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A  NORTH  DERBYSHIRE  MOOR 

BT  THE  MARQUESS  OP  GRANBY,  H.P. 


It  may  well  be  considered  a  somewhat  rash,  oa  it  is  a  decidedly 
difficult,  task  to  attempt  to  deal  with  a  subject  such  as  grouse- 
shooting,  when  it  has  been  so  fully  and  ably  described  by  many 
experienced  sportsmen,  such  as  Lord  Walsingham,  Mr.  A.  Stuart- 
Wortley,  and  others,  who  have  added  invaluable  contributions 
to  our  sporting  literature  by  their  well-considered  views  and 
HO.  I.  \0L.  I.  B 
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suggestions  in  this  branch  of  sport,  in  the  '  Shooting '  volnmes  of 
the  '  Badminton  Library '  and  the  '  Fur  and  Feather  '  series,  as 
well  as  through  the  medium  of  many  magazines. 

But,  as  an  almost  invariable  rule,  the  scenes  selected  by  pre- 
vious writers  on  grouse- shooting  have  been  either  amongst  the 
higher  and  larger  Yorkshire  moors  or  in  Scotland.  I  shall  there- 
fore venture  to  add  something  about  moors  which  may  perhaps  be 
considered  to  possess  a  special  interest  as  being  amongst  the  most 
southern  that  are  to  be  found  in  England  ;  where  a  smaller  area 
has  to  be  shot  over ;  where  conditions  are  altogether  different 
from  those  which  obtain  on  the  wilder  and  more  extensive  moors 
of  the  far  north  ;  where  even  the  question  of  light — a  very  impor- 
tant one  in  grouse-driving — enters  largely  into  one's  speculations 
in  the  early  morning,  when  one  is  wondering  if  the  weather  is 
likely  to  prove  favourable  for  the  day's  shooting.  Let  us  take, 
then,  as  our  selected  ground  one  of  the  North  Derbyshire  moors, 
so  close  to  Yorkshire  as  to  render  it  uncertain  at  times  in  which 
county  we  may  for  the  moment  be.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
time  of  year  is  somewhere  about  the  last  week  iu  August ;  let 
it  be  a  fair  grouse  season,  and  the  day  a  clear  one,  with  a  light 
breeze  blowing  across  the  principal  drives  ;  and,  vrith  these  points 
decided  on,  let  us  see  what  class  of  moor  and  what  nature  of  hill 
and  low-lying  land  they  are  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  create 
the  drives  of  our  fancy. 

First  of  aU,  what  shall  be  the  scene  of  one  of  our  imagined 
drives  ?  Shall  it  be  laid  on  a  great  stretch  of  moor  some  four 
miles  long  by  two  broad— an  expanse  broken  by  numerous  small 
valleys  running  as  a  rule  diagonally  across  it,  and  fringed  as  to 
its  bums  and  swajnpy  patches  with  dwarf  willows  and  small 
rowan  trees,  while  on  one  side  it  is  guarded  by  the  huge  broken 
rock  formation  which  there  begins  the  almost  sheer  descent  into  the 
lovely  Derbyshire  Dales  many  hundred  feet  below  ?  Such  a  scene 
certainly  appears  promising,  so  let  us  select  it.  I  have  said  that 
there  are  some  four  miles  to  be  driven  over,  but  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  not  all  this  expanse  is  to  be  taken  as  being  included 
in  the  absolute  drive.  For  behind  the  line  of  batteries  there  is  a 
half-mile  of  ground  which  is  utilised,  in  conjunction  with  another 
moor,  for  the  return  drive,  and  also  the  '  far  end  '  is  '  walked  in ' 
by  the  drivere  early  in  the  morning  before  the  actual  shooting 
begins ;  so  that  in  reality  it  is  about  2^  miles  that  has  to  be 
considered  as  regards  the  length  of  the  drive  ;  while  the  breadth 
varies  from  a  mile  to  considerably  less,  the  batteries  command- 
ing a  front  of  some  550  yards.     On  the  question  of  what  should 
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be  the  distance  between  the  batteries  I  shall  veutore  to  say  some- 
thing later  on. 

The  reader  will,  I  trust,  imderBtand  that  the  general  he  of 
the  land  is  somewhat  as  in  the  accompanying  rough  sketch,  the 
general  fall  of  the  moor  being  towards  the  bum  or  *  brook.' 

Now  let  us,  the  signal  being  given,  start  the  drivers,  the  six 
guns  having  taken  their  places.     Personally,  I  prefer  only  five 


gmis,  the  object  of  the  day  being  amusement  and  enjoyment, 
not  solely  the  attempt  to  make  a  huge  bag ;  bat  this  particular 
moor,  from  its  size,  requires  six,  and  therefore  six  let  it  be.  The 
drive  having  fairly  begun,  let  us  see  how  the  birds  can  beat 
be  induced  to  travel  over  the  2J  miles  in  the  direction  of  the 
batteries,  and  then  over  the  butts  themselves.  For  that  is  a 
long  distance  to  keep  grouse  straight,  especially  if  there  be  any^ 
thing  of  a  strong  cross  wind.  In  the  present  instance  we  have 
imagined  a  light  cross  breeze,  and  this  brings  me  to  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  point  in  all  grouse-driving  manage- 
ment, viz.,  the  science  of  'flanking.'  How  few  owners  of  moors, 
and  how  still  fewer  keepers,  really  understand  anything  about  it  I 
and  yet  on  this  depends — far  more  than  on  the  actual  driving— 
the  success  of  a  day's  shooting. 

-  Thus  in  the  case  about  which  I  am  now  writing,  supposing 
the  wind  to  come  from  the  direction  of  the  high  cliffe  on  the 
right  of  the  batteries  (see  sketch),  it  is  necessary  to  place  flankers 
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well  forward  along  the  line  of  the  brook,  at  intervals,  at  first  of 
Bome  400  yards,  which,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  drive,  narrows  to  150 
or  less.  For  though  the  habit  of  the  birds  is,  as  a  rule,  to  swing 
round  under  the  undulations  of  the  moor  upwards  again  towards 
some  much-prized  feeding-ground  to  the  right  hand  of  the  line  of 
batteries,  still  they  must  be  '  held  up '  and  prevented  from  breaking 
away  off  the  drive  altogether. 

This  equally  applies  to  the  cliff  edge  on  the  other  side  of  the 
drive,  though  in  not  such  a  great  degree,  as  the  hne  of  rock 
seems  to  act  largely  as  a  mark  for  their  flight.  But  to  prevent 
their  just  dipping  under  it,  flankers  are  very  necessary  there  as  well. 
And  now,  what  colour  should  the  flags  of  drivers  and  flankers 
be?  From  my  own  experience  I  think  the  drivers  should  have 
white  flags ;  the  right-  and  left-hand  men  red  ones,  while  the 
head-driver  should  wave  proudly  a  distinctive  mark  of  sovereignty 
such  as  a  union  jack.  The  flankers'  flags  should  be  a  brilliant 
orange,  which  shows  bravely,  while  new  at  any  rate.  If  the  head- 
keeper  can  induce  the  flankers  to  keep  their  flags  furled,  and 
to  lie  down  when  no  grouse  are  trying  to  break  out,  then  he  will 
have  done  a  great  thing,  and  his  efforts  will  particularly  deserve 
success. 

But  time  ia  getting  on,  and  the  birds  in  this  drive  of  our 
fancy  should  be  beginning  to  move.  Indeed,  in  the  far  distance 
the  guns  can  see  the  flags  of  some  of  the  drivers  appearing  over 
the  small  knolls  and  disappearing  again  as  they  dip  into  the 
hollows  of  the  moor.  See  how  well  the  intervals  between  the 
men  are  preserved,  and  in  how  true  a  crescent  form  the  line 
advances,  with  the  flanks  not  too  far  forward,  but  still  sufficiently 
BO  to  keep  erratic  grouse  from  breaking  out !  Very  soon  now  the 
first  shot  will  be  fired,  and  I  will  defy  anyone  who  really  is  keen 
about  shooting,  however  experienced  a  hand  he  may  be,  not  to 
feel  a  certain  tremor  of  almost  nervous  anticipation  thrill  through 
him  as  he  looks  round  his  battery  to  note  if  everything  is  right 
and  in  order — his  loader  ready  and  alert,  liis  dog  lying  quietly  in 
the  proper  comer — and  then  turns  to  the  front  to  see  coining 
towards  him  a  pack  of  fifty  or  more  grouse.  It  is  indeed  a 
moment  of  delightful  uncertainty.  For  no  one  can  really  be  sure 
till  the  first  few  shots  have  been  fired  whether  he  is  as  '  fit '  as  he 
should  be,  and  whether  he  will  shoot  up  to  whatever  level  of 
excellence  he  may  usually  attain.  In  the  present  instance  I  will 
suppose  that  the  battery  in  which  we  take  our  immediate  interest 
is  No.  5 — that  is,  the  left-hand  battery  but  one.  There  is  between 
butts  No.  6  and  No.  5  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground,  running 
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from  just  in  front  of  No.  6  to  well  behind  No.  5 ;  and  grouse 
are  very  fond,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  this  particular 
drive,  of  coming  rather  up  the  hill  from  the  left  of  the  line  of 
batteries  and  then  sweeping  in  front  of  No.  6  down  the  hollow 
alluded  to,  and  so  across  and  behind  our  No.  5  butt.  This  is 
obviously  a  somewhat  uncanny  and  irregular  way  for  them  to 
come,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  very  pretty  and  a  very  killing 
one.  For  they  are  heavily  fusilladed  by  the  left-hand  gun,  and 
then  as  they  swing  behind  No.  5  battery  the  shooter  there  has  the 
chance  of  getting  all  his  guns  aS  into  the  pack  as  they  sail  past. 
That  is  what  we  will  suppose  occurs  now,  and  let  us  hope  that 
our  friend  '  No.  5  '  does  his  duty  by  the  grouse  who  come  speeding 
by  with  their  wings  strangely  still,  and  deceptively  swift  in  their 
flight.  By  this  time,  however,  the  moor,  which  looked  so  quiet  only 
ten  minutes  ago,  has  grovra  full  of  life.  You  can  see  small  lots 
of  grouse  coming  on  in  front  of  the  drivers,  majoy  of  them  settling 
again  some  way  from  the  batteries ;  you  can  see,  too,  that  there 
are  birds  trying  to  break  away  over  the  flankers,  for  there  is  much 
agitation  going  on  amongst  the  flag-bearers,  and  hoarse  shouts 
from  some  of  the  more  excitable  ones  come  faintly  to  the  guns. 
Also  it  seems  that  at  least  one  or  two  lots  of  grouse  have,  in  spite 
of  much  persuasion,  declined  altogether  to  be  driven,  and  have 
gone  triumphantly  back,  straight  over  the  drivers.  But  no  matter, 
there  are  plenty  of  birds  which  do  come  boldly  forward,  and  from 
every  butt  you  can  mark  the  frequent  faint  puffs  which  tell  of 
nitro-powders,  or  the  heavier  roll  of  smoke  which  comes  from  the 
older  black  powder. 

The  grouse  are  in  proper  spirits  to-day,  and  instead  of  coming, 
as  they  often  do,  in  great  masses,  are  more  disposed  to  present 
themselves  in  small  batches,  or  singly.  Thus  steadier  execution 
is  possible,  and  the  end  of  this  drive  is  more  Hkely  to  be  satisfactory, 
not  only  because  of  the  numbers  killed,  but  also  for  the  reason 
that  the  less  flurried  the  shooting  the  fewer  there  are  of  maimed 
and  wounded  birds. 

But  how  has  our  gun  in  No.  5  been  getting  on  ?  You  will 
remember  that  the  first  lot  of  grouse  which  he  had  to  deal  with 
came  slantingwise  from  the  left  to  him  ;  since  then  not  bo  many 
have  taken  quite  the  same  flight,  the  majority  topping  the  slight 
rise  of  ground  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  battery  and  flying 
nearly  straight  for  it.  These  have  received  heavy  punishment, 
and  a  steady  average  has  been  accounted  for.  The  end  of  the 
drive  is,  however,  now  approaching.  The  grouse  which  have 
settled  just  over  ^'     '  ' "    ridge  in  front  of  the  batteries  are  now 
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getting  np  and  swinging  over  the  guns  at  all  Borts  of  odd  angles. 
No,  5  is  fortunate,  for  this  is  a  butt  to  which  many  of  these 
scattered  birds  always  come,  the  general  fall  of  the  ground  helping 
in  this  direction  the  flight  of  those  grouse  which  attempt  to 
escape  over  the  flanks  of  the  hne,  but  which  are  '  held  in '  by  the 
flankers  sufficiently  to  be  within  shot  of  the  outside  guns.  Of 
these  seven  or  eight  are  secured  in  our  battery,  which,  added  to 
those  already  killed,  make  np  a  total  of  some  thirty-five  or  forty 
grouse  for  our  particular  battery  in  this  drive.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  others  have  been  as  fortunate,  and  then  a  good  beginning  to 
the  day's  sport  has  indeed  been  secured. 

There  is  now  the  work  of  '  picking  up '  to  get  on  with. 
The  keepers  and  dogs,  who  have  during  the  drive  been  lying  down 
acme  300  yards  behind  the  guns,  come  to  the  batteries  to  which 
they  have  been  told  off,  probably  bringing  with  them  some  birds 
that  they  have  been  able  to  mark  down  as  dead,  but  that  have 
'  carried  on  '  far  beyond  the  Hne  of  the  butts. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  everyone  who  has  charge  of  a  drive 
should  arrange  that  anyone  shooting  who  is  not  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  dog  of  his  own  should  have  a  '  picking-up '  keeper 
attached  to  him  ;  so  that  equality  and  fairness  may  thus  be  pre- 
served, and  the  annoying  spectacle  of  one  man  ranging  round  his 
battery  with  three  or  four  dogs  in  attendance,  while  the  next  gun 
has  no  dog  to  help  him  at  all,  may  not  be  witnessed.  By  attend- 
ing to  this,  and  taking  care  that  the  dogs  are  equally  distributed 
between  the  batteries,  a  good  deal  of  friction  may  be  avoided, 
and,  furthermore,  the  process  of  '  picking  up  '  vrill  be  considerably 
quickened,  and  valuable  time  saved. 

This  particular  '  pick-up '  is  by  now  nearly  over,  and  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  going  on  to  the  next  set  of  butts.  Here, 
therefore,  with  every  good  wish  for  their  further  success,  let  us 
leave  oar  shooting  friends,  and  see  if  there  be  not  another  drive 
which  is  deserving  of  a  passing  notice,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  sporting  value,  but  also  because  of  the  peculiarity  and  wild 
beauty  of  the  scenery  amongst  which  it  takes  place. 

Imagine  a  long  curving  valley,  very  deep,  with  huge  masses 
of  boulders  strewn  all  over  it,  especially  on  one  side  of  the  burn, 
which  runs  down  its  centre  :  frowning  walls  of  rock  bounding 
it  on  one  side — walls  which  rise  sheerly  some  200  feet  above 
the  topmost  edge  of  the  comparatively  level  ground,  and  are 
500  to  600  feet  above  the  bum,  to  which  the  moor  slopes 
sharply  down.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bum  the  scattered  rocks 
are  not  so  frequent,  and  the  heather  is  less  rank  than  amongst  the 
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rock  ledges  and  far  rougher  ground  on  tlie  east  side.  On  the  west 
side  the  moor  stretches  steadily  upwards  towards  the  highest 
peak  in  this  part  of  the  country,  a  peak  shaped  hke  the  stem  and 
ram  of  an  ironclad,  while  below  it  again  is  another  crest  of  rock 
considerably  lower  in  altitude. 

It  is  here  that  the  scene  of  our  second  drive  is  laid.  In  this 
the  batteries  reach  from  just  below  the  lower  of  the  two  hill 
points  down  to  the  knoll  of  heather  above  the  bum  edge  ;  and  as 
the  breadth  of  the  batteries'   front  is  somewhat  limited  owing 
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to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  whole  available  driving  area 
in  this  part  of  the  corrie  being  only  about  400  yards  broad, 
the  distance  between  the  butts  ia  not  more  than  forty  to  forty- 
five  yards ;  the  highest  gun,  in  this  case  the  right-hand  one, 
being  considerably  above  the  others,  in  fact  able  to  look  down 
almost  directly  into  the  left-hand  battery.  Five  guns  are  all  there 
is  room  for  here. 

And  now  let  me  explain  why  I  have  chosen — at  the  risk  of 
being  thought  tiresomely  reiterative — to  describe  again  so  carefully 
the  nature  of  the  ground  where  this  drive  is  to  take  place.  It  is 
because  here  the  whole  success  of  the  undertaking  depends  on 
proper  flanking. 

If  the  appended  diagram  is  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  grouse  must  be  kept  by  flankers  from  either  swinging 
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upwards  between  the  two  high  rock  points,  or  from  crossing  the 
bum  before  reaching  the  line  of  batteries.  In  either  case  were 
they  to  effect  their  object  they  would  be  far  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  guns. 

But  by  carefully  flanking  the  drive  some  distance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  brook,  and  by  placing  a  few  men  (these  must  be 
wary  and  experienced  in  the  ways  of  grouse)  along  the  high  land 
to  the  right  of  the  batteries,  the  birds  can  easily  be  induced  so  to 
modify  their  flight  as  to  swing  downwards  towards  the  brook,  and 
then  in  a  semicircle  upwards  and  over  the  guns,  to  whom  they 
are  not  plainly  visible  till  they  have  cleared  a  low  heather  bank 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  hne  of  butts.  In  this  manner  they 
present  what  are  perhaps  the  most  sporting  of  all  shots — namely, 
fast,  curling,  and  in  this  instance,  somewhat  high,  ones. 

"With  this  brief  description  of  the  main  outlines  of  the  nature 
:6f  the  ground  where  our  second  drive  is  supposed  to  take  place,  I 
shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  drives  themselves,  and  shall  now 
offer  an  observation  or  two  on  their  general  management. 

I  have  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  careful  and  well-thought- 
out  flanking.  It  is  in  my  opinion  perhaps  the  most  essential 
point  for  a  head-keeper  to  study.  Should  he  have  thoroughly 
grasped  this,  he  can  nearly  always  put  his  grouse  over  the  guns 
successfully,  providing  an  absolutely  adverse  gale  is  not  blowing. 

In  return  for  this,  those  who  are  shooting  caimot  be  too 
strongly  urged  to  study  the  safety  of  the  keepers  and  drivers  by  not 
firing  at  single  birds  coming  low  and  directly  from  the  approaching 
line  when  the  beat  is  nearing  its  completjon.  Very  often  there 
are  a  large  number  of  grouse  which  have  settled  some  hundred 
or  two  hundred  yards  from  the  batteries,  and  these  come  on  when 
the  circle  of  drivers  is  narrowing  towards  the  butts.  Often  and 
often  have  I  seen  men  shoot  apparently  straight  at  a  driver  who 
was  not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  yards  off ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have 
not  seldom  observed  the  shot  take  some  effect  on  him.  If  men 
would  only  wait  till  the  grouse  is  either  over  the  battery,  or  has 
gone  past  it,  then  all  this  danger  would  be  obviated.  For  though 
Derbyshire  hillmen  are  very  hard,  still  they  are  not  impervious  to 
shot,  whatever  they  may  be  to  weather. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  dangerous  shots,  let  me  revert  for 
a  minute  to  the  much-argued  subject  of  what  should  be  the  dis- 
tance between  butts  or  batteries. 

I-  am  aware  that  in  a  recently  pubhshed  description  of  certain 
moors  it  was  suggested  that  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  yards 
was  a  sufficient  interval  to  have  between  the  batteries.     From  this  I 
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entirely  Sisseufc.  Of  course  there  may  be,  and  probably  are,  drives 
on  every  moor  in  which  the  space  for  the  battery  front  is  of 
necessity  much  restricted,  and  so  there  must  be  a  smaller  number 
of  yards  between  the  butts.  This  cannot  perhaps  be  helped. 
But  as  a  general  rule  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  owners  of 
moors  nowadays  are  far  too  anxious  to  kill  a  very  big  bag,  and 
therefore  put  eight  or  nine  batteries  where  in  reality  there  should 
only  be  five  or  six ;  thereby,  to  my  thinking,  not  only  adding 
largely  to  the  danger  of  the  sport,  but  also  taking  away  from  it 
much  of  its  pleasure  and  charm. 

For  with  a  space  of  only  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards 
dividing  one  butt  from  the  other,  it  must  of  course  happen  time 
after  time  that  the  same  grouse  is  shot  at  and  hit  by  two  of 
the  sportsmen,  and  when  a  pack  of  grouse  passes  between  guns 
thus  situated,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  whose 
birds  they  may  be  which  are  falling  round  the  batteries.  The 
question  of  the  '  claim,'  when  a  drive  such  as  this  is  over,  is  often 
a  very  heated  affair,  and  one  which  in  no  way  adds  to  the  delight 
of  a  day's  grouse  driving. 

No,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  closely  packed 
•  batteries,  and  seventy  to  eighty  yards  is  amply  near  enough  for 
one  butt  to  be  to  another.  In  fact,  I  myself  prefer  ninety  yards 
and  a  false  battery  between — with  a  man  who  knows  his  business 
in  it,  and,  by  means  of  a  flag  skilfully  used,  turns  grouse,  coming 
either  singly  or  in  lots,  towards  the  batteries  on  either  side  of 
him. 

By  this  means  the  guns  can  shoot  in  comfort  and  without 
'  crowding '  or  jealousy ;  they  can  pick  up  their  own  birds,  and 
eiljoy  their  sport.  Whereas  a  line  of  nine  or  ten  guns  means 
very  often  a  general  '  hustle  '  after  the  drive  is  over,  and  not  one 
half  the  pleasure  which  would  have  been  derived  if  only  five  or 
six  guns  had  been  shooting,  with  the  batteries  farther  apart.  But, 
above  all,  whether  ninety  or  thirty  yards  separate  the  guns,  let 
there  be  no  excuse  allowed  to  anyone  for  firing  a  risky  shot,  either 
down  the  battery  line  or  in  the  direction  of  the  drivers. 

I  have  now  dealt,  very  briefly,  with  a  description  of  a  couple 
of  drives  in  North  Derbyshire,  one  over  a  long,  large,  flattisb  moor, 
the  other  on  a  smaller,  far  wilder,  and  more  picturesque  stretch 
of  ground.  On  the  former,  double  tte  number  of  grouse  will 
probably  be  killed  to  that  which  will  succumb  on  the  latter.  But, 
nevertheless,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  second  is  not  a  more 
enjoyable  drive  than  the  first  one ;  for  birds  will  come  over  the 
guns  at  more  difl&cult  angles,  '  knife-edging '  themselves  if  there 
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be  any  wind,  and  bJbo  flying  higher,  while  the  far  greater  beanty 
of  the  scenery  adds  wondrously  to  the  charm  of  the  ahooting. 
But  there  is  yet  one  more  phase    of    Derbyshire  grouse- 


THE    KEEPERS 


shooting  which  deserves  a  word  of  notice,  and  that  is  when  an 
'  ofF-day '  is  taken  among  the  scattered  woods  and  plantations 
round  the  moor  edges,  where  not  only  do  grouse  live,  bat  where 
^so  the  blackgame  still  have  their  habitation,  and,  to  me  at  least, 
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this  is  indeed  always  a  day's  shooting  which  contains  most  of 
the  elements  constituting  real  sport.  For,  apart  from  the  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  which  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  ie  the 
delightful  uncertainty 
whether  it  is  a  small 
lot  of  grouse  that  will 
come  to  one,  or  an  old 
blackcock,  or  a  covey 
of  moor-edge  partridges, 
or  perhaps  only  a 
humble  rabbit,  there  is 
the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
ronndingB  to  make  one 
feel  thoroughly  content. 
The  scattered  masses  of 
larch,  Scotch  fir,  and 
pines  of  various  kinds, 
the  oaks  —  stunted 
somewhat  by  the  bleak 
winds  which  sweep  over 
this  high  ground — the 
willows  and  the  rowans, 
all  combine  together  to 
form  a  very  perfect 
scene  for  the  shooting 
picture.  It  is  one,  in- 
deed, which  takes  the 
writer  back  to  early 
days  by  Tayside,  to 
'  low  ground '  days  in 
Perthshire,  ideal  as  re- 
gards both  sport  and 
scenery, 

THE    HEA&KEEPER  It     is    trUB     that     iu 

Derbyshire  there  are  no 
giant  capercailzie  to  come  forward  swiftly  and  silently  through 
the  fir  woods,  nor  any  roe — a  fact  as  regards  the  latter  for  which 
the  gunner  should  be  thankful,  for  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a 
more  unsatisfactory  and  disagreeable  task  than  that  of  killing  roe 
with  a  shot-gun.  But  nevertheless  shooting  over  ground  such 
as  this  constitutes,  in  my  own  private  opinion,  as  enjoyable  a 
day's  true  sport  as  can  be  had  south  of  the  Tweed. 

For  remember  this  ia  all  taking  place  within  three  and  a- 
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quarter  hours  of  busy  London  :  and  on  at  least  two  sides  of  these 
mooFB  lie  huge  manufacturing  towns,  the  smoke  of  which  is  at 
times,  from  a  sporting  point  of  view  at  least,  in  too  great  evi- 
dence ;  and  this  perhaps  makes  the  possibility  of  such  '  mixed ' 
bags — for  you  may  add  snipe  and  plover  to  the  varieties  of  game 
before  mentioned — still  more  remarkable,  and  therefore  all  the 
more  keenly  appreciated. 

And  now  what  about  the  men  who  are  instrumental  in  bringing 
to  a  successful  issue  shooting  days  such  as  these—the  keepers, 
'  tenters '  and  drivers  ?    It  is  a  wild  high  country,  in  winter 
terribly  bleak,  where  perhaps  the  snow  drifts  are  as  deep  and 
dangerous  as  anywhere  in  England.     The  keepers  must  be  strong 
hardy  men,  ready  to  take  the  chances  of  either  rough  customers, 
or  rough  weather,  and  be- 
yond doubt  on  the  moor 
ol  which  I  am  writing 
they  fairly  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case. 
I  have  seen  one  of  them, 
a   man  of    foil    seventy 
years  of   age,    '  use  his 
hands '    as    Hghtly    and 
successfully  as  any  young 
man  of  twenty  could  have 
done.    But    the   inhabi- 
tants of  this  part  of  North 
Derbyshire  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  all  sports- 
men  at    heart,    and    are 
keen  to  assist  and    not 
to     obstruct     legitimate 
sport.    The  drivers  have, 
many  of  them,  been  em- 
ployed    for     years,     six 
weeks  being  the  period 
for  which  they  are  taken 
on;  and  as  for  'Adam,'  he 

has  been  head-driver  for  adam 

twenty  years  or  more.    I 

am  afraid  that  Mr.  Hawke  and  his  Anti-Gambling  League  have 
not  been  altogether  appreciated  in  the  way  they  would  wish  by  the 
hillmen  in  Derbyshire  ;  for  when  a  year  or  two  a^o  I  asked  the 
drivers  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  an  extra  day's  pay  which 
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I  gave  them  for  a  '  record '  bag,  a  result  which  came  about  a  good 
deal  owing  to  their  careful  and  steady  driving,  they  with  one  voice 
replied,  '  We'll  go  to  f  Leger  wi'  it.'  That  race  was  to  take 
place  in  the  following  week,  and  they  did  go. 

But  in  this  world  things  cannot  always  go  right ;  and  amongst 
the  difficulties  which  occasionally  spring  up  during  a  day's  shooting 
in  these  parts  there  is  the  horrible  nuisance  of  sudden  fog.  Of 
course  on  every  moor,  especially  those  on  very  high  ground,  the 
chance  of  fog  coming  on  unexpectedly  and  swiftly  always  exists ; 
but  in  this  part  of  England  the  catastrophe — for  it  is  fatal  to  a 
day's  grouse-driving — often  arises  not  bo  much  from  the  ordinary 
causes  as  from  a  slight  change  in  the  vrind  bringing  up  from  the 
chimneys  of  the  big  manufactories  dense  masses  of  leaden-coloured 
smoke,  which  in  a  heavy  atmosphere  effectually  puts  an  end  to 
the  day's  sport,  and  forms  a  sad  finish  to  a  cheerful  beginning. 

This  is  a  serious  drawback,  but  it  cannot  be  helped ;  and  per- 
haps such  an  occasional  hindrance  only  enhances  the  charm  of  a 
day's  grouse-driving  when  everything  has  gone  right,  and  those 
who  have  been  shooting  can,  when  the  last -drive  is  over,  fairly 
acknowledge  that  there  is  still  the  best  of  sport  to  be  obtained 
amongst  the  moors  and  hills  of  North  Derbyshire. 


THE    SAME    CART 
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BY  W.  E.  KOREIS 

His  name  was  Jeremiah  Eartlett ;  but  I  believe  we  had  been 
acquaintances,  not  to  say  intimate  friends,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  before  I  learned,  or  cared  to  inquire,  what  his 
patronymic  might  be.  On  the  occasion  of  our  first  introduction 
to  one  another  (which  was  of  an  informal  character,  and  took 
place  without  the  intervention  of  any  third  person)  he  told  me 
that  he  was  Jerry,  and  I  responded,  with  proper  dignity,  that  I 
was  Master  George :  that  seemed  to  ue  to  meet  adequately  the 
demands  of  the  case.  I  remember  thinking  at  the  time  that  it 
was  necessary  to  be  a  little  bit  dignified ;  for  he  was  quite  a 
common,  and  even  a  ragged  little  boy,  whereas  I  was  the  grandson 
of  Sir  George  Ringwood,  who  owned  the  whole  parish,  including 
the  woods  where  our  encounter  occurred ;  moreover,  he  was  taller, 
stronger  and  evidently  older  than  I.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
probably  my  senior  by  not  much  more  than  a  year;  bnt  that 
means  a  good  deal  when  one's  own  years  can  be  counted  up 
without  need  for  using  the  fingers  of  both  hands  to  assist  calcula- 
tion. For  the  rest,  I  must  say  that  Jerry  was  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  give  himself  airs  on  any  score,  and  although  he  knew 
such  a  vast  number  of  things  of  which  I  was  at  that  time  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  he  had  a  fashion  of  imparting  his  knowledge 
which  conveyed  no  wounding  sense  of  inferiority  to  the  disciple. 

How  can  I  hope  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  right-thinking 
readers  on  his  behalf  when  I  confess  that  that  knowledge  con- 
sisted not  only  of  a  singular  familiarity  with  the  ways  and 
characteristics  of  all  woodland  creatm^s,  but  of  every  ilhcit  method 
that  can  be  employod  for  their  destruction  ?  Perhaps  one  might 
as  reasonably  assert  at  once  (what  indeed  happens  to  he  the  truth) 
that  Jerry  loved  birds,  beasts  and  fishes  as  well  as  he  understood 
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them.  He  took  an  odd  way  of  showing  hia  love,  it  may  be  said; 
but  really  these  are  cosas  de  Espaila,  and  it  is  useless  to  dilate  upon 
them.  There  are  sportsmen  who  are  devoid  of  poaching  instincts  ; 
there  are,  as  we  all  know,  poachers  who  are  no  sportsmen :  added 
to  which,  human  nature  is  notoriously  made  up  of  inconsistencies. 
At  any  rate,  a  lonely  little  soul,  eucb  as  I  then  was,  spending  his 
holidays  in  a  great  deserted  house  with  a  far  more  lonely  old  man, 
who  never  thought  of  asking  how  his  grandson  amused  himself, 
may  be  pardoned  for  having  welcomed  with  joy  the  companionship 
which  a  chance  meeting  brought  to  him,  and  which  proved  in  the 
sequel  productive  of  many  blissful  and  breathlessly  exciting  ex- 
periences. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  Jerry  then  and  there 
proceeded  to  instruct  me  in  the  art  of  setting  a  wire  or  taught  me 
where  to  search  for  partridges'  eggs — svrift  though  the  develop- 
ment of  a  boy's  friendship  is,  he  cannot,  if  engaged  in  certain 
practices,  neglect  some  measures  of  precaution  at  the  outset — but 
we  entered  into  brisk  conversation,  we  passed  a  whole  summer 
afternoon  together,  and  in  the  course  of  our  devious  wanderings 
through  the  coverts  he  showed  me  quite  casually  a  multitude  of 
things  which  I  had  never  seen  in  my  life  before.  Then  we  agreed 
to  meet  again  on  the  morrow,  and  then — very  soon— I  was  ad- 
mitted into  Jerry's  entire  confidence.  This  handsome,  dark- 
complexioned  boy,  with  his  large,  rather  melancholy  brown  eyes, 
his  slim  figure  and  his  small,  strong  hands,  had  something  oE  the 
appearance  of  a  gipsy,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  be  may  have 
had  a  strain  of  gipsy  blood  in  his  veins  ;  though  his  father  was  a 
tenant  farmer  and  his  mother,  I  believe,  had  come  from  the  same 
class.  But  in  the  far  west  of  England  dark  complexions  are 
common  enough  ;  there  were  plenty  of  boys  in  the  village  whose 
hair  was  as  black  as  Jerry's,  though  none,  I  should  think,  with 
hands  quite  like  his,  and  certainly  none  who  shared  his  taste  for 
solitary  rambling.  A  few,  so  he  afterwards  told  me,  were  inter- 
mittent poachers ;  but  he  spoke  of  them  with  contempt  as  sorry 
bunglers  at  the  game,  and  he  did  not  care  to  associate  with  them. 

Again  and  again  I  have  seen  Jerry  catch  a  hare  in  his  hand ; 
but  I  was  never  able  to  accomplish  that  feat  myself,  nor  can  I 
even  now  explain  how  it  was  done.  Everybody  knows  that  a 
hare,  crouching  in  her  form,  will  allow  you  to  approach  quite  close 
to  her ;  but  to  stoop  and  seize  her  is  another  affair.  JeiTj'  would 
do  this,  and,  stretching  her  across  his  knee,  would  break  her  neck, 
so  that  she  was  dead  in  an  instant.  I  have  also  seen  him  secure 
pheasants  by  slipping  a  noose,  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  long 
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wand,  over  the  birds'  heads ;  whfle  in  the  art  of  tickling  trout  ha 
was  a  past  master,  I  eappose  that  in  poaching,  as  in  everything 
else,  there  is  a  certain  inborn  aptitude  and  capacity  ■which  can 
never  be  taught  even  to  the  most  painstaking  pupil ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  very  great  enjoyment  which  I  derived  from  Jerry's  society, 
and  the  partial  dexterity  which  I  acquired  under  his  tuition,  he 
remained  far  above  reach  of  rivalry,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Yet  I  did  learn  a  good  deal  from  him,  and,  what  is  more,  I 
derived  pecuniary  profit  from  my  accomplishments ;  for  if  Jerry 
was  no  better  than  a  thief  in  the  eyes  of  magistrates,  jnries  and 
judges,  he  was  as  honest  as  the  day  in  his  dealings  with  a  con- 
federate, and  out  of  every  five  shillings  that  he  made,  half-a-crown 
duly  found  its  way  into  my  pocket.  I  do  not  know  (though  I 
may  have  had  suspicions)  who  took  the  game  off  his  hands.  He 
opined,  and  I  dare  say  he  was  right,  that  I  had  better  not  know. 
Apparently,  however,  there  was  no  difficulty  about  obtaining  a 
market.  A  considerable  proportion  of  our  ill-gotten  gains  was 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  ferrets,  with  which  animals  I  re- 
member that  we  were  singularly  unlucky,  losing  many  through 
various  accidents ;  most  of  the  balance  was  laid  out  on  sweets  and 
ginger-pop,  delicacies  of  which  we  were  both  inordinately  fond ; 
and  I  have  since  thought  that  the  donations  which  Kound^U,  the 
head-keeper,  was  not  too  proud  to  accept  from  time  to  time  at  my 
hands  ought  to  have  been  classed  under  the  head  of  hush-money. 
But  I  did  not  think  so  at  the  time :  such  a  view  would  have  spoilt 
the  fun  and  excitement  of  the  whole  thing.  There  was  a  piquancy 
about  poaching  one's  own  preserves  (for  in  a  certain  sense  I  might 
regard  my  grandfather's  preserves  as  being  my  own)  which  would 
have  been  obviously  lacking  if  one  had  done  so  with  the  connivance 
of  one's  own  paid  servant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Koundell  was 
probably  neither  a  good  keeper  nor  a  strictly  honest  one ;  he  had 
httle  encouragement  to  be  either,  seeing  that  he  was  in  the  service 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  never  cared  for  shooting,  very  seldom 
entertained  guests,  and  only  insisted  that  there  should  always  be 
foxes  in  his  coverts  when  the  hounds  drew  them.  Still,  the  keeper 
went  his  rounds,  and  we  knew  very  well  what  they  were,  and  we 
avoided  him  with  infinite  precautions  and  subtlety. 

For  the  rest,  our  depredations  extended  to  neighbouring 
properties,  and  on  many  a  cold,  clear  winter's  night  have  I  crept 
noiselessly  in  Jerry's  wake  through  the  undergrowth  in  Lord 
Sedgmoor's  woods,  while  those  who  should  have  been  on  the 
watch  were  comfortably  asleep  or  toasting  their  toes  Iwforc  the 
fire  in  the  village  public-house.     I  came  and  went  exactly  as  I 
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pleased  ;  there  was  no  nurse  or  other  domestic  in  authority  to 
look  after  me,  and  I  knew  (doubtless  some  of  the  young  footmen 
at  Morden  Court  knew  also)  how  to  effect  an  entrance  through  a 
certain  scullery  window  without  making  any  noise  about  it.  The 
stairs,  up  which  I  had  to  make  my  way,  bare-footed,  to  reach  my 
bedroom,  used  to  creak  horribly ;  but  no  remark  was  ever  made 
upon  the  subject.  In  that  great,  empty  house  the  ancient  timbers 
were  bound  to  creak,  with  or  without  discoverable  cause,  and  as 
my  grandfather  did  not  believe  in  ghosts,  whereas  the  servants 
believed  most  strongly  in  them,  investigations  were  not  attempted. 
My  grandfather,  whom  I  sometimes  saw  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
and  always  for  a  few  minutes  at  dessert  in  the  evening,  had  in- 
variably the  same  greeting  for  me.  '  Well,  my  boy,  and  what 
have  you  been  about  ? '  He  did  not  listen  to  my  reply,  which 
indeed,  in  order  to  be  truthful,  would  have  had  to  be  lengthy,  as 
well  as  rather  starthng.  He  was  a  sikut,  absent-minded  old 
man,  of  whom  I  was  afraid,  although  I  ha  1  no  particular  reason 
to  be  afraid  of  him ;  I  doubt  whether  he  had  any  definite  ideas 
about  me,  except  that  I  was  an  oi-phan,  that  I  was  the  child  of 
his  dead  second  son,  and  that  I  had  to  spend  my  holidays  some- 
where. He  was  not  upon  good  terms  with  my  uncle  Charles,  his 
eldest  son,  who  never  came  to  Morden  in  those  days. 

Well,  it  is  not  everybody  who  has  the  gift  of  thus  finding  his 
own  company  all-sufficient,  and  what  would  have  become  of  me 
during  my  long,  irresponsible  vacations  without  Jerry  Bartlett  I 
cannot  imagine.  But  Jerry  suited  me  to  perfection.  Not  only 
was  he  my  master  as  regarded  woodcraft,  but  upon  every  other 
subject  under  the  sun  he  willingly  owned  himself  my  slave,  and  I 
believe  I  rewarded  his  modesty  by  patronising  him  without  mercy. 
He  had  a  very  receptive  mind.  He  loved  reading  and  eagerly 
devoured  the  books  which  I  lent  him — especially  those  relating 
to  adventure  ;  he  listened  in  open-mouthed  admiration  to  my 
accounts  of  the  vahant  deeds  that  I  had  performed  at  school,  and 
when  we  exchanged  vows  of  eternal  friendship,  cementing  them 
(by  the  aid  of  a  penknife)  with  our  blood,  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood between  us  that  our  relations  must  be  rather  those  of 
knight  and  squire  than  of  two  equals. 

The  harmony  of  our  relations,  after  remaining  uninterrupted 
for  upwards  of  eighteen  months  and  surviving  periods  of  separa- 
tion which  at  our  age  must  have  seemed  very  long  indeed,  was 
disturbed  at  last  in  the  ancient,  time-honoured  fashion.  Her 
name  was  Nancy  Gibbons.  If  she  was  not  the  loveliest  and 
most  bewitching  of  her  sex  (and,  looking  back  from  my  present 
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standpoint  of  calm  impartiahty,  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  be  an 
exaggeration  to  Bpeak  of  ber  in  sach  terms),  that  did  not  prevent 
UB  from  thinking  her  bo,  nor  her  from  treating  us  as  Providence 
appears  to  have  decreed  that  every  girl  or  woman  shall  treat  a 
couple  of  simultaneous  admirers.  It  was  on  a  certain  still,  moist 
night  of  January  that  the  Ewig-Weibliche  descended  upon  its 
inevitable  mission  of  discord  into  two  hitherto  harmlesB  little 
lives.  The  appropriateneBS  of  the  adjective  will  doubtless  be  dis- 
puted when  I  add  that  the  occupation  upon  which  we  were 
engaged  at  the  moment  was  the  shooting  of  roosting  pheasants 
by  alternate  shots  from  an  old  muzzle-loader,  filched  by  Jerry 
from  bis  father's  lumber-room.  I  quite  admit  that  that  was  a 
very  vile  thing  to  do,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  been  whipped  for 
it ;  yet  the  moral  guilt  involved  in  such  poaching  as  ours  was  not, 
I  venture  to  think,  excessive,  while  our  small  souls,  had  they 
been  laid  bare,  would  at  least  have  been  found  free  of  envy, 
hatred,  maHce  and  uncharitableness.  The  above  pleasing  emo- 
tions were  stirred  up  vrithin  us  very  soon,  I  suppose,  after  the 
apparition  of  a  bare-headed,  laughing  girl,  advancing  through  the 
misty  moonlight,  caused  us  to  shrink  together  and  draw  in  our 
breath  apprehensively. 

'  Well,'  said  she,  '  you  are  naughty  boys ! ' 

She  was  evidently  a  year  or  two  older  than  either  of  us ;  she 
had  an  abundance  of  curly  brown  locks,  her  eyes  were  bright  and 
merry  and  her  teeth  singularly  white ;  I  well  remember  that 
my  budding  acquaintance  with  Ovid  and  the  classical  dictionary 
enabled  me  to  compare  her  to  a  wood-nymph  or  dryad.  We 
began,  I  believe,  by  assuming  an  attitude  of  surly  defiance ;  but 
that  sort  of  thing  could  not  be  kept  up.  She  knew  who  we  were 
and  what  we  had  been  about ;  she  called  us  by  our  names,  forced 
UB  to  exhibit  the  contents  of  our  bag,  and  was  presently  kind 
enough  to  say  that  she  would  not  betray  us  that  time.  Only  we 
were  to  understand  that,  if  she  consented  to  do  violence  to  her 
conscience  by  telling  no  tales,  we  must  comply  with  her  con- 
ditions— which  were,  firstly,  that  she  should  be  allowed  a 
pecuniary  share  of  the  spoil,  and,  secondly,  that  (like  Dionysius, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  upon  a  celebrated  occasion)  she  sbould  be 
admitted  as  a  third  party  into  our  unholy  alliance.  Where  I 
found  the  precocious  impudence  to  propose  that  this  treaty  should 
be  sealed  there  and  then  with  a  kiss  I  cannot  imagine ;  but  I  did 
make  that  bold  suggestion,  and  Nancy  replied,  with  smiling  con- 
descension, that,  as  we  were  such  very  little  fellows,  she  really 
didn't  mind. 
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Thii8  we  became  her  slaves,  while  she  became  our  confederate; 
scad  from  that  day  forth  neither  Jerry  nor  I  derived  one  penny  of 
personal  profit  from  the  sale  of  what  did  not  belong  to  us.  In 
truth,  we  had  never  cared  very  greatly  for  those  shillings  and 
half-crowns.  If  we  learned  to  value  them  now,  it  was  because 
dear  Nancy  had  a  pronounced  taste  for  ribbons  and  cheap 
gewgaws,  and  because  each  of  us,  in  handing  her  over  the  whole, 
instead  of  the  half,  of  his  moiety,  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
stealing  a  march  upon  the  other.  These  divisions  did  not,  of 
course,  take  place  when  we  three  met  by  day  or  by  night  in  the 
woods ;  she  was  clever  enough  to  arrange  separate  trysts,  and 
clever  enough  (though  perhaps  that  did  not  imply  any  vast  degree 
of  talent)  to  hoodwink  the  pair  of  us.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
we  asked  her  no  questions  as  to  her  origin  or  abode— who  would 
think  of  putting  a  goddess  into  the  witness-box  ? — and  I  hardly 
know  how  or  when  it  was  that  I  discovered  her  to  be  the  orphan 
niece  of  Lord  Sedgmoor's  keeper,  who  had  somewhat  reluctantly 
provided  her  with  a  home.  All  that  was  of  importance  was  that 
she  was  able  to  give  us  certain  valuable  pieces  ol  information  as 
to  her  uncle's  whereabouts,  that  the  snaring  of  game  was  a  pur- 
suit which  enlisted  her  sympathies,  and — last,  not  least — that  she 
liked  me  a  great  deal  better  than  she  did  Jerry. 

So,  at  all  events,  I  had  her  own  authority  tor  stating,  and  a 
great  shock  it  was  to  me,  when  at  length  I  was  provoked  into 
openly  making  that  statement,  to  be  told  that  my  former  friend 
was  authorised  by  her  to  make  a  directly  contrary  assertion. 
Alas !  he  was  only  my  former  friend  by  that  time.  The  coolness 
which  had  sprung  up  between  us  immediately  after  Nancy's 
advent  was  ripening  fast  into  enmity  ;  and  what  could  I  do,  when 
the  low  fellow  dared  to  insult  me  thus,  but  respond,  with  energy 
and  promptitude,  '  You  lie !  ' 

Jerry  pulled  ofE  his  jacket,  and  cast  it  down  upon  the  grassy 
glade  of  the  woods  where  we  were  standing.  '  Come  on  t '  said 
he,  setting  his  teeth. 

Well,  it  was  a  very  pretty  fight ;  and,  upon  my  word  and 
honour  as  a  respectable,  middle-aged  man,  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
vinced that  I  should  not  have  licked  him  if  I  had  been  allowed 
to  persevere  to  the  bitter  end  ;  though  I  must  admit  that  he  was 
getting  rather  the  best  of  it  when  Nancy  emerged  from  a  neigh- 
bouring thicket  and  separated  us.  She  said  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves ;  she  forced  us  to  shake  hands,  to  compose 
our  quarrel — the  cause  of  which  she  declared  that  she  could  not 
guess — and  to  promise  that  it  should  not  be  renewed.    Afterwards 
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we  really  did  make  friends,  mingling  our  moans,  avowing  our 
common  sorrow,  and  agreeing,  like  knights  of  old,  that,  since  we 
could  not  both  wed  the  fair  lady,  the  one  who  should  ultimately 
win  her  favour  by  doughty  deeds  should  be  adjudged  the  victor. 
But  although  we  loyally  did  our  best  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  this 
compact,  the  di£6cnlties  of  observing  it  were  obvious  and  well- 
nigh  insuperable.  For  instance,  I  could  not  help  pointing  out  to 
Jerry  that  my  social  position  gave  me  advantages  to  which  he 
could  scarcely  venture  to  lay  claim ;  while  he  replied,  courteously 
but  firmly,  that  Nancy  belonged  to  his  class,  not  to  mine. 
Probably  we  should  have  fallen  out  again,  had  not  the  end  of 
the  holidays  constrained  me  to  leave  him  in  possession  of  the 
field.  I  took  back  to  school  with  me,  by  way  of  consolation,  a 
lock  of  Nancy's  brown  hair,  together  with  the  memory  of  her 
parting  words,  which  were  of  a  nature  to  encourage  the  most 
sanguine  convictions.  She  said,  however,  that  she  was  quite  sure 
I  should  forget  her  long  before  she  forgot  me. 

How  long  or  after  what  fashion  pretty  Nancy  Gibbons  may 
have  remembered  me  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  but  it  would 
indeed  have  been  something  like  a  miracle  if  my  callow  adora- 
tion for  her  had  survived  through  the  many  years  which  were 
destined  to  elapse  ere  I  revisited  the  once  familiar  coverts  of 
Morden  Court.  My  grandfather's  death,  and  the  succession  to 
the  property  of  Uncle  Charles,  who  felt  himself  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  look  after  me,  put  an  end  for  ever  to  those  pleasant 
holiday  ramblings  and  unlawful  raids  ;  and  it  was  not  until  I  was 
a  young  undergraduate  at  Oxford  that  I  was  invited  by  my 
relative  to  go  down  to  the  old  place  for  a  week's  shooting. 

It  is  not  at  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  when  no  danger  seems 
quite  so  terrible  as  that  of  being  laughed  at,  that  one  is  likely  to 
confess  the  follies  of  childhood,  nor  was  I  then  disposed  to  take  a 
lenient  view  of  so  grave  an  offence  as  a  breach  of  the  game  laws. 
Still,  I  did  contrive  to  ask  after  my  comrade  of  former  years,  and 
on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  he  came  up  to  the  house  to 
see  me.  In  appearance  he  was  scarcely  altered,  notwithstanding 
the  imposing  stature  to  which  he  had  attained ;  indeed,  I  should 
have  recognised  him  anywhere,  and  I  told  him  so.  He  laughed 
a  Uttle  in  an  embarrassed  way,  twirled  his  cap  between  his 
slim,  brown  fingers,  glanced  shyly  at  me,  and  said,  '  Would  you, 
sir?' 

It  was  probably  my  fault  rather  than  his  own  that  he  remained 
awkward  and  ill  at  ease  throughout  our  interview.  I  tried  to  be 
friendly,  and   only   succeeded,  I   dare  say,   in   being  offensively 
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af&blc.  Anything  like  a  renewal  of  our  intimacy  seemed  to  be 
out  of  the  question,  especially  as  I  entertained  somewhat  absurd 
scruples  about  inquiring  whether  he  still  knew  the  tracks  of  every 
hare  in  the  neighbourhood  and  had  as  keen  an  eye  as  of  old  for 
the  discovery  of  partridges'  eggs.  However,  I  made  some  jesting 
allusion  to  the  fair  Nancy  which  brought  a  flush  to  his  dusky 
cheek ;  and  I  gathered  from  his  murmured  reply  that  he  remained 
faithful  to  the  Dulciuea  for  whose  sake  I  was  no  longer  in  the 
.  least  inclined  to  challenge  him  to  deadly  combat. 

'Oh,  young  Bartlett?'  my  uncle  said,  in  answer  to  some 
question  which  I  found  an  opportunity  of  putting  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  '  I  don't  know  much  about  him,  but  I'm  afraid  he's 
no  good.  A  useless,  loafing  sort  of  fellow,  by  all  accounts.  And 
it's  a  nuisance,  too ;  for  his  father  is  getting  past  work,  and  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  let  them  renew  their  lease.  There's 
plenty  of  sympathy  for  farmers  in  these  days,  but  deuced  little  for 
the  poor  landlord,  upon  whom,  after  all,  the  loss  is  bound  to  fall. 
You  have  a  little  money  of  your  own,  I  beHeve,  and  somebody 
told  me  you  had  a  fancy  for  agriculture.  Well,  if  you'll  be 
advised  by  me,  you'll  put  your  money  into  any  mortal  thing — 
South  American  securities,  or  worked-out  gold  mines,  or  what 
you  please — sooner  than  that.' 

I  did  not  invest  my  modest  patrimony  or  employ  such  small 
talents  as  heaven  has  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  me  in  the 
manner  against  which  I  was  cautioned  by  my  uncle.  I  thought 
myself  uncommonly  wide-awake  at  the  time,  and  I  now  think 
that  I  have  been  uncommonly  lucky  ;  although,  after  fifteen  years 
of  hard  work  in  distant  lands,  I  am  very  far  from  being  a 
rich  man. 

My  personal  fortunes,  however,  are  but  indirectly  concerned 
with  this  little  sketch.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  as  soon  as  I  had 
taken  my  degree,  I  carried  out  the  intention  which  I  had  formed 
of  emigrating,  and  that  the  best  years  of  my  life  were  over  and 
done  with  before  I  was  in  a  position  to  return  to  my  own  country. 
During  my  long  absence  I  was,  of  course,  forgotten,  and,  equally 
of  course,  I  did  not  forget.  That  is  the  common  fate  of  exiles, 
who,  when  all  is  said,  are  not  so  very  much  to  be  pitied,  since 
they  have  always  hopes  and  illusions,  as  well  as  memories,  to 
cheer  them  up  in  moments  of  discourafjfement.  Anyhow,  if  they 
will  but  come  back  with  pockets  tolerably  well  filled  (so  as  not  to 
alarm  their  relations),  they  are  not  unlikely  to  be  remembered 
and  welcomed ;  and  I  had  not  been  more  than  a  fortnight  in 
London,  wondering  what  had  become  of  everybody,  and  some- 
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what  forlornly  reconnoitring  the  waste  places  where  everybody 
used  to  be,  when  I  received  a  very  cordial  invitation  from  my 
uncle  to  visit  him  at  what,  in  my  secret  heart,  I  still  called 
'  home,' 

I  found  Morden  Court  unchanged,  and  Uncle  Charles  not 
more  so  than  the  passage  of  time  warranted.  He  was  a  stout, 
grey-headed  old  gentleman ;  his  children  were  grown  up,  married, 
out  in  the  world ;  his  wife  and  he,  left  to  themselves  in  a  house 
which  they  could  not  afford  to  fill  with  guests,  were  glad  enough 
— or,  at  any  rate,  they  said  they  were — to  be  enlivened  for  a  while 
by  the  society  of  one  whom  they  were  pleased  to  call  young. 
But  they  did  not  manage  to  make  me  feel  young ;  they  only 
managed  (ah,  how  easy  that  is  in  deahng  with  the  middle-aged  !) 
to  make  me  talk  about  the  days  of  my  youth  ;  and  what  could  be 
more  natural  than  that,  in  the  expansiveness  of  after-dinner 
conversation,  I  should  seek  to  entertain  them  with  accounts  of 
my  early  poaching  adventures  under  the  skilled  guidance  of  Jerry 
Bartlett  ? 

'  Bartlett ! '  exclaimed  my  uncle,  '  God  bless  my  soul  I  that 
must  be  my  rascal  of  a  tenant.  Only  what  one  might  have 
expected  of  him,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  your  old  friend  has  got  himself  into  a 
tight  place — the  county  gaol,  in  point  of  fact,  where  he  is  await- 
ing his  trial  on  a  charge  of  arson.  Set  fire  to  his  premises  in  the 
most  barefaced  way,  finding,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  a  choice 
between  that  and  bankruptcy.  Sorry  for  his  wife,  who  is  a  capable 
sort  of  woman ;  though,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  that  she 
isn't  well  rid  of  him.  But  for  her,  I  should  have  had  to  turn  him 
out  long  ago ;  for  a  worse  farmer  I  never  met  with.* 

His  wife,  I  presently  learnt,  was  no  other  than  my  old  flame 
Nancy.  Uncle  Charles  spoke  highly  of  her,  and  laughed  at  my 
aunt,  who  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  Mrs.  Bartlett  was  '  too  dressy 
for  her  station.' 

'  The  truth  is,'  said  he,  with  a  wink,  '  that  Mrs.  Bartlett  is  a 
devihsh  handsome  woman,  and  we  know  how  charitable  other 
women  are  apt  to  be  to  those  who  are  blessed  or  ciu:sed  with  good 
looks.  There  has  been  some  gossip,  I  believe ;  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  she  had  amused  herself  a  bit — and  small  blame  to  her  I  Precious 
poor  fun  it  must  have  been  for  her  to  live  with  that  long-legged, 
melancholy,  useless  husband  of  hers,  and  watch  him  letting  things 
go  from  bad  to  worse  every  year !  Kent  ? — oh  yes,  they  have 
paid  their  rent  hitherto — with  renaissions  and  reductions.  But  I 
suspect  Bartlett  was  pretty  near  the  end  of  bis  tether ;  so  what 
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mnBt  the  fool  needs  do  bnt  try  to  swindle  the  insurance  company  ! 
Hadn't  a  word  to  say  for  himself  when  he  was  brought  up  before 
the  magistrates,  and  I  don't  suppose  there  will  be  any  defence 
worth  speaking  of  when  he  stands  his  trial  on  Thursday.  Mean- 
while,' added  my  uncle  ruefully,  'I'm  rebuilding  the  premises, 
and  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  the  whole  cost  doesn't  have 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  my  pocket.' 

This  was  indeed  a  sad  tale,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  a.  fuller 
narration  of  particulars  made  it  almost  impossible  for  me  to  doubt 
that  poor  Jerry  was  guilty.  That  the  conflagration  had  been 
the  work  of  an  incendiary  seemed  to  be  pretty  certain  ;  that  the 
farmer  alone  had  been  about  the  place  when  it  broke  out  had 
apparently  been  proved ;  and  what  gave  the  affair  a  very  black 
look  was  that  he  had  quite  recently  insured  his  belongings  for 
their  outside  value.  I  did  not  gather  that  there  was  anything 
definite  against  his  previous  character ;  but  he  passed,  I  was  told, 
for  being  morose,  eccentric  and  utterly  inefficient  as  a  farmer. 
Indeed,  I  well  remembered  that,  in  the  old  days,  he  had  often 
spoken  with  distaste  and  disgust  of  the  wearisome  monotony  of 
agriculture. 

Some  days  later  I  accompanied  my  uncle  to  the  neighbouring 
assize-town  where  the  trial  was  to  take  place,  and  when  the 
prisoner  was  brought  into  court  I  experienced  one  of  those  shocks 
which  we  all  experience  occasionally,  and  for  which  our  looking- 
glasses  ought  to,  but  do  not,  prepare  us.  Poor  old  Jerry  I  AVas 
it  possible  that  that  elderly,  round-shouldered  man,  whose  black 
hair  and  unkempt  beard  were  so  plentifully  sprinkled  with  grey, 
could  be  the  lithe,  active  lad  for  whom  I  had  once  been  no 
match  either  in  wind  or  limb?  Perhaps  in  that  rank  of  life 
people  age  earlier  than  they  do  in  ours,  and  perhaps  I  was  less 
altered  than  he  ;  for  as  his  lack-lustre  eyes  wandered  vaguely  round 
the  building  they  met  mine,  and  paused  for  a  second,  with  a 
quick  light  of  recognition  in  them.  I  nodded  and  smiled  to  him ; 
but  he  dropped  his  eyelids  at  once  and  never  looked  again  in  my 
direction. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution,  which  occupied  a  long  time, 
rested  necessarily  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  hut  seemed  to  be 
tolerably  conclusive  against  the  prisoner.  The  upshot  of  it  was 
that,  on  the  day  of  the  fire,  he  had  taken  very  good  care  that  the 
farmhouse  should  be  deserted.  The  two  domestic  servants  whom 
he  employed  had  been  given  leave  to  attend  a  neighbouring  fair ; 
Mrs.  Eartlett  had  left  at  eleven  o'clock  to  do  shopping  in  the 
cotmty  town,  it  being  understood  that  she  would  not  return  until 
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the  evening ;  he  himself  had  set  out  at  an  earlier  hour,  upon  the 
pretext  that  he  wished  to  attend  a  sale  of  beast?  some  ten  miles 
away,  at  which  sale  it  was  shown  that  he  had  never  put  in  an 
appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  several  witnesses  were  called  to 
swear  that  he  had  heen  seen  lurking  about  his  own  premises 
between  ten  and  eleven  oclook ;  that  was  immediately  before  his 
wife  had  driven  off  in  her  gig.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
clonds  of  smoke  had  been  seen  rising  from  his  ricke,  near  to  which 
a  half-empty  box  of  matches  had  subsequently  been  discovered ; 
a  strong  wind  which  was  blowing  at  the  time  had  caused  the 
house  to  become  ignited,  and  before  the  flames  could  be  got 
imder,  the  whole  place  had  been  burnt  almost  to  the  ground. 
There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  moment  at 
which  the  prisoner  and  his  wife  had  appeared  upon  the  scene 
of  disaster;  but  it  seemed  to  be  clear  that  both  had  returned 
rather  earlier  than  they  had  been  expected.  I  gathered,  from 
the  line  of  cross-examination  which  the  young  gentleman  who 
represented  Jerry  took  up,  that  he  wished  to  suggest  collusion ; 
though  how  that,  if  established,  would  help  the  accused  it  was  not 
easy  to  see. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  this  bewigged  and  self- 
confident  young  gentleman  to  state  his  client's  case,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  a  very  much  better  defence  than  that  to  offer  to  the 
charge.  It  was  no  business  of  his,  he  said,  to  explain  how  the 
fire,  which  might  have  been  caused  by  accident  or  by  design,  had 
originated ;  all  he  had  to  show  was  that  the  prisoner  could  not 
possibly  have  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  this  he  would  do  without  un- 
necessary waste  of  words  and  time.  He  then  proceeded  to  call 
his  first  witness,  a  smart,  impudent-looking  youth  in  a  loud  check 
suit,  who  carried  his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  and  answered  the  questions 
put  to  him  with  a  certain  air  of  jaunty  defiance. 

His  name  was  Edward  Smale — commonly  called  Ned.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  farmer ;  was  well  acquainted  with  Bartlett  and 
his  wife ;  couldn't  say  that  he  was  upon  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  former ;  as  for  the  latter,  it  was  always  difficult,  according  to 
his  experience,  to  tell  where  you  were  with  a  woman.  Some 
discursive  observations  of  his  were  here  sternly  checked  by  the 
judge,  and  he  was  ordered  to  confine  himself  to  direct  replies. 
The  examining  counsel  had  some  trouble  with  him,  owing  to  his 
loquacity ;  but  what  he  aflSrmed  upon  oath  had  the  appearance  of 
truth,  and  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  examining  counsel's  purpose. 
Briefly,  his  assertion  was  that  at  the  time  when  the  fire  was 
supposed  to  have  broken  out  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  hand-to- 
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hand  fight  with  Jerry  Bartlett  in  a  wood  rented  by  his  father, 
which,  as  everybody  knew,  was  situated  some  six  or  seven  miles 
away  from  the  spot.  He  did  not  consider  that  it  had  been  a  iair 
fight ;  because  his  antagonist  had  attacked  him  with  a  thick  stick, 
and  had  indeed  broken  his  arm,  as  well  &s  his  head,  with  that 
weapon ;  but  he  admitted  that  he  had  received  a  tremendous 
thrashing,  and  believed  (though  he  remembered  nothing  about 
it)  that  Bartlett  must  have  carried  him  to  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
near  his  own  door,  where  he  had  subsequently  been  found.  Some 
corroborative  evidence  was  adduced. 

Under  cross-examination,  Mr.  Smale  displayed  no  reluctance 
to  avow  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  but  was  again  warned  against 
making  irrelevant  statements.  Asked  why  he  had  not  come 
forward  when  the  prisoner  had  been  brought  up  before  the 
magistrates,  he  replied  that  he  would  have  done  so  if  be  had  not 
been  ill  in  bed  at  the  time  and  unaware  of  what  had  taken  place ; 
adding,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  might  concern,  that  if 
any  woman  thought  she  could  make  a  dam  fool  of  Ned  Smale,  he 
hoped  she  knew  better  now. 

Practically,  that  ended  the  case.  The  judge,  in  summing  up, 
told  the  jury  that,  if  they  believed  the  witness  Smale,  they  must 
acquit  the  prisoner ;  and  presuuiably  they  did  believe  him,  for  a 
verdict  of  Not  Guilty  was  at  once  returned. 

Soon  afterwards  I  was  walking  across  the  fields  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  with  my  old  comrade,  whom  I  had  caught  up 
as  he  left  the  court,  and  who  seemed  pleased  to  see  me,  though 
not  quite  so  pleased  as  one  might  have  expected  him  to  be  with 
his  recovered  liberty. 

'  I  don't  know  that  we're  at  the  end  of  this  trouble  yet,  sir,' 
said  he ;  '  I  don't  know  that  we're  at  the  end  of  it  yet.  There's 
that  matchbox,  you  see,  which  cook  can  swear  was  one  that  we 
used  in  the  house.  I  can't  think  but  what  the  insurance  people 
will  want  to  know  more  about  that  matchbox.  Whatever  Ned 
Smale  wanted  to  come  and  give  evidence  for — and  after  I'd  pretty 
well  pounded  him  to  a  jelly,  too  \ — beats  me.  I  wasn't  going  to 
call  him.  Lord  knows !  Nor  yet  I  hadn't  no  idea  as  that  lawyer 
chap  who  defended  me  meant  to  call  him.' 

'  In  other  words,'  I  remarked,  '  your  intention  was  to  sacrifice 
yourself  in  order  that  the  person  whom  you  suspect  of  being  guilty 
might  escape.  You  are  neither  logical  nor  moral,  my  poor  Jerry. 
First  of  all  you  suspect  your  wife  of  arranging  a  rendezvous  with 
that  very  objectionable  young  cad,  and  vrithont  waiting  to  satisfy 
yourself  that  there  is  the  sUghtest  ground  for  your  suspicions,  you 
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proceed  to  break  his  bones.  Then  you  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  has  deliberately  burnt  your  house  down,  and,  instead  of 
taking  the  measures  which  self-preservation  requires  and  your 
opinion  of  her  appears  to  justify,  you  attempt  to  screen  her  by 
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virtually  acknowledging  yourself  the  calprit.  It  is  lucky  lor  you 
that  ft  sharp  young  barrister  thought  it  worth  hia  while  to  under- 
take your  defence.' 

Jerry  gazed  at  me  in  wondering  admiration.  '  You  were 
alwaya  most  extraordinary  clever.  Master  George !  '  he  ejaculated. 
'  To  think  that  you  should  know  all  about  it,  without  ever  having 
been  told ! ' 

=  But  I  don't  know  all  about  it,'  I  modestly  rephed ;  '  I  know 
no  more  than  must  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity.  Suppose, 
just  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  Jerry,  you  were  to  tell  me  all  about 
it  ?  Then  perhaps  I  might  have  a  chance  of  proving  how  extra- 
ordinarily clever  I  am  by  advising  you  what  to  do  next.  For 
that,  I  imagine,  is  the  question  that  is  perplexing  you  at  the 
present  moment.' 

He  confessed  that  it  was,  and  that  he  hardly  anticipated  a 
very  warm  welcome  home  from  Mrs.  Bartlett,  who,  it  appeared, 
had  not  cared  to  be  present  at  his  trial.  The  tale  which  he  un- 
folded, as  we  plodded  along  across  the  fields  and  through  the 
woods  was  one  which  is  common  enough  in  all  ranks,  and  is  the 
more  pathetic  because  it  is  so  provoking — the  tale  of  an  indulgent, 
inefficient,  jealous  husband  and  a  handsome,  selfish,  pleasure- 
loving  wife.  It  is  all  very  well,  in  these  cases,  to  say  that  the 
husband  is  an  ass  and  deserves  what  he  inevitably  gets ;  but  if 
the  husband  be,  as  he  almost  always  ia,  a  good  fellow,  it  is  scarcely 
consolatory  to  have  no  practical  consolation  to  offer  him.  Poor 
Jerry,  I  gathered,  had  had  a  rough  time  of  it  with  the  woman 
whom  he  adored.  He  had  worn  out  her  patience  by  his  inability 
to  farm  at  a  profit  and  his  consequent  inability  to  supply  her  with 
millinery ;  he  had  forfeited  her  respect  by  alternately  ignoring 
her  flirtations  and  upbraiding  her  with  them ;  there  had  been 
quarrels  and  scenes  from  which  he  had  not  emerged  victorious, 
and  the  approach  of  bankruptcy  had  coincided  with  a  silent  con- 
viction on  his  part  that  Nancy  contemplated  eloping  with  the 
flashy  young  Ned  Smale. 

'  I  don't  know,  sir,'  said  he  despondently,  '  but  what  she  may 
have  promised  to  meet  him  that  day,  and  managed  to  let  me  guess 
she  had  promised  to  meet  him,  so  as  to  put  me  off  the  scent.  All 
I  can  tell  you  is  that  he  expected  her  and  found  me ;  and  as  soon 
as  ever  I  got  back  home  I  understood  why  she  had  made  ma 
insure  our  place.  I  couldn't  do  nothing  but  hold  my  tongue — 
nor  yet  I  can't  do  nothing  else  now.  And  we're  ruined,  any  way, 
for  the  insurance  company  won't  pay,  you'll  see.' 

I  thought  it  best  to  reply  that  the  company  would  be  forced 
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to  pfty,  and  to  scold  Jerry  roundly  for  assuining,  upon  insufficient 
evidence,  that  his  wife  was  ft  criminal.  If,  I  sagely  remarked, 
she,  on  her  side,  had  assumed  him  to  be  a  criminal,  he  really  had 
only  himself  to  thank.  I  then  made  certain  pecuniary  proposals 
which  my  means,  luckily,  enabled  me  to  make  to  an  old  friend, 
adding  that  I  meant  to  go  home  with  him  and  see  that  a  recon- 
ciliation took  place.  He  was  very  grateful  and  ostensibly  penitent, 
but  not,  I  think,  very  sanguine.  Probably  he  saw  through  me, 
and  was  not  taken  in  by  the  rather  boisterous  cheerfulness  with 
which  I  chose  to  regard  his  case.  However,  I  contrived  to  raise 
his  spirits  a  little  by  reminding  him  of  our  bygone  nocturnal 
expeditions,  and  he  owned  that  even  now — '  though  I'm  an  old 
man,  sir,  and  seldom  core  to  take  my  gun  down  from  the  rack ' — 
he  sometimes  felt  tempted,  through  sheer  force  of  habit,  to  set  a 
wire  upon  his  neighbour's  land.  So,  chatting  about  the  Ground 
Game  Act  (which  he  condemned)  and  the  other  changes  and 
innovations  that  had  come  to  pass  since  our  young  days,  we 
reached  at  last  the  end  of  our  long  walk,  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  temporary  dwelling  wherein  Mrs.  Bartlett  had  found  shelter 
after  the  catastrophe. 

An  astonished,  rather  than  a  delighted,  woman  gave  us  ad- 
mittance. 

'What,  youf  she  exclaimed,  starting  back,  when  she  recog- 
nised her  husband.  '  Have  you  given  them  the  slip,  then  ?  It's 
no  use  your  coming  here,  so  I  give  you  fair  warning.  "Why,  you 
silly  fool  t — don't  you  know  that  this  will  be  the  very  first  place 
where  the  pohce  will  come  to  search  for  you  ? ' 

I  took  it  upon  myself  to  explain.  I  related  as  succinctly  as  I 
could,  and  without  special  regard  for  Mrs.  Bartlett's  feehngs, 
the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  Jerry's  acquittal.  I  watched 
her  face,  which  grew  paler  and  paler  while  I  was  reporting  Ned 
Sraale's  evidence,  and  I  ended  by  congratulating  her  with  much 
heartiness  upon  a  denouement  '  which,'  said  I,  '  it  is  very  evident 
to  me  that  you  did  not  venture  to  hope  for.' 

'  It's  all  a  pack  of  lies  I '  was  her  defiant  rejoinder.  '  I  know 
nothing  about  your  Ned  Smales  or  your  trumped-up  stories.  If 
I  changed  my  mind  about  going  shopping  that  day,  it  was  only 
because  something  seemed  to  tell  me  I  should  be  wanted  at  home. 
But  I  didn't  get  back  before  the  whole  place  was  in  a  blaze,  and 
nobody  can  say  I  did.  And  who  are  you,  I  should  hke  to  know, 
to  come  meddling  with  what  don't  concern  you  ?  ' 

Time,  which  had  dealt  so  hardly  with  poor  Jerry  Bartlett,  had 
been  wonderfully  lenient  to  his  wife.     Her  brown  locks  were 
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nnstreaked  with  grey,  her  eyes  were  as  clear  and  bright  as  of 
yore,  and,  but  for  a  few  scarcely  perceptible  lines  about  the 
comers  of  her  mouth,  she  might  still  have  passed  for  a  young 
woman.    Certainly  she  was  a  strikingly  handsome  one. 

'  My  dear  madam,'  I  replied  mildly,  '  one  would  really  think, 
to  hear  you,  that  some  accusation  was  being  made  against  you. 
Whereas,  of  course,  we  all  understand  perfectly  well  that  you 
were  no  more  capable  of  making  an  assignation  with  that  fatuous 
young  Smale  -than  of — what  shall  I  say  ?—  destroying  your  own 
premises  by  fire.  As  he  himself  said,  you  simply  made  a  fool  of 
him — and  serve  him  right ! ' 

I  then  told  her  who  I  was,  assured  her  that  her  husband  was 
anxious  to  beg  her  pardon  for  having,  in  a  moment  of  mental 
aberration,  misjudged  her,  and  went  on  to  mention  the  pecuniary 
arrangements  above  alluded  to,  which  appeared  to  meet  her 
views,  I  may  have  been  clumsy — I  am  told  by  those  who  ought 
to  know  that  I  am  apt  to  be  clumsy  in  my  dealings  with  a  sex 
■which  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand ;  but  at  least  I  appeared 
to  be  successful,  for  she  was  both  gracious  and  grateful  in  her 
reception  of  my  remarks,  and  she  waxed  quite  coquettish  when  I 
alluded  to  the  conquest  that  she  had  made  of  my  juvenile  affec- 
tions. Perhaps  she  was  a  little  frightened ;  probably  she  was  a 
good  deal  relieved  ;  in  any  case,  she  played  her  part  well  enough 
in  the  reconciliation  scene  which  I  had  meiitally  rehearsed,  and  I 
left  her  and  her  husband  seated  hand  in  hand,  after  the  approved 
fashion  on  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

But  the  epilogue  was,  I  suppose,  inevitable.  Jerry  overtook 
me  before .  I  had  proceeded  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  on  my  line 
of  retreat,  and  had  one  or  two  breathless  questions  to  ask.  Did 
I  really  think  that  the  insurance  money  would  be  forthcoming  ? 
Was  I  sure  that  his  wife  stood  in  no  danger  of  being  arrested  ? 
Might  he  take  it  that  my  uncle  would  consent  to  renew  their 
lease  of  the  farm,  whatever  happened  ?  I  comforted  him  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  I  could  not,  of  course,  answer  for  the 
insurance  company  ;  but  I  felt  justified  in  telling  him  that,  as 
regarded  other  matters,  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  I  strongly 
advised  him  to  forget  the  past  and  make  a  fresh  start. 

'  There's  two  parties  wanted  to  that  bargain,  Master  George,'  said 
he,  with  a  sigh-  '  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  how  it  is  between  me  and 
her ;  yon  could  see  for  yourself.  She  don't  care  a  brass  farthing 
for  me,  nor  ever  will.  So  long  as  she's  safe  and  well  provided  for, 
that's  all  I  wanted,  and  all  I  shall  get,  I'd  as  soon  have  gone  to 
prison  for  her  as  not^aye,  or  swung  for  her,  if  it  had  come  to 
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that.  Hanging  isn't  such  a  bad  death  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  and  when  you  remember  that  we've  all  got  to  die  some  day. 
You've  seen  me  kill  hares  and  rabbits  before  now.  Crack !— all's 
over  in  the  snap  of  a  finger  and  thumb.  Well,  good  night,  sir, 
and  thank  you  kindly  for  all  you're  doing  for  us.' 

To  speak  quite  frankly,  I  deserved  some  thanks,  and  I  had 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  that  evening  with  Uncle  Charles,  who  was 
naturally  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  hopeless  tenant ;  but,  being 
a  good-natured  sort  of  man  in  his  way,  he  ended  by  yielding 
to  my  representations,  and  I  dare  say  he  may  have  felt  that 
Providence  had  bestowed  upon  him  his  just  reward  when  news 
was  brought  to  us  on  the  following  morning  that  Jerry  Bartlett 
had  been  found  suspended  by  the  neck  to  one  of  his  own  apple- 
trees,  stone  dead. 

'  I  am  not  in  the  least  sorpriBed,'  my  uncle  declared.  '  Depend 
npon  it,  if  that  fellow  wasn't  guilty  himself,  he  knew  very  well 
who  was ;  and  though  I'm  sorry  for  his  wife,  I  can't  help  think- 
ing that  she  is  lucky  to  be  quit  of  a  good-for-nothing  scamp.' 

The  coroner's  jury,  taking  a  more  merciful  view,  found  that 
the  deceased  had  committed  suicide  whilst  labouring  under 
temporary  insanity ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  quite  of  one 
mind  with  those  enlightened  citizens.  "What,  indeed,  can  be 
more  insane  than  to  die  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  who  dislikes 
and  despises  you  ?  Nothing,  perhaps,  except  to  attempt  to  live 
with  her. 

What,  I  confess,  went  a  little  against  the  grain  with  me  was 
that,  in  view  of  the  promise  that  I  had  made  to  the  friend  of  my 
youth,  I  bad  to  make  certain  disbursements  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow.  But  I  buttoned  up  my  pockets  when  she  espoused 
Mr.  Edward  Smale,  who  subsequently  took  the  farm,  and  who,  I 
believe,  is  doing  well  with  it.  Mrs.  Smale,  my  micle  tells  me,  is 
much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  much  admired.  One 
says  to  oneself  in  the  depths  of  one's  wicked  heart  that  possibly 
Jerry's  successor  may  yet  be  made  acquainted  with  the  revenges 
of  time. 
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BY  SUSAN,  COUNTESS  OF  MALMESBUBY 

The  Hampshire  Stour,  though  almost  unknown  to  fame,  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  httle  sporting  rivers  in  the  South  of  England. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  it  excels  in  any  one  way,  but  that  its 
natural  advantages  are  so  various ;  it  is  so  versatile,  if  I  may  say 
BO,  its  talents  are  so  many,  its  resources  so  great.  It  is  hke  a 
charming  friend,  a  companion  with  whom  one  is  never  dull,  while 
the  homely  English  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  grey  water,  with 
flashes  of  hght,  or  of  brown  and  black,  as  it  travels  by,  deep  and 

With  such  a  tide  as,  moving,  seems  asleep. 
Too  full  for  sound  or  foam, 

winds  its  way  slowly  but  surely  to  unsuspected  depths  in  one's 
affection.  At  Blackwater  Ferry,  where  I  most  hke  to  think  of 
it,  the  river  is  fast  nearing  its  journey's  end.  It  moves  with 
dignity  and  case,  without  the  nervous  haste  of  torrents  less  sure  of 
themselves  or  of  the  appreciation  of  their  little  world.  It  has  a 
haven  alike  for  youth  and  age,  for  despair  a  refuge,  and  for  the 
'  unquiet  heart  and  brain  '  a  medicine. 

The  Valley  of  the  Stour,  along  which  the  Danes  of  old 
(ought  their  way  to  the  rich  city  of  Winchester,  leaving  traces  of 
their  passage  in  the  many  curious  barrows  scattered  along  its 
course,  is  fertilised  by  its  periodic  floods,  when,  like  a  miniature 
Nile,  it  brings  the  rich  Dorsetshire  soil  to  the  poorer  land  farther 
down  its  path,  as  it  coils  through  meadows  renowned  for  being  able 
to  fatten  a  bullock  without  artificial  food.  For  many  s  day  in 
winter-time  the  ferry  rope  stops  helplessly  and  ridiculously  in 
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the  middle  of  the  stream,  while,  higher  up,  the  ford  at  Pigshute 
would  be  impassable  even  to  a  man  flying  for  his  life,  as  Tyrrell 
was  when  he  crossed  it  on  his  way  to  Poole.  Let  not  the  un- 
initiated imagine  that  these  floods  are  unwholesome,  for  Christ- 
church  is  never  so  healthy,  at  least,  so  it  declares,  as  when  the 
Stourand  Avon  are  'out;'  but  of  an  evening  a  deadly  mist  crawls 
up  the  valley  and  settles,  white  as  snow,  about  three  feet  above  the 
ground.  This  it  is  which  brings  disaster  in  its  train,  and  not  the 
cleansing  and  fertilising  waters  from  up  the  country. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  small  river.  I  may  add  that  its 
enemies  have  been  known  to  call  it  a  sluggish  one,  and,  like  many 
a  sluggish  nature,  it  baa  a  dangerous  temper,  while  deadly  under- 
currents lie  hid  beneath  its  placid  surface.  Almost  every  pool 
has  claimed  its  human  sacrifice,  and  bears  a  name  tragic  with 
the  memory  of  one  who  perished  there. 

But,  sluggish  though  its  flow  may  be,  it  is  bright  and  clear, 
its  clean  gravelly  bottom  forming  an  unrivalled  bed  for  perch, 
while  pike  are  very  different  fish  caught  in  its  wholesome  stream 
from  what  they  can  be  in  muddy  lakes  and  back  waters,  hooked 
fresh  from  some  unholy  orgie  upon  rats  or  young  ducks.  Here 
they  are  excellent  eating,  and  if  the  fillets  are  properly  cut  from 
the  flank,  rejecting,  in  the  orthodox  manner,  the  whole  of  the 
back,  then,  fried  in  batter  and  served  with  satice  Tartare,  I  con- 
fidently recommend  them  to  the  epicure,  certain  that  he  will  not 
know  them  from  whiting.  Pike  in  season  are  a  most  lovely  iri- 
descent golden  colour,  and,  as  I  can  tell  from  personal  experience, 
they  can  sometimes  make  a  very  good  fight  for  their  life  when  in 
condition,  and  when  they  are  fished  for  in  sporting  fashion  with 
tolerably  hght  tackle  and  an  ordinary  small  salmon  rod.  If  this 
is  done,  an  incessant  heavy  strain  must  be  kept,  up,  as  otherwise 
the  pike  will  have  his  teeth  well  into  your  line  almost  before  you 
have  begun  to  play  him.  Gimp,  of  course,  puts  a  stop  to  this 
manoeuvre,  and  you  can  simply  and  artlessly  haul  him  out  sooner 
or  later,  while  you  take  your  time  comfortably,  knowing  yourself 
to  be  safe.     This  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  sport. 

I  remember,  one  lovely  evening  in  June,  catching  nine  pike, 
varying  from  twelve  to  twenty-seven  pounds  in  weight,  in  the 
course  of  two  hours'  trolling,  with  dace  as  a  bait.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  beauty  of  the  scene — the  setting  sun,  the  occasional 
flash  of  a  kingfisher,  the  whirr  of  a  wild  duck's  vrings  singing 
overhead  through  the  evening  air,  the  swaying  of  the  reeds  to 
what  we  used  to  call  a  '  trout  breeze,'  to  distinguish  a  light  wind 
from  the  '  salmon  breeze,'  which  is  distantly  related  to  half  a 
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gale.  I  can  see  the  water  plants,  some  rare,  some  beautiful,  some 
both  scarce  and  lovely,  and  hear  the  plash  of  the  oar,  as  Dngald 
Cameron,  our  Highland  fisherman,  alert  and  wary,  gently  dropped 
us  down  over  the  likely  places. 

One  o£  these  pike,  the  largest  of  the  party,  gave  some  trouble. 


a  purchase  which  enables 
them  to  cut  themselves 

loose.  Then  is  the  time,  when  they  disappear  in  this  way, 
to  stir  them  up  as  sharply  aa  your  tackle  will  allow,  other- 
wise your  fish  and  your  best  flight  of  hooks  may  swim  away 
down  the  river  and  pass  for  ever  out  of  your  hfe.  As  the  pike's 
want  of  gameness  enables  you  tQ  land  him  long  before  he  is 
exhausted  by  the  play  of  the  rod,  it  follows  that  the  struggle 
is  by  no  means  over  when  he  is  safely  oat  of  the  water,  for 
then  you  must  beware  of  his  bite.  In  the  case  of  my  twenty- 
seven  pounder,  he  made  his  teeth  meet  in  my  inexperienced 
finger,  while  I  was  attempting  to  relieve  him  of  the  hook,  just  as 
if  he  had  been  a  dog  from  whom  I  was  taking  a  bone.     Dugald, 
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who  would  naturally  have  performed  this  delicate  operation  lor 
me,  was  so  elated  at  the  size  of  our  fish  that  he  relapsed  at  once 
into  Gaehc  and  into  an  attempt  to  execute  the  Highland  dance 
of  triumph,  Borely  impeded  by  limited  space,  the  necessity  for 
trimming  the  boat  and  for  sticking  to  his  oars.  Inside  him — I 
mean,  of  course,  the  pike — was  a  perch  of  two  pounds  and  three 
quEirters  in  weight,  enough  in  all  conscience  to  swallow  at  a  gulp ; 
but  those  bull-dog  jaws  and  that  throat  could  have  disposed  of 
a  baby  whale,  and  still,  like  OUver,  have  asked  for  more.  To  us, 
degenerate  products  of  a  debilitating  civilisation,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  digest  a  whole  fish  (other  than  a  whitebait)  head,  tail, 
scales,  and  bones,  to  say  nothing  of  the  perch's  peculiar  dorsal 
fin ;  but  the  pike,  with  all  his  teeth  and  jaws,  disdains  to  chew 
his  food,  and  bolts  it  whole,  leaving  it  to  fight  the  matter  out 
with  hia  interior,  unaided  by  artificial  stimulants.  What  a 
text  for  the  total  abstainer !  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  it,  as  I 
do  not  belong  to  the  species.  To  be  a  really  effective  apostle  of 
the  creed,  you  should  at  one  time  have  swung  the  whole  beat  of 
the  pendulum.  A  moderate  drinker,  hated  on  the  one  hand  and 
despised  on  the  other,  is  a  hopeless  person  to  convert. 

The  perch  fishing,  too,  is  excellent  of  its  kind.  They  are  a 
bony  tribe,  and  usually  despised  as  an  article  of  food ;  but  some 
of  the  larger  ones,  which  run  up  to  three  pounds  in  weight,  killed 
at  the  proper  time  of  year,  are  excellent  in  a  w&ter-suchet, 
delicately  prepared  in  suitable  stock,  with  shreds  of  horse-radish 
to  heighten  the  flavour.  Like  most  perch  fishers,  I  am  absolutely 
persuaded  that  if  you  lose  one  which  you  have  hooked,  he  goes 
and  tells  all  the  others  in  that  hole.  He  was  probably  the  one 
on  guard,  posted  to  look  out  for  danger,  as  I  have  seen  with  a 
herd  of  deer,  or  with  the  wild  cattle  at  Chillingham,  and  he  nobly 
took  the  bait  to  see  where  the  peril  lay,  glad  enough,  no  doubt, 
when  you  foolishly  lowered  the  point  of  your  rod,  to  get  off, 
finding  life  with  his  friends  more  sweet  than  death  for  his  country. 
When  this  has  happened,  you  had  better  remove  yourself  to  other 
grounds  at  once,  for  never  another  bite  will  you  get  until  you  do. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  prudence,  you  may  clear  out  a  hole  of 
every  fish  it  contains.  My  favourite  perch-ground  was  a  place 
called  Tommy's  Hole,  and  I  have  caught  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
large  ones  in  that  single  place.  Who  Tommy  was,  and  whether 
he  ended  his  life  there  by  design  or  accident,  I  never  could  find 
out.  But — and  it  is  a  dreadful  thought ! — the  perch  were  finer 
in  that  hole  than  anywhere  else. 

These  fish  are,  I  have  always  thought,  rather  above  the  average 
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in  intellect,  like  trout,  and  unlike,  salmon  and  pike,  which  are 
undoubtedly  of  low  mental  cahbre,  and  are  unable  to  control  an 
unnatural  appetite  for  what  one  would  think  must  be  most  un- 
likely looking  dainties.  A  salmon,  when  he  is  so  minded,  will 
take  almost  anything  you  choose  to  place,  in  a  sufficiently  alluring 
fashion,  under  his  noae.  The  manner  of  your  presenting  it  to 
him,  the  hghtneas  of  your  cast,  has  more  to  do  with  his  acceptance 
of  your  attentions  than  the  substance  of  your  offering.  Like  a 
woman,  when  he  won't,  he  won't,  nothing  will  make  him.  Leave 
him  to  his  reflections  and  go  home.  You  will  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  testing  youi  tackle  against  the  time  you  meet  him 
in  a  happier  mood. 

Pike  are  very  easy  to  catch,  and  skill  has  httle  to  do  with  their 
capture.  Standing  one  day  on  the  bridge  I  cast  my  bait  into  the 
river  to  see  if  the  Une  ran  easily  through  the  rings.  The  top  of 
my  troUing-rod  was  not  secured  and  fell  into  the  water  with  a 
splash.  At  that  moment  a  pike  took  the  bait  in  spite  of  my 
clumsy  cast,  and  I  landed  him  with  the  last  joint  of  ray  rod 
swimming  in  the  stream.  In  spite  of  my  appreciation  of  the 
perch-mind,  I  must  admit  that  one  day  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  very  foolish  one.  I  was  sitting  idly  in  the  boat  on  a  bright 
summer  afternoon  (June  is  the  time  to  catch  perch,  as  they  are 
then  in  the  holes ;  when  they  are  in  the  shallows  they  will  not 
take  the  bait),  and,  having  detached  the  piece  of  shotted  gut  and 
hook  with  its  minnow  from  the  line,  put  my  arm  into  the  water 
OS  deep  as  I  could  and  watched  my  tiny  bait  playing  in  the 
current.  Lnmediately  I  hooked  a  large  perch,  which  must  certainly 
have  seen  the  whole  apparatus  from  below. 

It  was  in  the  StouT  that  I  caught  my  first  roach,  and  nearly 
fainted  with  horror  when  he  loudly  croaked  in  my  face.  It  was 
a  horrid  sound,  and  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself  that  I  had 
committed  a  murder.  I  felt  as  I  had  done  on  a  former  occasion 
when,  walking  by  the  water,  I  idly  thrust  my  stick  into  a  little 
hole  in  a  tree.  All  at  once  I  heard  a  hitter  wail,  and  found  I  had 
woonded  a  baby  bat.  The  tiny  face  was  terribly  human,  and  the 
cries  piteous  to  the  ear.  I  could  only  put  it  back  and  trust  that 
nature  might  restore  the  hurts  caused  by  my  careless  blow. 

No  doubt  the  full-fledged  salmon  fisher  will  look  upon  all  this 
much  as  the  foxhunter  does  upon  the  accomplishment  of  rat-catch- 
ing, bat  it  should  be  remembered  that  pike  and  perch  fishing  come 
in  at  a  time  when  salmon  either  do  not  run,  or  else  are  protected 
from  the  seductive  devices  of  the  angler  by  the  decrees  of  the  law. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  case  in  the  Stour,  which  is  a  very  early 
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river,  where  the  salmon  are  mighty  particular,  and  often  refuse  to 
rise  to  the  fly  at  all.  I  can  remember  the  days,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  wheu  all  that  was  known  of  salmon  fishing  in  the  Stour  was 
a  dark  oral  tradition  handed  down  respecting  the  hooking  of  a 
huge  one  while  trolling  for  pike  with  a  dace.  Need  I  say  that 
this  monster  was  never  brought  to  land,  but  disappeared  into  that 
limbo  where  all  the  enormous  fish  we  lose  retire  for  ever,  looming 
bigger  as  they  recede  into  the  fog  of  years  ?  It  was  against  the 
credibility  of  the  story  that  its  author  had  a  reputation  for  in- 
dulging in  the  ancient  art  of  archery,  and,  personally,  I  did  not 
believe  it.  The  event  in  question  was  supposed  to  have  happened 
before  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  an  iron-stone  reef  off 
Hengistbury  Head.  After  part  of  it  had  been  removed,  it  was 
found  that  the  lie  of  a  bar  of  sand  stretching  across  Christchurch 
Bay  and  out  as  far  as  Highclifle  had  suddenly  altered,  thus 
affecting  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  and  Stour,  which  join  a  little 
higher  up  and  fall  into  the  sea  together.  This  sand-bank,  which 
had  existed  for  years,  was  washed  away  in  a  few  weeks,  and  from 
that  time  the  Stour  blossomed  out  into  a  salmon  river.  Just  as 
sometimes  a  hopeless  '  detrimental '  may  become  a  parti.  Those 
who  had  loved  the  httle  river  in  its  old  days,  when  it  played  very 
second  fiddle  to  its  elder  brother,  the  salmon-bearing  Avon,  now 
held  up  their  heads  and  had  no  cause  to  he  ashamed  of  their 
affection.  For,  once  the  obstacle  removed  which  had  displeased 
their  fancy,  up  came  salmon  by  the  hundred,  bright  as  silver  out- 
side, pink  and  creamy  inside.  Most  of  them,  alas  t  ended  their 
exploration  in  the  nets  at  the  Bun,  disastrously  as  other  explorers 
have  done  before  them,  but  some  crept  through,  and  others  were 
well  advised  enough  to  choose  for  their  journey  those  hours 
between  mid-day  Saturday  and  Monday  morning  when  netting, 
happily  for  the  rod-fishers,  is  illegal. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  instead  of  one  (mythical)  salmon  during 
countless  ages,  the  Stour,  in  that  part  of  it  only  which  lies  between 
Iford  and  about  a  mile  above  Throop  Weir,  now  began  to  produce 
about  eighty  fish  in  the  season.  This  was  indeed  a  change  for 
the  better,  especially  as  the  fish  were  mostly  very  heavy  and  in 
splendid  condition. 

I  recollect  an  almost  Homeric  combat  between  myself  and  a 
beautiful  fresh-run  salmon  about  the  end  of  April,  some  years  ago. 
It  had  been  a  cloudless  day,  and  during  the  long  hours  he  lay  under 
the  bank,  close  to  the  top  of  the  water,  so  that  you  might  easily 
have  touched  him  with  your  finger,  and  could  see  his  eye  craftily 
turned  upon  you.     I  noticed  the  colour  of  his  back,  and  thought 
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Borrowfully  that  he  must  be  a  '  red  '  fish,  not  allowing,  &b  it  after- 
wards proTed,  for  the  tint  of  the  water ;  Btill,  as  I  reflected,  these 
often  a£ford  better  aport  than  the  '  clean '  fish  just  up  from  hearty 
meals  in  the  sea  on  prawns  and  too  fat  for  sustained  exertion. 

He  never  moTcd,  nor  even  looked,  so  far  as  we  could  tell,  at 
the  most  tempting  fly.  Time  sped  away,  and  faintly,  in  the  dis- 
tance, I  could  hear  the  bell  at  Heron  Court  ringing  for  the  servants' 
dinner  at  one  o'clock.  Every  fisherman  knows  that  each  river  has 
certain  hours  during  which  the  fish  rise  in  preference  to  any  other. 
Now  the  one  o'clock  bell  at  Heron  Court  had  come  to  be  known 
as  the  salmon-bell,  bo  surely  did  the  fish  rise  at  that  time  of  day, 
not  moTing  again  to  any  persuasion  till  between  five  and  seven 
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in  the  evening.  Various  notable  fishermen  had  by  this  time  tried 
their  hands,  but  with  no  result.  I  began  to  think  our  friend  was 
a  lost  soul  and  not  a  '  right '  fish  at  all.  There  was  something 
in  his  glassy  eye  which  chilled  your  very  bones  and  gave  a  certain 
colour  to  the  idea. 

There  was  no  one  about.  The  men  at  the  mill  higher  up  the 
river,  but  within  sight,  had  gone  to  their  dinner,  guided  by  the 
'  salmon '  bell.  Dugald  approached  me  with  perfidious  words  on 
bis  lips  and  a  gaff  in  his  red  right  hand.  '  Look  at  him  I '  he 
nrged,  '  laughing  at  the  lot  of  us.  Now,  Milady,  there  is  no  one 
by,  take  the  gaff  to  him !  We'll  have  him  out  before  the  men 
come  back  from  their  dinner,  and  crimp  him  fine,  so  no  one  will 
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know  but  what  you've  hooked  him  fair  and  aquEire  1 '  It  was  an 
awful  moment.  I  wavered.  Dugald  and  I  stood  guiltily  looking 
at  the  gaff.  My  fingera  longed  for  it.  At  last,  with  a  supreme 
effort,  '  No  ! '  I  cried ;  '  he  shall  have  a  chance  for  his  life.  I  will 
try  for  him  myself  at  sunset,  and  then  we  may  have  more  luck, 
but  I  will  not  snatch  him.'  Also,  I  did  not  wish  to  be  had  up 
before  a  magistrate  for  illegal  practices. 

Fortified  in  my  mind  with  this  heroic  resolution,  I  leisurely 
returned  home  to  recruit  the  physical  part  of  me  with  luncheon, 
and  to  attend  to  those  duties  from  which  even  the  ardent  sports- 
woman is  not  entirely  free. 

About  six  o'clock  I  returned  to  the  charge,  fresh  and  ready 
for  the  fray.  May  I  here  say  that  the  wielding  of  an  eighteen- 
foot  salmon  rod  is  rather  strenuous  exercise,  and  that  it  is  not 
easy  for  a  woman  to  go  on  casting  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  line  at 
least  in  a  satisfactory  way  for  many  hours  together  ?  Now,  how- 
ever, I  felt  that  I  was  mistress  of  the  situation,  and,  just  as  the 
sun  was  going  down,  I  threw  my  first  fly  over  the  reluctant 
salmon.  I  suppose  he  had  run  up  against  the  stream  the  night 
before  and  was  tired  out,  so  that  he  had  not  been  disposed  to 
rise  while  the  sun  was  up ;  for  now,  when  I  was  lucky  enough 
with  my  first  cast  to  land  the  fly  just  above  his  nose,  he  took  it 
with  a  heavy  plunge  and  boil  of  the  water  all  round  him,  which 
showed  that  we  had  not  over-estimated  his  size — quite  the 
reverse.  I  had  hooked  him,  na'y,  rather,  he  had  hooked  me,  for 
had  I  been  alone  he  would  certainly  have  pulled  me  into  the 
water  in  that  first  mad  rush. 

But  Dugald  was  there  and  held  on  to  my  skirt,  while  my  fish 
plunged  down  stream.  I  knew  I  could  not  follow  him  far,  for 
there  was  a  bog  close  at  hand  impossible  to  pass,  and  as  to 
wading  into  the  river,  that  desperate  measure  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  I  knew  I  could  not  stand  against  the  stream  in 
water  up  to  my  waist,  and  life  was  still  sweet.  "Well  aware  of 
these  circumstances,  and  hoarse  with  excitement,  Dugald  shouted 
into  my  ear,  '  Show  him  the  butt,  or  we'll  lose  him  yet ! '  So  I  put 
out  all  my  strength  to  stop  his  downward  course.  I  felt  I  could 
not  hold  out  very  long  with  a  fish  of  that  size,  the  stream  against 
me,  and  the  weight  of  all  my  line  run  out,  but  fortunately  he 
was  fat,  and  soon  the  strain  began  to  tell.  He  dashed  up  into 
more  favourable  quarters,  more  favourable  at  least  for  me,  as 
I  had  several  hundred  yards  of  clear  ground  between  me  and  the 
mill.  The  game  was  now  almost  in  my  hands,  unless  my  strength, 
never  too  great,  should  fail  me,  or  my  tackle  play  me  false. 
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For  thirty-five  minutes  we  struggled,  he  for  his  life  and  I  for 
glory  and  the  pot,  but  at  last,  panting  and  exhan&ted,  I  brought 
my  prize  within  reach  of  Dugald's  gaff,  and  in  a  moment  he  lay 
stretched  upon  the  grass,  looking  like  a  streak  of  moonlight  in 
the  red  of  the  setting  sun.  I  was  a  proud  woman  that  day  and 
many  days  afterwEirds,  for  he  weighed  thirty-two  pounds,  and  was 
perfectly  fresh  run.  Thus  was  virtue  rewarded,  as  I  could  easily 
have  snatched  him  with  a  gaff  when  he  lay  basking  under  the 
bank  earlier  in  the  day,  unless,  indeed,  with  a  lash  of  his  mighty 
tail,  he  had  carried  me  down,  gaff  and  all,  to  give  my  name  to  a 
new  '  hole  '  in  the  Stour,  never  again  to  see  the  sunny  meadows 
or  the  fir-clad  hills. 
Must   I    admit,   at 


the  fisherman. 
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Other  moDstrons-looking  objects  he  had  for  dark  weather  snd 
thick  water,  but,  to  me,  anything  was  preferable  to  hia  bottle  of 
glycerine,  in  which  there  swam  a  company  of  ancient  boiled 
prawns,  quite  unfit  for  society.  This  was  the  last  infirmity  of 
our  ignoble  minds,  harassed  by  dark  hints  of  household  necessity, 
and  irritated  by  the  airs  and  graces  of  fish,  sporting  on  their  way 
up  stream  to  alien  waters  under  our  very  noses,  unworthy,  we 
sternly  felt,  to  be  treated  like  gentlemen. 

In  some  of  the  poolsin  the  Stour  fish  never  seem  to  rise  at 
all,  although  it  is  known  that  they  lie  there,  and  here  they  are 
netted  from  time  to  time.  Such  a  pool  is  the  one  below  Throop 
Weir,  which  is  very  deep  and  has  a  dangerous  under-current. 

Here  it  was  that  poor  Dugald  Cameron  came  to  his  end  in 
the  river  that  he  loved  and  knew  so  well.  As  he  was  drawing  up 
one  of  the  hatches  it  suddenly  gave  way  ;  he  fell  backwards  into 
the  mill  dam,  and  was  sucked  down  through  the  opening.  He 
rose  for  a  moment  in  Uie  pool  below,  apparently  stunned,  for 
although  a  rope  was  thrown  right  over  his  hands,  he  made  no 
effort  to  catch  it,  and  sank,  to  be  seen  no  more,  till  he  was  drawn 
out,  in  one  of  his  own  nets,  with  four  large  salmon.  Like  so 
many  Highlanders  of  that  class,  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman  in 
thought  and  manner,  and  a  sportsman  to  the  core. 

From  a  culinary  point  of  view,  another  very  good  little  Stour 
fish  is  the  snig ;  this,  I  need  hardly  perhaps  explain,  is  a  kind 
of  eel  which  does  not  migrate  to  the  sea.  It  is  much  more 
delicate  in  flavour-  than  the  ordinary  eel,  and  not  at  all  oily. 
Tench  also  are  to  be  netted  in  some  of  the  holes ;  their  gelatinous 
skin  is  considered  a  dainty,  thongh  personally  I  think  it  much  the 
reverse,  while  the  flesh  is  like  boiled  flannel.  They  had,  how- 
ever, a  high  reputation  in  the  days  when  the  Holy  Fathers  still 
inhabited  Christchurch  Priory,  and  ran  up  long  bills  for  salmon 
among  other  luxuries,  which  history  avers  they  were  unable  to 
pay.  Duck  shooting  on  the  Stour  is  not  the  least  of  its  attractions 
as  a  sporting  river,  and  many  a  happy  hour  have  I  spent,  crouch- 
ing in  a  gaze,  watching  duck  as  they  were  driven  '  up-along '  or 
'  down-along '  as  they  say  in  those  parts,  according  to  the  wind. 

This  modest  record  of  varied  sport  in  our  little  Hampshire 
river  falls  far  short  of  the  brilliant  doings  in  more  celebrated 
streams,  but  at  no  time  of  the  year  does  it  fail  to  afford  amuse- 
ment and  occupation.  Those  only  who  have  lived  amongst  river 
scenery  can  know  how  it  grows  into  your  very  soul,  and  how, 
amidst  the  roar  of  a  great  city,  the  heart  listens  for  the  far-off 
music  of  the  water's  flow. 
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BY  HORACE  HUTCHINSON 

DiSBABLi,  who  said  most  things  well,  is  credited  with  having 
remarked  that  '  nothing  succeeds  like  success,'  Until  one  hegins 
to  ask  oneself  what  it  means,  it  sounds  an  extraordinarily  profound 
saying.  In  point  of  fact  we  probably  were  not  intended  to  ask 
ourselves  too  exactly  what  it  means.  But  if  we  begin  to  dis- 
criminate the  senses  in  which  the  phrase  may  be  taken,  one  sense 
^namely,  that  success  breeds  success — immediately  'jumps  with' 
all  our  experience. 

Let  us  preach  awhile  from  this  text  about  the  amateur  cham- 
pionship of  golf. 

The  amateur  championship  competition,  now  so  popular  and 
interesting,  owed  its  inception  to  the  energy  of  the  Royal 
Liverpool  Golf  Club.  In  1886  this  club  gave  a  fine  prize,  to  be 
played  for  under  tournament  conditions,  open  to  all  amateurs. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Macfie  was  the  winner  of  this  tournament,  which 
virtually,  and  in  consideration  of  the  golfing  quality  of  the  entry, 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  amateur  championship  com- 
petition. In  the  eye  of  all  golfers  Mr.  Macfie  was  amateur 
champion  for  the  year.  There  was  no  flaw  in  his  title  except  a 
purely  technical  one ;  the  tournament  had  received  no  general 
and  authoritative  recognition  as  an  amateur  championship  tourna- 
ment.    He  held  the  championship  without  the  title  deeds. 

The  next  year,  as  a  direct  outcome  of  this  tournament,  a 
similar  competition  received  the  recognition  of  many  Golf  Clubs, 
that  subscribed  to  purchase  a  prize  which  should  be  called  the 
Amateur  Championship  Cup.      The  cup  was  to  be  held  by  the 
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clnb  from  which  the  winner  entered,  the  winner  receiving,  for  his 
own  record  of  the  triumph,  a  gold  medal.  A  siWer  medal  was  the 
portion  of  him  who  was  in  the  final  tie  with  the  champion ;  and 
the  defeated  semi-finaUsta  consoled  themeelves  with  base  bronze. 
Delegates  appointed  by  the  subscribing  clubs  drew  np  conditions 
of  play,  and  fixed  the  varying  arenas  of  the  contest,  which,  in 
the  first  year,  was  played,  as  seems  right  and  proper,  on  the  St. 
Andrews  links. 

That,  briefly,  is  the  history  of  the  amateur  championship.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  first  seven  years  of  its  existence 
only  three  names  were  inscribed  on  the  plate  at  the  base  of  the 
championship  urn.  In  1893  Mr.  Peter  Anderson  unexpectedly 
interfered  with  the  triangular  duel,  beating  Mr.  Laidlay  (one  of 
the  three  previous  winners)  by  a  single  hole,  at  Prestwick.  The 
following  year  Mr.  Ball,  who  had  already  won  oftener  than  any 
other,  again  became  amateur  champion,  and  in  1895  was  only 
beaten  in  the  final  round,  and  at  the  nineteenth  hole,  by  Mr. 
Leshe  Balfour-Melville. 

It  is  remarkable  in  what  a  select  circle  the  amateur  champion- 
ship has  been  kept.  Mr.  Ball  has  won  it  four  times  to  any  other's 
tvrice ;  it  is  possible,  however,  to  find  a  measure  of  apology  for  this 
lion-like  appropriation  of  honours  by  Mr.  Ball.  In  the  first  place 
he  has  played  for  the  championship  oftener,  we  believe,  than  any 
other  winner.  We  think  we  are  right  in  saying  that  he  has 
entered  for  it  every  time  since  its  inauguration ;  and  we  doubt  if 
any  other  hes  knocked  so  assiduously  at  the  door  of  Fame's 
temple.  And  also  the  championship  has  thrice  been  played  at 
Hoylake,  Mr.  Ball's  home  green,  which  should,  no  doubt,  give  him 
■  a  measure  of  advantage.  It  is  true  that  the  tournament  has  been 
played  even  more  often— four  times,  to  wit — over  the  links  of 
St,  Andrews,  but  it  so  happens  that  neither  of  the  three  triangular 
dnellists  has  been  at  home  on  St.  Andrews.  The  two  who  have 
interfered  have  been  St.  Andrews'  men ;  yet  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Anderson,  chose  to  win  away  from  home— at  Prestwick.  "With 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
exculpate  Mr.  Ball  altogether  from  his  sins  in  taking  the  hon's 
share  of  glory.  He  has  won  twice  at  Hoylake,  it  is  true,  but  he 
has  also  won  twice  elsewhere— namely,  at  Prestwick  once  and  at 
Sandwich  once.  He  is  not  a  bit  particular  about  where  he  wins  ; 
and  we  have  seen,  moreover,  that  he  was  within  an  ace  of  winning 
this  very  year  at  St.  Andrews, 

Now  all  these  items  of  history,  having  as  their  chief  '  common 
measure,'  so  to  speak,  the  fact  of  the  small  circle  within  which 
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the  amateur  championship  bae  practically  been  kept,  go  to 
illustrate  the  truth  of  the  olraervation  attributed  to  the  great  Tory 
preroier,  that  'nothing  succeeds  like  success,'  Take  it  more 
narrowly  in  the  sense  that  success  breeds  success — that  success 
produces  confidence  which  will  be  a  factor  in  further  success — and 
it  is  probable  that  the  apprehension  of  this  truth  will  explain  the 
smallness,  which  before  seemed  extraordinary,  of  the  hmits  within 
which  golfers  have  kept  the  amateur  championship,  for  the 
narrowness  of  these  limits  really  has  been  rather  extraordinary. 
It  is  not  altogether  to  be  credited  that  the  members  of  this  small 
clique  are  really  so  much  better  golfers  than  the  others  as  the 
facts  seem  to  show — that  is  to  say,  of  better  golfing  eye  and 
muscle.  In  the  multitudes  of  young  golfers  springing  up  and 
coming  on,  it  is  impossible  bnt  that  there  are  some  as  good  in 
physical  capacity,  say,  as  Mr.  Ball,  To  explain  the  ascendency 
that  one  or  two  seem  to  have  established  over  the  mass  we  must 
look  to  more  subtle  reasons — moral,  rather  than  physical  reasons.  . 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  certain  shakiness  affects 
the  nerve  of  the  ordinary  golfer  and  ordinarily  constituted  man 
when  he  comes  to  find  himself  matched  in  a  championship  heat 
with  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Ball.  He  may  strive  as  he  will,  and  yet 
be  unable  to  do  himself  justice.  That  is  the  inability  that 
galls.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Mr.  Ball  is  perhaps  a  stronger 
player  (though  even  so  much  the  opponent  may  not  be  prepared 
to  admit) ;  but  even  if  he  should  admit  this,  the  galling  part  of 
the  business  is  his  inability  to  produce,  for  what  it  may  be  worth, 
his  own  best  game.  That  is  the  annoying  thing.  But  let  him 
go  on  playing  Mr.  Ball  and  perhaps  win  a  game  or  two  now  and 
then,  and  the  whole  aspect  and  environment  of  the  match  will  ■ 
seem  to  be  altered.  He  has  now,  on  the  hypothesis,  had  a  certain 
measure  of  success ;  that  success  will  inevitably  produce  an 
increase  of  confidence,  and  in  that  increase  of  confidence  he  will 
go  forward,  again  inevitably,  to  yet  further  successes — nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  Of  course  this  applies  equally  to  those 
who  are  in  the  small  circle  of  champions  as  to  those  who  are 
without.  It  is  veyy  largely  the  confidence  inspired  by  their 
former  successes  that  enables  these  champions  to  maintain  their 
place.  Their  former  success  stands  as  a  balance  on  the  credit 
side  of  their  account,  as  it  stands  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account 
of  those  who  are  brought  into  competition  vrith  them.  Nothing 
succeeds  so  well.  The  moment  Mr.  Peter  Anderson  had  won  the 
amateur  championship  at  Prestwick,  the  moment  Mr.  Leslie 
Balfour-Melville  had  won  the  same  honour  at  St,  Andrews — from 
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the  moment  of  their  respective  victories  each  of  these  hecame  a. 
stronger  and  more  formidable  golfer  by  exactly  the  measure  of 
that  confidence  with  which  the  success  of'  each  inspired  him. 
The  moment  Mr.  Hilton  had  won  the  even  greater  glory  of  the 
open  championship,  he  became  a  golfer  much  more  to  be  feared 
than  heretofore  by  those  who  came  into  contact  with  him. 

But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  confidence 
inspired  by  victory  in  a  scoring  competition  from  that  which 
success  in  match-playing  gives.  In  the  latter  you  are  engaged 
with  an  individual  opponent.  You  see  hia  strokes  and  reply  to  each 
of  them  by  an  attempted  better  one  on  your  own  side.  You  play 
against  him,  stroke  for  stroke.  In  the  scoring  competition  you 
are  really  playing  against  no  flesh  and  blood  opponent ;  you  are 
playing  against  an  abstraction,  against  the  beet  score  that  is  likely 
to  be  returned  by  all  your  fellow-competitors.  It  is  not  the 
same  sort  of  hand-to-hand  business  as  the  match  by  holes.  Of 
course,  even  in  scoring  competitions,  you  have  your  partner  to  play 
against.  Him  indeed  you  must  beat,  but  when  you  have  beaten 
him  you  are  very  far  from  having  done  enough— as  in  hole  play 
it  would  be  enough— you  have  to  beat  all  others  who  are  in  the 
competition  as  well.  And  these  others — no  matter  what  balance 
of  past  achievement  you  have  to  your  credit,  you  can  scarcely 
expect  to  be  much  affected  by  it.     A  man's  nerves  must  be  in  a 

.  state  of  morbid  excitabiUty,  indeed,  if  his  game  be  affected  by  the 
knowledge  that  one  tremendous  player  is  somewhere  in  the  field 
of  a  hmidred  moderate  opponents.  But  when  you  come  to  have 
this  tremendous  golfer  playing  against  you,  stroke  for  stroke,  terri- 
fying you  by  the  power  of  his  driving,  paralysing  you  by  the 
accuracy  of  his  approaching,  your  nerves  will  not  need  to  he  in 
any  morbid  condition  at  all  to  he  affected  by  it.  And  yet,  of  course, 
the  score-playing  competition  has  a  terror  that  is  all  its  own — 
terror  that  is  different  in  kind  from  that  which  is  inspired  by  the 
terrific  powers  of  an  opponent.  The  worst  mistake  in  a  match 
can  lose  you  no  more  than  the  hole  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
many  strokes  may  be  the  penalty  of  a  like  mistake  in  score  play. 
For  this  reason  most  golfers,  in  scoring  competitions,  are  always 
playing  with  the  fear,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  deaths  upon  them. 
There  is  this  difference  in  kind  then  between  match  and  score 
play — that  is  to  say,  taking  particular  instances,  between  the 
Amateur  Championship  and  the  Open  Championship.  The  con- 
fidence which  a  man  gains  from  past  successes  is  alwajs  his 
possession,  whether  he  be  playing  matches  or  scoring  competitions, 

.  but  in  the  latter  it  cannot  exercise  the  same  moral  effect  on  an 
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opponent  as  in  the  former.  For  this  reason  saccess  does  not 
breed  Buccess  so  constantly  in  the  latter,  and  we  see  accordingly 
that  the  open  championship  has  not  been  kept  within  so  narrow 
a  clique  as  the  amateur.  The  open  championship  is  a  mnch  older 
institution,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  the  lamented '  Young  Tommy ' 
Morris  won  the  honour  practically  four  years  running,  while  in 
the  years  from  1877  to  1882,  inclusive,  two  players,  Jamie  Anderson 
and  Boh  Fergusson,  monopohsed  it  between  them.  But  all  this 
is  more  or  less  ancient  history ;  the  recent  '  boom '  in  golf  had 
scarcely  commenced,  even  at  the  latest  date  of  Fergusson's  victory ; 
the  entry  list  for  the  open  championship  was  very  small,  and  for 
one  that  had  a  chance  of  winning  then,  ten  have  a  chance  of  win- 
ning now.  And  taking  the  years  onward,  from  1883  until  the 
present  year,  we  find  only  one  name  twice  repeated  in  the  list  of 
champions — and  that  vrith  a  year's  interval  between  the  victories 
— Willie  Park's,  Of  course  it  is  quite  open  to  any  one  to  reply 
that  the  reason  of  this  is  that  in  the  open  championship  com- 
petition many  more  players  start  with  something  like  an  equaUty 
of  skin  than  is  the  case  in  the  amateurs'  contest.  It  is  a  possible 
reply,  and  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  it  it ;  but  if  one  so  far 
admits  its  truth,  one  is  justified  in  asking  the  objector,  on  his 
part,  to  admit  also  that  certain  of  those  who  have  won  the  open 
championship  would  have  been  exceedingly  unlikely  to  have  won 
it — much  less  likely,  at  all  events,  to  have  won  it — had  the  con- 
ditions of  play  been  those  of  the  amateur  tournament.  But  yet 
this  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  the  latter  plan  supplies  the  better 
test  of  golf.  To  make  such  an  assertion  dogmatically  one  would 
need  to  be  exceedingly  pleased  with  one's  own  opinion,  for  much 
can  be  said  on  either  side.  It  is  possible  to  urge  that  the  very 
fact  that  in  the  scoring  competition  thepersonal  element  of  terror, 
BO  to  call  it,  is  done  away  with,  is  in  itself  a  factor  in  making  this 
competition  the  better  test  of  a  man's  game.  Nevertheless  the 
match  game,  after  all,  is  the  original  mode  of  golf  as  she  is  played ; 
the  scoring  business  is  only  a  device  for  bringing  a  large  field 
together  in  a  single  round,  and  therefore  the  personal  element 
forms  part  of  the  original  golfing  intention.  But  there  are  many 
weak  points  about  the  tournament  plan.  In  the  first  place,  the 
hazard  of  the  draw  may  work  very  hardly  against  some,  and  give 
others  an  easy  procession  ;  and  then  there  is  the  matter  of  ties. 
If  two  players  halve  their  match,  they  play  on  till  one  or  other 
wins  a  hole.  In  the  recent  amateur  championship  of  1895  Mr, 
Leslie  Balfour-Melville,  the  present  champion,  actually  halved 
each  of  his  last  three  heats.     Each  of  them  he  won  at  the  nine- 
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teenth  hole.  Thus,  thrice  over,  the  resolt  of  the  championship 
depended  on  the  result  of  a  single  hole.  Of  course  this  sounds  all 
wrong,  but  really  it  is  not  so  far  wrong  as  it  sounds.  Consider  it 
in  this  way.  If,  in  each  case,  Mr.  Balfour-Melville  had  been  all 
even  and  one  to  play  with  his  opponents,  and  had  won  each  match 
by  a  hole  on  the  last  green,  no  one  would  have  had  any  remark  to 
make  but  '  What  splendid  matches  I '  Yet  each  match  would  have 
depended  on  the  result  of  a  single  hole  just  as  truly  as  in  the 
cases  that  actually  occurred.  The  injustice,  therefore,  of  a  defeat 
at  the  nineteenth  hole  is  rather  apparent  than  real ;  aud  the  mis- 
taken view  of  the  case  arises  no  doubt  from  the  habit  of  speaking 
of  a  match  as  '  halved,'  whereas  in  this  particular  competition 
there  really  is  no  such  thing  as  a  halved  match.  All  matches 
have  to  be  brought  to  an  issue.  Of  course  it  is  very  annoying  to 
a  man  who  has  been  one  up  at  the  seventeenth  hole — in  the 
indefeasible  position  of  '  dormy  '  in  any  other  match — to  find 
himself  one  down,  and  beaten  at  the  nineteenth,  but  really  there 
is  no  injustice  in  it.  It  is  hard  lines ;  but  scarcely  harder  than  a 
defeat  by  a  hole  at  the  eighteenth.  It  is  always  hard  luck  to  be 
beaten  when  one  has  made  such  a  good  fight  of  it,  and  that  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  real  hardship  and  injustice  inseparable  from  the  tourna- 
ment plan  lie  in  the  draw,  which  leaves  so  much  to  chance ;  and, 
further,  a  single  round  is  a  very  short  test — altogether  an  insuffi- 
cient test — a  test,  too,  whose  riiortness  exaggerates  the  effect  of 
the  personal  element,  for  it  gives  the  less  hardened  and  famous 
player  no  time  to  overcome  the  fear  inspired  by  a  terrible  oppo- 
nent. Often  the  only  courage  that  will  come  to  him  at  all  will 
be  the  courage  of  despair  at  finding  himself  so  many  holes  to  lee- 
ward ;  and  by  that  time  his  courage  is  of  no  use. 

This  year,  at  St.  Andrews,  the  delegates  in  whose  hands  lie' 
the ,  arrangements  for  the  amateur  championship  took  some  re- 
cognition of  this  fact,  and,  to  prescribe  for  the  trouble,  have 
ordained  that  in  future  the  final  tie  shall  be  decided  by  the  result 
of  thirty-six,  instead  of  eighteen,  holes.  No  doubt  it  ia  a  good 
measm'e,  but  it  is  not  one  that  will  always  meet  the  difficulty. 
For  instance,  in  the  late  amateur  championship,  in  1895,  when 
Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Tait  met  in  the  semi-final  round,  Mr.  Balfour- 
Melville  will  forgive  our  saying  (it  adds  but  the  greater  glory  to 
hia  victory)  that  most  of  those  interested  in  the  tournament  re- 
garded this  match  as  the  crucial  one,  and  practically  the  decisive 
one,  of  the  tournament.  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the 
luajority  were  wrong ;    but   still  it  will  often  happen  that  the 
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crucial  round  of  the  touTDament  will  fall  to  be  played  either  in 
the  semi-final  or  elsewhere- than  the  final,  and  the  extra  eighteen 
holes  put  on  by  the  action  of  the  delegates  to  the  final  round  will 
not  achieve  a  useful  purpose.  However,  more  often  than  not  the 
final  round  vrill  be  at  least  as  important  as  any  other  in  the  tour- 
nament ;  and  the  decision  of  the  delegates  partakes  of  as  large 
a  share  of  wisdom  as  the  decisions  of  humanity  are  likely  to 
possess  in  an  imperfect  world. 

Ideally  it  would  be  well  that  each  match  should  extend  over 
thirty-six  holes  ;  ideally  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  American 
tournament  system  should  be  adopted,  by  which  esich  competitor. 
should  play  all  the  others ;  hut  these  ideals  are  entirely  un- 
practical. As  it  is,  the  championship  takes  long  enough ;  for 
four  consecutive  days  the  combatants  who  survive  to  the  end 
have  to  do  battle.  Human  fiesh  and  blood  could  endure  no 
more,  and,  moreover,  lite  is  short,  and  there  are  other  matters 
than  golf — entirely  minor  matters,  of  course— that  demand  the 
odds  and  ends  of  oar  attention. 

We  have  never  had  a  '  W.  G,'  of  golf.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  day  on  which  Mr,  Balfour-Melville,  a  veteran  relatively  in 
the  ranks  of  golfers,  and  perhaps  the  best  batsman  in  Scotland, 
became  amateur  champion,  was  the  day  on  which  the  greatest 
of  all  batsmen  made  a  century  at  Lord's — his  ninety-ninth  in 
first-class  cricket.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the  veterans.  We 
write  down  '  greatest  of  all  batsmen '  without  a  fear  of  raising 
either  contradiction  or  jealousy.  He  is  above  rivalry.  But  who 
would  dare  to  write  in  such  strain  of  any  golfer?  There  is  no 
golfer,  nor  has  been,  on  whom  even  flattery  could  dare  to  pass 
such  eulogy.     None  stands  alone. 

In  the  remote  past,  even  before  open  championship  days,  we 
had  Allan  Eohertson.  His  name  is  now,  to  most  of  us,  as  that 
of  a  legendary  giant ;  but  none  of  the  legends  concerning  him 
transcend  the  bounds  of  belief,  and  if  we  were  to  speak  of  him  as 
a  golfer  in  the  terms  that  it  seems  right  and  proper  to  apply  to 
'  W.  G. '  as  a  cricketer,  '  Old  Tom '  Morris  would  be  fully  justified 
in  entering  an  objection.  The  giant  whose  doings  are  nearer  our 
own  time— quite  within  the  historic  period  of  golf— is  '  Young 
Tommy,'  Alas  that  he  is  not  with  us  still,  to  show  how  his 
mettle  would  compare  with  the  golfing  powers  of  present  heroes. 
He  would  still  he  in  full  vigour  of  his  golfing  strength.  The 
trophy  of  the  open  championship  of  golf  was  originally  a  belt  given 
by  the  Prestwick  Club  in  1860,  under  the  conditions  that  who 
should  first  win  it  thrice  in  succession  should  retain  it.     Thrice 
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did  '  Old  Tom '  win  it,  and  thrice  Willie  Park,  the  senior  of  the 
name,  but  neither  achieved  three  consecutive  wins.  Until  18G7 
these  two  worthily  held  it  between  them,  except  in  the  year  1865, 
when  they  graciously  permitted  Andrew  Strath  to  record  a  vic- 
tory. Then  '  Young  Tommy,'  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  came 
to  the  front— and  stayed  there.  He  won  the  belt  thrice  running, 
and  secured  it  for  his  own  ;  whereon,  in  the  absence  of  the  trophy, 
the  champiouBhip  expired.  After  a  year's  interval  it  was  revived, 
but  whereaa  heretofore  the  matches  had  always  been  played  on 
Prestwick — the  green  of  the  club  that  gave  the  trophy — the 
revived  competition  was  played  in  successive  years  on  Prestwick, 
St.  Andrews,  and  Musselburgh,  the  leading  clubs,  at  each  of  these 
links  respectively,  having  subscribed  to  purchase  a  challenge  cup 
to  replace  the  belt  which  '  Young  Tommy's '  genius  had  per- 
manently conveyed  to  himself.  But  to  him  it  made  no  difference. 
Cup  or  belt  it  was  all  alike,  and  again  in  1872  he  came  in  winner 
of  the  first  competition  for  the  new  trophy.  After  this  his  name 
does  not  appear  as  victor.  The  later  years  of  his  promising  and 
all  too  brief  life  were  clouded  by  domestic  bereavement,  and  he 
died  in  his  very  prime  in  1875. 

In  1877  Jamie  Anderson  began  his  career  of  three  successive 
wins,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  the  triple  victories  of  Bob 
Fergusson,  proving  to  the  subscribing  clubs  their  wisdom  in 
being  warned  by  past  experience  that  a  cup  which  should  be  re- 
tained after  the  third  consecutive  win  was  not  a  very  permanent 
possession  of  the  golfing  world  at  large.  The  present  trophy  is 
absolutely  '  challenge.' 

So  the  story  of  the  championship  went,  with  no  special 
feature  to  mark  it,  Willie  Park,  the  younger,  alone  inscribing  his 
name  twice  on  the  roll  of  fame,  until  a  new  departure  was  in- 
augurated by  Mr.  Ball  in  1890,  who  was  the  first  amateur  to  wrest 
the  honour  from  professional  holding.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Hilton 
paid  him  the  compliment  of  imitating  his  achievement,  and  the 
year  of  Mr.  Hilton's  victory  saw  a  double  change  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  competition.  The  Honourable  Company  of  Edin- 
burgh Golfers  is  the  splendid  title  of  the  club  that  Joined  the 
clubs  of  Prestwick  and  St.  Andrews  in  subscribing  for  the  cup  to 
replace  the  belt  which  '  Young  Tommy '  had  taken  tor  good  and 
all,  and  the  Honourable  Company  had  by  this  time  deserted  their 
time-honoured  and  time-worn,  but  still  excellent,  hnks  of  Mussel- 
burgh, and  chosen  as  a  site  for  their  new  playground  the  links 
of  Muirfield,  farther  east  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Forth.  At 
Muirfield  then,  instead  of   Musselburgh,  as  heretofore  in  each 
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third  yeax,  the  championBhip  wa«  pla,yed ;  asd  futther,  was 
decided  by  the  result  of  two  days'  instead  of  one  day's  play— of 
seventy-two  holes  instead  of  thirty-six.  It  was  a  little  bit  hard 
on  the  poor  man  who  led  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  play  to 
think  that  had  he  achieved  this  position  in  any  other  year  the  glory 
of  the  championship  might  have  been  his  ;  but,  after  all,  perhaps 
a  grievance  is  a  more  precious  possession  than  a  championship. 

It  is  no  legitimate  grievance,  moreover.  Even  he  who  suffered 
under  it  can-hardly  think  but  that  the  two  days'  play  is  a  more 
thorough  test  of  golf,  a  test  more  adequate  for  determining  a 
golfer's  qualification  for  so  great  a  glory  as  the  open  championship. 
By  a  fluke  a  man  may  happen  to  be  on  a  game  that  is  not  his  for 
one  day  (we  have  met  golfers  who  spoke  reverently  of  a  mysterious 
miknown  quantity  that  they  called  '  their  game,'  which  they  had 
never  been  seen  to  play,  and  which  only  witnessed  the  light  one 
day  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five).  It  might  happen 
that  the  championship  should  fall  just  on  this  wonderful  three 
hundred  and  sixty-fifth  day ;  but  if  that  should  occur  on  the  first 
day  the  bubble  would  inevitably  be  pricked  on  the  second,  and  let 
oat  inflated  sixes  and  sevens  instead  of  the  fours  and  fives  of  the 
former  rounds.  There  is  not  much  chance  of  a  man's  fluking  his 
way  to  glory  over  a  journey  of  seventy-two  holes. 

The  open  championship,  so  far,  is  a  fairer  test  than  the 
amateur.  The  luck  of  the  draw  is  obviated.  Its  weakness  is 
that  it  does  not  test  quite  the  right  quahties — the  qualities  that 
go  to  make  the  good  match  player,  that  is  to  say,  the  good  golfer. 
But  as  a  test  of  playing  a  good  scoring  game  there  is  not  a  word 
to  be  said  against  it.  It  is  impeccable.  Of  course  the  method 
of  play  that  is  open  to  the  lesist  reasonable  objections  is  the 
'  Bogey '  plan.  Here  we  have  the  advantages  of  hole-play,  com- 
bined with  the  convenience  of  bringing  a  field  of  any  number  into 
simultaneous  competition.  But  there  are  objections  far  more 
fatal  than  any  reasonable  ones  against  the  adoption  of  the  '  Bc^ey ' 
plan  as  a  means  of  settling  important  competitions ;  the  plan  is 
novel,  it  is  of  English  invention,  and  it  has  a  silly  name.  Each 
of  these  objections  is  in  itself  quite  lethal  in  the  true  golfer's  eye. 
As  soon  would  a  self-respecting  Scottish  club  style  itself  the 
Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh  Bogies  as  consent  to  determine 
its  competitions  by  a  method  to  which  such  a  name  was  attached. 
We  have  been  very  short-sighted ;  we  have  given  '  bogey '  a  ba4 
name,  and  virtually  hanged  him.  Nevertheless  he  is  a  worthy 
man,  and  of  all  golfers  the  steadiest. 

It  is  extremelyunfair,  however,  to  tax  the  Scottish  golfer  with 
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asy  illiberolity  when  speaking  of  this  matter  of  the  ch&mpion- 
ehip ;  for  last  year  the  aathorities,  of  whom  Scotland  was  tho 
'predominant  partner,'  fixed  on  the  links  of  the  St.  George's  Club 
at  Sandwich  aa  the  uena  of  the  open  championship.  On  the 
whole  this  generoua  concession  to  the  wonderful  growth  of  golf 
in  England  gave  full  satisfaction.  The  weather  was  unfortunate, 
but  the  arena  was  worthy  of  the  contest,  and  it  was  particularly 
appropriate  that  this  first  occEision  of  the  decision  of  the  open 
championship  on  an  English  Unks  should  have  been  the  occasion 
of  the  first  victory  of  an  English  professional.  Heretofore,  as 
we  have  seen,  two  Englishmen  had  been  victorious  in  this  great 
event,  hut  both  had  been  amateurs,  both  men  of  Hoylake. 
Curiously  enough  the  honour  has  never  been  held  by  a  Scottish 
amateur.  The  year  of  the  championship  at  Sandwich  was  the 
year  in  which  the  young  Westward  Ho  !  professional,  now  engaged 
at  Winchester  (Taylor),  came  to  the  front.  There  were  those 
who  hailed  him  as  the  hero  who  in  these  later  years  capite  et 
superemmet  omnes,  as  Mr.  Everard  says,  in  the  Badminton  Library 
volume  on  Golf,  of  'Young  Tommy.'  It  is  extremely  unwise  to 
prophesy  or  speak  dogmatically  when  any  golfing  matter  furnishes 
the  text,  hut  certainly  none  had  ever  before  seen  such  a  triumph 
of  the  '  sure '  combined  with  such  a  sound  measure  of  the  '  far '  aa 
young  Taylor  exhibited  at  Sandwich.  It  was  equally  remarkable 
how  he  established  bis  position  in  the  front  of  the  field  on  the  first 
round,  and  not  only  maintained  that  position,  but  slowly  and  surely 
increased  his  advantage  with  each  round  that  was  played.  He  is 
probably  the  surest  and  most  machine-like  player  that  we  have 
seen,  but  still  neither  he  nor  '  Young  Tommy,' nor  Allan  Eobertson, 
nor  any  whose  names  are  knoTvn  to  us,  can  pretend  for  a  single 
moment  to  anything  like  the  unique  position  in  golf  that  '  W.  G.' 
holds  unchallenged  in  cricket.  It  is  merciful  that  matters  are 
thus  ordained.  Dr.  Grace's  superlative  excellence  has  never  spoilt 
the  interest  of  cricket,  because  cricket  is  an  '  eleven-men '  game. 
Golf  is  a  '  one-man '  game,  and  in  a  '  one-man '  game  the  chief 
interest  is  gone  when  one  of  the  '  one-men '  is  far  and  away  better 
than  all  the  rest.  Roberts,  in  the  all-round  billiard  game,  is  a 
wonder  to  watch,  but  one  has  not  much  interest  in  the  actual 
result  of  a  match  on  level  terms  between  him  and  any  of  the 
others.  It  would  similarly  cut  much  of  the  interest  out  of  the 
great  golf  matches  if  Taylor  or  Rolland,  or  any  of  them,  were 
superlatively  better  than  any  of  the  others,  instead  of,  as  the 
facts  stand,  being  just  such  a  slight  shade  better  that  really,  as 
the  canny  Scot  said, '  it's  too  even  a  match  to  bet  on.' 
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When  '  Young  Tommy  '  was  playing  in  his  prime  it  was  that 
dogged  golfer  Bob  Fergusson  that  seemed  to  hold  him  hardest.  In 
the  ordinary  matches  played  over  the  St.  Andrews  green,  David 
Strath,  also  a  St.  Andrews  golfer,  used  to  make  a  gallant  fight 
with  him,  yet  when  a  big  thing  was  to  be  played  for,  '  Young 
Tommy's  '  unfailing  nerve  and  grit  always  put  him  ahead  ol  the 
rival  who  ran  him  so  close  in  friendly  matches.  He  could  bring 
out  his  best  and  most  dashing  game  just  at  the  moment  that  it 
was  most  wanted — at  that  most  critical  moment  that  shakes  the 
accm-acy  and  enfeebles  the  muscle  of  less  finely  constitnted  men. 
Until  this  year  we  had  not  seen  how  our  latter-day  hero,  Taylor, 
would  comport  himself  in  these  crises.  There  were  so  few,  so  very 
few,  that  seemed  able  to  make  the  situation  critical  for  him.  He 
won  the  Sandwich  championship  easily,  his  superior  accuracy 
making  the  wheels  of  his  triumphal  car  run  smoothly.  True,  he  was 
immediately  afterwards  beaten  in  a  match  by  Bolland,  but  after  such 
a  severe  and  prolonged  strain,  especially  for  so  young  a  player,  as 
he  had  recently  undergone,  this  could  not  be  quite  regarded  as  a  test 
match  under  fair  conditions.  .  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  admitted 
that  Bolland,  of  all  whom  he  had  been  in  the  hahit  of  meeting, 
had  treated  him  least  kindly,  but  then  these  encounters  took  place 
before  Taylor  had  met  with  that  success  that  engenders  success — 
the  triumphant  success  of  his  first  victory  in  the  open  championship. 
Just  before  that  championship  he  had  defeated  Bolland  in  a 
two-round  match  at  Mitcham,  and  it  was  remarked  at  the  time 
by  a  sage  old  golfer  that  this  would  give  the  young  victor  great 
confidence  for  the  big  competition.  He  who  prophesied  so  wisely 
knew  full  well  the  value  of  the  maxim  on  which  we  preached  at 
the  commencement.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  victory  at  Mitcham 
it  is  very  possible  he  might  not  have  scored  the  much  greater 
triumph  at  Sandwich.  Prophecy  based  on  a  contingency  that  did 
not  happen  is  a  pleasant  business  to  enter  on — for  who  can 
contradict  it  ? — it  matters  little  that  its  value  is  absolutely  7iU. 

The  present  year,  however,  of  the  championship  meeting  at 
St.  Andrews  has  shown  us  young  Taylor  in  a  different  light :  not 
as  one  on  whom  the  sun  of  success  has  beamed  continuously  with 
its  cheering  rays,  but  as  one  for  whom  for  a  while  that  sun  was 
obscured  by  so  dark  a  cloud  that  it  scarcely  seemed  possible  that 
human  man  or  golfer  could  win  his  way  to  success  through  the 
gloom.  Nothing  promised  well  for  Taylor.  He  had  been  beaten 
by  Wilhe  Femie  at  Greenock,  by  Herd  at  Bridge  of  Weir.  In  a 
competition  over  the  extended  North  Berwick  course  he  came  in 
a  long  way  down  on  the  prize  list,  whereas  Herd  again  was  at  the 
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head  of  the  list.  Then  he  played  Andrew  Kirkaldy  a  set  match 
of  thirty-six  holes,  for  money,  on  the  St.  Andrews  links,  and  was 
beaten,  and  two  days  later  he  started  off  in  the  championship 
competition  and  took  eighty-six  to  his  first  round !  A  chapter  of 
more  depressing  incidents  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive,  and 
depressing  as  it  is  in  itself,  it  becomes  yet  more  blighting  when 
placed  in  comparison  with  Herd's  record,  which  included,  besides 
the  victories  named  above,  a  win  over  all  his  brother  professionals 
(except  Taylor,  who  had  gone  to  St.  Andrews,  and  Bolland,  who 
appeared  in  none  of  these  matches)  at  Musselburgh  on  the  Saturday 
preceding  the  championship  play.  Moreover,  Herd's  first  round 
was  eighty-two,  four  better  than  Taylor's ;  and  though  the  latter 
was  so  stanch  that  his  second  round  was  a  seventy-eight,  Herd 
bettered  him  again  by  one  with  a  seventy-seven.  Thus  Herd, 
with  all  the  confidence  and  prestige  of  his  previous  victories  to 
back  him,  was  five  strokes  ahead  on  the  first  day's  play,  Andrew 
Kirkaldy  tieing  with  Taylor  for  second  place.  It  scarcely  seemed 
as  if  Herd,  playing  in  such  form  as  he  was,  could  be  beaten.  But 
Taylor  played  stanchly  again,  without  bothering  himself,  and 
holed  his  third  round  in  eighty.  Herd  was  eighty-two.  So  now 
the  iatter's  lead  was  but  three  strokes,  with  around  to  play.  The 
weather  broke,  on  that  last  round,  with  wind  and  rain.  Herd, 
disconcerted  perhaps,  or  perhaps  finding  the  strain  severe,  took 
eighty-five,  his  worst  score.  Taylor,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
the  smallest  appearance  of  trouble  or  nervousness,  tied,  in  this 
horrid  weather,  with  his  best  round.  He  did  another  seventy-eight. 
He  not  only  won  the  championship,  but  won  it  by  four  strokes, 
having  gained  seven  on  the  leader  in  that  last  round.  And  Herd, 
thus  taking  second  place,  was  no  less  than  six  strokes  ahead  of 
the  third,  Andrew  Kirkaldy. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  last  championship — a  story  remarkably 
creditable  to  young  Taylor.  Success  breeds  success.  The  success 
which  follows  previous  success  comes  easily ;  but  the  success 
which  is  dragged,  by  dogged  pertinacity  and  strength  of  purpose, 
out  of  previous  failure  is  a  success  infinitely  more  praiseworthy 
just  because  it  is  so  infinitely  more  difficult  to  attain. 

Taylor,  by  winning  tiiis  second  successive  championship,  has 
put  himself,  not  indeed  in  the  unique  position  held  by  Dr.  Grace 
in  cricket,  but  just  that  inch  or  two  above  his  fellows  by  virtue 
of  which  we  are  entitled  to  apply  to  him  the  classic  quotation, 
Capite  et,  &c. 

Supereminet  omnes  f  Yes,  omnes — even  Herd  ;  for  even  though 
Herd  luis  perhaps  won  more  competitions  than  Taylor  of  those  in 
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vhich  they  have  mutually  engaged,  still,  as  with  painters  and  all 
artists,  so  must  we  judge  golfers  too — by  their  best  work — by  the 
■work  they  have  done  when  the  biggest  work  was  required  of 
them.  Herd  has  beaten  Taylor  in  the  minor  competitions,  but 
the  result  has  been  reversed  in  the  bigger  ones,  and  it  is  to  these 
results  that  we  must  look  for  the  true  trial. 

It  is  curious  how  Taylor's  success  has  inspired  the  inhabitants 
of  his  native  village  of  Northam  in  Devonshire  with  a  zeal  for 
golf.  Not  that  they  were,  by  any  means,  ignorant  of  the  game 
before,  for  all  the  younger  generation  had  spent  its  youth  in 
carrying  clubs  on  the  Westward  Ho  t  links,  as  Taylor's  youth  was 
spent.  But  the  news  of  his  second  triumph  immediately  inspired 
all  manner  of  men — some  of  whom,  as  it  would  seem,  had  never 
touched  a  club  before — to  come  down  to  the  links  and  emulate 
his  achievements :  an  emulation  which  excited  some  unkindly 
laughter,  while  a  yet  unkinder  cut  than  all  taught  the  tiro  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '  Fore.' 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  this  tiro  subsequently,  when  he 
recovered  his  speech,  made  an  apologia  pro  vita  sua,  saying  that 
he  was  not  a  Northam  man  at  all,  but  '  an  excursion  from 
Tenby." 
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BY  ALFRED  E.  T.  WATSON 

Newmarket  Heath  !  For  centuries  past  the  name  has  been  full 
of  memories  for,  pregnant  with  meaning  to,  multitudes  of  English- 
men— since,  and  indeed  before,  King  Charles  II.'s  devotion  to 
the  best  of  all  conceivable  racecourses  secured  for  a  portion  of  it 
the  immortal  title  of  '  the  Kowley  Mile.'  The  '  mind's  eye '  sees 
more  clearly  than  the  actual  organs  of  vision ;  and  we  may  easily 
guess  the  familiar  scenes  that  have  been  conjured  up  to  wander- 
ing lovers  of  the  Turf  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  They  have 
looked  over  the  Indian  landscape,  the  strange  Eastern  foliage 
before  them,  the  jungle  beyond  ;  but  they  have  seen  that  stretch 
of  green  turf,  bush-harrowed  so  that  it  is  marked  with  alternate 
rows  of  light  and  dark,  such  as  the  finger  makes  on  a  piece  of 
velvet,  and  watched  the  line  of  horses  that  constitute  the  Cesare- 
witch  field,  still  indistinct  in  the  distance,  turn  the  corner  of  the 
Uitch  into  the  straight.  Around  the  wanderer  as  he  leans  against 
the  ship's  side  has  been  nothing  but  endless  miles  of  grey-green 
sea ;  yet  the  mind's  eye  plainly  perceives  the  field  for  some 
big  race  approaching  the  Bushes,  and  notes  how  the  favourite 
begins  to  flag — how  his  jockey,  after  riding  with  his  hands, 
presently  has  recourse  to  whip  and  spur,  while  the  unthought- 
of  outsider  easily  holds  his  owti,  his  rider  glancing  from  right  to 
left  to  see  if  among  the  beaten  horses  near  him  there  is  perchance 
one  with  enough  left  in  him  to  make  it  possibly  necessary  to  sit 
down  and  finish. 

How  much  that  head  to  the  good  or  bad  may  mean !  The 
wanderer  recalls  the  delight  with  which  he  has  watched  the  '  good 
thing '  come  off — the  good  thing  that  means  a  copious  replenishing 
of  an  exhausted  hanking  account ;  half  a  dozen  hunters,  perhaps, 
when  hunting  had  seemed  sadly  problematical ;  payment  of  debts 
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that  pressed  most  inconveniently  and  threatened  disaster.  Far 
mors  frequently  he  remembers  the  sickening  sensation  he  has  felt 
when,  at  the  distance,  the  rider  o£  the  still  better  thing — the 
'  certainty  '  that  could  be  demonstrated  to  have  at  least  a  stone  in 
hand  by  the  most  moderate  computation^grew  uneasy  on  his 
horse,  drew  out  at  length  the  fatal  '  flail '  which  so  rarely  does  any 
good — and  so  frequently  a  great  deal  of  harm — and,  struggling 
gamely  but  hopelessly,  was  beaten  out  of  a  place.  He  is  a  very 
imwise  man  who  trusts  his  fortunes  to  the  legs  of  a  horse ;  for,  in 
truth,  the  '  Racing  Calendar '  is  mainly  a  record  of  good  things  that 
have  not  come  off.  The  amateur  speculator  in  the  odds  inevitably 
has  the  worst  of  it  in  the  long  run,  particularly  if,  by  having  a 
little  the  best  of  it  for  a  time,  he  acquires  a  dangerous  confidence 
in  his  luck  or  judgment — to  whichever  of  the  two  he  may 
attribute  his  success.  It  is  a  bad  game,  the  odd  thing  about  it 
being  that  so  many  who  fully  recognise  the  fact  continue  to 
play  it. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  went  to  Australia  to  seek  his 
fortune,  and  who,  after  long  and  arduous  struggles  and  privations, 
succeeded  in  his  endeavour.  He  came  back  to  England,  where 
things  did  not  go  well  with  him,  and  at  length  it  came  to  the 
point  that  all  his  future  depended  on  a  mare  he  had  in  the 
Cesarewitch.  He  backed  her  for  all  the  money  that  was  left  him. 
If  she  won,  well  and  good  ;  he  would  settle  down  to  the  life  he 
loved,  that  of  a  country  gentleman — with  plenty  to  spend  when 
he  made  those  little  excursions  to  town  which  are  so  agreeable  a 
break  to  the  rural  existence.  If  she  were  beaten,  he  would  have 
just  enough  left  to  pay  his  passage  back  to  Australia,  there  to 
begin  all  his  toil  again.  One  can  imagine  his  sentiments  ag,  the 
day  of  the  race  which  meant  so  very  much  to  him  having  at  length 
arrived,  he  watched  the  horses  come  into  sight,  come  nearer  and 
nearer,  as  he  saw  one  after  another  drop  away  beaten,  the  mare 
that  carried  all  his  hopes  going  strong  and  well,  comfortably 
holding  her  own.  '  Crratitude  wins  ! '  impulsive  members  of  the 
crowd  begin  to  shout — '  Come  on.  Gratitude  1 '  and  it  seems 
that  she  is  winning  easily.  All  the  rest  are  beaten  except  one 
that  struggles  on  gallantly,  and  though  Gratitude  appears  to  be 
going  the  stronger  of  the  two,  her  victory  is  not  absolutely 
sesnred;  at  least,  her  jockey  sees  that  a  final  effort  is  necessary. 
Under  pressure  she  shoots  ahead  when  a  few  strides  from  the 
post,  and  '  Gratitude's  won  t '  is  shouted  with  increasing  confi- 
dence. But  the  rider  of  the  other  is  an  artist ;  he  has  reserved 
something  for  the  one  final  rush,  and  for  that  something  he  now 
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calls.  So  they  flasli  past  the  post,  and  voluble  spectatora  inte- 
rested in  the  result  declare  that  Gratitude  or  the  other  has  won, 
according  as  their  hopes  are  fathers  to  their  belief.  No  one 
except  the  Judge  can  say  for  certain.  So  deceptive  are  the 
angles  on  this  wide  course  that  from  points  of  view  even  near 
the  post  horses  that  are  well  behind  seem  well  in  front.  On  the 
judge's  board  all  eyes  are  eagerly — many  feverishly — fastened. 
Will  it  be  No.  7,  Gratitude,  or  has  the  other's  rush  succeeded — 
will  it  be  No.  13  ?  After  five  seconds,  that  seem  to  be  fifteen 
minutes,  the  number  is  put  in  the  frame  and  hoisted. 

It  is  '13.'  Gratitude  is  beaten.  'Almost  a  dead  beat;  the 
other  just  got  up  in  the  last  stride,'  is  the  report  of  the  judge, 
inflexible  Bhadamanthus  ;  and  so  for  Gratitude's  owner  good-bye 
to  England,  home,  and  beauty.  That  he  should  have  patted  the 
mare's  neck  when  he  sorrowfully  met  her  in  the  Birdcage  after 
the  race  says  very  much  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  She  had 
done  her  best  for  him,  and  now  must  pass  into  other  hands, 
instead  of  leading  the  hfe  of  ease  he  had  pictured  for  her — happy 
summers  beneath  the  pleasant  shade  of  leafy  branches  in  the 
spacious  paddock  that  would  have  been  her  home.  There,  with 
her  foal  by  her  side,  she  was  destined  to  live,  if  only  that  short 
head  had  been  the  other  way  ;  now  she  may  pass  into  less  kindly 
hands,  sink  from  grade  to  grade  till  she  cannot  win  a  selling  hurdle 
race  for  a  gambling  coper,  and  so  end  her  days  in  a  night  cab. 
As  for  himself,  a  digger's  hut  and  hard  faxe  are  his  portion,  to  be 
accepted  with  such  resignation  as  is  possible.  We  may  imagine 
the  picture  that  passed  before  his  mind's  eye  as  at  nightfall  he 
looked  over  the  shadowy  bush  once  more.  Can  we  doubt  that 
continually  in  his  mental  vision  he  saw  Newmarket  Heath, 
thrilled  over  that  desperate  finish,  and  again  watched  the  frame 
rise  with  that  fatal  '  13  '  at  the  top  ? 

But  the  theme  was  to  be  a  morning  at  Newmarket,  the 
rehearsal  of  the  performance — the  tragedy  or  comedy,  as  the  case 
may  be — to  which  a  mention  of  the  Eowley  Mile  has  led ;  for  the 
real  devotee  of  the  sport  will  take  as  much  delight  in  these 
mornings  as  in  the  more  exciting  afternoons.  To  many  visitors, 
those  who  arrive  by  train,  Newmarket  seems  to  consist  of  the 
High  Street  and  the  Heath  beyond.  They  know  no  more  of  the 
place  than  that,  going  up  tlje  street,  the  stands  come  into  view 
as  they  mount  the  hill  at  '  the  top  of  the  town,'  passing  near  the 
cemetery  where  Frederick  Archer,  most  resolute  of  riders  as  he 
sat  dovra  and  seemed  to  drive  his  horse  before  him,  now  lies. 
'After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well.'     The  casual  visitor,  as  he 
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leaves  the  station,  sees  an  expanse  of  turf  before  bim,  but  bo 
regards  it  with  very  little  interest  even  if  some  horses  are  walking 
about  on  it,  or  a  yearhng  or  two  is  being  lunged  round  in  a  circle 
at  the  time  of  year  when  breaking  is  in  progress.  As  for  the  Lime- 
kilns— a  name  that  means  so  much  to  the  lover  of  the  real  New- 
market— he  has  no  idea  even  where  they  are. 

Let  us  mount  our  hacks  and  see  what  is  to  be  seen  this  bright 
morning  in  that  direction,  on  the  Limekilns  and  the  Bury  Hill ; 
for  a  hack  is  an  essential  to  a  morning  at  Newmarket,  and  happy 
is  the  man  who  has  a  really  good  one,  a  creature  that  will  etand 
when  he  is  wanted  to  do  so,  not  swerving,  curvetting,  jumping,  or 
playing  at  being  a  racehorse  when  his  rider,  race-glasses  in  hand, 
is  intent  on  watching  the  approaching  field,  and  then,  dropping 
the  glasses,  on  taking  careful  note  of  all  that  is  happening  as  the 
horses  thunder  past ;  a  hack  that  can  also  go  a  bit  when  wanted 
to  go,  for  occasionally  one  is  anxious  to  get  over  the  ground 
quickly.  We  will  start  from  the  bottom  of  the  High  Street,  close 
to  the  Clock  Tower,  which  Blanton,  a  trainer  whose  name  is  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  Kobert  the  Devil,  presented  to  the  town. 
To  the  left  are  The  Severals — unde  derivatur  no  one  knows — an 
irregularly  shaped  area  of  well-worn  turf  on  which  a  long  string 
of  horses  walks  ronnd,  some  in  crimson  clothing,  some  in  green, 
and  some  in  white  and  orange,  indicative  of  the  colours  of  the 
three  owners  who  are  the  chief  patrons  of  Green  Lodge.  The 
touts — there  is  a  whole  host  of  them  by  the  stables  to  the  right, 
where  George  Dawson  trains  tor  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
others,  and  there  are  more  at  the  end  of  the  tan  gallop  just  across 
the  road^the  touts,  I  say,  have  a  really  marvellous  power  of 
recognising  horses,  the  more  to  be  admired  when  one  remembers 
the  multitude  of  yearlings  that  have  to  be  impressed  on  the  memory 
each  season  ;  but  to  an  occasional  race-goer  who  has  no  eye  for  a 
horse,  and  possesses  just  a  vague  smattering  of  turf  knowledge, 
the  clothing  is  a  great  guide.  At  Sandown  and  Kempton,  for 
instance,  such  an  one  will  recognise  the  sheets  of  a  popular  owner, 
look  at  his  card,  and  inform  his  less  instructed  friend  that  *  There's 
old  Whalebone !  '—Whalebone  being  an  enormous  bay  horse  that 
is  entered  for  the  next  race,  and  has  been  taken  away  to  be 
saddled,  whereas  the  animal  indicated  is  a  little  chestnut  filly 
that  is  to  run  in  a  race  afterwards.  He  knows  the  clothing, 
but  not  the  animal, 

A  number  of  horses  in  dark  blue,  with  a  coroneted  '  P '  at  tlie 
comers  of  the  cloth,  have  emerged  from  the  gate  of  Heath  House 
some  time  since,  and  are  about  to  canter ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  sights 
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we  have  come  out  to  see,  for  there  is  an  unfailing  interest  in  noting 
the  different  ways  in  which  horses  naove,  some  with  quiet,  long,  low, 
stealing,  effortless  stride,  that  delights  the  expert  who  perceives  how 
the  animal  reaches  out, '  gets  away  from  himself,'  as  some  trainers 
quaintly  describe  it ;  some  with  a  dash  and  energy  that  appear 
altogether  irresistible,  suggestive  of  the  impossibility  of  defeat 
to  those  who  do  not  know  that  all  this  vigour  is  often  apt  to 
expend  itself  in  half  a  mile,  leaving  the  animal  sprawling  help- 
lessly. There  are  indeed  few  things  more  deceptive  than  drawing 
deductions  from  the  way  in  which  horses  gallop  when  they  are 


not  racing ;  and  so,  when  the  novice  comes  in  to  breakfast  after 
a  morning  on  the  Heath,  and  declares  his  conviction  that  Don 
Quixote  is  sure  to  win  that  race  to-morrow,  for  he  never  saw  a 
horse  go  in  better  form,  the  more  experienced  friend  ia  not 
absolutely- convinced.  How  tightly  these  boys  sit !  Few  equine 
movements  are  more  disconcerting  than  the  species  of  semi- 
circular bucks  such  as  the  brown  filly  is  indulging  in — she  swings 
round  suddenly  and  violently,  arching  her  back  at  the  same  time ; 
but  the  urchin  in  the  saddle  merely  kicks  her  in  the  ribs,  and 
regardless  of  the  blue  blood  that  flows  in  her  veins,  of  the  long 
ancestry  of  winners  which  the  Stud  Book  shows  her  to  possess, 
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reproves  her  in  as  gniff  a,  voice  as  he  can  assume ;  and  then,  with 
three  other  bucks  in  rapid  succession,  she  follows  on  in  her  place. 
But  it  does  not  do  to  conclude  that  the  boy  will  make  a  jockey — 
far  from  it.  There  are  hundreds  of  boys  who  can  sit  thus  uncon- 
cernedly on  a  wiry  and  slippery  thoroughbred,  who  have,  moreover, 
year  after  year,  experience  of  riding  gallops,  which  should  enable 
them  to  become 
judges  of  pace,  and,        j — — — — 


CANTERING    BV    ON     HIS    I 


the  alert  for  a  boy  who  can  ride ;  and  yet  the  number  of  really 

capable  jockeys  can  almost,  if  not  actually,  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  band — most  cogent  proof  of  the  fact  that  jockej"- 
'  ship  is  an  art  with  a  vast  deal  in  it. 

As  we  watch  the  disappearing  string,  a  cheery  '  Good  morning ! ' 
comes  from  some  one  who  passes^a  famous  jockey  cantering  by 
on  his  back — one  whom  we  have  known  well  since  he  was  a  boy 
riding  exercise  on  his  south-country  downs,  and  '  shaping '  in 
a  way  that  delighted  the  prince  of  horsemen,  his  father.  So  we 
canter  on  by  his  side. 

'  You're  busy  this  morning  ? '  we  suggest. 

'  Yes,  I've  ridden  two  trials  on  the  other  side,  and  have  to  ride 
two  or  three  more  here,'  is  the  reply  ;  for  if  a  popular  jockey  makes 
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a  great  deal  of  money,  he  has  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  for  it. 
Over  the  spriogy  turf  we  canter,  the  larka  constantly  darting  up 
at  our  horses'  feet— an  extraordinary  number  frequent  the  Heath 
— the  rooks,  engaged  upon  their  business,  settling  and  cawing 
solemnly,  and  we  discuss  the  past  day's  racing  with  a  few  words 
about  that  which  is  to  come,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  ask 
indiscreet  questions,  which  a  rider  in  the  confidence  of  various 
Btables  has  no  right  to  answer ;  for  perhaps  we  are  more  or  less 
associated  with  other  estabhshments,  and  realise  what  our  feelings 
would  be  if  matters  connected  with  them  were  made  the  subject 
of  general  gossip.  In  poor  Sir  John  Astley's  entertaining  re- 
miniscences he  gave  cordial  credit  to  George  Fordham  for  his  dis- 
cretion in  this  respect ;  though  '  stable  secrets '  are  much  rarer  than 
ontsiders  suppose.  There  are,  indeed,  idiots  to  be  met  who  are  fully 
convinced  that  almost  every  race  is  a  matter  of  previous  calcula- 
tion, and,  generally,  of  deception,  trickery,  and  collusion,  owners 
and  trainers,  one  and  all,  with  almost  undiscoverable  exceptions, 
being  actuated  by  thoughts  of  illicit  gain,  with  no  idea  of  sport. 
Men  who  think  this  merely  judge  others  by  themselves.  There  are 
rogues  on  the  Turf,  and  there  are  others  more  than  ready  to  ^il 
just  exactly  as  near  to  the  wind  as  they  can  do  without  incurmig 
disgrace  and  the  penalties  that  attach  to  it ;  but  these  black  and 
piebald  sheep  are  scarcer  than  is  generally  supposed  by  the 
arrant  outsider  who  foolishly  and  quite  incorrectly  snpposes  him- 
self to  be  smart ;  though  '  to  jockey  '  means,  according  to  the 
dictionaries,  'to  cheat,'  'to  trick.'  We  know  that  the  jockey 
riding  by  our  side  is  as  incapable  of  wrong  as  if  he  were  accus- 
tomed to  wear  sleeves  of  lawn  and  not  of  silk. 

'  Yoiu"  little  brother  is  riding  well,'  wc  observe;  and  with  a 
smile  our  companion  answers : 

'Yes,  he  is;  he'll  get  on.  He's  about  the  only  boy  I  ever 
saw  who  will  sit  down  and  go  with  his  horse.  Boys  are  usually 
like  that,  you  know,'  and,  sitting  up  in  his  saddle,  he  leans  at  an 
angle  over  his  hack's  neck  ;  '  they  want  to  go  faster  than  their 
horses.  Ah !  those  are  the  ones  I'm  looking  for,'  and  he  rides 
off  towards  a  long  string  that  has  just  come  into  view. 

We,  too,  are  in  search  of  a  string,  so  we  pull  up  by  these 
trees  and  look  round  on  the  pleasant  landscape.  To  the  right  is 
the  red  house  of  a  new  member  of  the  Jockey  Club,  to  the  left 
is  the  town.  A  little  engine  with  a  couple  of  trucks  goes  puffing 
along  an  invisible  line  away  from  the  station,  but  not  in  the 
direction  of  London :  it  is  drawing  building  materials  up  to 
Cheveley  for  the  great  bouse  that  is  being  built  there.     Beyond 
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the  smoke  are  woods  and  fields  which  recaJl  the  moBt  dehght- 
ful  memoriea  o£  wonderful  days  when  pheasants  rocketed  over 
our  heads  fast  and  high,  or  when  the  driven  partridges  came 
skinaming  down  wind,  giving  very  short  time  to  those  who 
were  not  keenly  on  the  alert,  but  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
appearance  and  disappearance  adding  to  the  joy  of  the  suc- 
cessful shooter,  who,  holding  far  forward,  intercepts  one,  mayhap, 
with  luck,  a  brace,  and  has  not  time  to  congratulate  himself 
before  seizing  his  second  gun  and  making  ready  for  others  that 
come,  heralded  by  the  welcome  cry  of  '  Mark  1 ' — for  birds  are  thick 
here  in  this  glorious  game  coimtry ;  and  then  the  hares  1  The 
Ground  Game  Act  has  done  little  mischief  round  Newmarket, 
and  when  we  come  from  luncheon  in  the  keeper's  snug  cottage, 
where  an  appetising  meal  has  been  prepared,  we  are  aware  what 
a  row  of  them  will  be  laid  out  to  relieve  or  throw  up  the  gorgeous 
colouring  of  the  long  lines  of  pheasants.  Picturesquely  dotted 
here  and  there  about  the  landscape  in  front  of  us  are  red  hrick 
houses,  or  long  ranges  of  red  brick  buildings,  stables  in  which  are 
kept  the  horses  whose  names  are  household  words.  Passing  to 
and  fro  in  the  distance  are  the  men  who  make  up  contemporary 
Turf  history,  and  others,  too,  attracted  by  the  national  sport ;  for 
there  in  the  midst  of  a  little  group  canters  H.B.H,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  tempted  here  as  humbler  mortals  are  by  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  thoroughbred  horse  in  undress. 

The  lot  we  are  searching  for  are  not  in  sight,  so  we  jog  on, 
pulling  up  now  and  then  to  watch  some  sheeted  string  walk  or 
canter  past,  to  note  the  rising  hope  of  one  stable,  the  beast  that 
has  so  bitterly  disappointed  another.  The  tall  slim  figure  on  the 
bay  hunter  is  a  once-famous  gentleman  rider^and  one  with 
better  hands  than  most  professional  cross-country  jockeys  possess 
— who,  having  no  other  occupation,  wisely  devotes  himself  to  the 
business  he  understands  best,  and  trains  horses  for  his  friends.  The 
idea  of  a  gentleman  taking  to  the  business  wpb  not  a  little  derided 
when  he  began,  on  the  ground  that  he  either  would  not  stick  to  it, 
or,  sticking  to  it,  would  make  a  mess  of  it ;  but  neither  sup- 
position has  turned  out  to  be  correct ;  his  horses  are  quite  as  fit 
and  well-trained  as  other  people's,  and  he  wins  his  share  of  races. 
Yesterday  he  did  not  win  one  that  he  thought  he  could  not  lose, 
but  he  is  philosophical,  and  in  reply  to  a  word  of  condolence  only 
makes  a  wry  face,  in  which  good  temper  is  still  dominant.  These 
disappointments  will  happen — it  is  the  fortune  of  racing. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  how  many  of  the  trainers  have  been 
steeplechase  jockeys.     Here  is  one  who  carried  off  the  Grand 
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National,  height  of  a  cross-country  rider's  ambition,  and  was 
successful  moreover  on  the  stable's  second  string.  There  is 
nearly  always  a  humorous  twinkle  in  hia  eye,  and  one  can 
imagine  how  it  was  developed  on  that  occasion.  Are  those  the 
ones  we  are  seeking,  there  in  the  distance  to  the  right  ?  The 
clothing,  and  a  conspicuous  pair  of  white  hind  legs  on  an  ungainly 
chestnut,  suggest  it ;  but  closer  examination  shows  a  white  pony 
and  a  white  cob  in  attendance,  and  we  know  what  horses  those 
must  be,  for  the  trainer  rides  the  pony,  and  a  particularly  well- 
known  sportsman,  manager  of  the  stable,  is  surely  on  the  cob. 
An  exceptionally  sound  and  wary  judge  of  racing  our  friend  is, 
too.  If  he  tells  you  one  of  his  has  a  chance,  or  that  '  you  had 
better  have  a  few  sovereigns  on  that  one  to-day,'  you  would  be 
unwise  to  neglect  the  hint ;  for,  though  his  face  may  seem 
impassive,  few  things  that  come  within  the  range  of  his  eye-glass 
escape  being  accurately  summed  up. 

A  wide  belt  of  trees  ia  now  in  front  of  us,  a  tan  track  being  laid 
by  its  side,  and  up  the  tan — for  the  fine  weather  has  hardened 
the  turf— come  a  number  of  horses,  watched  by  a  gentleman  who 
sits  with  somewhat  bent  shoulders  on  a  dark-coloured  pony  with  a 
silver  mane.  Most  sagacious  of  turf  guides,  philosophers,  and 
friends  as  he  is,  we  may  be  sure  that  nothing  that  is  to  be  seen 
escapes  hia  keen  eyes.  Perhaps  you  were  surprised  yesterday  by 
the  victory  of  some  animal  you  had  been  convinced  could  have  • 
no  sort  of  chance ;  but  '  the  Captain '  will  tell  you  why  he 
believed  it  was  certain  to  win.  Possibly  you  may  have  a  great 
fancy  to-day  for  some  much-talked-of  horse  that  is  already  a  hot 
favourite  ;  but  he  will  quietly  give  you  a  convincing  reason  why 
it  can  have  nothing  beyond  the  very  faintest  prospect  of  success, 
and  most  likely  you  will  find  his  prognostications  borne  out  to 
the  letter.  Most  likely,  too,  you  would  read  in  some  of  the 
lower-class  racing  papers,  if  you  looked  at  them,  the  grossest 
innuendoes  as  to  the  animal's  running,  the  writers  going  as  far  as 
they  dare  to  hint  that  the  beaten  animal,  who  had  been  foolishly 
elevated  to  false  favouritism,  was  never  '  meant.'  No  less  alert  is 
the  trainer,  who  sits  on  his  pony,  raising  bis  hand  at  intervals  to 
warn  a  boy  that  he  is  going  too  fast,  or — but  this  very  rarely  indeed 
— waving  it  to  another  as  an  intimation  to  quicken  bis  speed ; 
and  so  the  lot,  including  a  winner  of  the  Derby  '  going  great 
guns,'  as  the  vague  phrase  has  it,  pass  by.  He  is  a  wonderful 
judge  of  what  horses  are  doing,  this  trainer.  Once  he  stood 
watching  the  horses  as  they  neared  the  stand  in  a  race  ;  '  Mine's 
won,'  he  suddenly  remarked,  while  yet  the  field  were  some  quarter 
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of  a  mile  from  home,  and  he  put  away  Ms  glasses.  To  the 
not  wholly  imciiltivated  eye  of  his  neighbour,  three  or  four 
seemed  to  have  a  tolerably  even  chance,  for  all  appeared  to  he 
going  equally  well,  and  none  were  being  pushed ;  but  though  there 
was  no  cantering  in,  and  indeed  stxnetbing  of  a  fight  at  the  finish, 
the  trainer  was  right.  The  eye  of  long  experience,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  bom  horseman,  sees  much. 

We  have  not  yet  found  the  horses  of  which  we  are  in  search, 
however,  but,  cantering  on  by  the  side  of  the  tan,  soon  descry  the 
familiar  clothing  and  greet  their  trainer,  who  has  something  of 
excitement  on  his  face  this  morning,  for  indeed  a  couple  of  the 


BETWEEN    THE    CAMTEBS 


choicest  two-year-olds  in  his  stable  are  about  to  he  tried.  He 
trained  a  Derby  winner  once,  one  of  the  best  of  Derby  winners, 
moreover,  the  very  best  he  will  strenuously  maintain,  and  he 
can  give  no  better  praise  to  anything  of  which  he  is  fond  than 
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dsclaring  that  it  looks  'just  like  the  old  horse.'  If  there  is  no 
very  great  resemblance  in  make  and  shape  between  the '  old  horse ' 
and  the  descendant,  he  will  find  similarity  of  action,  and  it  is  his 
delight  to  stand  behind  a  yearling  in  the  stable,  rake  aside  its 
tail  with  his  walking  stick,  and  discover  in  its  hocks  and  thighs 
the  looked-for  likeness. 

'  They've  done  here.  We  v^ere  just  going  through  on  to  the 
Limekilns,'  he  says ;  and  we  pass  through  the  belt  of  trees,  the 
long  wood  indeed,  for  it  is  more  than  a  belt,  to  find  ourselves  on 
a  broad  expanse  of  green  turf  sloping  down  from  the  wood  to  a 
road  something  less  than  half  a  mile  beyond,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  many  horses  are  walking  about.  We  are  on  the  Limekilns. 
Scattered  here  and  there  are  little  groups  of  men,  mounted  and 
afoot,  a  lady  or  two  being  in  some  cases  with  them,  as  a  rule  on 
horseback ;  and  from  right  to  left  sheeted  horses  follow  each 
other  past  the  groups,  friends  and  associates  commenting  on  the 
going  of  their  own  or  other  people's ;  for  these  habitues  of  the 
Limekilns  are  often  as  well  acquainted  with  the  horses  as  are 
the  touts  who  stand,  v/ith  glasses  levelled,  just  on  the  verge  of 
the  wood.  It  is  an  animated  scene ;  to  the  lover  of  horseflesh 
one  of  perennial  delight. 

'  These  are  the  weights,'  the  trainer  says,  handing  a  sheet  of 
paper,  on  which  is  written  :  — 

Torn  sL    lbs. 

Solomon 3  9    6 

Harlequin 2  8    9 

Strathmore   ...        .  .2  89 

Flowery  Land       .         ,         ,         .     2  8     0 

Solomon  is  a  useful  plater ;  Harlequin  a  son  of  the  '  old  horse,' 
and  even  handsomer  than  his  sire;  Strathmore  is  a  big  bay,  no 
beauty,  but  one  that  looks  like  racing  and  moves  like  a  race-horse ; 
Flowery  Land  has  shown  some  fair  form  and  carried  off  one  of 
the  principal  early  two-year-old  races ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
other  two  are  better  than  he.  The  weights  are  high  so  that 
jockeys  can  ride,  or  rather  so  that  one  in  particular  who  is  attached 
to  the  stable  can  be  up  on  Solomon  ;  they  are  to  wear  silk,  in  order 
that  the  youngsters  may  grow  accustomed  to  the  rattle  and  crackle 
of  the  jackets  when  they  come  to  racing,  and  perhaps  because  silk 
gives  a  more  businesslike  air  to  the  performance.  The  horses 
are  stripped,  the  riders  throw  off  their  coats  and  appear  in  racing 
costume  so  far  as  their  bodies  are  concerned,  for  the  usual  breeches 
and  gaiters  deck  their  legs,  and,  accompanying  owner,  trainer,  and 
a  friend,  we  take  up  our  position  by  the  improvised  winning  post, 
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There  is  a  stir  roimd  about,  for  a  gallop  always  attracts  some 
attention,  and  these  cire  known  to  be  colts  from  whom  not  a  little 
is  expected ;  so  that  most  of  the  groups  move  towards  the  ground 
along  which  the  four  will  come. 

What  will  happen?  The  thing  we  trust  that  we  may  not 
see  is  Solomon  in  front  at  the  finish.  It  is  asking  the  young 
ones  to  do  a  good  deal  to  beat  him  at  10  lbs.  this  early  summer 
day ;  but  they  are  expected  to  do  a  good  deal,  and  it  is  well 
to  know  what  they  can  do.  We  hope,  too,  that  the  presumed 
treasures  are  9  lbs.  better  than  Flowery  Land,  so  that  we  do  not 
want  him  to  win.  It  is  an  exciting  moment,  for  we  have  watched 
these  two  young  horses  for  months  past,  with  despondency  some- 
times when  they  did  not  seera  to  move  well,  when  their  action 
appeared  lacking  in  freedom,  with  exhilaration  at  others  when 
they  have  gone  in  good  form ;  though  we  have  always  borne  in 
mind  what  has  been  already  remarked  as  to  the  frequent  de- 
ceptiveness  of  horses  that  go  wonderfully  well  at  work  when  they 
are  not  racing. 

We  shall  soon  know  t 

'  They're  coming ! '  the  trainer  says,  gazing  through  his 
glasses ;  and,  drawing  a  long  breath,  we  strain  our  eyes  towards 
the  advancing  quartet,  still  too  far  off  to  be  made  out  with  any- 
thing like  distinctness. 

'  Flowery  Land  is  this  side,'  he  continues. 

'  Going  well,  too ! '  the  owner  adds ;  but  '  They're  all  going 
well  at  present,'  is  the  trainer's  reply. 

They  are  nearer,  and  wo  are  able  to  note  something  that 
pleases  us  very  much  indeed.  The  rider  of  the  aniiual  on  the 
further  side — Solomon — is  already  at  work ;  and  he  is  one  of  the 
very  few  who  never  move  until  it  is  necessary. 

'  Solomon's  beat ! '  we  proclaim,  and  so  he  is.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  that.  The  other  three  speed  on  towards  us. 
Which  will  crack  first  1 

'Flowery  Land  wins!  No! — he's  beaten  I '  the. owner  cries 
in  a  breath  ;  but  though  his  jockey  is  hard  at  work  he  Btrugf,'les 
oil  with  bulldog  courage.  Strathmore's  rider  has  started  riding 
too,  and  the  big  bay  begins  to  sprawl  a  bit.  Meantime 
Harlequin  is  going  well  within  himself.  Solomon,  who  had  been 
on  the  right,  as  already  said,  has  dropped  back.  Harlequin's 
jockey  glances  at  his  opponents  on  his  left,  and  sees  that  he  has 
them  safely  beaten.     So  they  pass  as. 

'  In  a  canter,  by  a  good  length,'  says  the  trainer ;  '  and  it  won't 
surprise  me  if  yju've  got  a  Derby  horse,  Sir.' 
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'  I  couldn't  separate  the  next  two,"  the  owner  says,  repressing 
the  excitement  he  must  keenly  feel. 

'  No,  there  was  nothing  in  it ;  but  Strathmore  has  all  the 
improvement  to  make,'  is  the  reply  as  we  gallop  off  to  where  the 


WON    IN    A    CANTER 


lot  have  pulled  up.  They  are,  happily,  all  sound,  so  that  there 
need  be  none  of  that  anxious  listening  for  the  most  unwelcome 
noise  one  sometimes  hears  on  these  occasions — that  catch  in  the 
breath  which  proclaims  the  incipient  roarer.  The  first  jockey  we 
meet  is  the  rider  of  Solomon,  just  getting  on  his  hack. 

'  They  beat  you  easily  ? '  is  the  trainer's  interrogative  greeting. 

'  Oh,  yes.  They  had  the  speed  of  me  all  the  way.  I  felt 
from  the  start  that  I  had  no  chance,"  he  answers;  and  his 
opinion  is  worth  much.     'That's  a  real  cood  'un,  Harlequin,  and 
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the  big  one  will  win  plenty  of  races  too ;  he  ran  green  when  we 
jumped  off.' 

'  Was  it  a  good  start  ? '  he  i3  asked. 

'  Very  good.  Flowery  Land  had  just  a  bit  the  best  of  it ;  but 
we  were  very  even.' 

The  winner,  a  beautiful  colt,  is  a  picture  indeed,  as  he  stands 
with  expanded  noatrils — from  excitement,  not  distress — turning 
his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  moving  his  dehcate  ears,  as  it 
seems,  interrogatively.  He  has  never  been  asked  to  do  this  sort 
of  thing  before,  and  does  not  quite  understand  what  it  all  means. 
A  real  good  horse,  doubtless,  with  infinite  possibilities ;  and  yet 
we  remember  that  when  we  first  saw  him  canter  his  action  was 
so  round,  and  he  seemed  to  labour  so  much,  that  we  hastily  set 
him  down  as  a  handsome  failure ;'  to  have  these  hasty  impres- 
sions very  agreeably  removed  when  one  morning  a  jockey  who 
could  hold  him  together  and  '  get  him  out '  replaced  his  boy. 
Then  he  showed  himself  a  different  animal. 

It  is  in  assisting  at  such  an  incident  as  this  that  one  really 
enjoys  a  morning  at  Newmarket. 
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TARPON-FISHING  IN  FLORIDA 

IJY  OTIS  MYGATT 

TAnroN-FlSHlNG,  like  everything  else  in  life,  has  its  two  sides. 
One  man  spends  a.  winter  in  Florida,  has  bad  weather  and  worse 
luck,  and  thinks  it  all  very  poor  sport.  Another  meets  with  good 
luck  all  around,  and  pronounces  it  the  grandest  fiahing  out. 
Hence  come  the  many  contradictory  stories  we  so  often  hear. 
Which  are  we  to  bdiuve— the  optimistic  or  the  pessimistic  tarpon 
fisherman  ?  In  reality,  each  is  speaking  truthfully  from  his  own 
experience.  My  first  winter  in  Florida  left  me  a  decided  pessimist, 
for  my  luck  was  wretched.  My  second  and  subsequent  seasons, 
however,  converted  me  into  a  rabid  optimist  on  the  sport,  for 
with  experience  came  good  luck — they  are  very  often  synony- 
mous. A  short  account  of  good  days  and  bad  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  very  fair  opinion  of  what  the  sport  really  is. 

Punta  Gorda  and  Fort  Myers  are  the  two  chief  resorts  of  the 
tarpon-angler.  Both  are  situated  on  lagoons  in  Western  Florida, 
oflf  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  fifty  miles  apart  by  water.  They 
are  forty-eight  hours  from  New  York,  and  eight  days  from 
England.  In  the  month  of  January  some  years  ago  I  arrived  in 
one  of  these  places,  fully  equipped  for  the  fray.  After  a  cbiUy 
sleep  in  a  cold  room,  for  the  nights  in  Florida  during  winter  are 
very  cold,  I  arose  about  6  a.m.,  hurried  through  my  breakfast, 
walked  out  to  the  end  of  the  hotel  pier,  and  got  into  my  row-boat. 
I  was  lucky  in  having  picked  out  a  careful  guide,  so  I  found  all 
my  tarpon  paraphernalia  already  placed  in  the  boat.  It  was  from 
four  to  six  miles  to  the  nearest  tarpon-grounds.  "NVliile  covering 
this  distance  with  very  easy  strokes,  the  guide  whiled  away  the 
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time  by  telling  some  of  his  personal  experiences  with  tarpon. 
Most  c  I  them  were  full-fledged  fictions,  but  they  all  served  to  assist 
my  man  in  the  modest  aim  he  had  in  view,  which  was  to  impress 
upon  me  that  nobody  else  in  those  regions  knew  anything  about 
tarpon-fishing  except  himself.  All  Florida  guides  suffer  from  the 
same  complaint.  He  regaled  me  vnth  Munchausen  exploits  in 
catching  and  gaffing;  I,  meanwhile,  wrapped  in  an  ulster — for 
the  early  morning  was  very  crisp — listened  dreamily,  and  tried  to 
believe  because  I  wanted  to  believe.  Of  course  I  felt  sure  that 
this  was  to  be  '  my '  day.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  tarpon 
fisherman  never  sallies  forth  without  a  feeling  that  that  day  is 
positively  going  to  be  the  day.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
he  is  starting  out  for  the  twentieth  time,  after  nineteen  days  of 
absolute  failure — he  is  always  equally  convinced  that  the  day  in 
question  is  sure  to  be  a  successful  one.  Hope  certainly  springs 
eternal  in  the  heart  of  the  tarpon-angler. 

After  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half's  row  in  the  raw  morning 
air  we  arrived  at  the  tarpon-gronnds.  These  so-called  grounds  vary 
according  to  the  stories  of  the  guides  and  fishermen.  If  in  the 
past  season,  a  dozen  of  these  fish  have  been  caught  off  a  certain 
point,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  in  the  following  season  the  same 
spot  will  be  considered  excellent  tarpon-ground.  Very  few  of 
these  grounds  deserve  their  good  name.  Most  of  them  owe  their 
reputation  to  somebody's  good  luck  of  a  single  day,  and  it  sticks 
to  them  for  years.  Having  arrived  at  some  such  mythically- 
storied  curve  of  the  river,  the  guide  stopped  rowing,  and  dropped 
the  anchor  in  about  ten  feet  of  water.  As  the  water  was  cold,  he 
knew  the  tarpon  were  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  deep  pools 
and  channels.  I  myself  baited  and  cast  out  the  hooks.  Usually 
more  than  half  of  the  so-called  sportsmen  are  unable  to  cast,  or 
are  loo  lazy  to  do  so.  Very  often,  indeed,  the  guide  is  allowed 
to  strike  and  hook  a  fish,  and,  worse  still,  even  to  handle  him 
during  his  first  and  most  risky  jumps,  or  later  on  during  the 
moments  when  the  angler  is  tired  out.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  no  real  fisherman  would  dream  of  permitting  such  a  thing ; 
but  most  of  the  men  one  meets  in  Florida  around  the  hotels  who 
go  in  for  tarpon-fishing  do  not  care  a  bit  for  the  sport  itself,  but 
merely  aim  at  catching,  by  hook  or  by  crook^chiefly  by  crook — 
one  tarpon,  that  they  can  mount  and  place  in  their  hall  at  home 
as  a  trophy  to  serve  as  a  subject  for  endless  embroidered  anecdotes 
in  the  future. 

Once  the  bait  was  thrown,  I  lit  my  pipe  and  proceeded  to 
wait  as  patiently  and  comfortably  as  possible.     As  on  angler  may 
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have  to  wait  dozens  of  days  io  succession  before  a  tarpon  even 
condescends  to  look  at  his  bait,  he  certainly  mi^ht  as  well  take 
matters  easily.  While  I  took  my  ease,  some  o£  the  drawbacks  of 
tarpon-fishing  began,  and  they  are  many.  Cat-fish  swarm  up 
these  brackish  creeks,  and  they  generally  manage  to  put  the 
fisherman  in  very  bad  humonr  until  he  gets  hardened  to  their 
aggravating  ways.  They  will  nibble  and  pick  at  your  bait,  and, 
if  a  trifle  large,  will  pick  it  up  and  run  ofE  with  it  a  bit,  each  time 
giving  you  the  impression  that  a  tarpon  has  ventured  to  notice 
you.  Generally,  after  several  days  of  false  alarms,  when  for  a  few 
hundred  times  the  angler  has  been  put  on  the  very  qui  vive  of 
excitement,  he  will  end  by  taking  no  notice  of  these  little  runs, 
but,  reading  a  novel  or  dozing  off  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  will  let 
the  little  brutes  nibble  or  run  about  as  they  please.  It  ie  gene- 
rally at  this  very  moment  that  a  tarpon  comes  along  and  walks 
off  with  the  bait,  and  before  the  fisherman  has  discovered  his 


A    SPECIMEN 


mistake,  has  jumped  out  of  the  water  and  thrown  the  bait  out. 
So  it  was  with  me,  I  saw  the  line  run,  as  usual,  ten  or  twenty 
feet ;  but,  concluding  that  it  was  '  another  confounded  cat-fish,"  I 
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paid  no  attentioD,  when  suddenly  my  reel  began  to  hum  as  the  line 
lor  a  moment  was  pulled  out  at  enonnous  speed.     I  had  only  time 
to  drop  the  pipe  and  make  a  faint  effort  to  grasp  my  rod  when 
some  fifty  yards  away  an  immense  silvery  fish  sprang  into  the 
air,     shook     his     head 
fiercely,  threw  the  bait 
out,   and  with  a  huge 
splash '  disappeared 

again.  I  was  too  sur- 
prised, not  to  say  dazed, 
by  the  unexpected  sight 
even  to  swear.  When 
I  had  recovered  my 
equihbrium  and  good 
temper  sufBciently  to 
care  about  fishing  again, 
I  put  on  a  fresh  bait, 
cast  it  out,  and  sat  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  care- 
fully watching  the  line  ;  spranq  rNTo  the  air 
but  all  in  vain.     Often 

just  in  this  way  the  angler  misses  his  only  opportunity  for  that 
day  or  week,  and  the  next  tarpon  that  conies  along  will  find 
him  again  either  occupied  with  a  book  or  dozing.  These  coin- 
cidences happen  so  frequently,  one  is  almost  persuaded  that  the 
tarpon  come  and  have  a  look  at  the  angler  before  they  take  his 
bait.  During  the  winter  months  such  a  day  may  he  considered 
one  of  fairly  exciting  sport. 

The  next  day  saw  me  once  more  at  daybreak  starting  out  in 
the  crisp  air  with  my  coat  collar  turned  up,  quite  certain  that  a  new 
era  was  dawning.  Days  came  and  went,  however,  and  at  rare 
intervals  a  tarpon  came,  and  generally  went  too.  But  the  cat-fish 
lived  on  in  peace  and  activity.  Now  and  then  the  so-called  gaff- 
topsail  cat-fish,  which  is  simply  a  bigger  brute  of  the  same  family, 
owning  a  comparatively  small  body  but  a  large  mouth  and  appetite, 
will  swallow  the  bait  whole,  make  a  vigorous  run,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  raise  the  angler's  hopes  to  the  utmost  limit.  When  you 
strike,  as  you  think,  just  at  the  right  moment,  expecting  to  see 
six  feet  of  silver  cleave  the  water  and  sail  up  into  the  air,  only  a 
weak  wriggle  rewards  you.  You  wind  in  on  yotir  line  and  find 
that  a  gasping,  gnmting,  slimy  brute,  with  poisonous  fins  jutting 
out  from  all  sides,  is  your  sole  reward.  Your  trouble  does  not 
end  here,  for  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  to  take  one  of  these 
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brutes  off  the  hook.  Their  fins  are  sharp,  bony  concerns  and  very 
poisonous.  A  wound  from  them  swells  up  rapidly  and  causes  the 
most  intense  pain  for  days.  Sometimes  these  hanks  of  cat-fieh 
give  you  a  moment's  respite  or  rest ;  but  if  they  do,  it  is  only  because 
they  have  been  frightened  by  some  shark  who  acts  as  a  substitute, 
and  is  fully  aa  unsatisfactory  as  a  cat-fish.  Then  there  are  the 
crabs ;  they,  too,  infest  these  brackish  creeks — red  and  blue  fellows 
— by  the  hundred.  They  pick  up  your  bait  and  walk  off  with  it 
and  drag  the  line  out,  or  if  they  happen  to  straggle  over  your  line 
and  get  their  claws  tangled  up,  they  will  bite  and  generally  cut  it 
like  a  knife.  Usually  you  do  not  know  your  line  has  been  cut. 
You  sit  there  in  the  boat  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
watching  two  rods  with,  two  lines  stretching  into  the  water,  but 
with  neither  hook  nor  bait  at  the  end  of  them.  There  is  some- 
thing intensely  ridiculous  about  this.  Fancy  a  man,  full  of  hope 
and  other  emotions,  watching  two  rods,  expecting  the  lines  to  run 
out  at  any  moment,  while  he  might  just  as  well  hang  the  lines 
out  of  the  hotel  window  for  any  chance  he  has  of  getting  anything  I 
To  pull  the  lice  in  after  half  an  hour  of  such  anxious  attention 
and  find  it  bookless,  is  one  of  the  most  exasperating  experiences 
of  life. 

Now  and  then  a  bass  or  jew-fish  took  pity  on  my  loneli- 
ness, and,  hooking  himself,  would  give  me  a  little  pastime,  but 
not  much  sport,  for  a  bass  on  a  tarpon-rod,  unless  he  weighs  over 
15  lbs.,  is  not  much  fun.  As  for  a  jew-fish,  which  in  weight  may 
run  anywhere  from  50  lbs.  to  400  lbs.,  it  is  very  much  Uke  hooking 
a  moving  rock,  for  after  taking  the  bait  it  will  swim  complacently 
off  at  a  fixed  pace,  and  no  amount  of  hauling  can  persuade  it  to 
hurry.  If  a  300-poimder  is  hooked,  the  chances  are  you  will  be 
kept  at  this  tame  and  exasperating  occupation  for  several  hours 
before  you  get  a  chance  to  gaff  him.  The  same  applies  to  the 
saw-fish  when  they  come  round.  They  may  be  anything  from 
four  feet  to  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  weigh  anywhere  from 
100  lbs.  to  GOO  lbs,,  but  they  will  never  attempt  to  make  a  rush  or 
jump  or  do  anything  the  least  bit  sportsmanlike.  The  best  thin^ 
for  the  angler  to  do  is  to  cut  his  line,  let  the  brute  go,  put  on  a 
fresh  hook,  and  start  once  more  hoping  for  tarpon.  I  say  hoping, 
not  fishing,  for  during  January,  February,  and  March  it  should 
rather  be  called  tarpon-hoping.  Last,  but  not  least,  after  cat-fish, 
crab,  jew-fish,  saw-fish,  and  other  curses,  comes  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all,  the  hungry  shark.  This  creature  generally  snaps 
up  your  bait  with  a  rush,  and  then  for  two  Or  three  minutes  he 
certainly  keeps  you  very  busy.     He  will  run  out  a  hundred  yards 
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of  liae  in  a  very  few  seconds,  and  either  bite  through  your  snell 
and  escape,  or  else  get  into  a  sulk  and  pull  by  tugs  and  jerks. 
Sometimea  you  get  on  one  a  day,  sometimes  ten.  In  one  day's 
tarpon-fishing  I  have  caught  eleven,  varying  from  three  feet  to 
seven  feet  in  length,  whilst  about  as  many  more  have  taken  the 
bait  and  bitten  through  the  snell.  They  are  irritating  brutes, 
and  yet  sometimes  come  as  a  sort  of  relief  to  one's  nerves  after 
hours  of  inaction.  A  six-foot  shark  can  generally  be  brought 
alongside  and  have  his  throat  cut  in  three  or  four  minutes.  I 
have  caught  an  eight-foot  ten-inch  shark  on  a  tarpon-rod  in 
twenty-five  minutes,  which  shows  they  are  not  very  game  for 
their  size.  There  is  a  species  of  yellow  shark  that  is  full  of  life ; 
when  hooked,  they  will  jump  out  of  the  water  several  times  in 
quick  succession,  and  when  the  angler  is  very  excited  they  pass 
for  a  tarpon  on  the  first  jump  and  raise  his  hopes  accordingly. 
Sometimes  when  they  jump  they  will  turn  double  somersaults ; 
at  other  times  they  will  leap  up  and  roll  round  in  the  air.  This  is 
a  very  clever  trick,  as  it  invariably  twists  the  line  around  their 
bodies  and  breaks  it.  Aside  from  the  annoyances  I  have 
enumerated,  there  are  several  other  minor  ones  connected  with 
this  sport.  The  vrind  will  nearly  always  blow  against  the 
current  and  cause  your  boat  to  swing  from  side  to  side  if  anchored, 
making  it  almost  impossible  for  you  to  keep  the  slack  line  properly 
coiled  up.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  tie  up  to  a  pole 
driven  in  the  sand  and  mud ;  but  as  most  fishing  in  winter 
takes  place  in  deep  water,  this  cannot  be  done.  You  generally 
have  to  let  your  boat  swing  about,  drag  out  your  slack,  and 
keep  you  in  more  or  leas  bad  humour.  So  for  days  and  weeks 
I  waited,  and  the  cat-fish  worried  me,  the  crabs  bothered  me,  the 
bass  and  jew-fish  disturbed  me,  the  sharks  exasperated  me,  and 
the  swinging  of  the  boat  irritated  me.  After  all,  these  were  only 
minor  troubles,  for  did  I  not  every  moment  expect  to  see  a  tarpon 
jump  out  of  the  water?  And  so  I  sat  and  bore  my  troubles,  now 
broiling  in  the  sun,  now  shivering  in  the  wind  and  rain. 

This  is  the  sort  of  tarpon-fishing  I  first  met  with ;  it  may  be 
taken  as  the  pessimist's  view  of  this  gentle  art.  Fortunately  there 
is  a  far  more  satisfactory  side  to  it,  namely,  the  really  magnificent 
sport  the  undaunted  angler  may  reasonably  expect  vrith  good  luck, 
even  in  the  winter  months  of  February  and  March,  and  certainly 
in  April  and  May.  On  May  1  and  2,  1893, 1  had  two  such  days' 
fishing  as  I  never  hope  to  enjoy  again.  They  form  a  strong 
contrast  to  what  has  just  been  written  about  the  ordinary 
experience. 

NO.  I.  vol.  I.  Q 
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On  May  1  I  was  awakened  before  sunrise  by  the  men  ecrab- 
bing  down  the  decks  of  the  '  Atala,'  a  twenty-ton  sloop  in  which 
I  sailed  that  winter — a  dull  old  craft,  but  many  were  the  happy 
days  I  spent  cruising  and  fishing  round  the  creeks  and  lagoons 
of  Florida  in  her.  It  was  still  quite  dark,  and  I  drowsily  debated 
whether  it  would  be  worth  my  while  to  get  up  or  not,  remem- 
bering how  poor  the  fishing  had  been  the  day  before.  Suddenly 
I  heard  Centi,  my  guide,  exclaim,  '  "What  a  tarpon ! '  That 
Bettled  the  matter.  I  was  up  with  a  jump ;  even  bumping  my 
head  against  a  scantling  did  not  seem  to  matter  much.  In  a 
moment  I  was  on  deck  in  my  pyjamas,  rubbing  my  head,  blinkiDg 
my  eyes  in  the  light,  and  saying  '  Where  ?  '  Of  course  there  was 
nothing  in  sight.  Centi,  however,  swore  that  he  had  seen  a  huge 
chap  blow  right  near  the  boat.  Growling,  I  slipped  out  of  my 
night  togs  and  plunged  overboard  for  a  swim  and  a  wake-up. 
Half  an  hour  later  I  was  seated  in  the  awninged  cockpit  enjoying 
an  excellent  breakfast  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Daniel,  my 
coloured  cook.  Daniel  had  been  promised  a  bonus  if  he  added 
two  stone  to  my  weight  that  winter,  so  he  was  constantly  con- 
cocting new  dishes  which  he  insisted  on  personally  seeing  me 
eat.  Centi  was  half  Spanish  and  really  an  excellent  tarpon-man. 
Above  the  pine  woods  the  sun  had  just  risen  in  a  cloudless  sky, 
and  its  cool  morning  rays  were  shining  full  on  me  as  I  sat  break- 
fasting. The  air  fanned  gently  now  and  then,  and  the  water 
became  tarnished  in  patches.  Soon  the  glassy  surface  which  had 
surrounded  the  boat  for  miles  when  I  first  stepped  on  deck  had 
vanished,  and  was  replaced  by  millions  of  minute  ripples  that 
glittered  crisply  in  the  yellow  light.  The  wind  freshened,  and  the 
water  began  to  make  that  peculiar  lapping  and  singing  against 
the  side  of  the  boat  so  familiar  and  so  fascinating  to  yachtsmen. 
A  few  belated  duck  passed  overhead  with  a  whirr,  or  a  single 
stray  individual  screwed  his  way  rapidly  across  the  sky.  Small 
flocks  of  white  and  blue  cranes  drifted  by,  moving  their  wings 
slowly  and  sticking  out  their  necks  anxiously  as  they  sailed  over  the 
boat.  Nature  was  at  its  best,  brilliant  and  exhilarating.  Cer- 
tainly the  Florida  mornings  in  April  and  May  are  wonderfully 
beautiful. 

Breakfast  finished,  I  stepped  into  the  boat  that  Centi  held 
already  prepared  at  the  companion-ladder.  No  need  to  see 
whether  rods  and  tackle  were  all  there.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  an  excellent  guide,  and  never  had  anything  else  to 
do  except  sit  in  the  stem,  light  my  pipe,  and  handle  the  tiller- 
ropes. 
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The  Caloosahatchie  Kiver  forms  a  sort  of  lake  above  Myers, 
about  five  miles  long  by  one  and  a  half  wide,  and  at  the 
head  of  this  the  'Atala'  was  anchored.  Most  of  the  tarpon 
caught  in  Florida  are  taken  in  this  bay.  Narrowing  suddenly 
at  t^e  upper  end  it  becomes  a  creek,  the  Caloosahatchie  proper, 
about  200  feet  wide,  which  by  a  very  crooked  channel  runs 
at  first  through  marBhes  of  high  grass  and  small  islands  covered 
with  palm  trees,  and  then  through  pine  woods  to  Lake  Okee- 
chobee. We  anchored  at  a  favourite  spot  of  mine  near  the  bead 
of  the  bay,  but  after  trying  two  or  three  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  two  hours  without  seeing  any  sign  of  a  tarpon  I  told 
Centi  to  row  me  up  the  creek.  Five  miles  we  rowed  without 
discovering  anything  but  a  few  frightened  duck  and  coot :  not 
the  least  indication  of  a  fish  anywhere.  For  some  reason  I  felt 
rather  hopeless  that  day,  and  ordered  Centi  to  paddle  slowly 
back  to  the  sloop.  Two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
I  saw  a  tarpon  rise  not  fifty  feet  away  from  the  boat,  in  shore, 
and  only  a  few  feet  away  from  the  high  rushes.  Making 
the  usual  peculiar  puff,  he  disappeared  with  a  sort  of  gurgling 
sound. 

Centi  needed  no  hint.  He  had  not  seen  the  tarpon,  but 
he  had  heard  him.  Shipping  his  oars  quietly,  he  slipped  the 
anchor  carefully  over  the  edge  of  the  boat.  The  tide  was  running 
up  the  creek,  and  we  swung  around  until  we  were  about  fifty  feet 
from  the  east  bank.  At  that  moment  another  tarpon  rose  not 
three  feet  from  the  bank,  and,  showing  his  ghttering  back,  puffed 
and  disappeared,  hardly  causing  a  ripple.  Seizing  a  rod,  the  hook 
of  which  was  already  baited,.!  cast  out,  allowing  the  bait  to  fall 
about  ten  feet  ahead  of  where  he  had  risen,  hoping  that  it  would 
sink  in  front  of  him.  "Without  waiting,  I  began  pulUng  out  slack 
line,  and  let  it  drop  into  the  water.  I  had  guessed  correctly,  for 
the  line,  after  drifting,  curled  up,  and,  slowly  sinking  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  was  dragged  out  straight  with  a  slow  and 
even  haul.  Holding  the  point  of  the  rod  straight  towards  the 
fish,  I  waited  until  the  reel  made  its  first  click,  when  I  gave  a 
long  steady  strike.  Whizz  went  the  reel,  the  water  parted,  and  out 
came  a  magnificent  tarpon,  clearing  the  water  a  full  three  feet.  In 
vain  he  shook  his  head.  He  was  well  hooked,  and,  with  a  splash 
that  set  the  water  foaming,  he  tell  on  his  side  and  disappeared  with 
a  rush.  Round  and  round  buzzed  the  reel,  until  the  leather  break 
held  down  by  my  thumb  began  to  charr  and  smoke.  Centi  poured 
some  water  over  it  from  a  tin  cup  that  he  kept  handy  for  the 
purpose.     After  a  fifty-yard  dash  the  big  bi-ute  came  out  again. 
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Then  he  made  another  long  run  of  about  fifty  yards  in  the  same 
direction,  and  appeared  once  more  clear  out  of  the  water  a  hun- 
dred yards  away  from  the  boat.  There  were  two  more  leaps  in 
c|uick  succession,  then  all  the  strain  on  the  Une  ceased.  '  Hang  it 
all,  he's  off,  Centi ! '  I  said  in  disgust.  '  Not  much,  sir ;  he's  only 
doubling  on  you,'  he  replied,  Beeling  in  all  the  slack  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  I  heard  a  loud  splash  just  at  the  back  of  me.     There 


OUT    CAME    A    MAQKIflCENT    TARPON 


was  no  time  to  swing  the  rod  around  the  stem  of  the  lK)at  and 
clear  the  line,  so  I  dipped  its  point  deep  into  the  water,  waiting 
for  the  tarpon  to  jump  again.  "Whizz  went  the  reel  as  the  line 
came  taut,  and  out  leaped  the  tarpon  on  the  other  side  of  the 
boat. 

I  now  knew  exactly  where  the  brute  was,  and  carefully  passed 
the  line  round  by  wheeling  the  tip  of  my  rod  in  the  water  past 
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the  stem  of  the  boat.  Once  more  the  rushing  and  jmnping  began, 
but  each  jump  grew  leas  energetic.  Soon  only  half  his  body 
appeared ;  then  only  his  head  came  out,  shaking  and  protesting 
against  his  life  being  thus  cut  short.  Centi  had  long  ago  pulled 
up  the  anchor  and  kept  backing  the  boat,  following  the  tarpon  as 
much  as  possible,  so  as  to  economise  on  the  line.  After  about 
twenty-five  minutes  I  got  the  fish  near  the  boat,  where  I  could 
see  him  clearly.  He  was  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  with 
the  blood  coming  out  of  his  gills  as  he  flapped  his  tail  from  side 
to  side.  Six  and  a  half  feet  of  green  mother-of-pearl  and  silver, 
filled  with  fierce  energy — that  is  what  he  seemed.  One  mast 
have  seen  and  caught  one  of  these  magnificent  game  fish  to 
realise  what  imposing  monsters  they  are.  No  description  can  do 
them  justice,  nor  any  picture  convey  the  effect  caused  by  seeing 
one  of  them  close  by  in  the  water,  or  jumping  out  of  it.  This 
angling  is  a  sort  of  prize-fight  with  generally  about  the  same 
weight  of  flesh  and  muscle  at  each  end  of  the  line,  and  the  odds 
are  usually  pretty  even.  Every  attempt  to  get  my  fish  close  to 
the  boat  was  followed  by  a  dash  that  would  run  out  some 
thirty  yards  of  line,  when  he  would  stop,  and,  swimming  slowly, 
flap  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  fellow  jumped  too 
much,  though,  to  last  very  long,  and  was  soon  tired  out.  We  got 
him  alongside  the  boat  finally.  Centi,  taking  a  firm  grasp  with 
both  hands  on  the  gaff,  placed  its  point  in  his  throat,  and  caught 
him  the  first  try.  For  a  few  seconds  the  water  was  a  mass 
of  foam  and  blood.  The  fish  stopped  its  efforts ;  I  passed  a 
rope  through  his  gills,  fastened  him  to  a  cleat  at  the  stem, 
and  towed  him  ashore.  Here  we  tied  him  to  the  roots  of  a 
mangrove  tree  and  returned  to  the  spot  we  had  left. 

The  water  where  we  were  fishing  that  day  was  about  ten  feet 
deep  and  exceptionally  clear.  We  could  even  see  this  tarpon  as  he 
dashed  round  and  under  us.  Once  or  twice  I  saw  him  followed  by 
another  tarpon,  who  seemed  to  be  astonished  at  his  eccentric 
gyrations.  At  least,  so  I  thought  at  first ;  but  I  discovered  what  the 
real  reason  was  when  I  noticed  that  the  bait  had  been  thrown  out 
of  the  tarpon's  mouth,  and  had  slipped  up  the  hne.  This  was 
what  the  other  fish  was  chasing,  no  doubt  fancying  that  the 
hooked  one  was  after  it  also.  It  was  an  anxious  moment  for  me, 
for  I  realised  that  if  the  second  tarpon  made  a  grab  at  the  bait  he 
would  snap  the  line  in  a  moment  and  my  first  fish  would  escape.  As 
it  was,  however,  he  made  two  or  three  grabs  at  it,  but  missed, 
and  seemed  to  give  it  up,  fortunately.  Once  more  I  threw  out 
the  bait.     I  had  not  long  to  wait.     Less  than  five  minutes  passed 
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when  the  line  was  steadily  pulled  out,  and  the  next  moment  saw 
me  hard  at  work  playing  my  second  tarpon.  This  fellow  started 
a  new  line  ol  antics.  At  no  time  did  he  take  ont  over  forty  yards 
of  line  from  the  boat,  but  every  jump  was  followed  by  a  short  dash 
in  a  new  direction,  the  result  being  that  twice  he  nearly  jumped 
into  the  boat,  once  falling  within  a  couple  of  feet  ot  it,  and 
deluging  us  with  water.  It  took  some  quick  work  with  the  reel 
and  the  point  of  the  rod  to  keep  the  line  from  tangling  or  getting 
caught  in  the  boat  as  he  dashed  about  undemcatli  it.  A  dozen 
times,  all  strain  having  stopped,  I  thought  he  was  off,  only  to  have 
this  fallacious  idea  quickly  removed  from  my  mind  when  the  rod 
was  nearly  dragged  out  of  my  band  as  he  reappeared  in  an  un- 
expected comer.  He  was  a  very  playful  tarpon,  up  to  all  sorts  of 
tricks,  and  once  turned  a  complete  somersault  in  the  air.  His 
rapid  leaps  and  eccentric  course,  although  well  conceived  and 
carried  out,,  only  resulted  in  tiring  him  out  quicker  than  the  first 
one,  and  twenty  minutes  were  sufficient  to  see  him  fastened 
alongside  No.  1  beneath  the  mangrove  tree. 

My  luck  continued  extraordinarily  good.  Tarpon  were  rising, 
blowing  and  playing  all  about.  Although  I  only  started  fishing  at 
ten  o'clock,  at  one  o'clock  I  had  four  tarpon  tied  to  the  hank.  I  then 
attempted  to  eat  some  lunch,  while  I  kept  the  line  out ;  but  it  was 
no  use ;  the  tarpon  meant  business  that  day.  I  coald  not  swallow 
more  than  a  few  bites  before  the  line  began  to  run.  It  never  even 
occurred  to  me  to  sacrifice  fifteen  minutes  of  such  fishing  to  eat 
lunch.  I  braced  up  during  the  whole  day  on  whisky  and  water. 
At  three  o'clock  I  had  six  tarpon  under  the  funereal  mangrove. 
It  began  to  look  like  a  tarpon  cemetery.  From  three  to  five  I 
kept  hard  at  it,  although  I  was  beginning  to  feel  completely 
played  out  and  was  only  sustained  by  nervous  excitement.  By 
five  o'clock  I  had  added  two  more  to  the  six,  when  the  bait  gave  out, 
much  to  my  disgust,  for  I  really  was  beginning  to  get  my  second 
wind.  I  bad  bad  thirteen  strikes  altogether,  and  caught  eight  of 
them.  Most  of  my  time  from  ten  o'clock  until  five  was  passed 
continually  playing  a  fish.  I  did  not  have  a  bite  from  any  other 
fish  than  a  tarpon  that  day.  It  seemed  as  if  the  school  had 
frightened  even  the  cat-fish  and  shark  away.  The  tide  had 
been  running  out  for  some  time  before  my  bait  was  exhausted, 
but  it  seemed  to  make  no  difference ;  the  tarpon  bit  as  eagerly  on 
the  ebb  as  on  the  flood.  Rowing  over  to  the  mangroves  where 
the  fish  were  tied  up  I  lit  a  pipe,  and  standing  up  gloated  over  the 
eight  magnificent  fish,  as  side  by  side  they  lay  on  the  sand  in  a 
loot  of  water. 
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The  setting  sun  was  just  beginning  to  touch  the  pines,  fax  off 
over  the  marsh,  and  cast  a  warm  red  glow  upon  the  whole  scene. 
Even  the  bunch  of  palm  trees  on  the  eastern  bank  seemed  to 
grow  ruddy  in  its  setting  rays.  Around  me  Nature  was  pre- 
paring for  sleep,  and  in  the  air  I  began  to  hear  that  singing  and 
humming  that  is  given  out  by  the  thousands  of  frogs,  crickets,  and 
insects  about  this  time  of  day  ;  a  sort  of  ringing  seemed  to  vibrate 
through  the  air.  All  day  long  the  sun  had  shone  from  a  cloudless 
sky — mellow  and  cheerful  in  the  morning,  warm  and  caressing  at 


A    DAY'S    CATCH 

mid-day,  ruddy  and  rather  saddening  at  night.  The  disappearing 
of  the  orb  of  warmth  and  light  and  life  in  the  wilds  of  untram- 
melled Nature  seems  always  to  be  surrounded  with  an  impresBive 
dignity  of  its  own,  causing  a  man  to  feel  hopelessly  insignificant, 
and  exerting  over  him  a  saddening  effect  which  is  not  without  its 
attractiveness.  As  I  gazed  on  these  eight  fascinating  specimens  of 
Nature's  handicraft,  I  felt  like  a  wanton  brute  to  have  destroyed 
BO  much  life  and  beauty  for  a  day's  pleasure.  Had  they  been  as 
edible  as  salmon,  and  could  I  have  shipped  them  on  ice  to  friends, 
I  suppose  my  conscience  wouldtiave  rested  easier.     As  it  was,  I 
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gave  all  my  fish  to  a  deserving  orange-tree  grower,  who  need  them 
as  a  fertiliser  for  his  fruit  trees. 

The  setting  of  the  sun  behind  the  pine  woods  made  me  realise 
that  I  was  three  miles  away  from  the  sloop  in  a  fifteen-foot  row- 
boat,  with  eight  tarpon  to  take  back.  Then  came  the  job  of 
hauling  in  and  stowing  away  these  brutes.  Fortunately  the  boat 
was  pretty  broad  and  heavily  built ;  but  we  could  manage  to  pack 
only  six  away  on  the  bottom,  and  had  to  put  two  athwart-ahip. 
There  was  no  place  to  row,  for  she  was  loaded  down  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  water.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  up 
the  mast  forward,  hoist  the  little  mainsail,  and  drift  down  on 
the  outgoing  tide.  I  sat  on  top  of  one  of  the  tarpon,  holding  the 
tiller.  Fortunately  Providence  came  to  our  aid,  as  it  some- 
times does  to  the  undeserving,  for  with  the  setting  sun  there 
arose  a  light  favourable  breeze,  just  enough  to  keep  us  going 
without  tipping  us  over  in  the  least — a  thing  we  certainly  could 
not  have  stood,  loaded  as  we  were,  It  was  almost  a  miracle 
that  we  reached  the  sloop  without  sinking,  for  the  water  kept 
coming  in  through  the  centreboard  trunk  and  Centi  was  con- 
stantly busy  baling  out.  Our  arrival  alongside  the  '  Atala '  was 
a  perfect  triumph.  Daniel  always  climbed  out  of  the  galley 
to  see  what  luck  we  had  had.  That  night  when  he  stood  on  the 
deck  his  shiny  black  face  fairly  crackled  all  over  with  smiles.  He 
showed  every  tooth  in  his  head  with  a  broad  nigger  grin  of 
delight.  I  had  a  rule  on  the  '  Atala '  that  any  day  when  three 
or  more  tarpon  were  caught  by  me  the  crew  forward  had 
plum  pudding  for  dinner.  That  night  whisky  and  cigars  were 
thrown  in  too ;  in  fact,  I  told  Dan  to  give  them  anything  they 
wanted.  Having  taken  a  plunge  and  cooled  off  as  much  as  I  could 
in  the  rather  warm  water,  I  dressed  and  proceeded  to  measure 
and  weigh  the  fish.  I  found  them  to  be  respectively ;  C  ft.  G  in., 
155  lb, ;  6  ft.  7  in.,  138  lb. ;  6  ft.  6  in.,  128  lb. ;  6  ft.  8  in.,  139  lb. ; 
6ft.  4in.,  13Clb.;  6  ft.  1  in.,  110  lb. ;  5  ft.  10  in.,  78  lb.;  Gft. 
3  in,,  119  lb.  I  then  had  the  fish  all  put  in  another  row-boat, 
and  decided  to  send  one  of  the  men  down  to  Myers  next  moniing 
to  have  them  photographed,  and  their  length  -and  weight 
certified  too,  as  I  knew  very  well  that  nobody  there  would 
believe  in  such  exceptional  luck  unless  they  saw  the  fish,  and 
even  then  would  not  believe  I  had  caught  them  all  myself. 
However,  that  was, immaterial.  Daniel  got  up  a  magnificent 
dinner  that  night,  worthy  of  the  day's  sport.  Eeally,  he  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself.  I  had  breakfasted  that  morning 
in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun ;  T  dined  that  night  in  those  of  the 
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rising  full  moon.     It  seemed  as  if  Nature  had  made  an  effort  to 
render  the  day  perfect  in  every  respect. 

After  dinner  I  had  the  awning  taken  down,  and  stretching 
myself  amongst  the  cushions  on  one  of  the  long  seats  of  the 
cockpit,  smoked  a  cigar, 
and  thought  over  the  day's 
sport.  The  wind  had  all 
died  out ;  once  more  the 
surface  of  the  water  was 
hke  glass.  Although  smooth, 
there  was  a  slight  move- 
ment to  it  which  caused 
the  reflection  of  the  moon 
to  become  distorted  into 
fanciful  shapes.  All  around 
rae  I  could  hear  mullet 
jumping  and  other  fish 
splashing  about.  They  too 
seemed  to  realise  what  a 
beautiful  night  it  was. 
HOMEWARD  BOUND  Every  now  and  then  a  deep 

swirl  or  the  light  puff  of  a 
tarpon  told  me  there  were  plenty  more  left  for  other  days'  sport. 
From  the  shore  came  the  continuous  ringing  of  the  frogs  and 
chirping  of  the  crickets.  Every  now  and  then  from  afar  off  in 
the  marsh  rose  the  harsh  cry  of  the  night-heron,  accentuating 
the  marvellous  stillness  of  the  scene.  It  had  indeed  been  a  great 
day,  and  Nature  finished  it  off  with  a  night  which  was  equal  to 
the  day. 

Next  morning  saw  me  start  bright  and  early  for  the  place  in 
the  creek  where  I  had  had  such  splendid  luck,  I  fished  for  two 
hours  there,  but  did  not  get  a  strike.  I  then  paddled  slowly  down 
the  stream,  keeping  an  eye  out  for  signs,  and  had  not  gone 
a  mile  before  I  saw  a  tarpon  rise,  and  we  proceeded  at  once  to 
anchor  over  the  spot.  I  had  eleven  strikes  that  day,  but  caught 
only  four  tarpon.  When  I  say  '  only,'  I  mean  that  I  should  have 
caught  more  than  four  out  of  eleven  strikes.  The  current  was 
running  in  very  strong,  and  kept  such  a  strain  on  the  line  that 
the  tarpon  taking  the  bait  seemed  to  feel  it  at  once,  and  jumping, 
threw  it  out  without  becoming  hooked.  It  is  true  I  lost  one, 
after  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  hard  fighting,  by  clumsy  handling 
at  the  finish,  for  I  broke  the  tip  of  my  rod — a  thing  that  should 
never  happen.     I  was  so  stiff,  though,  and  numb  from  ths  day 
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before,  that  I  was  hardly  fit  to  handle  the  rod  properly.  The 
sizes  of  the  four  tarpon  that  day  were  :  6  ft,  105  lb. ;  5  ft.  11  in., 
80  lb. ;  6  ft.  G  in.,  132  lb. ;  7  ft.  4  in.,  182  lb. ,  This  last  tarpon 
was  the  heaviest  one  I  ever  caught,  as  it  is  the  longest,  I  believe, 
of  which  there  is  any  accurate  record.  It  was  a  beautifully  pro- 
portioned fish,  as  the  weight  to  length  will  show,  long  and  narrow, 
with  a  huge  broad  tail  and  gamy  outline.  It  was  a  wonderful 
jumper,  too,  and  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten  was  to  see  this  fish, 
over  seven  feet  in  length,  leap  again  and  again  out  of  the  water. 

So  ended  two  of  my  best  days'  tarpon-fishing.  Now  I  can 
only  dream  wistfully  of  those  days  gone  by,  and  hope  that  the 
future  vrill  grant  me  a  few  others  like  them.  There  were  other 
days  of  adventure  and  mishap,  and  there  were  nights  of  sport  of 
which  I  have  said  nothing  at  all.  Shonid  any  special  interest  be 
shown  in  the  matter,  I  shall  make  them  the  subject  of  a  second 
article,  and  add  a  general  description  of  the  tarpon  as  a  fish. 
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BY  HEDLEY  PEEK 

HUNTING.     No.   I. 

When  necessity  drives  me  to  London,  my  home  may  be  said  to 
be  the  British  Museum,  my  haunts  the  auction-rooms  and  old 
book  or  print  shops.  In  these  haunts  I  am  ever  trying  to  find 
some  rarity  which  my  London  home  does  not  contain,  and  my 
work  lias  not  altogether  been  fruitless ;  for  though  our  national 
collection  of  books  is  rapidly  approaching  two  million  volumes,  I 
have  recently  increased  the  collection  by  some  hundreds.  They 
are  but  a  few  stitches  in  the  tapestry,  but  each  stitch  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  historical  fabric. 

My  chief  interest  is  in  sporting  literature,  and  either  I  am 
more  able  to  notice  the  weak  points  in  my  own  speciality,  or  else 
the  Museum  is  weaker  in  this  department  than  in  most  others, 
for  I  have  discovered  not  a  tew  important  gaps. 

For  instance,  twenty-four  volumes  of  the  '  Sporting  Magazine ' 
are  still  absent-:— Nos.  25  to  44  and  48  to  51 — which  fact  I  men- 
tion, by  the  way,  in  case  some  person  who  is  able  should  like 
to  remedy  the  deficiency.  Why  should  anyone  wish  to  keep  a 
took  in  his  country  house  if  his  town  library  is  defective  ? 

But,  fond  as  I  am  of  the  library,  my  happiest  hours  are  spent 
in  the  British  Museum  nursery,  where  they  keep  the  national 
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picture  books.  The  public  knows  little  about  this  room,  as  the 
authorities,  being  afraid  of  haviug  their  pictures  torn  or  otherwise 
damaged,  guard  the  way  with  a  policeman  and  a  notice-board, 
labelled  '  Students  only.'  Fortunately,  these  restrictions  only 
make  it  more  comfortable  for  me. 

Some  of  the  pleasantest  people  in  England  are  to  be  found 
among  the  officials  in  the  library  and  print-room.    They  are  always 


well-informed,  polite,  and  have  the  most  kindly  way  of  making 
you  feel  at  home  at  once ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  gratitude  to  them  for  assistance,  without  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  do  anything. 

The  nursery  is  a  large  room,  lined  with  endless  mahogany 
cases,  but  there  are  no  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls.  Being 
shown  to  a  seat,  you  are  asked  what  you  would  like  to  see,  and 
given  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  to  write  down  particulars.     Now 
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this,  on  one  occasion,  was  exactly  what  I  could  not  do,  for  I 
wished  to  look  at  pictures  that  were  unknown  to  me. 
'  Have  you,'  I  asked,  '  many  old  sporting  prints  ? ' 


The  attendant  told  me  that  there  were  doubtless  many  thou- 
sands, but  that  it  had  been  found,  so  far,  impossible  to  classify 
subjects;  all  the  illustrations  would  be  found' under  the  name  of 
the  artist  or  engraver. 

I  began  to  reahse  my  difficulty,  and  said,  '  Suppose  I  want  to 
Bee  pictures  which  have  been  lost  sight  of,  what  am  I  to  do? 
You  must,  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  here,  have  many 
that  have  never  been  looked  at.' 

The  attendant  replied  that  a  large  proportion  had  never  been 
asked  for  since  he  came  to  the  print-room  twenty  years  ago. 

'  Do  not  people  often  want  a  costume  of  some  period  ? '  I 
inquired. 
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'  There  are,'  he  answered,  '  many  collections  of  costumes,  but 
very  lew  of  these  relate  to  sport.  As  an  instance  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  such,'  he  continued,  'a  well-known  theatrical  manager 
spent  three  days  here  in  trying  to  get  the  correct  hunting  costume 
of  a  certain  period.' 

Then  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  however  much  trouble  it 
entailed,  a  work  wanted  doing.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me 
to  describe  here  how  I  started  my  collection,  or  to  give  details 
of  the  facilities  kindly  granted  me  in  the  way  of  reproduction,  &c. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that  I  possess  now  hundreds  of  reproduc- 
tions from  sporting  prints,  duly  classified.     Many  of  these   are 


NO.  8.— SEEKING    THE    HART 


little  known— some,  I  believe,  virtually  unknown;  and  all  alike 
must  be  of  value  to  sportsmen,  artists,  and  those  interested  in 
social  history. 

"With  this  article  some  of  the  earliest  illustrations  which  refer 
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to  hunting  have  been  reproduced,  Tliougli  t!ic  workmanship  is 
necessarily,  from  our  point  of  view,  rough,  I  have  selected,  as  far 
as  possible,  only  those  which  were  done  by  trustworthy  artists  of 
the  time.  It  now  and  again  an  already  well-known  print  is 
reproduced,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  collection  as 
complete  as  possible. 

Most  of  the  oldest  treatises  on  venery  which  etill  exist  were 
written  by  Frenchmen  ;  and  I  am  indebted  for  much  information 


on  this  subject  to  '  Le  Moyen  Age  et  Renaissance,'  by  P.  Lacroix. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  works  are  the  '  Diet,  de 
la  Chace  dou  Cerf,'  a  poem  of  over  five  hundred  verses,  treat- 
ing of  stag-hunting,  and  written  about  1275;  'Livre  du  Boy 
Modus,'  a  treatise  on  venery  in  all  its  branches,  1328  ;  '  Libro  de 
Monteria,'  which  was  written  originally  in  Spanish  by  the  order 
of  Alphonso  XI.,   about  1340.      But  most  valuable  of  all  is  an 
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illuminated  manuscript  by  GaEton  Phoebus,  Comte  de  Foix 
(1359-1394),  from  which  MS.,  now  in  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationals, 
Paris,  the  first  illustrations  that  are  here  reproduced  were  origi- 
nally engraved.  Gaston  Phoebus  was  one  of  the  greatest  hunts- 
men of  his  time.  In  bis  book  he  says  that  he  had  three  great 
passions — love,  war,  and  the  chase.  That  the  last  of  these  must 
have  absorbed  much  of  his  attention  seems  probable  when  we 
read  that  be  kept  1,600  dogs.  It  is  also  related  that  four  of 
these,  named  Tristan,  Hector,  Brun,  and  KoUand,  come  originally 
from  England. 

Some  of  our  masters  of  hounds  are  justly  proud  of  their 
kennels  ;  but  the  bound  of  to-day  is  seldom  lodged  in  so  quaJntly 
artistic  an  abode  as  that  represented  in  illustration  No.  1. 

The  kennel  reminds  me  of  a  representation  of  tbe  temple  at 
Jerusalem  in  a  picture  at  Florence  which  is  attributed  to  Taddeo  _ 
Gaddi.     Wc  also  sec  what  care  and  attention   was  paid  to  the 
welfare   and    comfort   of 
the  bounds,  so  palatially 
housed,  their  runs  being 
littered   with   tbe    finest 
straw,  their  food  carried 
to  them  in  a  lordly  dish, 
while  on  every  side  clean- 
liness and  order  rule. 

It  might  not  be  a 
bad  plan  to  present  each 
kcnnfl-kcepcrwithacopy 
of  this  picture  to  hang 
up  before  him,  as  an  ideal 
which  be  might  strive  to 
attain,  or  even  surpass. 

In  the  second  picture 
tbe  pack  have  apparently 
just  returned  from  hunt- 
ing, having  evidently  had 
a  rough  time  of  it,  for 

,  "     .      ,  .      ,     ,,,.   ,  NO.   i.—AH    ETCHING     BY    WENCCSLAUS 

they  are  m  hospital.  With  hollar,  about  io3T 

the    exception  of    the    Un-  rrtboMt /ran,  m  ^-irll^r  pinarr  11^  m  llu  pauriUBn 

'  HT  iltr  i:arl  nf  Aruiulrl 

fortunate  beast  who  ap- 
pears to   he   undergoing  some  painful   operation   at   the  hands 
of  tbe  dentist,  and  requires  to  be  pacified  by  the  uplifted  finger 
of  another  attendant,  most  of  the  hounds  seem  rather  grateful  for 
the  kindness  shown  them.     There  is,  however,  some  little  doubt 

NO.  I.  VOL.  I.  II 
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about  the  expression  o{  the  extraordiDary  quadruped  whose  leg 
is  being  bandaged ;  but  the  man  at  work  is  evidently  on  the  watch 
for  a  bite. 

Most  of  the  older  prints  are  by  foreign  hands,  and  a  tew  are 
representations  of  foreign  sport.     The  art  of  wood  engraving  in 


England  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  Dutch  and  other  Con- 
tinental artists  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  many 
of  these  engravers  studied  and  worked  in  England.  Moreover, 
in  these  days  the  general  hunting  costume  was  almost  identical 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  manner  of  sport  also  differed  very 
slightly  ;  so  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  be  certain  in  some  of 
these  prints  as  to  what  nationality  is  represented.  It  is  also  of 
little  importance,  as  the  few  woodcuts  of  unquestionably  English 
workmanship,  though  very  inferior  in  execution,  do  not  differ  in 
details  of  dress  or  other  important  features  from  those  I  have 
selected , 

It  will  be  interesting  to  try  to  picture  a  typical  hunting 
party  of  olden  times.  We  have  plenty  of  material  to  help  us,  for 
the  poets,  from  Chaucer  downwards,  have  given  us  ninuerous 
scattered  pictures.  In  a  lyrical  history  of  sport,  which  will  shortly 
be  published  as  the  concluding  volume  to  the  Badminton  Library, 
I  have  gone  into  this  matter  fully,  giving  what  appeared  to  me 
the  most  interesting  selections  from  each  writer. 
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It  is  necessary  for  ub  to  cast  away  all  our  preEont  ideas  of 
hunting  if  we  wish  to  appreciate  the  methods  adopted  by  our 
ancestors.  It  is  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  find  anything  to 
hunt,  and  we  have  therefore  very  strict  rules,  which,  when  observed, 
give  the  quarry  a  fair  chance  of  escape.  But  our  sporting  fore- 
fatliers  wanted  to  kill,  and  to  kill  as  many  deer  and  as  great  a 
number  of  foxes  as  possible.  The  deer  were  needed  for  food  ;  and, 
if  we  can  take  illustration  No.  5  as  a  truthful  representation  of 
the  trouble  then  caused  by  foxes,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  spare  them. 

It  represents  an  enclosure  for  hanging  meat,  probably  venison ; 
the  enemies  have  been  inside,  and  while  a  man  is  represented 
collecting  some  of  the  debris,  one  of  the  foxes  is  making  use  of 
the  opportunity  which  his  back  affords  of  slipping  through  the 
window.     The  creature  climbing  up  a  tree  in  the  foreground  is 


also  doubtless  intended  for  a  cub,  though  it  more  nearly  resembles 
a  large  eat. 

It  must,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  covers  were 
large,  the  horses  and  hounds  slow,  and  the  best  weapons  for 
slaughter  spears  or  crossbqwB.  We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  yurprised 
when  we  find  that  the  huntsmen  killed  their  prey  in  whatever 
manner  they  could,  and  even  then  the  task  must  have  required 
no  little  skill.     To  hit  a  deer  with  an  arrow  whilst  riding  at  full 
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gallop  on  a  half-bred  cart-horse  over  rough  ground  ench  as  is 
depicted  in  illustration  No.  6,  must  have  been  difilcult;  hut  to 
throw  a  spear  with  accuracy  under  similar  disadvantages,  with 
the  added  impediment  of  _a  lady  sitting  behind  and  holding  on  to 
your  waist,  must  have  made  success  little  short  of  miraculous ; 
yet  such  wonders  must  have  been  accomplished,  I  presume,  judging 
from  illustration  No.  7. 

The  method  usually  adopted  was  to  gather  together  a  goodly 
band  of  beaters,  and  to  drive  the  wood  to  some  suitable  point 
where  barricades  and  netting  had  been  bo  arranged  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  quarry  to  return  to  cover  \*ithout  taking  first 
to  the  open. 

This  method  of  driving  and  netting,  though  not  universally 
adopted,  was  general  throughout  Europe.  Noble  ladies  and 
others  who  were  not  going  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  sport 
were  often  gathered  together  in  a  convenient  position  to  see  the 
spectacle. 

It  must  have  been  an  exciting  moment,  even  for  those  who 
were  but  watchers,  when,  as  the  sound  of  the  horns  and  the  cries 
of  the  beaters  grew  more  distinct,  the  wild  denizens  of  tlie  forest 
began  to  break  out.  The  hounds,  which  had  been  kept  in 
readiness,  were  then  unleashed,  and  the  sport  began  in  earnest. 
If  some  excited  huntsman  shouted  whatever  expression  then 
answered  to '  Gone  away ! '  or '  Tally-ho ! '  it  did  not  so  much  matter : 
retreat  was  rendered  well-nigh  impossible.  The  beaters  with 
their  spears,  and  accompanied  by  many  dogs,  were  advancing  in 
a  solid  line  through  the  narrowing  passage,  which  was  barricaded 
or  netted  on  either  side.  It  was  a  case  of  fly  or  die.  Doubtless 
many  a  good  hind  lost  his  life  before  fully  realising  the  one  chance 
of  escape,  and  many  a  stout  fox  was  ignominiously  stuck  through 
with  a  spear,  being  treated  with  less  respect  than  a  modem  Indian 
pig  found  in  a  sugar  plantation. 

"When  the  first  slaughter  was  over  the  hunt  after  the  fugitives 
began,  and  the  lookers-on  were  left  behind,  some  with  envy  in 
their  hearts ;  some  fair  girl,  maybe,  with  fear  for  the  safety  of 
lover  or  husband. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  not  one  of  these  early  prints  are  the 
horses  ever  represented  in  the  act  of  jumping,  nor  do  they  look 
very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  land  was  not  divided  then  as 
it  is  now,  and  where  a  barrier  was  erected  round  a  field  it  was 
high  enough  to  keep  out  the  wild  deer,  &c.  from  doing  damage 
to  the  crops— being  built,  in  fact,  for  this  very  purpose.  It  has 
:  Jieon  stated  by  certain   authorities  that   such   horses  as  we  see 
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represented  here  give  little  idea  of  the  kind  employed  for  sport ; 
but  I  have,  after  going  most  carefully  into  the  subject,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  with  regard  to  size  and  build,  and  allowing 
for  the  usual  defects  in  drawing,  they  represent  very  fairly  the 
breed  then  in  use.  The  present  style  of  light  hunter  is  the  out- 
come of  comparatively  recent  years  of  careful  selection. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  article  to  go  fully  into 
the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion,  but  I  will 
mention  one  or  two. 


Artists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  accuracy  is  often  be- 
yond question,  represent  the  same  type  modified,  whilst  authen- 
tic time-races  and  the  acknowledged  alterations  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  point  to  a 
development  quite  consistent  with  the  theory  that  during  five  or 
six  centuries  the  entire  structure  of  the  European  horse  may 
have  been  modified  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  these  illustrations 
by  themselves  justify  us  in  assuming. 

The  hounds  used  for  hunting  before  the  sixteenth   century 
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varied  greatly,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  for  general  pur- 
poses the  old  British  fallow  hound,  often  crossed  with  the  l-i'rench 
black  or  Saint  Hubert's  hound  and  a  dog  resembling  somewliat 
the  modem  German  boarhound,  was  chiefly  used.     There  was 


NO.  0.— A    WOODCUT    BY    JOST    AMM; 


also  a  race  of  hounds  called  'greys,'  which  the  King  St.  Louis  is 
said  to  have  brought  back  from  Palestine  after  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  reported  that  when  about  to  be 
liberated  he  heard  that  certain  dogs  in  Tartary  were  well  adapted 
for  the  chase  of  the  stag,  and  on  his  return  he  introduced  this 
breed  into  France.  I  propose,  however,  in  a  futm:e  article  to  deal 
more  fully  with  this  subject,  as  it  is  one  of  interest ;  but,  con- 
sidering that  we  find  little  authentic  information  on  the  breeding 
ol  hounds  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  would  be  out 
of  place  here. 

It  is  my  object  in  the  present  series  of  articles  to  ignore  all 
theories  which  through  frequent  repetition  have  assumed  a  value 
to  which  they  are  often  by  no  means  entitled  ;  more  than  half 
such  history  is  founded  on  little  better  than  the  imagination  of 
the  various  writers,  quoted  or  misquoted  as  the  case  may  be  from 
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generation  to  generation.  Only  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  trace  such  authority  to  its  source  can  have  any  idea  of  its  utter 
worth lessness.  Writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  fewer 
opportunities  of  studying  the  history  of  the  fifteenth  century  than 
we  possess  to-day,  and,  moreover,  the  importance  of  accuracy 
seems  too  often  to  have  struck  them  as  being  of  less  moment  than 
the  necessity  for  detail.  The  majority  of  their  readers  had  neither 
opportunity  nor  inclination  to  be  critical,  and  a  carelessly  but 
brightly  written  work  has  thus  frequently  been  handed  down  as 
possessing  a  classical  value  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  merit. 

Strutt,  in  his  admirable  work,  '  Sports  and  Pastimes,'  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  the  first  writer  on  English  sport  who  appears  to 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  dig  deep  through  the  refuse  of  centuries 
and  bring  ua  the  true  gold  of  real  fact.     During  his  labours  he 


succeeded  in  destroying  much  fictitious  rubbish  that  had  accu- 
mulated, though  a  goodly  heap  of  doubtful  matter  still  requires 
careful  sifting. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  nearly  every  picture  the  huntsman, 
whether  riding  or  running,  carries  a  hunting-horn  as  well  as  his 
weapons.     It  is  uncertain  when  the  various  musical  calls  became 
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well  established,  though  in  1575  Turbervile  published  in  his  book 
of  hunting  a  very  complete  list  of  them,  together  with  the  music, 
which  I  propose  to  reprint  when  I  deal  with  this  interesting  work, 
I  give  illustrations  showing  all  the  known  early  horns  ;  as  many 
as  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  instruments  would  often  be  sounding 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  noise,  if  exhilarating,  must  have  also 
been  somewhat  confusing. 

Some  of  our  modem  artists,  when  illustrating  scenes  of  bygone 
sport,  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  short 
straight  horn  was  in  use  in  early  times.  They  will  be  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  later  on  how  modern  is  the  invention,  as  also 
into  what  mistakes  in  hunting  costume  they  have  unknowingly 
fallen.  The  dress  worn  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  bears  hardly  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  costume 
with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  If  Steele  and  Addison  could 
but  see  some  modern  illustration  of  their  joint  work,  '  Sir  lioger 
de  Coverley,'  where,  I  wonder,  would  they  think  some'  of  the 
heroes  had  found  their  wardrobe  ?    Poor  honest  Will  Wimble  !  if 


he  did  '  hunt  a  pack  of  dogs  better  than  any  man  in  the  country,' 
he  did  it  in  a  very  different  costume  from  that  worn  by  huntsmen 
of  to-day. 

But  I  must  not  anticipate,  I  only  refer  to  the  subject  here 
as  it  illustrates  what  mistakes  are  allowed  to  pass  in  our  own  time 
by  artists  who  are  dealing  with  history  less  than  two  centuries 
old,  and  therefore  how  necessary  is  it  that  we  should  get  some 
information  on  the  subject  which  i.i  trustworthy. 

Sportsmen  are  proverbially  critical.      The  nature  of   their 
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occupation  demands  keen  observation.  A  man  who  rides  to 
hounds  without  possessing  this  faculty  may  provoke  sport,  but 
will  seldom  be  able  to  appreciate  the  point  of  it.  Courage  — 
observation  +  hunting  =  a  short  hfe,  and  not  often  a  merry  one. 


As  this  article  is  written  for  the  edification  of  the  survivors  only, 
I  will  anticipate  a  possible  criticism  of  these  ancient  artists'  works. 
In  nearly  every  picture  the  trees  are  represented  as  bearing 
luxuriant  if  somewhat  pre-Raphaelite  foliage,  yet  it  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  an  additional  charm  to  the  picture,  but  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  that  these  leaves  have  not  yet  fallen. 

I  have  here  confined  my  attention  almost  entirely  to  stag- 
hunting,  as  it  was  by  far  the  most  important  of  ancient  English 
sports  ;  and  it  seemed  more  convenient  to  leave  boar-hunting,  of 
which  there  are  some  most  interesting  illustrations,  to  be  dealt 
with  separately.  With  regard  to  fox-hunting,  I  have  adopted 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  correct  mean  which  lies  between  the 
two  extreme  views  held  on  the  antiquity  of  fox-hunting.  I 
should  say  that,  though  in  the  '  Booke  of  St.  Albans,'  published 
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in  1486,  the  fox  is  included  among  recognised  beasts  of  chase,  it 
was  seldom  treated  with  due  respect  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  but  rather,  as  we  might  at  the  present  time  turn  our 
attention  to  a  rat-hunt  for  want  of  more  serious  occupation,  so  did 
our  forefatliers  turn  to  the  fox  either  when  he  became  too  trouble- 
some or  when  there  happened  to  be  nothing  better  at  the  time  to 
follow.  This  dull  hunting-time,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  then 
the  winter ;  for  about  September,  which  may  be  called  the  hart's 
spring-time,  when  unruly  passion  absorbs  his  attention,  lie  loses 
all  his  wonted  composure,  and  before  December  well-nigh  all  his 
flesh;  and  though  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  regains  the  former 
to  even  an  unusual  degree,  plumpness  docs  not  return  until  the 
spring.  His  value,  therefore,  as  an  article  of  food  was  of  small 
account  till  May.  It  was  probably  about  the  first  of  this  month, 
when  we,  having  sadly  put  by  our  hunting-things,  are  thinking  in 
sorrow  of  the  joy  now  ended,  that  whatever  in  those  days  took 
the  place  of  our  local  papers  began  to  announce  the  important 
hunting  fixtures. 

l^ere  were  not  many  farms  to  be  found  then  within  the  en- 
closures of  the  great  bunting  preserves,  and  the  sport  of  kings 
was  not  likely  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  farmers  of  those  days. 
If  the  royal  party  galloped  through  a  field  of  corn,  they  probably 
left  with  the  owner  uioro  footprints  than  compensation.  Had 
the  sufferer  lost  his  head  and  complained,  it  is  probable  that  little 
opportunity  would  have  been  allowed  him  to  recover  the  absent 
member.  These  were  the  days  of  good  old  conservative  institu- 
tions, but  as  most  of  us  are  neither  kings  nor  earls,  we  might  find 
them  even  a  little  too  conservative  for  present  application. 

It  was  necessary  under  the  existing  conditions  to  train  hounds 
with  even  greater  care  than  is  required  at  the  present  day,  and 
the  methods  adopted  to  teach  them  to  avoid  the  scent  of  the  hind 
and  to  stop  rioting  when  they  were  once  well  on  the  track  of  the 
hart  were  most  ingenious  and  interesting.  But  as  nearly  all  our 
information  on  this  subject  was  written  at  a  later  date  than  the 
time  to  which  I  am  now  referring,  and  may  not  in  some  instances 
be  applicable,  I  shall  defer  going  into  details  at  present. 

It  would  have  been  very  interesting  to  have  found  some  illus- 
tration of  a  hunting  feast  to  correspond  with  the  pictures  of  out- 
door sport,  but  either  the  artists  considered  such  work  beyond  their 
ability,  or  were  afraid  of  being  prosecuted  for  libel  if  they  repre- 
sented an  after-dinner  hunting  party.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
the  temptation  to  exaggerate  dangers  and  difficulties  overcome, 
which  is  sometimes  noticeable  in  modern  parties  of  this  kind, 
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must  have  been  checked  by  the  double-riding  system.  For  in- 
stance, when  an  earl  grew  over- boastful,  it  might  he  awkward  if 
the  young  lady  who  had  clung  on  faithfully  to  his  belt  through- 
out the  run  refused  to  follow  his  lead  any  further.  Being  bound 
no  longer  to  the  side  of  the  ancient  boaster,  she  might  take  a 
straight  course  of  her  own  over  an  unimposing  country.  It  is, 
however,  probable,  considering  the  risks  these  men  met  with 
every  day,  and  the  slight  consideration  shown  for  life,  that  hunt- 
ing was  looked  upon  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  we  now  regard 
golf — namely,  as  a  means  of  taking  a  little  useful  exercise  with  the 


least  possible  risk.  In  a  crowded  course  there  might  be  danger 
of  arrows  crossing,  and  someone  being  hit ;  but  such  trifles  would 
be  considered  hardly  worthy  of  causing  attention,  especially  as 
the  person  wounded  would  most  probably  either  be  a  beater  or  a 
spectator. 

The  sports  in  which  our  ancestors  delighted  fascinate  us 
strangely  in  retrospect.  I  must  leave  those  who  care  to  follow 
the  subject  to  decide  whether  our  nerves  could  bear  the  strain 
which  such  pastimes  involve.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  moralise 
on  the  degenerate  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  but  rather 
to  throw  a  little  light  on  the  dim  history  of  a  sport  which 
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floarislics  to-day.  I  have  little  respect  for  those  prophets  of  evil 
who  warn  us  that  the  hounds  of  progress  will  soon  run  our 
nohlest  pastime  off  the  earth,  and  as  long  as  we  can  hunt  we  may 
leave  the  nerve  question  to  others. 

To  my  fellow- sportsmen  I  hand  over  this  first  instahnent  of 
pictures.  Those  who  have  studied  ancient  sport  will  require  no 
words  of  mine  to  add  to  their  interest,  and  if  I  have  been  able 
to  help  others  less  well  informed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  my  object  in  this  first  sketch  has  been  accomplished.  When 
I  come  to  more  recent  dates  it  will  be  possible  to  give  fuller  in- 
formation without  fear  of  falling  into  the  errors  already  con- 
demned, of  either  allowing  imagination  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  or 
accepting  as  true  the  evidence  of  those  ingenious  romancers 
who  have  helped  to  decorate  the  too  slender  fabric  of  history. 


ENGLISH     HUNTINQ    HORN    OF    THE    FIFTEENTH    CENTURY 
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THE  ALPINE  'DISTRESS  SIGNAL'  SCHEME 

BY  C.  T.  DENT 

Originally,  in  the  Badminton  volume  on  *  Mountaineering,'  I 
made  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  well,  in  the  interests  alike 
of  mountaineers  and  of  mountaineering,  if  some  recognised  form 
of  signal  implying  distress  were  uniformly  adopted  and  recognised 
for  use  on  the  mountains.  The  projetit  was  discussed  at  the 
Congress  of  Alpine  Clubs  held  at  Munich  in  the  smumer  of  1894, 
and  a  general  approval  was  expressed  by  the  delegates.  A  mere 
academic  expression  of  agreement,  though  valuable  in  itself,  did 
not  really  carry  the  matter  much  further,  and  the  promoters  soon 
discovered  that  a  good  many  practical  difficulties  still  stood  in  the 
way.  Unless  the  plan  commended  itself  to  the  leading  Alpine 
Clubs  sitting  in  council,  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  and  it 
was  no  easy  task  to  obtain  unanimity  on  the  point,  for  commimi- 
cations  had  to  be  addressed  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  On  points 
of  detail  it  was  to  be  expected  that  difference  of  opinion  would 
be  shown ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  convince  the  various 
authorities  that  the  principle  was  broad  enough  to  admit  of  a 
great  variety  of  detail  in  practical  execution.  The  Alpine  Club, 
however,  took  the  matter  up  officially,  and  after  a  correspondence 
which  extended  over  several  months  the  scheme  has  now  assumed 
pretty  definite  shape.  Already  nearly  all  the  leading  Alpine 
Clubs  have  signified  their  approval  of  the  principle ;  none  have 
declined  to  adopt  it.  It  is  not  likely,  considering  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  on  the  subject,  that  there  will  be  any  failure  in 
obtaining  practical  unanimity.  On  minor  points  divergence  of 
opinion,  though  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  proposal,  would  have 
greatly  delayed  the  adoption  of  the  scheme. 

The  Alpine   Club  very  wisely  refrained  from   advising   any 
elaborated   code.      Their  proposal  was  that  one,  and  only  one. 
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signal  of  distress  and  demand  for  help  should  be  recognised,  and 
they  made  a  point  of  insisting  that  there  should  not  even  be  a 
supplementary  signal  implying  'all  well.' 

The  precise  form  of  signal  was  far  harder  to  determine  than 
might  appear  at  first  sight.     The  conditions  under  which  in  Alpine 
travel  it  might  possibly  be  required  are  so  varied  that  the  more 
obvious  methods  seemed  altogether  unsuitable.     No  signal  would 
have  been  of  any  use  that  could  not  be  made  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  or  that  could  not  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to 
the  ear.     It  was  necessary,  again,  that  it  should  be  intelligible  at 
great  distances  as  well  as  at  close  quarters.     Unless  the  signal  were 
of  so  simple  a  character  that  the  means  of  making  it  could  readily 
be  extemporised,  it  was  likely  to  be  useless  just  on  the  occasions 
when  the  demand  for  it  would  be  the  greatest.     The  habits  of 
tourists,  of  mountaineers,  of  mihtary  signalling  parties  in  the  moun- 
tains, of  surveyors  and  scientists,  had  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
some  form  of  communi- 
cation devised  which  could 
not  be  readily  mistaken 
for  any  other. 

For  example,  parties 
might  be  communicating 
while  surveying  by  means 
of  the  heliograph  or  helio- 
stat.  During  the  summer 
months  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  and  the  huts 
are  not  infrequently  de- 
corated with  flags  of  a 
more  or  less  temporary 
character.  Successful  as- 
cents, in  the  frequented 
.districts  at  any  rate,  are 
often  signalised,  not  to  say 
advertised,  by  the  display 
ALLAYING  THE  ANXIETIES  OF  THE  of    primitive     fireworks_. 

fAMiLV  CIRCLE  The     anxieties     of     the 

family  circle  in  the  hotel 
below  are  allayed  by  the  climber,  who  does  not  like  the  orthodox 
mountaineering  purist  seek  unduly  after  self-effacement,  by  the 
display  of  coloured  lights  or  bonfires,  or  the  burning  of  mag- 
nesium wire.  Home  signal  that  could  not  readily  be  mistaken 
for   these   reassuring  displays  had  to  be  devised.     The  form  of 
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communication  which  appeared  best  to  fulfil  the  required  con- 
ditions and  which  has  been  suggested  for  general  acceptance 
consists  essentially  in  a  rhythmically  interrupted  signal.  In  the 
words  of  the  recommendation,  '  The  signal  consists  of  a  series  of 
short  signs  at  regular  intervals  of  time  continued  during  one  minute 
at  the  rate  of  six  signs  per  minute  and  repeated  in  alternate 
minutes.' 

To  make  the  signal,  therefore,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make 
the  short  signs  six  times  at  intervals  of  ten  seconds ;  then  pause  for 
one  minute ;  repeat  the  short  signs  as  before,  then  pause  again 
for  one  minute,  and  so  on  for  as  long  as  may  be  considered 
necessary.  The  short  sign,  or  dot  as  it  would  be  called  in  flag 
signalling  or  in  telegraphy,  can  be  made  in  any  way.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  AJpine  Club  circular,  the  short  sign  or 
dot  intended  to  appeal  to  the  eye  (visual  signs  as,  with  a  fine  dis- 
regard of  grammar,  they  are  called  in  army  signalling)  can  be  made 
by  any  such  means  as  the  single  wave  to  and  fro  of  a  flag  or  an 
extemporised  flag ;  a  flash  of  sunlight  from  a  mirror  or  reflecting 
surface,  or  by  obscuring  the  light  of  a  fire  or  lantern  at  regular 
intervals.  Obviously  the  short  sign  can  be  made  by  sound  on  the 
same  principle.  The  time  occupied  in  making  any  short  sign 
ought  not  to  exceed  at  the  very  outside  two  seconds.  The 
essential  feature  of  the  signal  really  consists  in  the  intermittency ; 
the  more  regular  and  rhythmical  the  interruptions  are  at  intervals 
of  ten  seconds,  the  more  efficiently  is  the  signal  made.  The 
advantage  of  waiting  one  minute  between  each  set  of  six  short 
signs  made  during  the  period  of  sixty  seconds  is  considerable. 
Unless  the  signaller  is  allowed  periods  of  rest,  he  will  neither 
make  his  signal  efficiently  nor  continue  it  for  any  length  of 
time.  Moreover,  the  minute  pauses  give  a  more  definite  character 
to  the  signal,  render  it  less  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  any- 
thing else,  and  more  likely  to  attract  attention.  It  is  claimed 
for  this  form  of  signal  that  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  tolerable 
simplicity ;  and  that  probably  some  at  least  of  a  party,  in  the 
absence  of  any  printed  instructions,  could  so  far  bear  the  method 
in  mind  as  to  make  it  with  adequate  efficiency.  If  any  form 
of  flag  is  employed,  the  larger  it  is  the  better.  More  than  one,  as 
the  illustration  shows,  can  assist.  The  signal,  of  course,  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  observed  if  some  means  be  taken  to  attract 
attention  in  the  first  instance.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  more  easy 
to  do  at  night  than  during  the  day,  if  there  is  any  possibility  of 
making  a  fire. 

In  fine  weather  there  is  no  more  effective  way  of  making  the 
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ehort  signs  than  by  means  of  a  mirror  or  other  reflecting  surface. 
Two  '  sights '  should  be  put  up  a  few  feet  apart.  Ice-axes  or 
pointed  stones  would  serve  the  purpose.  The  '  sights '  should  be 
arranged  in  a  direct  line  with  tfie  object,  so  that  when  the  flash 
causes  the  shadow  of  the  tip  of  the  hind-sight  to  fall  on  the  tip  of 


FLASH    SIQNALLING 

the  fore-sight,  it  is  directed  on  the  point  desired.  The  flash  should 
be  obscured  at  the  prescribed  intervals,  but  the  mirror  should  only 
be  moved  so  as  to  follow  the  sun.  If  the  sun  is  behind  the 
signaller,  two  mirrors  are  necessary.  On  the  same  principle,  in 
using  lanterns  at  night,  the  lantern  should  not  be  moved,  but  the 
light  obscured  at  the  proper  intervals. 

From  the  very  first,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  objections 
were  taken  to  the  whole  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  when  help  was  really  desired,  or  when 
a  party  was  in  straits  on  the  mountains,  their  signal,  however 
efficiently  made,  would  not  have  the  slightest  chance  of  being 
seen.  It  was  easy  enough  to  imagine  a  thousand  instances  in 
which  a  party  or  an  individual  might  be  so  placed  as  to  render 
any  hope  of  gaining  assistance  in  cases  of  emergency  perfectly 
futile.  This  is  true  enough,  and  those  who  promoted  the  scheme 
were  among  the  first  to  recognise  the  fact.  Indeed,  the  study  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  signal  might  be  made  with  some 
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prospect  of  advantage  revealed  to  them  more  contingencies  where 
any  signal  would  be  useless  than  the  objectors  possibly  dreamed  of. 
Nmnerous  instances,  too,  were  adduced  of  mountain  accidents  in 
which  no  signal  would  have  been  of  any  nae,  however  efficiently 
made.    Considerable  ingenuity  was  shown  in  imagining  emergen- 


SIGNALUNO 


cies  in  the  face  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  communicate. 

But  when  it  was  argued  that  because  such  cases  had  occurred  and 
could  be  invented  any  distress  signal  was  useless,  the  contention 
wM  at  once  traversed.  A  party  in  trouble  on  a  mountain  and  de- 
siring help  are  certainly  no  worse  off  because  they  have  the  know- 
ledge of  how  to  conamunicate  the  fact  that  they  require  help  in 
their  possession,  even  though  it  is  no  use  employing  the  method 
practically ;  while  if  they  are  in  such  a  position  and  can  communi- 
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cate  with  fair  prospect  of  being  perceived,  they  are  infinitely 
better  off.  If  in  one  per  cent.,  or  one  in  a  thousand  instances  for 
that  matter,  help  might  be  obtained  by  making  the  signal,  the 
method  is  worth  adopting ;  and  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  suggest 
means  of  improving  systems  of  communication  and  of  diffusing 
the  knowledge  of  the  principle  recommended  than  of  imagining 
instances  where  it  would  be  of  no  use.  A  ship  foundering  in 
mid-ocean  in  a  atorm  is  not  very  hkely  to  obtain  help  by  making 
recognised  marine  distress  signals  ;  or  she  may  break  up  on  a  reef 
in  sight  of  a  crowd,  when  nothing  can  be  done  to  save  a  life ;  but 
probably  few  will  have  the  temerity  to  advise  a  discontinuance  of 
a  recognised  international  code  of  distress  signals  on  such  gi'Ounds. 
Perhaps  the  novelty  of  applying  a  distress  signal  system  to 
mountaineering  is  the  real  cause  of  the  objections  that  have  been 
taken  in  some  quarters,  or  the  idea  that  the  provision  smacks 
a  little  of  grandmotherly  legislation.  It  matters  little  now  that 
the  scheme  seems  to  have  good  prospect  of  being  given  a  fair 
trial.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  party  who  disapprove  of  the 
system  to  employ  the  signal,  even  if  they  should  find  themselves 
in  straits  on  the  mountain-side.  The  truth  is  that  the  skilled  and 
practised  momitaineer  rather  resents  the  adoption  of  any  scheme 
which  suggests  that  his  forethought  and  judgment  can  ever  be  at 
fault  on  the  mountain.  Granting  that  the  skilled  mountaineer  is 
•quite  incapable  of  being  overtaken  by  sudden  illness,  or  of  being 
knocked  on  the  head  by  a  falling  stone  (dislodged  of  course  by 
a  less  practised  person),  it  may  yet  be  pointed  out  that  with  the 
spread  of  mountaineering  a  certain  number  of  those  who  make 
high  ascents  are  not  fully  qualified  in  every  respect  to  meet 
tronbles  and  emergencies  of  an  unexpected  nature.  Such  in- 
ferior persons  may  be  landed  in  difficulties,  and  may  not  be  above 
asking  for  any  help  they  think  they  can  obtain.  The  highly 
skilled  mountaineer,  even  though  he  may  never  have  occasion  to 
employ  a  distress  signal  on  his  own  account,  may  yet  not  be 
unwilling,  if  summoned,  to  render  assistance  to  others  less  quaUfied 
than  himself. 

It  would  appear  to  he  contended,  in  some  quarters,  that  there 
should  be  no  need  for  any  such  plan  as  the  one  now  urged.  If 
only  incompetent  travellers  would  keep  away  from  the  High  Alps, 
there  would  be  no  tronble  at  all.  In  Mr,  Mummery's  recently 
published  book '  this  desirable  solution  is  more  than  hinted  at. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  persons  who  are  not  practised  moun- 
'  Itji  CioHbi  in  tlu  Alpi  and  Caueatut.    Sj  A.  F.  UnmmcTr.    FUh«r  Utiwin : 
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taineers,  fired  by  the  example  and  writings  of  those  who  are,  dt> 
make  and  will  continue  to  make  Alpine  ascents.  How  anyone  is 
to  become  practised  without  practising  is  not  very  evident.  The 
beginner  cannot  poBsess  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  climber  of 
many  Alpine  summers,  and  if  he  is  young  and  active,  he  is  the 
more  hkely  to  incur  undac  risk  daring  his  novitiate.  If  the  young 
chmber  takes  proper  precautions,  employs  good  guides,  and  triea 
only  what  Ues  within  his  powers,  he  will  incur  no  more  risk  than 
the  great  expert  bent  on  solving  problems  of  mountaineering. 
And  this  risk,  though  undeniable,  is  bo  small  that  he  is  jnstified  in 
arguing  that  the  game  is  worth  the  candle.  At  any  rate,  experience 
shows  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  will  climb  during  the  summer 
and  argue  about  its  justihabihty  during  the  winter.  In  short,  the 
unpractised  and  even  the  inefficient  climber  must  be  recognised. 
So,  too,  must  the  traveller  who  wanders  in  the  High  Alps  from 
scientific  motives  ;  and  any  provision  that  may  be  made  for  their 
safety  should  emergencies  arise  is  to  be  Eidvocated.  That  the 
principle  of  the  distress  signal  will  contribute  in  some  measure  to 
this  end  is  hardly  to  be  gainsaid. 

The  numerous  accidents  that  have  occurred  in  the  Alpa 
have  been  so  carefully  and  minutely  analysed  that  it  is  possible 
to  judge  to  some  extent  whether  any  of  the  deaths  from  mis- 
adventure might  have  been  prevented  if  a  distress  signal  had 
been  generally  in  use  at  the  time.  A  study  of  the  gloomy  lists 
certainly  convinces  the  writer  that  in  some — not  many,  it  must 
be  admitted — instances  the  method  might  have  been  found  of 
extreme  value.  It  is  a  lamentable  and  not  very  creditable  fact  that 
deaths  have  occurred  in  the  mountains  owing  to  simple  exposure 
and  exhaustion,  when  some  of  the  party  made  the  profound 
mistake  of  leaving  a  sick  companion  alone  and  high  up  in  such 
shelter  as  could  be  found  while  they  went  in  search  of  aid.  Some 
of  these  calamities  took  place  on  the  Matterhom— the  mountain 
of  all  others  on  which  a  signal  would  be  likely  to  be  perceived. 
Hours  might  have  been  saved — in  emergencies  in  which  minutes 
were  valuable — if  the  sound  members  of  the  pEirty  could  have 
signalled,  instead  of  descending  to  the  valley  for  help ;  while  the 
positive  scandal  might  have  been  avoided  of  leaving  a  sick  com- 
panion absolutely  alone  on  the  mountain-side.  If  the  distress 
signal  scheme  gave  no  prospect  of  ever  achieving  more  than 
the  prevention  of  a  repetition  of  such  a  deplorable  blunder,  its 
adoption  would  be  amply  justified. 

The  great  mountaineering  centres  such  as  Zermatt,  Grindelwald, 
Chamonix  are,  of  course,  the  places  where  a  signal  would  be 
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most  likely  to  be  recognised.  These  are  the  very  places  where 
the  inexperienced  chiefly  congregate,  where  they  climb,  and  where 
the  majority  of  the  accidents  happen.     At  such  places  the  scheme 


ROLLER     SIGNAL    AT    HUT 

could  be  systematiaed  to  some  extent.  For  instance,  it  is  sug- 
gested in  the  Alpine  Club  circular  that  hotel-keepers  in  the  valleys 
or  in  the  upper  limit  of  the  sub-Alpine  districts  should  be  asked 
to  undertake  to  observe  certain  special  places — mountain-huts,  or 
the  hke — at  recognised  times.  A  party  in  trouble  would  know  then 
that  their  signal  would  certainly  be  perceived  if  they  could  reach 
the  hut  or  send  one  or  more  members  of  the  party  to  it,  thereby 
saving  valuable  time  in  obtaining  help. 

Even  on  the  high  snowfields  or  rock  peaks  the  vastness  of  the 
mountains  would  militate  far  less  against  the  prohahihty  of  a 
signal  being  recognised  than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  The 
-definite  lines  of  ascent  of  a  peak  or  the  course  that  would  be 
followed  by  a  party  crossing  a  pass  are  well  known.  Even  new 
expeditions  or  *  variations  '  of  recognised  climbs  are  seldom  kept 
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BO  "profoundly  secret  aa  their  perpetrators  either  desire  or  imagine. 
An  experienced  person  with  a  telescope,  on  being  told  that  a  party- 
were  ascending  a  peak  within  range,  but  quite  unfamiliar  to  him, 
would  have  little  difficulty  in  discovering  the  climbers ;  while 
a  man  without  knowledge  of  the  mountains  could  barely  discern 
them  when  actually  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  would  range  help- 
lessly over  miles  of  country  in  vain  search  with  his  glass,  if  unaided. 
Mr.  Whymper  relates  how  a  sharp-eyed  lad  came  running  into  the 
hotel  at  Zermatt  to  bring  what  proved  to  be  the  first  intimation  oC 
the  Matterhorn  accident  in  1865. 

Even  in  bad  weather  occasional  ghmpses  of  vantage  points- 
can  be  caught,  and  the  great  mountains  are  not  so  constantly- 
swathed  in  mist  in  summer  as  in  the  rarer  days  of  bad  weather  in 
winter.  If  a  party  start  for  a  mountain  such  as  Mont  Blanc  and 
are  overtaken  by  a  storm,  a  pretty  close  look-out  is  even  now  kept 
from  below,  on  the  various  buildings  that  are  situated  on  the 
mountain.  But  the  observers  and  their  fifty-centimes  clients  can 
only  vaguely  judge  how  the  party  fares  when  a  glimpse  of  them  i» 
caught.  The  signal  might  be  made  in  a  perfectly  recognisable 
way  during  a  very  brief  break  in  the  clouds,  and  during  even  the 
worst  days  such  breaks  occur  with  frequency.  Only  a  few  years, 
ago  several  parties  were  benighted  on  the  Matterhorn  ovring  to  a- 
severe  snow  storm  that  occurred,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  in 
August.  Two  of  the  parties  were  so  close  together  that,  though 
invisible  to  each  other,  they  could  hear  each  other's  shouts.  When 
the  morning  broke  and  it  was  possible  to  descend,  the  party  who 
were  lower  down  called  out  to  know  how  their  companions  above 
fared.  But  though  shouts  were  easily  audible,  words  could  not 
be  distinguished.  Unhappily  the  answering  shouts  were  misin- 
terpreted, the  party  below  descended,  and  help  came  too  late  to 
those  who  were  left  above.  The  disaster  could  clearly  have  been 
obviated  if  the  distress  signal  had  been  in  force,  for  the  signal  can 
be  made  by  sounds  as  well  as  by  other  means. 

Bad  weather  is  one  of  the  sources  of  risk  in  mountaineering- 
which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  real  danger,  and  when  a  storm 
is  raging  on  the  mountEiins  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  distress 
signal  would  presumably  be  of  no  avail.  But  a  party  overtaken. 
,by  a  storm  are  usually  able  to  weather  it  successfully,  and  the 
chief  risk  they  run  is  that  of  being  benighted  on  the  mountain. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  power  of  communicating  by  means. 
of  a  definite  and  comprehensible  signal  is  a  distinct  advantage. 
Ealling  stones  again  constitute  a  risk  which  the  best  authorities 
agree  is  one  that  can  be  reduced  to  a  minirnum  by  a  careful  choice 
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of  route  and  due  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  mountain,  but 
which  cannot  be  wholly  eliminated.  Very  few  deaths  have  as  a 
matter  of  fact  occurred  in  mountaineering  from  this  cause,  but 
injuries  are  not  infrequent.  So  again,  the  difficulties  of  climbing 
when  one  of  the  party  is  incapacitated  by  such  an  accident  or 
by  sudden  illness  are  very  greatly  increased,  and  progress  becomes 
extremely  slow.  Help  if  obtainable  (and  the  distress  signal  would 
greatly  increase  the  prospect  of  obtaining  help)  might  prove  of 
extreme  value  to  the  party  as  a  whole  and  to  the  injured  person 
in  particular. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  may  be  gathered  that  the 
scheme  has  not  escaped  criticism  in  various  quarters,  chiefly  in 
points  of  detail.  This  is  the  lot  of  all  novel  suggestions.  As 
regards  the  practical  utility  of  the  innovation  the  promoters  fully 
admit  that  the  onus  probandi  falls  on  them.  They  hold  strongly 
that  the  scheme  is  well  worthy  of  trial,  and  feel  convinced  that,  as 
it  becomes  better  known  and  more  widely  recognised,  the  value 
of  the  method  will  be  generally  conceded.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  while  the  distress  signal  could  not  be  mistaken  for  signalling 
by  means  of  the  Morse  Code,  it  can  readily  be  supplemented  by 
this  fuller  method  of  communication,  using  the  same  means.  The 
Morse  Code  can  be  readily  learned,  as  far  as  the  alphabet  is  con- 
cerned. A  message  can  be  sent  easily  enough,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  easily  read.  Further,  it  would  always  be  uncertain 
whether  the  receiver  understood  the  code  at  all.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected,  even  if  the  distress  signal  system  is  generally  intro- 
duced, that  it  wiU.become  known  to  the  great  bulk  of  mountaineers 
and  guides  for  some  time.  Foreign  Alpine  Clubs  do  not,  like  the 
Alpine  Club,  concern  themselves  solely  with  high  climbing.  They 
are  vast  organisations,  numbering  their  members  by  thousands,  and 
to  only  a  limited  number  will  any  such  scheme  be  of  interest. 
Moreover  these  organisations  have  diverse  aims,  and  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  carry  out  a  project  in  which  the  co-operation  of  so  many 
different  and  occasionally  antagonistic  bodies  is  essential.  Still  it 
seems  likely  that  the  experiment  will  be  given  a  fair  trial,  and  we 
may  hope  that  any  who  employ  the  signal  may  have  sufficient 
courage  to  record  Uieir  experience  of  its  working. 
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BY  THE  EABL  OF  ONSLOW 

When  John  Bums  was  championing  the  cause  oi  the  Dockers  in 
the  great  strike  of  1889,  and  eUciting  for  his  fellow-workmen  the 
sympathy  and  sup]>ort  of  those  who  live  in  affluence,  society  little 
thought  that  in  a  few  years  it  would  be  mainly  owing  to  the 
administrative  care  oi  John  Bums  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
principal  open  space  in  his  constituency  that  they  would  be 
enabled  to  indulge  in  a  new  and  invigorating  exercise.  Battersea 
Park  is  managed  by  a  Sub-Committee  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Loudon  County  Council,  and  it  is  their  ambition  to  have  in  that 
Park  the  best  gravelled  road  in  London.  Before  the  dwellers  in 
the  West  End  adopted  bicycling  as  a  fashionable  pursuit,  humbler 
devotees  of  the  wheel  had  discovered  that  no  better  track  than 
is  provided  in  Battersea  Park  could  be  found  in  London.  Those 
from  Belgravia  and  Mayfair  who  prefer  a  clear  ride  and  a  breeze 
laden  with  the  smell  of  the  lilac,  the  may,  and  the  sweet-briar, 
to  the  crowd  and  lust  of  Hyde  Park,  have  for  many  years  cantered 
on  the  now  unfashionable  hack  up  and  down  the  Gotten  Bow  of 
Battersea  Park. 

Most  of  us  remember  how  in  days  gone  by  we  poured  anathemas 
on  the  cyclist,  as  our  horse  shied  at  him  coming  suddenly  round 
a  comer,  or  as  the  leaders  in  our  coach  plunged  when,  anxious  to 
show  how  a  scorcher  can  double  the  pace  of  the  best-equipped 
four-in-hand,  he  whisked  past  on  the  wrong  side. 

I  recollect  after  a  particularly  impressive  and  beautiful 
sermon  from  Bishop  Wilkinson  a  small  party  were  standing 
on  a  balcony  in  Eaton  Square,  discussing  in  the  most  reverent 
frame  of  mind  the  words  we  had  just  listened  to,  when,  a  bicyclist 
passing  by,  one  oi  the  party  broke  in,  almost  involuntarily,  on  our 
meditation  with,  '  There's  an  infernal  bicyclist — I  hope  to  good- 
ness he'll  break  his  neck  I ' 
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But  since  then  many  things  have  happened :  horses  care  no 
more  for  bicycles  than  for  omnibuses ;  the  artisan  riding  to  his 
work  is  a  common  object  of  the  streets ;  the  cyclist  need  no  longer  be 
perched  on  an  Eiffel  Tower  on  wheels ;  and,  above  all,  the  pnemnatic 
tyre  has  displaced  the  old  bone-shaker,  so  that  the  most  delicate 
frame  maybe  borne  comfortably  along  on  the  yielding  air  cushions 
of  the  pneumatic  tyre.     Paris  was  the  pioneer  of  fashionable  bicy- 
cling.   In  that  bright  capital,  three  years  ago,  smart  ladies  of  both 
worlds,    ardent    de- 
votees of  la  hicyclette,  _ 
might  be  seen  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  of 
a     morning.        But 
then  in  Paris  cycling 
had    the   additional 
advantage  of  provid- 
ing a  raison  d'itre 

for  a  new  costume, 

or  rather  costumes. 

There  are  few  ladies 

in  Paris  who  do  not 

ride    in  what  even 

Mrs.  Bloomer  would 

have  thought  a  bold 

outrage  on  conven- 
tional female  attire. 

So  universally  is  the 

divided  skirt,  or,  not 

to  put  too  fine  a  point 

on  it,  the  breeches, 

worn  in  Paris  that  a  ~^ 

friend  of  mine  who,  m  the  streets 

from  his  apartment 

in  the  Champs  Ely- 

s^es,  sees  the  wearers  going  up  in  cabs,  carriages,  and  on  the 

banquette  or  platfqrm  of  the  omnibus,  tells  me  he  has  got  so 

used  to  rational  dress,  that  when  he  sees  a  woman  in  petticoats 

he  thinks  her  positively  dowdy. 

Even  Battersea  Park  cannot  compare  with  the  gravel  roads  of 

the  Bois,  shady  and  sequestered  as  some  of  them  are  ;  moreover,  it 

is  there  that  the  most  accomplished  teacher  of  the  art  is  to  be 

found ;  a  gentleman  of  colour,  who  '  finishes '  his  pupils  in  shorter 

time  than  any  other  instructor.     He  is  engaged  all  d8.y  long,  and 
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may  be  seen  each  half-hour  with  his  arm  romid  a  different  lady's 
waist,  instructing  her  in  the  mysteries  of  balance,  guiding,  pedal- 
ling and  turning. 

I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  rejoice  that  we  have  not  im- 
ported the  French  costume  into  fashionable  society  in  London, 
for  surely  no  one  can  think  it  in  the  least  necessary  to  do  so  who 
will  go  to  see  how  gracefully  and  well  ladies  in  Battersea  Park 
can  ride  a  bicycle  in  the  conventional  garb  of  English  ladies. 
Specially  an  American  lady,  dressed  always  in  black,  with  a  seat 
on  her  bicycle  ao  upright  and  graceful  that  she  seems  to  be 
propelled  by  electricity  or  other  invisible  agency  rather  than  by 
that  violent  leg-working  of  a  person  bent  double,  once  thought 
to  be  the  only  possible  manner  in  which  to  ride  a  bicycle. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  step  towards  bringing 
this  pastime  into  fashion  was  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  Guards 
quartered  at  Chelsea  Barracks.  A  few  faces  well  known  in  the 
clubs  might  indeed  be  seen  there  last  year  perfecting  themselves 
in  the  art  away  from  the  rush  of  traffic  in  the  London  streets; 
but  during  last  winter  it  was  discovered  in  many  a  country-house 
party  that  the  bicycle  lent  additional  charms,  and  enabled  parties 
to  be  made  up  for  excursions,  or  for  ladies  to  join  the  shooters 
even  when  away  on  distant  beats. 

Amusing  it  was  sometimes  to  see  the  chaperons  standing  on 
the  hall  steps  like  hens  unable  to  follow  into  the  pond  a  brood  of 
unexpectedly  hatched  ducklings,  giving  all  sorts  of  injunctions  to 
be  sure  to  be  at  the  rendezvous  for  luncheon,  there  to  meet  one  or 
more  of  the  fond  mothers  intent  on  seeing  that  Mrs.  Grundy's 
gusceptibilities  should  not  suffer. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  when  the  season  began  that 
those  who  had  derived  so  much  pleasure  and  hberty  from  the 
new  pursuit  in  the  country  should  seek  to  estabhsh  it  in  London. 
Aided  by  the  magnificent  weather  of  May  and  June,  this  object 
has  been  most  successfully  attained.  Anyone  who  cares  to  go  into 
Battersea  Park  between  ten  and  twelve  will  see  dozens  of  young  men 
and  maidens,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  staid  men  and  matrons, 
rolling  iround  the  Park  ;  novices  making  tortuous  paths  with  im- 
Bteady  hand,  pursued  by  a  perspiring  boy  shouting  instructions, 
and  ready  to  catch  any  machine  that  may  show  a  disposition 
violently  to  run  away  on  to  the  side-path  or  against  the  railing. 
Those  a  little  more  expert  but  not  yet  quite  up  to  coping  with 
the  mazes  of  street  traffic  come  with  their  bicycles  in  front  of 
them  in  a  victoria  or  on  the  top  of  a  four-wheeled  cab.  Never  did 
a  fish  look  more  thoroughly  out  of  water  than  does  a  powdered  six- 
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foot-high  footman  as  he  stands  solenmiy  holding  up  his  mistress's 
bicycle  while  she  pins  down  her  skirts  preparatory  to  the 
start.  01  members  of  Parliament  and  peers  there  are  no  lack ; 
some  of  them  have  been  long  enough  in  Her  Majesty's  service  to 
attain  to  the  rank  of  privy  councillor,  judges  of  the  High  court, 
or  officers  commanding  crack  cavalry  regiments ;  while  in  many 
cases  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  wives  of  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  are  the  apter  riders  of  the  two.  There  is  a  charming 
spot  adjoining  the  County  Council  Refreshment  Kiosk,  known 
as  the  Lake  House,  where,  screened  by  a  wealth  of  may  and 
blosBoming  chestnut  from  the  gaze  of  the  passing  cyclists,  the 
breakfast  table  may  be  spread  on  the  shores  of  the  ornamental 
water,  with  no  other  outlook  than  that  afforded  by  numerous 
leafy  islands,  having  the  lake  dotted  vrith  swans  and  wild  fowl  in 
the  foreground — a  spot  which  but  for  the  occasional  glimpse  of 
passing  carriages  through  the  boughs  at  the  back  might  be  in 
any  gentleman's  park  a  hundred  miles  from  London.  There  a 
former  caterer  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  can  at  short  notice  provide 
a  breakfast  amply  satisfying  to  the  keen  appetite  engendered  by 
the  ride. 

In  the  main  avenue  Mr.  Cameron  has  canvassed  off  a  small 
slice  of  his  Kiosk,  and  on  the  lawn  adjacent  the  members  of 
White's  Club  provide  breakfast  and  strawberries  and  cream 
for  themselves  and  their  friends.  Upon  occasion  this  little  plot 
of  grass  is  as  crowded  as  the  Boyal  Enclosure  at  Ascot,  and  with 
faces  not  less  pretty  nor  dresses  less  smart. 

It  might  be  thought  that  so  democratic  an  assembly  as  the 
London  County  Council  would  resent  this  invasion  of  its  Park 
by  those  who  hitherto  have  disported  themselves  only  in  the 
Parks  maintained  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  whole  country ;  but  if 
such  a  disposition  existed  in  former  Councils,  the  present  reflects 
too  much  the  opinions  of  the  aristocracy  as  well  as  of  the  demo- 
cracy for  the  representatives  of  either  to  wish  to  exclude  the  other 
from  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  Park,  so  long  as  all  classes  have 
the  freest  opportunity  of  making  themselves  happy  there.  Rather 
do  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  Park,  as  Mr.  Bums  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  desire  to  hold  up  its  management  as  a 
place  for  the  enjoyment  of  cricket,  lavm-tetmis,  and  bicycling, 
for  an  example  to  those  who  have  the  administration  of  other 
parks  in  London. 

In  order  that  all  may  share  freely  in  the  amusements  afforded 
by  the  Park,  it  is  hoped  that  none  will  demur  from  compliance 
with  the  regulations  that  the  County  Council  have  found  it 
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necessary  to  make,  and  which  they  intend  rigidly  to  enforce.  On 
the  one  hand,  riding  at  lightning  speed  by  the  '  scorchers  '  cannot 
be  permitted ;  pohce  mounted  on  bicycles,  who  can  travel  as  fast 
as  they,  will  speedily  overhaul  anyone  breaking  this  regulation. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  keep  their  carriages  waiting  while 
they  are  in  the  Park  must  leave  them  at  the  end  near  the  Albert 
Bridge  Gate,  or  they  may  be  run  into  by  learners  wideavouring 
to  steer  through  the  throng  of  carriages  encumbering  the  way. 

I  do  not  think  the  dress  precisely  suited  to  bicycling  in 
London  has  as  yet  been  invented  for  either  sex.  Some  ladies 
wear  skirts  of  too  light  a  material.  In  a  strong  breeze,  where 
they  do  not  roll  themselves  into  a  comforter  round  the  neck, 
they  assume  the  balloon-like  appearance  of  the  old  crinoline. 
Others  have  so  much  more  of  their  skirt  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other  as  to  give  the  appeaiEince  of  riding-habits  hanging  all  on  one 
side.  The  design  invented,  I  beHeve,  by  Lady  Margaret  Jenkins, 
and  brought  out  by  Vanit^,  seems  the  one  most  nearly  adapted 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  This  consists  of  a  deep  hem  inside 
the  skirt,  which,  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart  to  allow  for  the 
necessary  play  of  the  knees  when  pedalling,  is  brought  round  the 
leg  to  lit  tightly  like  a  gaiter  under  the  skirt ;  thus  making  it 
possible  to  move  the  legs  freely  up  and  down,  while  it  prevents 
any  risk  of  the  skirt  being  blown  out  or  up,  even  by  a  gale  of 
wind. 

For  a  man,  knickerbockers  and  stockings  are  certainly  neater 
than  the  trouser  doubled  over  and  kept  in  place  by  a  clip.  The 
latter  seems  only  suitable  for  men  who  have  to  pursue  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  life  without  an  opportunity  for  change  of 
costume  after  bicycling.  The  neatest  and,  to  my  mind,  most 
appropriate  costume  consists  of  pants  such  as  those  worn  by 
cavalry  officers,  made  of  very  elastic  stockingette,  but  looser  at 
the  knee  than  in  the  mihtary  cut.  At  the  ankle  they  should  be 
covered  by  a  spat  over  a  brown  shoe  laced  very  low  towards 
the  toe.  So  much  for  the  nether  man ;  the  upper  man  may  be 
clothed  d  gri. 

There  are  many  places  in  London  where  bicycles  may  be 
hired,  though  the  supply  this  summer  fell  considerably  short  of 
the  demand.  Mr.  Hucklebridge  is  conveniently  situated  near 
Battersea  Park,  but  his  business  has  so  outgrovra  his  staff  that, 
unless  the  customer  sees  to  the  matter  in  person,  a  disappoint- 
ment is  not  at  all  unhkely  to  arise. 

There  are  some  who  advocate  learning  in  a  gymnasium 
or  other  building,  but  the  circumscribed  space  and  the  constant 
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tonung  are  very  trying  to  ttose  who  have  had  no  experience 
whatever. 

It  is  better  to  be^n  in  an  open  place  where  quiet  and  absence 
of  traffic  can  be  ensured,  enlisting  the  aervicea  ol  an  active  boy 
to  run  alongside  and  support  the  machine,  thus  obviating  all 
risk  of  a  fall.  When  the  learner  can  go  along  a  piece  of  straight 
road,  he  may  take  subsequent  lessons  in  an  enclosed  space  and 
learn  to  torn  and  balance  himeelt. 

Like  everything  else,  there  are  two  styles  of  riding  a  bicycle, 
one  good  and  tha  other  bad.  Some  will  have  their  handle  bar 
so  low  that  they  must  bend  nearly  double  to  reach  it ;  an  attitude 
which  may  be  advantageous  when  endeavouring  to  attain  a 
maximum  speed  on  the  racing  path,  but  which  is  as  ungraceful 
and  unnecessary  in  London  as  it  would  be  to  ride  in  Botten  Kow 
with  the  seat  and  attitude  of  a  jockey  in  a  big  race.  The  handle 
should  be  at  such  a  height  that  a  man  may  sit  upright  in 
his  saddle  and  look  straight  in  front  of  him,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  makers  to  supply  bars  of  sufficient  length  to  their 
machines. 

Again,  there  are  some  who  get  on  to  their  machine  by  throw- 
ing one  leg  over  it  while  standing  on  the  ground  with  the  other, 
then  start  the  machine  at  an  acute  angle,  righting  its  position 
with  one  foot  when  a  little  way  has  been  attained.  This  is  far 
less  graceful  than  to  keep  the  machine  upright,  and,  putting  the 
left  foot  on  the  step,  to  mount  lightly  into  the  saddle,  just  giving 
the  necessary  impetus  to  start  with  the  right  as  you  spring  off 
the  ground  into  the  saddle. 

Others,  again,  in  getting  off,  slow  the  machine  down  with  the 
brake,  and  after  floundering  about  with  both  feet  off  the  pedals, 
feeling  for  the  ground,  finally  bring  themselves  to  a  stop  and 
wriggle  out  of  their  saddle  in  the  most  clumsy  manner,  now  on 
one  side,  now  on  the  other ;  whereas  by  using  the  left  pedal  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  at  its  lowest  as  a  stirrup,  the  rider  may 
step  off  his  machine  with  as  much  ease  as  he  would  off  a  horse, 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  pedal  as  it  comes  round  in  the  ordinary 
course  being  just  sufficient  to  take  the  weight  of  the  body.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  put  a  strain  which  would  bend  or  damage 
the  pedal. 

Ladies  may  acquire  an  easy  and  graceful  method  of  getting  off 
by  applying  the  brake  till  the  machine  has  almost  but  not  quite 
stopped,  drawing  that  part  of  the  skirt  hanging  to  the  right  over 
the  knee  with  the  right  hand,  and  then  vaulting  to  the  ground. 

An  opportunity  to  combine  pleasure  with  profit  seems  now  to 
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offer  to  any  promoter  of  clubB  who  will  undertake  to  snpply  the 
want  felt  by  riders  not  content  with  the  limited  scope  afforded 
by  the  gravelled  drives  at  Battersea.  Two  resorts  are  needed ; 
one  should  be  instituted  on  the  outskirts  of  London,  easily 
accessible  by  rail  and  cab,  as  well  as  by  a  well-paved  wood  road 
not  too  heavily  encumbered  with  traffic,  from  which  several  roads 
suited  for  bicycling  should  diverge — say,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shepherd's  Bush.  There  the  machines  of  those  who  are  timid 
among  the  rush  of  cabs  and  omnibuBes  might  be  kept,  and  the 
club  should  have  an  attendant  able  to  clean  machines  and  effect 
shght  renovations   and  repairs.     Some  rooms  of   an  hotel   at  a 


A    COUNTRY    RlOe 

picturesque  spot  within  easy  ride  along  a  road  where  no  serious 
hills  will  be  encountered  should  then  be  secured,  at  which 
members  might  have  luncheon  and  tea  with  their  friends.  The 
club  io  Trafalgar  Square  scarcely  meets  these  wants,  though  it 
will  be,  no  doubt,  an  assistance  to  people  learning  to  ride. 
Until  such  a  club  is  started,  beginners  will  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  go  by  rail  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  and  then  mount 
their  machines. 

Of  these  excursions  the  easiest  is  from  Paddington  to  West 
Drayton,  riding  thence  to  Windsor  through  Colnbrook,  and  either 
by  Datchet  or,  if  the  ride  be  slightly  prolonged,  through  Slough 
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and  Eton.  There  are  no  hills  on  this  road,  but  the  High  Street 
at  Windsor  is  best  negotiated  on  foot. 

The  Ripley  Road  has  become  a  proverb  among  cyclists  for 
excellence  of  metalling  and  beauty  of  scenery,  and  those  who 
wish  to  try  it  cannot  do  better  than  rail  to  Surbiton,  and  ride 
thence  nine  milee  to  the  Hut  at  Wisley,  a  charming  little  spot  at 
the  edge  of  a  lake  with  rhododendron-covered  islands,  surrounded 
by  pine  woods  and  heather.  The  accommodation  is  not,  of 
course,  first-class ;  so  it  anything  in  the  way  of  entertainment 
be  contemplated  the  commissariat  department  in  the  Metropolis 
must  be  relied  on. 

Ladies  and  beginners  will  find  a  good  many  hills  along  this 
road,  and  must  face  the  alternative  of  considerable  fatigue  or  a 
good  deal  of  walking. 

There  are  many  who  ask,  '  How  long  will  the  craze  last  ? ' 
In  London,  not  beyond  this  and  perhaps  next  season,  I  venture 
to  predict ;  but  in  the  country,  and  for  making  up  parties  to  go 
into  the  country,  no  one  who  knows  how  long  distances  can  be 
covered  almost  without  exertion,  can  doubt  that  in  social  circles 
bicycling  has  come  to  stay. 

The  medical  profession  have  not  yet  given  it  their  unqualified 
blessing,  but  content  themselves  with  the  truism  that  all  things 
taken  in  moderation  are  good.  It  will  now  be  necessary  for  them 
to  study  carefully  the  effect  of  this  exercise,  and  to  define  modera- 
tion for  US,  when  I  have  little  doubt  that  we  shall  find  we  have 
in  the  bicycle  a  source  of  exercise  and  open-air  enjoyment  which 
will  add  much  to  our  health  and  vigour,  and  may  make  its  effect 
felt  on  the  physique  of  the  next  generation. 

Near  quarter  of  a  century  of  lawn  tennis,  with  the  necessity 
for  hght  dress  and  the  opportunity  of  healthy  outdoor  exercise,  is 
already  making  its  mark  on  the  girls  of  the  upper  classes,  whose 
high  average  of  stature  and  physical  development  must  strike  the 
least  observant  of  ball-goers.  Let  us,  then,  make  careful  inves- 
tigation into  the  hygienic  resources  of  this  latest  pastime  in 
which  ladies  may  participate,  not  neglecting  the  interests  which 
posterity  may  have  in  its  development  among  us. 


NO.  I.  VOL.  I.  K 
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BAUD   WICKETS 

BY  C.  B.  FEY 

It  is  almost  a  question  whether  it  is  still  admissible  to  write 
about  anything  that  concema  cricket.  The  last  word  has  been 
said  on  all  departments  of  the  game  by  its  most  skilled  exponents, 
and  what  little  remains  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again  (and 
contradicted  as  often)  in  the  pavilion  at  Lord's.  Its  facts  are 
common  property,  its  fancies  are  the  monopoly  of  a  privileged 
few,  and  its  philosophy,  optimistic  and  pessimistic,  has  been  ex- 
hausted long  ago  by  everyone  who  has  handled  a  bat  or  a  ball. 
Not  that  there  is  much  room  for  pessimism  among  cricketers.  If 
a  man  gets  no  runs,  no  wickets,  and  misses  sundry  catches,  he 
still  has  the  satisfaction  of  looking  on  at  the  best  of  all  games  for 
nothing.  Besides  he  has  the  consolation  of  being  able  to  blame 
a  very  distinct  object,  viz.  his  luck,  and  in  addition  cannot  help 
feeling  a  real  pleasure  in  mentally  contrasting  his  misfortune  of 
to-day  with  the  splendid  performance  that  is  coming  to-morrow. 
Very  few  cricketers  lose  that  faith  in  the  future  which  came  to 
them  with  their  earliest  cricketing  implement.  The  most  nervous 
and  diffident  batsman  who  ever  walked  to  the  wickets  invariably 
sees  a  few  runs  through  the  mist  of  doubts  and  fears  which 
envelope  him.  The  bowler  who  consciously  delivers  a  judicious 
mixture  of  full-pitches,  half-volleys,  and  long-hops,  always  hopes 
to  secure  a  wicket  next  over,  and  in  the  long  run  experience 
justifies  his  expectation.  Fate  and  the  captain  of  his  side  some- 
times qualify  his  chances  of  success,  but  while  a  man  is  allowed 
to  continue  bowling  he  cannot  be  so  disconcerted  by  the  figures 
on  the  hostile  score-sheet  as  to  forget  that  there  are  nine  ways 
for  a  batsman  to  lose  his  wicket ;  nay,  even  a  tenth  if  point  or 
wicket-keeper  be  a  really  good  conversationalist.  A  distinguished 
batsman  was  once  bowled  by  a  straight  half- volley  without  making 
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on  attempt  to  play  it  because  he  was  in  fits  of  laughter  at  a  sally 
from  the  opposing  '  stumper.'  Such  a  thing  ought  not  to  happen 
in  serious  cricket.  But  then,  ought  any  cricket  to  be  serious '? 
Anyone  who  plays  the  game  will  unhesitatingly  answer  the  ques- 
tion with  a  decided  aihrmative,  and  he  will  be  loyally  supported 
by  all  pavilion -cricketers  of  any  standing.  Uninitiated  foreigners 
— no  man  is  a  foreigner  who  can  understand  and  love  cricket — 
will  not  be  very  ready  to  agree  with  this  view.  But  then,  they  do 
not  count.  For  the  cricketer  no  one  exists  who  does  not  take  an 
interest  eithci  in  the  game  or  in  himself. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  cricket  this  year 
has  been  a  most  serious  matter  to  two  classes  ot  men  concerned 
with  it.  People  very  rarely  give  the  ground-man  his  due.  He 
has  to  produce  playable  pitches  irrespective  of  every  difficulty. 
If  he  tails  to  do  eo,  he  is  accused  of  selecting  the  wicket  on  the 
morning  ot  the  match  without  proper  preparation.  If  he  is  suc- 
cessful, he  is  forgotten.  He  may  console  himself  by  remembering 
that  similar  treatment  is  the  lot  oi  engine-drivers  and  Prime 
Ministers,  but  the  consolation  is  small.  The  extraordinary 
number  of  runs  made  this  season  represents  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  on  the  part  of  the  men  employed  on  the  various  grounds. 
Schools  and  small  clubs  have  suffered  most.  At  the  great  cricket- 
centres,  such  as  Lord's  and  the  Oval,  there  is  every  facility  for 
producing  good  pitches,  and  most  of  the  leading  clubs,  too,  are 
well-off  in  this  respect.  But  nothing  can  make  up  for  the  lack 
ot  a  tew  days  of  rain  every  now  and  then,  especially  after  a  dry 
spring,  and  everyone  who  has  made  many  runs  this  year  ought 
to  remember  the  ground-man  and  bless  him. 

The  otiter  class  which  does  not  regard  the  prevalence  of  very 
hard  and  very  fast  wickets  with  complete  satisfaction  consists,  of 
course,  of  the  bowlers.  Their  paths  have  been  smooth,  at  any 
rate  in  first-class  cricket,  but  by  no  means  easy.  Some  of  them 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  Dr.  Grace  in  his  great  triumphs, 
though  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  state  of  the  wicket 
makes  much  difference  to  them  in  this  particular  case.  All  ot 
them  have  had  about  as  much  work  as  they  want,  and  their 
analyses  are  not  quite  so  good  as  they  might  be.  In  fact,  they 
have  had  everything  against  them.  Occasionally  grounds  have 
crumbled,  and  the  bowler  has  had  the  upper  hand,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  wickets  have  been  altogether  in  favour  of  the 
batsmen. 

It  is  worth  considering  whether  a  continuous  series  of  perfect 
wickets  is  good  or  bad  for  cricket,  and  there  are  several  points  of 
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view  from  which  the  question  may  be  regarded.  The  difficulties 
of  the  ground-man  and  the  discontent  of  the  bowler  have  ah-eady 
been  mentioned.  The  former  are  very  closely  connected  with  a 
matter  of  great  moment  to  amateur  cricket.  It  was  pointed  out 
above  that  the  chief  sufferers  in  continuous  fine  weather  are  the 
lesser  clubs  and  schools.  The  lesser  clubs  do  not  much  matter. 
They  play  their  matches.'and  their  whole  interest  is  to  have  a 
good  game  and  to  win  if  possible.  Their  fixtures  are  usually  for 
one  or  two  days,  and  there  is  much  more  chance  of  definite  con- 
clusions if  the  wicket  favours  the  bowler  somewhat.  With  schools 
the  case  is  different.  Here  cricketers  are  being  made  or  marred. 
Every  season  a  boy -player  either  improves  or  contracts  bad  habits. 
The  senior  boys  who  are  in  or  near  the  eleven  are  as  a  rule  fairly 
lucky.  Their  practice  pitches  are  well  cared  for  in  most  cases, 
and  their  match  wickets  good.  But  the  youngster  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  ground  in  a  very  dry  season  has  usually  to  play  upon 
turf  as  hard  as  iron,  full  of  holes  and  cracks,  and  without  a 
blade  of  grass  upon  it.  Consequently  he  learns  all  manner  of  evil 
things.  He  is  afraid  of  being  hit,  and  stands  a  long  way  from  his 
bat.  He  cannot  repress  the  inclination  to  retire  towards  square-leg 
when  the  ball  comes.  He  gets  into  the  habit  of  moving  his  right 
leg,  leaving  his  bat  hanging  out  to  dry,  and  playing  crooked ; 
and  finally  loses  his  first  stock  of  confidence.  Thus  many  a 
promising  cricketer  is  spoilt  for  School,  University,  and  amateur 
cricket.  At  the  best  the  difficult  task  of  learning  to  play  cricket 
is  made  harder  by  the  fact  that  he  has  much  to  unlearn  instead 
of  beginning  with  a  clean  sheet.  However,  what  is  death  to  the 
juvenile  cricketer  is  pleasure  to  the  great  majority  of  batsmen. 
Most  of  them  have  good  wickets  to  play  on,  and  appreciate 
thoir  luck  thoroughly  when  they  can  go  out  to  bat  with  a 
certain  knowledge  that  the  bowler  vrill  not  be  able  to  make  the 
ball  break  an  inch.  There  are  some  batsmen  who  prefer  to 
play  upon  wet  or  slow  wickets,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 
Nearly  everyone  who  regards  himself  as  a  bat  desires  nothing 
better  than  a  true  hard  wicket,  and  the  chance  of  performing 
upon  it.  The  bowler's  point  of  view  is  diametrically  opposite. 
But  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  he  is  altogether  right.  Anyone  can 
bowl  on  a  bowler's  wicket.  Only  a  few  succeed  when  the  wickets 
are  good.  But  their  success  is  the  triumph  of  skill  and  cunning. 
It  requires  something  more  than  mere  mechanical  accuracy  to 
displace  batsmen  under  such  conditions.  Besides,  the  bowler  has 
ten  fielders  to  help  him,  and  several  ways  of  getting  the  batsmen 
out.     It  is  easier  to  stop  runs  than  to  make  them.     Hence  the 
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bowler  starts  with  some  advantages,  and  ought  to  be  ready  to  give 
the  batsman  a  very  good  chance.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  a 
bowler  much  prefers  to  take  a  hundred  wickets  !or  ten  runs  each 
in  a  bowler's  year,  and  be  third  in  the  averages,  to  taking  ninety 
wickets  for  sixteen  apiece  and  lieading  the  list  in  a  season  that  has 
been  all  in  favour  of  run-getting.  And  yet  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
finer  performance.  Bowlers  are  kittle  cattle  and  hard  to  under- 
stand. One  wants  to  bowl  both  ends  and  field  in  the  country, 
another  grumbles  if  he  is  kept  on  a  little  longer  than  he  feels 
inchned.  A  batsman  will  occasionally  confess  that  his  score  is 
the  result  of  good  luck,  but  no  bowler  will  ever  allow  that  a 
wicket  fell  to  himself  by  chance  rather  than  by  design.  All 
bowlers,  however,  and  all  batsmen  agree  respectively  upon  one 
point.  All  of  them  want  wickets  that  favour  their  own  particular 
prowess.  The  ideal  state  of  things  would  be  an  exact  balance 
between  the  two.  On  a  perfect  wicket  perfect  batsmen  ought  to 
be  opposed  by  perfect  bowlers.  Any  superiority  of  batting  over 
bowling  should  be  rectified  by  playing  upon  a  pitch  which  gives 
the  bowler  an  advantage  corresponding  to  his  actual  inferiority. 

This,  however,  is  not  what  is  desired  by  the  average  spectator. 
Some  of  those  who  watch  cricket  are  educated  up  to  the  standard 
of  being  able  to  appreciate  a  good  piece  of  bowling.  But  in  most 
cases  the  onlooker  prefers  to  see  the  bowling  completely  mastered 
by  the  batting.  Provided  be  be  fairly  unprejudiced  and  impartial, 
he  pays  his  sixpence  to  see  runs  scored,  and  scored  fast,  not  to 
watch  maidens  bowled  with  a  monotony  only  varied  by  the  fall 
of  a  wicket.  There  is  a  certain  class  who  go  to  matches  merely 
to  see  their  own  side  win ;  but  these  are  not  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. In  most  cases  the  spectators  want  brisk,  interesting  cricket, 
and  three  full  days  of  it.  As  a  natural  consequence,  they  rejoice 
when  wickets  are  good  and  true.  County  committees  and 
treasurers  rejoice  with  them.  For  they  want  gate-money,  and 
this  only  comes  to  them  in  proper  quantities  when  games  last  for 
three  days  and  the  weather  is  fine.  Thus,  leaving  the  ground- 
men  out  of  the  question,  the  bowler  finds  bis  interests  opposed 
by  the  united  desires  of  batsmen,  spectators,  and  club  officials. 
Moreover,  if  he  would  only  look  at  the  matter  in  its  true  light, 
he  would  see  that  so  far  from  desiring  sticky  or  crumbled  wickets, 
he  ought  to  join  the  batsmen  in  appreciating  the  blessing  of  a 
pitch  which  refuses  to  allow  the  ball  to  break  or  bump.  There 
are  some  men  who  both  bowl  and  bat,  and  therefore  ought  to 
appreciate  this  point  of  view  themselves,  and  teach  it  to  their 
less  favoured  brethren  who  can  only  perform  with  the  ball.     But, 
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UD fortunately,  this  chance  of  distributing  doctrines  of  enhghten- 
ment  and  grace  is  spoilt  by  the  fact  that  a  man  rarely  takes 
wickets  and  also  gets  runs  in  the  same  match.  When  he  does 
the  fonner  he  is  liable  to  regard  himself  purely  as  a  bowler,  and 
in  the  latter  case  he  will  not  think  of  himself  in  any  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  batsman. 

In  spite  of  anything  that  may  be  said  by  that  hardly-ueod 
bowler,  most  people  will  admit  that  the  better  the  wncket  the 
better  the  cricket.  After  all,  the  chief  point  in  the  game  is  to 
make  runs,  and  to  do  this  you  must  have  a  good  pitch  to  play 
upon.  To  compare  small  things  with  great,  billiards  is  a  poor 
game  upon  a  bad  table ;  football  in  the  mud  is  slow  and  uncom- 
fortable ;  golf  in  the  snow  or  on  a  baked  earth  is  worth  playing, 
but  is  not  the  same  as  it  is  under  proper  conditions.  The  place 
for  cricket  is  a  smooth  but  hard  wicket,  and  the  time  a  perfect 
summer  day  without  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

From  a  general  point  of  view  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
bright  sunshine  and  glorious  heat  which  necessarily  accompany 
hard  wickets  are  a  joy  in  themselves,  quite  apart  from  cricket 
considerations.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  like  a  golden  broom,  brush 
away  the  cobwebs  of  life— warmth  and  light  expand  our  natures 
and  make  them  most  capable  of  pleasure.  Hence  the  intrinsic 
delight  of  playing  or  watching  cricket  must  be  highest  when  the 
weather  is  finest.  You  may  occasionally  meet  the  man  who 
prefers  a  grey  day  and  a  sticky  wicket.  But  he  is  a  tolerably 
rare  bird,  and  in  all  probability  a  goose  with  a  diseased  liver. 
Cricketers  are  rarely  much  interested  in  anything  except  the 
great  game  they  play.  Neither  agriculture  nor  the  water-supply 
concerns  thein  beyond  a  certain  point.  There  are  few  of  them 
who  do  not  hope  that  the  second  half  of  this  season  will  be  a 
repetition  of  the  first. 
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The  writing  of  Notes  is  to  me  an  exceedingly  familiar  task ;  but 
I  start  here  with  a  wholly  unaccustomed  hesitation.  During  the 
fifteen  years  that,  under  the  signature  of  'Eapler,'  I  contributed 
my  quantum  to  a  weekly  journal,  I  received,  with  very  great 
pleasure,  multitudes  of  letters  and  communications  from  readers 
who  wrote  in  the  most  cordial  tone  from  all  quarters  of  the 
habitable  globe;  and,  in  resuming  the  task  of  Note-writinf;,  it 
would  seem  churlish  not  to  say  a  word  of  kindly  greeting  to  these 
unknown  tnends.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
and  <'golistical  to  assume  that  all  readers  of  this  Magazine  stand 
in  such  an  agreeable  relation ;  egotism  is  one  of  the  most 
obnoxious  of  faults,  and  hence  my  difficulty.  I  want  to  shake 
hands,  as  it  were,  with  those  I  know  to  be  friends,  very  firm 
friends,  too,  many  of  them,  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  with  fitting  deference,  not  to  venture  to  presume  that  all 
who  scan  these  Notes  are  in  the  least  likely  to  take  any  special 
interest  in  them.  Thus,  in  the  same  words,  I  have  to  address 
an  audience  composed  of  two  distinct  Gections— of  friends  and 
strangers.  With  these  friends  I  now  take  up  again  the  old 
delightful  relationship,  and  for  the  rest  I  can  only  express  a  hope 
that  the  strangers  may  become  friends  in  time. 


It  certainly  looks  as  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  owned  the  best 
two-year-old  of  the  season  in  Persimmon.  Before  Ascot,  his  filly 
Thais  was  the  more  talked  about  of  the  two,  and  in  face  of  the 
extravagant  stories  of  what  lioquebrune  had  done  wlien  tried — 
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when  tried  on  two  occasions,  indeed— Thais  was  with  no  little 
confidence  credited  with  capacity  for  winning  the  New  Stakes. 

A  not  very  remarkable  performance  at  Newmarket,  following  her 
third  to  lioquebnme  and  Shaddock  on  the  Koyal  Heath,  has  dis- 
connted  the  claims  of  the  filly  to  particular  consideration ;  but 
Persimmon  at  the  time  of  writing  is  believed  by  many  to  be  not 
only  the  best  out,  but  a  colt  likely  to  hold  his  own.  I  am  never 
content  to  accept  a  single  performance  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
pecuhar  merit,  for  how  often  do  we  see  a  two-year-old  even  ending 
the  season  in  a  more  or  less  pronounced  blaze  of  glory,  and,  after 
figuring  as  a  strong  winter  favourite  tor  the  Derby,  showing  before 
Epsom  comes  round  that  he  has  been  vastly  over-estimated — 
probably  because  he  cannot  stay  a  mile?  As  for  fillies,  every 
season  about  half  the  best  two-year-olds  go  to  pieces  before  they 
run  the  next  year.  Persimmon  may  not  stay,  notwithstanding 
that  his  own  brother  Florizel  II.  has  made  such  exceptional 
improvement  and  undoubtedly  stays  really  well — he  is  already 
being  talked  about  as  likely  to  win  the  Cesarewitch. 


John  Porter  told  me  the  other  day  that  Shaddock  would  not 
run  till  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  the  idea  being  to  keep  him  for  that 
race  in  order  that  he  might  be  at  the  post  to  have  a  cut  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  colt.  Unless  things  greatly  alter  and  some  young 
horses  that  are  now  highly  esteemed  lose  their  reputation,  the 
Middle  Park  should  be  a  specially  interesting  race,  for  Persimmon, 
Shaddock,  St.  Frusquin,  Roquebrime,  and  Serpentine  and  others 
are  engaged  ;  and  between  the  time  of  writing  and  of  running  it  is 
probable  that  some  animals  at  present  '  dark '  will  have  shown 
themselves  worthy  opponents.  Persimmon,  indeed,  may  run  for 
the  Chesterfield  Stakes,  an  event  which  will  be  over  before  these 
Notes  appear. 


The  owner  of  Isinglass  has  a  will  of  his  own,  and  having 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  great  horse  should  be  trained  this 
year  for  the  Ascot  Cup,  should  run  for  that  and  for  nothing  else, 
the  programme  has  been  strictly  followed.  The  lamentations  of 
his  trainer,  Jewitt,  are  deep  and  heartfelt.  He  has  never  had  the 
horse  so  well,  he  declares,  and  it  is  in  his  eyes  a  most  melancholy 
thing  that  Isinglass  should  not  win  two  or  three  more  races— the 
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Goodwood  Cup  or  the  Gordon  Stakes,  and  a.  handsome  cup  at 
Newmarket  in  the  autumn.  '  I  would  not  have  him  beaten  for 
the  world,'  Jewitt  remarked  to  me  the  other  day,  '  but  there's 
nothing  to  touch  him.  he  couldn't  lose!'  The  decree  had, 
however,  gone  forth ;  though  I  confess  that,  as  I  saw  Isinglass 
striding  along  in  his  best  style,  while  watching  the  work  at 
Newmarket  in  the  mornings  during  the  July  meetings,  it  did 
appear  something  of  a  pity  that  he  waa  to  bear  his  owner's  light 
blue  and  scarlet  quartered  jacket  on  a  racecourse  no  more. 


For  those  of  us  who  carry  the  horse  in  our  mind's  eye  another 
pity  is  that  he  should  have  been  ridden  in  all  his  races  by  so  small 
a  jockey  as  T.  Loates.  Isinglass  is  essentially  a  horse  that  wanted 
a  man  to  show  him  ofiE.  T.  Loates  always  won  on  him,  it  is  true, 
except  when  the  horse's  rooted  indisposition  to  go  in  front  led  to 
his  being  beaten  in  the  Lancashire  Plate.  I  did  not  see  that  race, 
but  am  told  that  for  a  short  distance  he  literally  trotted.  He 
required  to  be  driven,  not  because  it  was  ever  really  necessary  for 
him  in  any  of  his  races  to  do  his  uttermost,  but  because  he  was 
one  of  those  amiable  lazy  horses  that  do  not  trouble  themselves 
to  go  until  they  are  asked  ;  when  it  was  impressed  upon  him  that 
he  really  must  gallop  and  win,  he  '  smothered '  his  rivals,  as  the 
phrase  goes.  On  these  occasions  T.  Loates  used  to  be  '  all  over 
him,'  with  whirling  arms  and  violently  oscillating  legs,  necessitated 
by  lack  of  physical  strength.  The  performance  would  have  looked 
vastly  different  had  Momington  Cannon,  Webb,  or  Watts,  strong 
jockeys  who  could  have  got  the  horse  out  without  all  thai,  display 
of  exertion,  been  in  the  saddle. 


But  Isinglass  won  all  his  races  with  the  exception  named ; 
and  I  have  thought  that  it  would  be  particularly  interesting  to 
give  here  a  full  record  of  his  successes  in  the  handwriting  of  his 
fortunate  and  popular  owner.  Mr,  M'Calmont  has  most  kindly 
enabled  me  to  do  so,  and  here  it  is  for  the  edification  of  students 
of  graphiology.  On  the  occasion  when  Isinglass  ran  second 
for  the  Lancashire  Plate  he  secured  1,200?.,  hut  that  was  not 
a  race  won,  and  so  is  not  counted  in  the  following  total,  though. 
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as  a  mere  qaestion  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  1,200/.  must  be 
added  on. 

CHEVELEY    PARK. 

NEWMARKET 

A  passage  in  the  volume  on  the  '  Pheasant,"  just  published  in 
the  '  Fur  and  Feather '  series,  suggests  the  enquiry  which  flies  the 
faster,  a  pheasant  or  a  partridge?     After  shooting  well   behind 
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driven  partridges,  and  seeing  them  go  on  unscathed — an  event 
which  happens  at  times  to  many  of  ua— we  at  last  grasp  the  fact 
that  the  pace  of  the  partridge  is  considerahly  faster  than  it 
appears  to  be,  and  that  these  birds  fly  very  fast  indeed—  so  fast 
that  it  may  surprise  some  persons  to  learn  that  a  partridge  is  not 
'  in  it '  with  a  pheasant.  Direct  evidence  of  this  was  once  fur- 
nished to  Captain  Macheli.  While  shooting  one  day  he  saw  a  par- 
tridge come  over  a  high  fence  at  the  other  end  of  the  field  where 
he  was  standing.  The  bird  flew  towards  him,  and  soon  after  it 
had  topped  the  hedge  a  pheasant  came  after  it.  The  Captain 
prepared  to  take  the  brown  bird  first  and  the  other  afterwards, 
for  it  looked  as  if  he  would  have  a  chance  at  both  in  this 
succession  ;  but  as  he  watched  he  saw  the  pheasant  rapidly 
overtake  and  pass  the  partridge,  and  the  gorgeous  bird  with  the 
long  tail  was  dead  on  the  ground  some  time  before  the  other 
came  within  convenient  range  and  fell  in  turn.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  are  to  estimate  the  speed  of  game  birds,  even  approximately  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  pheasant  is  tremendously  fast — most 
literally  'a  flyer.' 


The  Badminton  Library  is  necessarily  approaching  an  end — 
necessarily  because  every  sport  has  been  treated.  About  the 
same  time  as  the  first  number  of  this  Magazine  appears  '  Sea 
Fishing  '  will  be  issued ;  '  Dancing  '  Ib  to  follow,  and,  in  reply  to 
obvious  criticism  that  dancing  is  not  a  sport,  the  designers  of  the 
volume  would  reply  that  it  is  a  pastime,  and  that  '  of  Sports 
and  Pastimes  '  is  the  original  description  of  the  Library.  This 
applies  also  to  '  Billiards.'  which  will  follow  '  Dancing,'  and  then 
a  volume  on  the  '  Poetry  of  Sport  *  will  be  the  twenty-eighth 
and  last.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  end  is  actually 
reached,  for  one  after  another  the  majority  of  the  volumes  need 
constant  revision  and  additions.  This  is  not  the  place  to  criticise 
the  Library,  for  I  am  not  an  impartial  witness ;  but  I  may 
perhaps  say  that  I  think  readers  of  the  new  volume— the  '  Sea 
Fishing ' — ^will  be  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
information  Mr,  Bickerdyke  supplies,  and  that  those  who  try 
their  hand  at  the  sport  will  appreciate  the  notably  thoroiigli  way 
in  which  he  has  carried  out  his  work,  leaving  no  detail  un- 
explained. 
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The  American  Turf  iDvasion  has  not  so  far  come  to  much. 
When  the  duaky-complexioned  jockey  Simms  jumped  off  on  Eau 
Gallic  last  April  in  the  Crawfurd  Plate  at  Newmarket,  and  won 
without  bej..g  headed,  it  looked  as  if  the  imported  horses  might 
do  no  small  things.  Ugly  and  awkward  as  Simms's  seat  was, 
perched  up  on  his  horse's  withers,  he  won  ;  that  he  would  have 
done  so  in  a  close  finish  with  a  good  English  jockey  I  never 
believed ;  but  there  it  was  that  time,  and  the  win  was  cordially 
cheered  when  the  horse  was  ridden  back  to  the  Birdcage.  I 
recall  that  reception,  because  some  remarks,  equally  ungenerous 
and  ridiculous,  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  lower-class  American 
papers  complaining  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  their  horses. 
They  have  been  handicapped  rather  leniently  than  otherwise,  and 
in  every  way  courtesy  and  consideration  have  been  shown ;  the 
American  owners  have  been  admitted  to  the  Jockey  Club  Stand 
at  Newmarket,  and  to  private  Stands  elsewhere,  to  which  many 
English  owners  of  at  least  equal  social  rank  have  not  access. 
Apart  from  Eau  GaUie's  win,  a  couple  of  seHing  plates  picked  up 
by  Banquet  TI.  form  the  sum  of  American  success — selling  plates 
for  which  the  horse  ought  never  to  liave  been  entered,  for  the 
reason  that  there  was  never  the  least  idea  of  selling  him.  The 
stake  at  issue  was  worth  100/..  the  horse  after  his  second 
race  Was  bought  in  for  1,510  guineas,  and  after  his  first  race  his 
owner  got  him  back  for  760  guineas.  When  this  sort  of  thing  is 
done,  there  is  justice  in  the  familiar  reproach  about  using  the 
horse  as  an  '  instrument  of  gambling.'  As  for  stakes,  650  guineas 
is  the  amount  won  by  the  American  stable  up  to  date— that  is  to 
say,  up  to  the  date  of  writing,  the  middle  of  July. 


I  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  this  month  about  some  new 
books  that  have  been  sent  to  me,  but  the  inexorable  limits  of 
space  forbid,  and  T  must  leave  the  volumes  in  the  hope  ot  being 
able  to  speak  of  them  in  a  future  number. 

RAPIER. 
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THE  SPORT  OF  RAJAHS 

BY  MAJOR  R.  8.   S.  BADEN-POWELL 

In  the  smoking-room  at  Norreys  Court,  the  other  night,  we  had  a 
great  pig-sticking  *  buck.' 

Aa  is  usual  where  a  few  Britons  are  gathered  together,  several 
of  the  party  had  visited  India  and  knew  something  of  the  subject, 
but  it  struck  me  forcibly  how  ignorant  aa  a  rule  are  home-keeping 
sportsmen  of  this  and  kindred  Eastern  sports. 

They  seem  to  understand  that  some  sort  of  sunshine  of  sport 
lies  behind  the  veil  of  distance  which  separates  England  from 
India,  hut  it  is  only  occasionally  that  a  ray  breaks  through  the 
cloud — in  the  shape  of  a  book  or  article — and  gives  them  a  glint 
of  the  glamour  that  lies  beyond.  India  in  the  matter  of  sport 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  far  better  than  any  of  her  rivals.  In 
early  ages  India  and  America  proved  equally  attractive  to  ad- 
venturous sportsmen.  But  in  America  bison,  grizzly,  deer,  and 
Bedskin  came  to  be  gradually  and  effectively  wiped  out  under  the 
deadly  bead-drawing  of  '  Old  Rube  '  and  his  kind. 

Then  arose  South  Africa  as  a  rival,  and  although  her  day  has 
been  a  happy  one,  its  sun  is  setting ;  ere  the  next  century  has 
well  begun,  advancing  civiUsation  and  improved  breechloaders 
will  have  cleared  off  the  elephant,  rhino,  lion,  and  buck  that  have 
made  Africa  so  happy  a  hunting-ground  these  past  sixty  years. 

Yet  India  still  maintains  her  head  of  game,  and  bids  fair  to 
do  BO  for  many  years  to  come.     From  the  North,  with  its  Ovea 
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ammon  and  poli,  bears  and  ibex,  to  the  South,  with  its  tiger, 
buffalo,  Bambur,  and  boar,  the  sporteman  finds  game  worthy  of 
his  Bteel,  in  addition  to  abundance  of  the  lesser  kinds  of  buck 
and  bird,  and  fish  and  fowl.     But,  as  an  old  doggerel  has  it. 

The  sport  that  beats  them  o'er  and  o'er 
Is  that  wherein  we  hunt  the  boar. 

Pig-sticking  is  the  acknowledged  king  of  Eastern  sports,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  why  it  should  and  must  be  so. 

For  one  thing,  it  demands  the  assistance  of  a  horse,  and  this 
in  itself  commends  it  more  particularly  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Then  it  is  one  of  the  few  sports  in  which  the  hunter  is  almost 
always  associated  with  others  of  his  kind.  In  most  big-game 
expeditions  the  shooter  is  attended  only  by  a  few  trackers  or 
beaters — more  guns  would  spoil  sport :  and,  although  there  may 
be,  and  is,  a  certain  charm  for  a  time  in  such  solitary  life,  yet 
eventually  the  sportsman  cannot  but  long  for  companionship  of 
his  fellows  in  his  evening  camp.  Nor  is  it  good  for  a  man  to 
become  accustomed  to  a  solitary  life ;  Englishmen  are  already 
quite  misanthropical  and  reserved  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
without  such  further  training.  In  pig-sticking,  on  the  other  hand, ' 
the  hunters  live,  and  move,  and  hunt  in  parties ;  and  yet  individual 
excellence  is  as  necessary  as  ever  to  success,  while  it  gains  the 
additional  spice  bom  of  friendly  rivalry  with  one's  fellows. 

Again,  the  risks  and  chances,  which  after  all  form  a  great  part 
of  the  charm  of  most  wild  sports,  are  in  pig-sticking  incomparably 
greater  than  those  in  ordinary  tiger-shooting ;  that  is  to  say,  tiger- 
shooting  from  an  elephant,  for  I  do  not  look  on  that  carried  out 
on  foot  as  anything  but  fooihardiness,  except  under  special  cir- 
cumstances. 

Moreover,  the  quarry  is  not  only  fast  and  crafty,  but  he  is  also 
plucky,  powerful,  and  cruel ;  he  enters  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
chase,  and  he  will  generally  give  you  a  good  fight  as  well  as  a  good 
ran  for  your  money. 

That  pig-sticking  has  an  affinity  to  the  sport  of  all  true  British 
sportsmen — viz.  fox-hunting — cannot  bedenied,  but  that  there  exists 
a  neck-and-neck  resemblance  between  them  is  not  so  easy  to  see. 
Yet  much  midnight  oil  and  gas,  liquid  and  tobacco  smoke,  have 
been  consumed  in  country-house  billiard-rooms  over  the  discussion 
and  comparison  of  their  respective  merits. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  pig-sticking  may  equally  claim  an  affinity 
with  polo  and  with  racing.  And  to  the  glorious  attractions  of 
these  it  adds  a  taste  of  the  best  of  all  hunts — namely,  the  pursuit, 
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wiLh  a  good  weapon  id  your  hciDd,  of  an  enemy  whom  you  waut 
to  kill. 

In  pig-sticking  every  man  rides  to  hunt,  whereas  in  fox-hunting 
the  majority  (although  for  some  occult  reason  they  will  seldom 


THE    KINO    OF    EASTERN    SPORTS 


own  to  it)  hunt  to  ride.  The  first  part  of  a  pig-sticking  run 
partakes  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  point-to-point  race,  since  each 
man  is  endeavouring  to  be  first  to  come  up  with  the  pig,  and  so 
to  gain  the  honours  of  the  run ;  and,  while  keeping  one  eye  on 
the  object  in  view,  he  has  to  keep  the  other  on  the  doings 
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of  hia  rivals,  bo  far  as  the  elation  of  a  glorious  gallop  will  allow 
him. 

When  the  '  first  spear '  has  beeD  woQ,  the  dodging  and  taming 
and  quick  rallies  required  for  fighting  the  boar  have  no  little 
resemblance  to  the  galloping  jiUlie  of  the  polo-field,  till,  with 
your  worser  passions  roused  as  the  grizzled  old  tusker  pits  him- 
self Sfgainst  you,  you  meet  charge  with  charge,  and,  blind  to  all 
else  but  the  strong  and  angered  foe  before  you,  with  your  good 
spear  in  your  band,  you  rush  for  blood  with  all  the  ecstasy  of  a 
fight  to  the  death.     And  then  : 

All's  blood,  and  dust,  and  grunted  curses. 

Well — this  is  a  different  thing  from  the  pleasurable  enjojmaent 
to  be  derived  from  a  gallop  with  hounds  in  a  peaceful  English 
county.  Yet  in  the  Indian  sport — for  all  its  excitement — you  do 
not  get  the  home  surroundings,  the  stretching  gallop  over  fences 
and  grass,  the  keen  air,  the  neighbourly  pageajit,  and  all  the  halo 
of  Old  Enghsbneas  that  go  to  make  fox-hunting  the  lovable  sport 
it  is.  Indeed  it  is  only  after  testing  other  sports  that  you  really 
appreciate  to  the  full  the  beauty  of  this  more  homely  one. 

I  suppose  that  in  all  the  notable  events  of  a  man's  life  he 
remembers  his  first  better  than  any  subsequent  experience.  On 
me  personally  my  first  hog-hunting  day  is  very  indelibly  im- 
pressed :  not  that  it  was  a  specially  eventful  day  as  hog-hunting 
days  go,  but  the  novelty  of  the  sport  appealed  to  me  very  forcibly, 
and  the  picture  remains.  I  see  now  the  sunny  yellow  grass  jungle, 
and  the  brown,  strong-shadowed  coolies  beating  through  it  with 
their  discordant  jangle  of  cries  and  drums.  Suddenly  a  '  sounder ' 
of  smaUish  pig  tumble  out  and  file  away  across  the  open.  My 
first  view  of  wild  pig,  and  a  most  disappointing  one !  Was  this, 
then,  the  '  mighty  boar '  they  talked  of  so  much  ?  But  a  moment 
later  a  form,  that  at  first  looked  like  that  of  a  donkey,  caught 
my  eye  as  he  stood  surveying  the  country  from  the  edge  of 
the  jungle.  This  was  a  boar.  He  was  watching  one  of  our 
keenest  beginners  restlessly  hovering  about  in  a  way  that  would 
have  successfully  beaded  back  any  timid-minded  animal ;  but 
this  boar  was  an  old  warrior;  with  an  inquisitive  look  he 
stepped  into  the  open  and  trotted  towards  our  tiro ;  a  moment 
later  he  started  into  a  louping  gallop  with  ears  pricked  forward 
and  head  low,  and  before  our  friend  could  manage  to  turn  his 
spear  in  the  enemy's  direction  the  pig  bad  dashed  in,  cut  his 
horse's  legs  from  under  him,  and  had  sent  steed  and  rider  roUing 
in  the  dust.     Then  he  turned  with  a  knowing  shake  of  his  head, 
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and  trotted  gaily  back  to  the  cover,  whence  all  further  persiiaeion 
failed  to  move  him. 

Later  od  a  party  of  ua,  all  griffins,  got  away  after  a  full-sized 
pig  ;  in  turn  we  managed  to  get  up  to  him  and  to  plant  our  spears 
in  his  body  and  back;  but  we  planted  and  left  them  there  am 
beginners  are  prone  to  do,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  our  pig  some- 
what resembled  the  fretful  porcupine  or  a  giant  pincushion,  while 
we  could  only  ride  near  him  empty-handed.  Whenever  he  faced 
us  we  fled,  not  exactly  from  fear,  but  from  a  desire  to  save  our 
teeth  and  noses  from  the  leaded  spear-butts  that  nodded  and 
swayed  above  him.  Finally,  getting  tired  of  the  sport,  he  dropped 
a  spear,  which  enabled  us  to  give  him  his  coup  cU  grdce.  And  then, 
to  our  horror,  we  discovered  that  he  was  not  a  '  he,'  but  a  '  she,* 
after  all !  And  ao  heinous  a  crime  is  the  killing  of  a  sow  that  we 
swore  to  keep  our  misadventure  dark,  although  we  had  every 
excuse  for  our  mistake,  since  she  looked  all  over  like  &  boar  and, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  barren  sows,  carried  tushes.  The  crime 
happened  many  years  ago,  but  the  shame  of  it  has  hung  over  my 
life  ever  since,  and  now  in  confessing  to  it  openly  for  the  first  time 
I  feel  a  heavy  cloud  is  lifted  from  my  consci^pce. 

Among  the  several  spears  hanging  in  honourable  retirement 
on  my  wall,  there  is  one  whose  shaft  is  split  for  some  three  out  of 
its  six  feet  of  length.     And  by  that  split  there  hangs  a  tale. 

Two  of  us  were  out  in  camp  together,  more  tor  shooting  than 
tor  pig-sticking ;  still  we  had  our  horses  and  spears  with  us.  Our 
tents  were  pitched  in  a  delightful  spot  on  the  high-wooded  bank 
of  the  Jumna.  Close  to  us  lay  our  hunting-ground,  rough  ^ass 
country  with  occasional  strips  of  thick  jungle  and  frequent 
'  nullahs '  or  dry  watercourses.  A  preliminary  glance  at  the 
ground  overnight  revealed  signs  of  pig — in  acres  of  upturned 
earth — so  abundantly  that  we  were  forced  to  forego  our  shooting 
for  the  first  day  in  favour  of  trying  for  a  boar  instead. 

Thus  the  early  dawn  found  Naylor  and  myself  posted  at  the 
point  of  one  of  the  covers,  while  the  coolies  began  to  beat  it 
from  the  farther  end.  Waiting  in  s,  state  of  keen  expectancy,  we 
could  hear  their  shouts  drawing  slowly  nearer  and  nearer,  and  our 
horses'  hearts  were  beating  quick  and  tremulous  between  our  knees. 

Suddenly  both  horses  fling  round  their  heads  with  ears  pricked ; 
they  are  trembling  in  every  limb  with  excitement.  There  he 
stands— not  thirty  yards  from  us— a  grand  grey  boar  with  yellow 
curling  tushes,  and  his  cunning  savage  little  eye  ghstening  in  the 
broad  morning  sunhght.  He  is  listening  to  the  distant  sounds  of 
the  beaters,  and  does  not  see  us.    We — scarce  daring  to  breathe — 
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sit  motionleBB  as  atatuee,  with  all  our  eyes,  all  our  senses  fixed  on 
him.  He  moves  a  few  paces  forward,  and  pauses  again  to  listen. 
Will  he  never  go  ? 

At  last  an  extra  loud  choras  from  the  approaching  line  decides 
him ;  he  swings  round,  trots  for  a  few  paces,  and  then  breaks  into 
a  rough  tumbhng  canter  away  across  the  open. 

Now  we  cautiously  gather  np  our  reins,  shde  our  feet  home, 
and  prepare  to  follow  so  soon  as  he  has  got  sufficiently  far  from 
the  cover  as  not  to  be  tempted  to  double  back  on  finding  himself 
hunted.  It  is  a  case  of  Mr.  Jorrocks  counting  twenty-one  very 
much  drawn  out,  till  Naylor  at  length  gives  the  word  to  go,  trnd 
we  bound  away  together  after  the  great  louping  form  now  distant 
a  good  quarter  of  a  mile  away  over  the  yellow  grass.  Our  horses 
are  mad  keen  for  the  fray,  and  as  one  tears  through  the  fresh  coot 
air,  all  bodily  weight  seems  to  leave  one's  extremities,  and  to  be 
concentrated  into  a  great  heartful  of  elation.  One  realises  then 
how  good  it  is  to  be  alive.  On  we  go  with  little  to  check  our  pace 
but  an  occasional  grip  to  fly ;  presently,  however,  my  horse  begins 
to  show  that,  whatever  my  own  impressions  may  be,  he,  at  any  rate, 
does  not  realise  any  material  change  in  my  actual  avoirdupois, 
and  I  gradually  find  myself  dropping  behind  Naylor  in  the  race. 
Nearer  and  nearer  we  draw  to  the  pig,  and  at  last  Naylor  turns 
his  spear  (we  are  riding  with  the  short  or  over-hand,  jobbing  spear) 
ready  to  take  the  first  blood. 

But  there's  many  a  slip.  The  old  pig  is  still  cantering  along 
in  his  deliberate  yet  far-reaching  stride,  looking  to  a  novice  as 
though  he  had  not  seen  us ;  but  he  knows,  his  ears  are  laid  back, 
and  one  eye  or  the  other  is  continuously  glancing  behind  him  to 
watch  our  moves. 

At  last  Naylor's  chance  comes.  Closer  and  closer  he  edges  to 
the  boar ;  an  extra  spurt,  and  he  is  nearly  on  to  him.  The  boar 
gives  a  half-turn  to  the  right,  and  quick  aa  thought  Naylor's 
horse  has  turned  with  him — but  the  boar's  half-turn  is  but  for 
one  stride ;  in  the  next  he  whips  round  at  a  right  angle  to  his 
former  course,  and  Naylor's  spear-head  dives  bloodless  into  the 
sand  a  yard  behind  him.  Biding  twenty  yards  behind  Naylor  I 
am  able  to  turn  my  horse  more  rapidly  on  to  the  new  direction, 
and  I  gain  a  good  start  by  cutting  the  comer  to  head  my  quarry. 
As  I  approach  his  intended  hne  the  boar  cocks  his  ears,  alters  his 
course  a  point  towardu  me,  and,  as  though  projected  by  some 
hidden  spring,  is  suddenly  close  under  my  horse's  girths.  My 
Bpear-point  is  just  down  in  time  ;  by  good  luck  rather  than  good 
management  it  plunges  in  '-"' his  shoulder-blades,  and  I 
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crash  it  down  with  all  my  force,  while  my  horae  cleverly  jumps 
the  snorting  monster.  But  the  spear  is  jammed  in  the  boar,  and 
OS  he  rushes  beneath  me  he  tears  it  from  my  hand,  and  staggers 
onward  with  the  shaft  standing  on  him.  Nor  does  he  go  far,  for  his 
blood  is  up,  and  when  Naylor  hastens  gaily  after  him  intent  to 
kill,  the  enraged  old  brute  turns  staunchly  to  him  and,  with  every 
bristle  pricked  and  tushes  chapping,  makes  towards  his  enemy. 
But   Naylor's   horse,    with   staring   eyes   and    frightened   snort. 


THE    HUNTERS    HUNTED 


whips  sharply  round,  and  will  not  fa^e  this  fearsome  foe.  For  a 
moment  the  pig  marks  the  man's  discomfiture,  and  then  turns  to 
profit  by  it.  At  a  sturdy  trot  he  pursues  his  way  towards  the  jungle 
looming  large  ahead.  Once  more,  and  yet  again,  does  Naylor 
try  &  fresh  attack,  always  with  the  same  result.  Each  defeat, 
however,  has  brought  the  boar  much  nearer  to  his  refuge,  so  aa 
a  last  resource  I  take  over  Naylor's  spear,  and  press  with  all  the 
speed  I  can  command  to  overtake  the  pig.  He  has  but  twenty  yards 
to  go  when  I  am  on  him.    He  flies  along,  nor  deigns  to  turn.    Ah, 
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friend,  I  have  thee  now,  upon  the  hip !  I  close  with  him,  and 
jam  the  spear  down  fiercely  on  his  borly  back ;  the  spear-head 
slips  aside.  Again  I  try,  with  like  result,  and  an  instant  later 
the  thorny  bushes  close  behind  him  and  bar  my  farther  way. 

We  quickly  make  om-  plans,  and,  posting  ourselves  en  vedette 
on  either  side  of  the  cover  in  which  he  hides,  we  watch  against 
his  least  attempt  at  escape. 

Presently  the  coolies  join  us,  and  while  one  goes  back  to  the 
camp  for  a  fresh  spear  for  me,  we  get  the  blunt  one  fined  upon  a 
local  sharpening-stone.  A  grateful  interval  of  refreshment,  and 
then,  re-armed  and  rested,  we  set  the  beaters  on  to  drive  him 
forth  once  more.  But  this  is  no  easy  job.  He  cares  not  for  their 
drums  and  threats,  but  when  they  near  him  charges  and  breaks 
through  their  line,  to  nestle  into  some  thick  bush  behind  them. 
They  turn  again  and  treat  him  to  an  infernal  serenade.  Suddenly 
their  monotonous  yelling  takes  another  tone  ;  there  is  a  confused 
babble  of  talking,  a  hush,  and  then  a  succession  of  somewhat 
more  coherent  shouts,  from  which  we  can  gather  that  '  old  Baldoo 
is  killed  by  the  boar.'  The  beating  ceases,  and  the  coolies  come 
hnddling  out  of  the  bushes  carrying  one  of  their  number  between 
them.  Of  course  he  is  not  killed,  nor  anything  like  it ;  but  his 
friends  hope  that  he  is,  seeing  in  his  decease  a  possible  division 
among  them  of  eighty  rupees  consolation  money  from  us  sahibs. 
Poor  Buldoo  has,  however,  a  horrid  circular  gash  inside  the 
thigh,  which  has  hfted  a  flap  of  flesh  from  a  sufficient  depth  to 
show  the  bone.  Such  a  wound  on  a  white  man  would  make  a 
ghastly  show,  but  not  so  on  the  darker  Hindu  akin,  nor  indeed 
is  there  much  flow  of  blood.  Such  as  there  is  we  soon  stop,  and 
using  the  needles  and  silk,  carbolic  and  compress  from  the  handy 
little  St.  John's  Ambulance  wallet  in  our  belt,  we  soon  have  him 
well  patched  up  and  homeward  bound,  comfortably  installed 
upon  a  native  bedstead  from  a  neighbouring  melon-gardener's 
hut. 

Then  for  the  first  time  my  shikari  steps  forward,  grinning, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  the  spear  I  had  lost  in  the  pig.  The 
boar  in  charging  Baldoo  had  brushed  close  past  himself,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  grip  the  spear  with  both  hands  and  to  wrench  it 
out.  But  the  shaft  was  split  beyond  repair.  Once  more  the  coolies 
form  to  beat  the  cover,  and  whether  it  is  some  innate  pluck  or  a 
stoical  submission  to  fate  that  guides  them,  one  cannot  but 
admire  the  way  in  which  they  proceed,  unarmed  and  on  foot,  to 
tackle  a  brute  who  has  ten  to  one  the  best  of  them  in  the  jungle. 
Naylor,  too,  dismounts,  and  is  going  in  with  them,  spear  in  hand. 
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leaving  me  to  ride  the  boar  should  he  break ;  but  at  this  moment 
excited  shouting  from  a  shepherd  on  a  neighbouring  knoll  informs 
us  that  our  vrily  quarry  has  taken  advantage  of  our  preoccupation 

and    has    quietly    slipped 
awav.     In  a  few  seconds 


'HE    WAS    ABLE    TO    GRIP    THE    SPEAR- 

bag  tumbling  along  end  over  end.'  For  a  second  time  we  have  a 
glorious  but  an  all  too  short  burst  in  the  open,  and  again  Naylor 
forges  well  ahead  of  me.  However,  the  pig  is  in  no  humour  to 
give  us  a  gallop ;  when  he  finds  that  we  are  overtaking  him, 
he  stiffens  his  stride,  and,  dodging  in  his  course  for  a  moment  or 
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two,  he  suddenly  twras  and  comes  at  Naylor'like  a  thousand  of 
bricks,'  '  with  murder  in  his  eye.'  But  he  has  not  reckoned  on 
the  sharpened  spear,  and  as  he  boonds  for  the  horse  with  his 
head  on  one  side  to  deliver  the  gash  of  his  razor-sharp  tuak, 
the  spear-point  catches  him  fair  in  the  shoulder  and  rolls  him 
over  in  the  dust.  He  is  on  his  legs  again  immediately,  and,  forioua 
with  rage,  turns  and  comes  at  once  for  me.  He  is  a  grand 
specimen  of  sturdy  savage  pluck  as  he  bristles  up  large  towards 
me ;  but  he  gives  one  little  time  for  admiration  as  he  plunges 
headlong  at  the  horse.  A  good  point  into  his  back  scarcely  stops 
the  impetus  of  his  rush,  and  a  quick  upward  twist  of  his  head, 
as  if  merely  to  look  at  me,  results  in  an  ugly  slit  in  my  horse's 
shoulder.  But  the  boar  himself  is  now  sorely  stricken.  Close  to 
him  is  one  of  those  curses  of  the  Indian  hunting  countries,  a 
deep  '  nullah  '  or  dry  watercourse  some  twenty  feet  wide  and  ten 
feet  deep,  with  steep  sides.  Into  this  he  plunges,  and  when  we 
reach  the  edge  we  see  him  creeping  into  the  cover  of  a  big  thom- 
bush  in  the  bottom.  We  note  that  immediately  above  the  bush 
the  sides  have  toppled  in  and  have  completely  blocked  the  ravine. 
So,  moving  a  few  yards  down  the  bank,  we  dismount,  leave  our 
horses,  and  scramble  down,  spear  in  hand,  into  the  bottom  of  the 
nullah.  Then  we  advance  shoulder  to  shoulder  towards  the  bush, 
and  from  a  distance  of  ten  yards  or  so  we  hurl  two  or  three  clods 
into  it.  Presently  there  is  a  rustle,  and  our  friend  quietly  sneaks 
out  on  the  far  side,  trotting  lamely  up  the  nullah  till  he  finds  bis 
road  barred  by  the  fallen  walls.  Then  he  turns  and  faces  us,  his 
little  eyes  sparkling  red  with  rage,  blood  welUng  and  glistening 
down  his  shoulder,  his  broad  nose  dry  and  duety,  and  blood  and 
slime  dropping  from  his  panting  jaws.  His  picture  is  photo- 
graphed on  my  mind,  but  the  photograph  is  an  instantaneous 
one  ;  for  in  a  moment  more  his  ears  are  pricked,  his  mane  is  on 
end,  and  he  comes  towards  us  at  a  shambling  trot ;  at  five  yards 
distance  he  changes  to  a  gallop,  and  rushes  blindly  at  us.  Our 
spears  are  low,  there  is  a  shock,  we  are  both  hurled  bock  against 
the  side  of  the  ravine.  Then  in  the  cloud  of  dust  we  see  the  boar  on 
his  knees  at  our  feet,  both  spears  planted  in  his  chest  and  shoulder. 
He  essays  to  rise,  but  falls  back  upon  his  side,  and  one  more  spear- 
thrust  into  his  heart  finishes  off  as  game  a  boar  as  ever  ran. 

Well  t  this  is  not  fox-hunting,  but  it  is  something  that  is  very 
good. 

In  regimental  orders  one  evening  there  appeared  the  notice 
that  the  regiment  was  to  parade,  mounted,  next  morning  at  day- 
break, carrying  full  water-bottles  and  ten  rounds  of  blank  amma- 
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So  succesBful  was  the  operatioD  that  !□  a  short  time  each  of 
the  parties  was  away  after  its  separate  boar.  Still  pigs  were  seen 
to  be  ruDning  away  ahead  of  the  hae  with  no  one  to  hant  them, 
till  the  colonel,  who  had  hitherto  been  directing  the  operations 
generally,  gave  the  order  for  certain  non-commissioned  officers  to 
take  patrols  of  men  with  them  and  Bee  what  they  could  do  with 
their  swords  against  the  pigs.  In  a  short  time  several  of  snch 
parties  were  to  be  seen  scouring  across  coontry  in  fall  pursuit  of 
the  common  foe.  To  say  that  they  enjoyed  it  would  in  no  way 
express  their  excitement  and  delight. 

They  galloped  here,  they  galloped  there. 
They  fought,  they  swore,  Uiey  sweated. 

In  a  word,  they  had  a  glorious  time,  albeit  when  the  'Kally' 
sounded  the  bag — beyond  those  killed  by  the  spear  parties — was 
not  a  large  one.  Still  when  all  was  over,  the  horses  groomed  and 
fed,  and  the  men  at  their  dinners  and  free  to  talk,  the  babel  in 
the  bivouac  was  almost  ludicrouB,  since  every  man  at  once  was 
keen  to  tell  his  tale  of  personal  adventure  with  the  Indian  pi^. 
Here  one  was  stating  how  his  troop-mare,  C  16,  had  turned  her 
tail  upon  the  advancing  foe,  and  with  her  iron-shod  heels  had  sent 
his  front  teeth  rattling  down  his  throat.  And  there  another,  a 
budding  Munchausen,  was  relating  how  he  stood  the  attack  of 
'  not  only  one,  but  four  bloomin'  swine,  all  of  a  go,'  and  how  all 
single-handed  and  alone  he  had  beaten  them  off.  It  was  a  day 
that  was  talked  of  for  months  afterwards  in  the  regiment ;  and 
though  this  one  experience  can  have  done  no  more  than  give 
the  men  a  momentary  taste  of  the  ecstasy  of  a  fighting  gallop, 
pig-sticking  is  nevertheless  par  excellence  a  soldier's  sport ;  it 
tests,  develops,  and  sustains  his  best  service  qualities,  and  stands 
without  rival  as  a  training-Bchool  for  officers ;  nor  is  it  ever  hkely 
to  languish  for  want  of  votaries  so  long  as  boars  and  Britons 
continue  to  exist. 
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BY   THE    HON.    GERALD    LASCELLES 

Gbeat  public  intereBt  has  been  of  late  years  aroused  in  the  noble 
State  property  of  New  Forest,  Up  till  the  last  two  or  three 
decades  httle  attention  bad  been  paid  to  the  great  waste  of 
90,000  acres  in  the  south-western  comer  of  Hants,  and  what  care 
was  bestowed  thereon  was  given  by  political  economists  whose 
sole  concern  was  to  make  the  property  'pay.'  To  this  Une  of 
thought  we  mast  attribute  Acts  of  Parliament  which  led  to  the 
removal  of  those  numerous  herds  of  deer  which  in  old  days  lent 
their  charm  to  the  exquisite  woodland  scenery,  and  formed  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  district,  then  but  little  visited.  To  that 
spirit  of  economy  also  we  owe  the  replacement  of  various  old 
decaying  woods  by  newer  plantations,  and  these  will,  no  doubt, 
in  the  days  of  our  grandsons,  fitly  replace  those  ancient  woods 
which  are  lost  to  ourselves  by  the  operation  of  the  axe,  but  which 
time  had  already  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon,  so  that  in  no  case 
could  they  have  survived  for  many  years.  Old  monarchs  of  the 
forest  decay  and  perish,  as  in  ordinary  course  they  must  decay 
and  perish,  by  the  hundred  annually.  Their  young  scions,  that 
imder  better  management  would  take  their  place,  cannot,  of 
course,  make  head  against  the  hordes  of  cattle  which  stock  the 
Forest,  and  so  one  grand  old  wood  after  another  slowly  is 
perishing. 

But  apart  from  all  question  of  forestry  or  of  arboriculture,  there 
is  an  aspect  to  the  New  Forest  qoestion  far  more  attractive  than 
that  of  predominating  greed  or  conflicting  legal  rights — one  as 
old,  or  older  than,  the  Forest  itself,  upon  which  its  very  origin  and 
existence  has  ever  hung— one  that  will  predominate  so  long  as 
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Englieh  tastes  and  English  manhood  survive.  It  is  the  sporting 
interest  to  be  found  there.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  love  of  sport 
that  glowed  in  the  breast  of  the  great  Conqueror,  who  '  loved  the 
tall  deer  as  if  he  had  been  their  father,'  no  New  Forest  ha4  ever 
existed  for  us  at  all.  And  had  it  not  been  for  that  game  love.«f 
sport — handed  down  from  Plantagenet  to  Tudor,  from  Tutibr  to 
Stuart,  from  Stuart  to  Guelph— the  New  Forest  had  never  been 
preserved  as  a  Eoyal  possession,  stocked  well  with  deer,  preserved 


AN    OLD    MOrUHCH 

for  game,  regulated  as  to  common  rights  in  favour  of  these 
matters ;  and,  whatever  Anti-Sporting  Leagues  or  Commoners' 
Preservation  Societies  may  strive  to  preach,  it  is  to  those  sporting 
instincts  that  we  owe  the  existence  of  our  great  national  park 
of  the  present  day. 

Although  it  is  some  hundred  years  or  more  since  the 
sovereign  in  person  visited  the  New  Forest  for  sporting  purposes, 
not  half  of  that  time  has  elapsed  since  the  Goyal  pack  regularly. 
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came  into  the  country  and  afforded  sport  to  hundreds  of  people — 
both  the  regular  followers  of  the  pack,  a.nd  the  native  denizens  of 
the  forest,  who  had  never,  except  upon  such  occasions,  set  eyes  upon 
a  hunting  establishment  so  turned  out  or  of  such  magnificence. 
Prior  to  those  days,  at  least  one  pack  of  foxhounds  had  existed 
— since  the  year  1789,  at  any  rate  ;  probably  for  some  few  years 
previously— and  various  owners  of  foxhounds  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  down  their  packs  to  hunt  in  the  Forest,  by 
permission  of  the  Lords  Warden,  at  different  times.  So  compU- 
cated  had  become  the  privileges  of  these  rival  packs,  that,  at  the 
date  above  mentioned,  the  following — probably  unique — code  of 
regulations  was  issued  by  the  Forest  authorities  for  the  regula- 
tion of  fox-hxmting : 

ADVEBTISEMENT 

No  hounds  are  to  be  permitted  to  hunt  in  the  Forest,  except  the 
Lord  Warden's  and  the  Duke  of  Bichmond's  (if  he  should  choose  to 
come),  but  in  the  month  of  April,  viz.  from  the  1st  to  the  30th,  both 
days  inclusive. 

That  no  pack  be  suffered  to  go  out  more  than  three  times  is  one 
week,  and  no  hounds  to  be  taken  out  on  the  intermediate  days ;  and,  to 
prevent  confusion,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Lord  Warden's  hounds  are  to 
hunt  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday ;  Mr.  Grove's  to  hunt  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  and  no  more  than  two  packs  of  hounds  to  be 
in  the  Forest  at  the  same  time. 

[It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  Duke  of  Bichmond  had  liberty 
from  the  preceding  Lord  Warden  to  bring  his  hounds,  and  this  was  con- 
tinued to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  ;  he  was  the  only  person  who 
hod  permission  to  use,  not  only  the  kennels  and  stahles,  but  the  king's 
house  likewise.] 

Then  any  strange  pack  must  give  way  for  the  time,  that  there  may 
be  no  more  than  two  packs  at  one  time. 

The  earths  not  to  be  stopt  till  half-past  four  in  the  morning,  and  no 
hounds  to  be  thrown  off  till  five. 

The  earths,  during  the  month  of  April,  not  to  be  stopt  but  by  the 
keepers  or  their  servants. 

The  keepers  have  orders  not  to  suffer  any  fires  to  be  Ughted  on  the 
earths,  or  any  person  to  stand  on  the  earth  to  keep  out  the  foxes. 

No  tarriers  to  be  taken  out,  or  foxes  dug,  in  the  month  of  April. 
1789.     A.  CuNNiNQHAu.     Opposttc  the  Market-house,  Southampton. 

Even  in  those  days  hunting  troubles  had  arisen,  it  would 
seem ;  but  that  the  sport  was  thriving  in  New  Forest  is  incon- 
testable. So  it  went  on,  through  the  days  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  of 
old  John  Warde,  and  successive  masters  of  hounds,  until  in  1836 
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Lord  Erroll,  the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  first  brought  down 
the  Royal  pack  to  chase  the  wild  red-deer  of  the  Forest. 

This  was  the  revival,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  wild-deer  hunt- 
ing in  that  district.     From  the  days  of  William  Bufas  to  those  of 


A    WARRANTABLE    BUCK 


the  early  Stuarts  it  had  been  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  recog- 
nised sport  of  the  New  Forest.  In  later  days,  and  when  the 
firearm  began  to  replace  hound  and  clothyard  shaft  as  the  mode 
of  killing  the  deer,  the  Forest  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  great 
chase  or  deer-park,  where  the  deer  were  but  half  wild,  and  were 
rarely  disturbed  by  hounds.  The  chase  of  the  fox— not  then  too 
common — had  replaced  the  early  days  of  deer-hiinting.  But 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Qaeen's  Hounds  at  the  Queen's  House 
a  new  era  was  inaugurated.  How  popular  it  was  is  recorded  by 
a  chronicler  of  the  day,  who  says  that  '  On  their  first  day  of 
meeting,  at  Lyndhurst,  at  least  two  thousand  people  were  present, 
including  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Lords  Cavan,  Uxbridge,  and 
Adolphus  Fitzclarence,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.'  And  the  orders  to  the  staff 
of  the  Forest,  as  issued  on  these  occasions  by  the  Lord  Warden's 
steward,  are  to  the  following  effect :  .'  All  the  keepers  must  attend 
to-morrow  morning,  Tuesday,  27th  inst.,  at  Bolton's  Bench,  in 
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their  unifonu,  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  attend  Her  Majesty's  Hounds, 
without  fail.  And  the  keepers  on  the  Lower  Hide  must  harbour 
a  stafT.' 

A  royal  chase  indeed,  with  its  famous  huutsnian,  Mr,  Charles 
Davis,  at  its  head^its  three  whippers-in,  its  yeomen  prickers,  all 
in  attendance  on  the  hounds,  and  in  waiting  upon  them  the  whole 
staff  of  the  thirteen  groom-keepers  of  the  Forest,  all  in  their 
uniforms  of  green  with  gold  lace,  their  buckskin  breeches  and 
top-boots— the  attire  that  then  {qudntum  mutatua  ab  illo)  distin- 
guished a  keeper  of  the  New  Forest.  Behind  this  posse  of 
attendants  the  whole  two  thousand  members  of  the  held,  headed 
by  dukes  and  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  form  a  procession  that 


A    SCENE    NEAR     BOLDERWOOO 


winds  under  the  spreaduig  oaks  and  fades  away  into  an  indistin- 
guishable rabble  in  the  farther  stretches  of  heath.  A  chase 
indeed  for  a  royal  forest ! 

From  that  time  the  chase  of  the  wild  deer  became  marked  as 
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the  principa,!  sport  to  which  the  New  Forest  was  adapted.  The 
Eoyal  pack  visited  the  Forest  year  by  year,  and  always  attracted 
crowds  of  sportsmen.  In  1851  came  the  abolition  o!  the  Forest 
as  a  great  deer-park.  So  far  as  it  could  be  done,  the  herds  of 
deer  were  killed  down,  and  had  it  not  been  tor  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  manors  abutting  on  and  within  the  New  Forest, 
wild  deer  might  have  been  removed  altogether  from  that  part  of 
England.  As  the  deer  got  fewer  and  fewer  in  number,  hounds 
became  more  and  more  necessary  to  take  them,  and  private  packs 
soon  supplied  the  place  of  the  Queen's  Hounds,  which,  after  1852, 
visited  the  Forest  no  more.  But  the  sport  had  taken  deep  root, 
and  there  was  at  one  time  quite  a  competition  among  masters  of 
harriers  and  those  who  wished  to  form  a  deerhound  pack  which 
should  hunt  this  piece  of  country.  By  degrees  all  this  cooled 
down,  and  eventuated  in  the  establishment  of  one  subscription 
pack  of  well-bred  hounds,  entered  solely  to  deer,  the  property 
of  residents  in  the  country. 

A  day  with  this  pack  is  a  lesson  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  the 
enthusiastic  foxhunter.  Those  who  are  most  keen  and  most 
capable  of  showing  sport  with  their  own  hounds  will  become  the 
most  eager  learners  here,  and  will  very  soon  master  the  craft.  A 
fine  morning  in  a  wet  April,  not  too  hot,  is  a  favourable  time  to 
choose  for  an  essay  at  the  science  of  deer-hunting.  It  is  very 
far  from  being  the  simple  sport  that  fox-hunting  is,  though  that, 
indeed,  is  not  a  pursuit  in  which  the  fool  can  excel.  There  is  no 
casting  of  hounds  into  covert  to  find  the  quarry  for  themselves.  On 
the  contrary,  that  quarry  has  not  only  to  be  found,  but  carefully 
selected,  ere  the  full  pack  can  play  its  part.  The  first  character 
to  appear  is  the  harbourer— and  this  in  the  New  Forest,  nowa- 
days as  of  yore,  is  one  of  those  Crown  keepers  who  were  ordered  to 
'attend  on  Her  Majesty's  hounds,'  not,  indeed,  as  in  old  times, 
'  in  his  uniform,'  for  that  is  a  panoply  long  since  abolished  by  a 
parsimonious  Treasury,  but  clad  in  those  unpretending  and  eco- 
nomically patched  garments  in  which  the  rural  keeper  finds  a 
scanty  protection  from  the  elements.  On  his  morning's  work, 
and  the  information  he  brings,  however,  hangs  the  day's  sport, 
and  five  minutes  of  anxious  colloquy  with  the  harbonrers  tells  the 
master  whether  he  has  a  fair  chance  of  pleasing  vrith  a  well- 
managed  woodland  chase  the  huge  field  that  on  such  a  morning 
has  congregated  to  honour,  or,  it  may  be,  to  plague,  him,  or 
whether  the  whole  day  is  reduced  to  a  mere  chance,  to  guess- 
work ;  or,  for  the  want  of  some  happy  fluke,  to  utter  failure. 
To  the  foxhunter  these  cares  are  unknown ;  he  can  draw  merrily 
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on,  all  day,  and  at  any  moment  a  fox— huntable,  of  course— may 
jump  up.  But  the  deerhunter,  without  accurate  information,  ia 
hke  a  pilot  in  charge  of  an  ocean  liner  devoid  of  a  compass. 
Draw,  indeed,  he  may,  in  tlie  haunts  of  deer,  and  that  with  the 
certainty  of  finding,  not  one  quarry,  but  enough  to  split  his  pack 
into  five  or  six  sections,  still  without  the  chance  of  moving  one 
such  deer  as  the  laws  of  venery  and  good  sportsmanship  will 
allow  him  to  hunt.  But  to-day  there  is  sound  intelligence.  No 
jealous  fog  has  shrouded  the  morning  hours  in  a  mist  which  the 
human  eye  could  not  penetrate.  A  small  herd  of  deer,  amongst 
which  is  at  the  least  one  that  the  most  fastidious  sportsman  will 
allow  to  be  a  '  warrantable '  buck,  has  been  marked  in  the  smaller 
hours  of  the  morning.  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  as  hunting  measure- 
ments go,  but  to  the  spot  where  they  were  last  seen  do  we  repair. 
The  pack  is  in  leash,  held  by  three  or  four  men  on  foot ;  but  at  the 
huntsman's  heels  are  two  couples  of  his  best  hounds — those  whose 
nose  he  can  rely  upon,  whose  tongue  he  can  hear  wherever  they 
are,  and  whose  docility  is  such  that  the  moment  he,  or  anyone 
they  know,  gets  to  their  heads,  they  can  be  stopped  at  any  jimc- 
ture  favourable  for  the  beginning  of  the  chase  with  the  full  pack. 
At  the  spot  where  the  deer  were  seen  at  six  o'clock  A.M. 
these  hounds  are  laid  on  at  high  noon.  They  are  all  well- 
bred  foxhounds,  mostly  drafts,  before  entry,  from  first-class 
kennels,  with  perhaps  a  home-bred  hound.  But  they  take  up  the 
cold  scent  and  pick  it  out  with  determination,  and  with  resonant 
tongue,  hke  bloodhounds  on  the  line  of  a  criminal,  just  as  if  they 
had  no  other  vocation  in  hfe,  and  drive  and  dash  had  no  part  in 
their  breeding.  Nothing  astonishes  the  foxhunter  from  the  Mid- 
lands so  much  as  to  see  hounds  of  this  stamp,  with  whose 
pedigrees  he  is  as  familiar  as  his  own,  occupying  themselves 
with  so  delicate  or  difficult  a  task,  so  foreign  to  that  which  is  day 
by  day  set  to  their  cousins  or  brothers  in  the  chase  of  the  fox. 
No  doubt  the  problem  was  solved  by  the  dictum  of  one  of  the 
greatest  living  authorities  on  the  modern  foxhound,  who,  watching 
the  tufters  work  out  the  line,  displaying  in  every  wave  of  their 
stems  their  absolute  conviction  that  patience  would  result  in  the 
rousing  of  the  deer,  said,  'I  shall  always  maintain  that  "nose" 
in  reality  means  "  intelhgence."  '  So,  in  this  case  patience  and 
intelligence  lead  us  from  cold  work  to  a  merry  cry — from  a  merry 
cry  to  a  peal  as  of  bells,  as  the  tufters  burst  into  a  thicket  on  to  the 
very  backs  of  five  bucks  lying  snug.  There  for  a  moment  is  con- 
fusion ;  the  hounds  and  deer  divide,  and  give  us  an  object-lesson 
of  what  might  have  resulted  if  the  pack  had  been  used  instead  of 
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two  couples  of  tufters.  They  would  have  been  split  into  four 
sections,  at  the  least,  for  the  rest  of  the  day  !  However,  the  hunts- 
man and  whip  follow,  and  stop  one  couple  running  three  small  deer, 
which  they  alarm  and  drive  far  enough  to  keep  them  out  -of  our 
way  for  the  present.  A  third  hound  is  promptly  stopped  as  he 
settles  to  the  line  of  the  best  of  the  deer,  which  like  a  crafty  old 
hand  tries  to  slip  away  by  himself,  and  the  fourth  hound  is  fol- 
lowed and  stopped  while  running  a  five-year-old  buck  that  would 
do  very  well  for  want  of  a  better.  So  far  it  has  been  a  simple 
and  an  expeditious  tuft.  It  would  be  no  uncommon  experience 
if  each  of  these  five  deer  had  heen  hunted  in  turn,  and,  as  each 
was  found  to  be  too  small  to  lay  the  pack  on  to,  for  the  huntsman 
to  return  to  the  original  spot  and  with  patience  work  out  the  line 
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till  the  one  deer  he  desired  to  hunt— the  oldest,  the  finest,  and  of 
course  the  craftiest  and  most  difficult  to  find — was  roused  in  front 
of  him. 

But   now  the  pack  is  brought   up,  and  in  another   moment 
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laid  on  to  the  line  of  the  old  buck.  There  is  no  fottering  now — 
no  picking  oat  of  a  cold  line.  You  must  sit  down  to  gallop  on 
the  grassy  track  through  the  trees— duck  your  head  as  you  dive 
through  the  thicket  to  get  out  on  to  the  heathery  plain — pitk 
your  way,  while  you  thank  your  stars  for  good  hands  and  a 
powerful  bridle,  along  the  narrow  track  that  leads  across  the 
treacherous  bog  sloping  down  to  the  lovely  little  picturesque 
stream  that  winds  through  the  little  valley,  overhung  by  the 
great  wood  in  which  you  spent  your  morning  tufting ;  and  eis  the 
good  horse  strides  over  it  you  may  hear  the  groans  and  struggles 
of  those  who,  less  careful  and  wary  than  yourself  {your  inmost 
conceit  says  less  skilful,  but  you  dare  not  repeat  it  aloud),  have 
been  entrapped  by  the  dangers  you  have  successfully  evaded,  and 
will  have  to  flounder  for  many  a  minute  in  the  fetid  morass. 

You  may  sit  down  to  ride  over  a  wide  expanse  of  brown 
heather  dotted  with  the  white  forms  of  the  hounds,  fleeting  like 
ghosts.  Now  you  have  time  to  think  how  far  they  will  race  ere 
you  can  get  a  pull  at  the  steed  that  is  even  now  in  ground  where 
the  hound  can  fairly  outstrip  the  horse  doing  his  very  best. 
Well,  it  has  been  written  that  all  runs  are  alike :  '  found—  checked — 
killed ' — that  is  to  say,  all  good  ones.  Let  us  hope  that  you  are 
in  for  such  an  one  ;  but  you  will  not  handle  that  deer  till  hounds 
have  run  nearer  to  the  close  of  the  second  hour  than  the  first — 
till  you  have  seen  a  mile  or  two  of  exquisite  hound-work  where 
they  run  down  the  little  river,  here  checking  where  he  swam, 
here  driving  across  the  bends,  and  anon  turning  from  the  stream, 
with  a  drive  and  a  whimper,  where  he  made  his  last  effort  over 
the  open  plain.  A  happy  result  and  a  joyous  ride  home  to  you 
all,  tired  but  cheerful ;  and  may  many  and  many  such  a  fine  piece 
of  woodcraft  and  such  a  beautiful  woodland  chase  be  seen  by 
those  who  care  to  visit  our  great  national  park  for  the  sport  that 
is  free  to  all  ;  where  all  can  hunt  over  the  land  that,  in  right  of 
the  Crown,  every  Englishman  now  has  a  share  in. 

A  royal  forest  and  a  royal  chase,  without  doubt ;  but  that 
does  not  exhaust  our  resources  in  the  great  State  sporting  ground. 
Many  ard  many  a  good  day's  sport  do  the  foxhounds  enjoy  in 
this  wild  country.  The  hunting  is  of  course  peculiar.  To  lovers 
cf  hounds  it  commends  itself  highly,  save  for  the  fact  that  while 
there  is  the  most  beautiful  hound-work  to  bo  witnessed,  you 
cannot  really  see  what  hounds  are  doing  in  the  huge  coverts,  and 
especially  during  cub-hunting,  when  the  fern  is  still  in  its  prime, 
and  when  you  would  most  of  all  wish  to  see  what  every  individual 
hound  is  about.     Y'ct  on  one  of  those  good  scenting  days  that  in 
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the  puranit  of  the  fox  come,  hke  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between, 
when  the  hue  is  over  the  open  heath,  a  run  with  the  foxhounds 
is  as  good  as  anything  that  can  he  obtained  in  the  Forest,  and 
rivals  the  best  days  with  the  deerhounds.      It   is   a  sport  less 


trying  to  man,  horse,  or  hound  than  the  chase  of  the  deer, 
though  it  cannot,  ot  course,  be  compared  with  foxhunting  in  more 
open  and  suitable  countries ;  yet  it  is  one  that  any  man  of  sporting 
tastes  may  enjoy,  and  enjoy,  too,  on  infinitelj-  less  money  than 
would  enable  him  to  take  the  held  with  a  more  fashionable  pack. 
For  those  who  eschew  horse  exercise,  and  yet  love  the  cry  of 
the  hound  and  the  twang  of  the  born,  there  is  many  a  good  day 
to  be  had  in  the  Forest  if  they  will  but  leave  their  beds  betimes, 
and  follow  Mr.  Collier  and  his  otter-hnunds  along  the  Forest 
streams,  through  the  bog  myrtle  and  the  yellow  iris,  past  the 
great  tussocks  of  Osmunda  regalis  ;  here  scaring  the  half-fledged 
brood  of  teal  adown  the  deeper  reaches  of  the  brown  river; 
there  driving  the  turquoise  kingfisher  from  his  haunt  till  he  circles 
around  our  heads  to  seek  in  the  direction  of  tidal  waters  a  less 
troubled  fishing  ground.  Let  us  follow,  I  say,  panting  and  per- 
spiring, yet  admiring  withal  that  wealth  ot  beauty  that  is  spread 
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out  for  our  enjoyment,  till  we  hear  the  deep  boom  of  the  '  mark  * 
at  some  strong  bolt,  and  the  roar  of  the  pack  as  the  otter  first 
moves  from  his  fortalice,  and  the  great  stmrdy  hounds  begin  to 
'  hunt  the  water '  with  every  tongue  chiming,  while  the  crafty 
patriarch  of  the  pack  slips  down  to  the  lower  '  stickle '  on 
which  by  that  manoeuvre  he  has  gripped  many  an  otter  in  like 
streams.  Ah  !  but  to  the  man  who  loves  the  hound  and  the  hunt, 
apart  altogether  from  the  buying  and  selling  of  horses,  from  the 
pleasant  gathering  at  Peterborough  hound  show — apart,  too,  from 
the  cheerful  coffee-housing  and  circulation  of  information  (who 
said  gossip  ?)  which  the  more  fashionable  chase  brings  in  its  train 
— to  that  man  there  is  real  genuine  enjoyment  in  such  a  hunt  as 
this  in  the  New  Forest  streams.  From  the  first  deep  note  on  the 
trail,  through  all  the  twistings  and  turnings  of  the  long  night's 
working  of  the  wily  animal  up  to  the  last  bitter  struggle, 
all  is  enjoyment  to  the  sportsman — doubly  so  to  the  poor  man 
who  has  to  rely  on  good  sole-leather  and  his  own  stout  heart  to 
follow  the  chase  which  in  its  higher  flights  is  out  of  his  reach  to 
attempt. 

Yet  not  every  sportsman  is  wholly  given  over  to  hound  and 
horn.  There  are  many  to  whom  the  gun  is  yet  dearer,  and 
September  1  is  the  most  anxiously  anticipated  day  of  the  year. 
For  many  such  the  New  Forest  is  indeed  a  happy  hunting-ground. 
A  license  of  201.  cost  makes  him  free  of  all  of  the  great  domain 
that  is  not  actually  within  fence  for  the  growth  of  timber,  and 
this  is  only  reserved  in  order  that  there  may  be  some  sanctuary 
for  the  game  that  would  otherwise  be  shot  down  all  too  closely. 
Over  the  larger  area  he  may  take  his  choice  according  to  bis  in- 
clination and  his  kennel.  He  can  find,  day  after  day,  bogs  which 
the  snipe  in  suitable  weather  has  made  his  haunt,  and  if  an  expert 
at  the  sport,  his  game  book  at  the  season's  end  will  probably 
record  an  entry  well  into  the  second  hundred,  if  not  the  third. 
If  spaniels  are  his  favourites,  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  furze 
brakes  full  of  rabbits  in  which  he  may  work  his  little  companions 
to  their  fullest  capacity  and  test  his  own  qualities  of  quick  shooting 
as  highly  as  possible ;  or,  further,  there  is  at  his  disposal  an  un- 
limited area  of  open  plantation,  of  glorious  old  wood  full  of  holly 
undergrowth,  where  be  may  flush  the  woodcock  from  his  setter's 
point,  or  unravel  the  windings  of  the  running  cock  pheasant  from 
holly  brake  to  alder  moor,  from  bramble  thicket  to  open  heath, 
till  at  last,  after,  it  may  be,  thirty  minutes  of  patient,  perspiring, 
palpitating  pursuit,  the  great  glorious  bird  whirrs  up  in  front  of 
the  dog  that  has  so  tenaciously  stuck  to  his  line,  despite  every 
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cunning  device  to  foil  him,  and  has  at  last  brought  him  within 
the  power  of  his  master. 

Let  those  who  will  delight  in  their  skill  as  they  wait  at  the 
corner  of  the  turnip  field  and  bring  down  brace  after  brace  of 
driven  partridges,  or,  again,  stand  at  the  comer  of  some  hanging 
covert  and  '  reach  out  of  the  sky  '  one  rocketer  after  another.  I 
envy  indeed  their  accuracy.  I  appreciate  their  fine  sportsmanship, 
but  I  would  not  change  places  with  any  one  of  them  when, 
having  drawn  steadily  up  to  a  woodcock  in  some  such  exquisite 
scene  as.  say,  Mark  Ash  or  Matley  Wood,  after  a  steady  point  I 
have  wiped  him  down,  so  that  the  old  setter  who  has  found  him 
so  cleverly  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  retrieving  him,  as  he  loves 
to  do ;  and  as  he  trots  up  with  the  cock  in  his  mouth  and  his 
beautifully  feathered  stem  waving,   do  you  think   there  is  any 


retriever  in  all  Norfolk  that  he  would  change  places  with,  even 
though  the  Norfolk  hero  retrieve  ten  head  for  every  one  that  he 
can  find? 

Sport  of  this  kind  was  what  our  ancestors  loved  when  the 
countrj'  was  wilder  and  the  system  practicable  in  the  strong 
Btubblcs   and   straggling   hedgerows   of   every  county.     Most  of 
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us  have,  as  we  think,  gone  ahead  of  this  class  of  shooting.  We 
kill  more  game,  we  provide  more  amusement  for  our  friends, 
most  of  whom  come  out  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  expect  the  second 
post  and  many  telegrams  to  be  sent  ont  to  them  with  a  capital 
luncheon,  intending  to  be  home  two  hours  before  the  post  leaves, 
to  transact  I  know  not  what  amount  of  business,  after  having  in 
the  few  hours  they  can  spare  for  sport  killed  as  much  game  per 
gun  as  their  fathers  would  have  allowed  for  the  whole  day's  sport. 
This  is  merely  the  outcome  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  The 
whole  method  is  altered ;  the  skill  brought  to  bear  upon  such 
matters  is  hugely  increased,  and  who  shall  cast  a  stone  at  the 
different  systems? 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  the  modem  sportsman,  with 
all  his  craft,  his  forethought,  and  appliances  cannot  do — he 
cannot  produce  more  than  twenty-four  hours  out  of  each  day ; 
and  when  the  hours  that  are  absolutely  requisite  for  sleep,  for 
eating  and  drinking — these  not  a  few,  for  eating  and  drinking 
have  also  been  reduced  to  a  science  in  these  fin-de-si&cle  days — ■ 
for  business  and  gamblirg,  are  deducted  from  the  twenty-four,  the 
balance  left  for  sport  is  so  small  that  the  modem  sportsman  has 
time,  indeed,  to  hill  his  game  in  a  style  so  finished  that  his  ancestor 
can  never  have  dreamed  that  such  perfection  could  be  reached, 
but  he  has  not  time  to  find  it,  to  seek  it  in  its  haunts,  to  drive 
it  thence  to  covert,  where  it  can  be  approached  and  finally  killed. 
These,  the  most  important  portions  of  the  programme,  are  but  too 
often  carried  out  by  underlings  on  great  shootings,  and  the  part 
the  sportsman  plays  is  confined  to  discharging  his  gun  with  what 
accuracy  he  can  command  at  certain  quarry  to  which  he  is,  at 
intervals,  presented  by  the  head-keeper,  knowing  himself  nothing 
of  whence  it  comes,  how  it  got  there,  or  whither  it  is  to  be  driven. 
To  many  men  this  is  satisfactory,  but  not  by  any  means  to  all. 
Many  of  us  like  to  know  from  what  stubbles  the  birds  are  brought, 
what  is  to  be  the  programme  for  the  day,  how  the  birds  are  to  be 
worked,  and  so  on.  To  be  marched  solemnly  from  one  turnip 
field  to  another  to  shoot  game  which  has  been  driven  into  them 
by  an  independent  party  of  men,  without  any  regard  to  what  we 
have  left  behind  us,  or  to  the  set  of  the  wind  or  lay  of  the  land,  is 
capital  fun,  no  doubt,  if  there  are  lots  of  birds,  but  it  is  not  much 
sport  to  us,  though  it  may  be  so  to  the  crafty  head-keeper  and 
his  myrmidons.  All  the  glory  of  the  field-day  lies  with  them ; 
we  are  only  the  heavy  artillery  to  be  brought  into  action  at  tl.e 
general's  pleasure ;  but  how  many  of  us  would  like  to  have  had 
our  fling  at  that  fine  show  of  birds  we  saw  in  the  first  field  or  two, 
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and  by  working  them  all  day  to  have  pitted  our  craft  against 
theirs,  and  taken  succeaa  or  failure  as  it  came?  It  is  this  class  of 
sport  that  can  be  found  to  perfection,  though  on  a  small  scale,  in 
the  New  Forest,  and,  for  myself,  I  say  that  the  shooting  is  but 
the  smallest  part  of  it.  I  would  rather  go  with  my  dogs  and  a 
stick,  and  let  my  friend  bear  the  gun,  if  I  can  but  succeed  in 
giving  him  a  fair  day's  sport,  than  carry  the  gun  myself  in  one  of 
the  made-up  days  of  a  fashionable  manor,  though  the  game  killed 
will  of  course  outweigh  an  hundredfold  that  realised  in  the  smaller 
campaign. 

But  here  we  have  old-fashioned  sport,  in  great  abundance,  too ; 
here,  above  all,  we  have  cheap  sport.  It  is  as  it  should  be  that 
in  the  great  State  domain  the  poorer  taxpayers  can,  if  they  wish 
it,  obtain  at  a  small  price  a  great  range  within  which  to  «njoy 
themselves.  We  are  not  all  mere  holiday-makers,  we  payers  of 
income-tax,  of  poor-rates,  of  all  the  charges,  direct  and  indirect, 
imperial  and  parochial,  which  are  ever  with  us.  If  our  beer  and  our 
'baccy  are  to  be  enhanced  in  price  for  the  maintenance  of  our  great 
national  exchequer,  why,  then,  let  there  be  a  cheap  national  sport- 
ing ground,  among  other  advantages,  to  be  enjoyed  at  a  reasonable 
price  by  those  of  us  who  want  it.  Here,  out  of  our  great  State 
possessions,  we  have  the  very  thing.  The  New  Forest  has  been 
for  generations,  and  may  be  for  many  more,  the  '  Poor  Sports- 
man's Paradise.' 

That  it  is  governed  by  many  a  strict  regulation  is  in  the 
interest  of  all.  Were  there  none  such,  a  few  active  and  un- 
scrupulous persons  would  in  a  season  or  two  so  reap  the  crop  that 
there  would  not  even  be  seed  sufficient  left  to  maintain  it.  Yet, 
taken  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  National,  as  in  former  years  a 
Royal,  sporting  ground — of  an  '  open  space  '  wider  in  extent  and 
more  lovely  than  any  other  which  the  nation  possesses — where 
the  tired  artisan  may  drink  his  fill  of  the  peace  and  the  beauty  of 
Nature  at  her  best ;  where  the  artist  may  revel  in  one  subject 
after  another  for  his  brush,  and  where  each  and  all  can  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  little  sole-leather  have  elbow-room  for  their 
individual  enjoyment  without  interfering  the  one  with  the  other, 
the  New  Forest  has  a  claim  to  be  maintained  as  the  great 
national  park  and  preserve  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  In  one 
form  or  another  this  claim  has  been  fully  recognised  of  recent 
years — somewhat  hysterically  perhaps  at  times,  when  a  baseless 
cry  of  the  '  New  Forest  in  danger '  is  raised,  somewhat  foolishly 
when  the  true  origin  of  the  cry  has  not  been  recognised.  Yet 
upon  the  whole  the  instinct  of  Parliament  and  of  the  country  has 
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been  true  to  the  doctrine  that  this  great  possession  is  to  be 
preserved  unimpaired,  though  doctors  may  differ,  and  will  ever 
differ,  as  to  the  wisest  mode  of  doing  so.  Let,  then,  the  country 
take  heed.  A  new,  and  in  most  quarters  unsuspected,  danger 
menaces  the  New  Forest  far  greater  than  any  which  has  ever 
threatened  it  before.  Its  foes  are  '  of  its  own  household  '  now. 
In  former  years  the  so-called  '  dangers '  were  simply  those  caused 
by  the  varying  modes  of  management  prescribed  by  Parliament 
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and  carried  out  by  the  servants  of  the  public ;  whatever  the  policy 
might  be,  whatever  the  method,  it  could  be,  and  was,  altered  in 
a  session  by  the  action  of  Parliament.  If  at  one  time  it  was  found 
that  all  the  woods  of  the  Forest  were  rapidly  decaying,  and  that  no 
provision  was  being  made  tor  future  generations,  and,  at  another, 
that  the  Forest  was  being  over-planted,  and  in  danger  of  becoming 
one  vast  timber  farm,  Acts  of  Parliament  at  once  remedied  the 
matter,  and,  whether  they  were  judiciously  worded  or  not,  the 
immediate  trouble  was  set  at  rest,  till  occasion  might  arise  for 
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further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament  to  set  right  the 
defects  of  the  last  enactment.  Through  all  this  the  nation,  in 
right  of  the  Crown  or  the  State,  has  never  lost  its  hold  on  its 
property,  though  it  has  altered  the  system  of  management.  Let 
it  take  care  that  it  does  not  now  do  so.  The  struggle  is  not,  and 
indeed  never  could  be,  between  the  nation  ancl  its  own  servants, 
who  could  be  controlled  at  the  pubHc  will.  It  is  between  the 
private  landowners  who  possess  rights  over  the  Forest  and  the 
State  itself.  There  is,  and  there  always  has  been,  abundant  room 
for  the  exercise  of  these  rights  of  common — of  pasture,  turbary, 
and  the  like.  The  fair  use  of  them  need  interfere  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  no  one.  It  is  the  modem  abuse  of  them  that  is  like  to 
put  an  end  to  all  public  property  in  the  Forest,  and  to  hand  over 
this  vast  pOBsession  to  become  a  source  of  money-making  to 
a  comparatively  few  large  landowners,  in  whose  hands  are  the 
rights  of  common  to  be  leased  out  at  a  profit  to  a  larger  number 
of  smaller  occupiers.  These  smaller  holders,  their  cattle  and 
their  ponies,  need  form  no  source  of  danger  to  the  public.  But 
when  the  principle  is  sought  to  be  set  up  that  in  strict  legality 
those  rights  are  so  important,  so  paramount  to  all  others,  that 
nothing  may  be  done  which  can  by  any  possibility  injure  one 
single  blade  of  grass  which  a  cow  might  possibly  eat — when  the 
representatives  of  the  commoners  spend  hundreds  of  pounds  to 
contest  the  point  whether  the  Crown,  the  owner  of  the  soil,  may 
cart  its  own  timber  across  its  own  land,  or  may  convert  it  there, 
leaving  the  sawdust  on  the  spot,  the  interest  of  the  public 
becomes  seriously  affected.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  if  the  Crown 
itself  may  not  cart  its  own  timber  across  its  own  soil,  the  public, 
acting  in  right  of  the  State,  may  not  drive  a  dog-cart  bearing  their 
own  persons  across  it.  If  the  making  of  nine  holes  to  play  golf 
is  a  trespass  against  the  commoner,  when  done  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Crown,  who  shall  authorise  the  making  of  a  fire  to  boil  the 
kettle  for  a  picnic  tea  ?  Obviously  a  few  inches  of  the  sacred  turf 
must  be  destroyed  in  each  case,  and  there  is  no  commoner  or  body 
of  commoners  who  can  legally  give  assent  to  the  sacrifice  t  It  is 
the  old  argument  so  successfully  employed  by  Portia  in  the 
leading  case  of  Shylock  v.  Antonio.  The  Forest,  the  soil,  the  turf, 
is  the  State's,  and  hence  the  public's,  '  The  law  allows  it  and  the 
court  awards  it ' ;  but  not  one  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  touched,  or 
a  sod  of  turf  to  be  disturbed,  even  by  its  owner  I  At  this  rate  no 
member  of  the  public  will  ere  long  be  allowed  to  walk  across  the 
Forest  in  hobnailed  shoes  without  the  gracious  consent  of  the 
Court  of  Verderers,  who  are  responsible  to  no  one,  and  over  whom 
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the  public  have  no  control.  Even  if  this  consent  were  given,  it  is 
binding  on  no  one,  and  could  be  repudiated  by  any  commoner  who 
chose  to  assert  that  hia  individual  right  was  paramount  to  that  of 
the  public  at  large.  Let,  then,  the  nation  look  to  it.  Much  has 
been  given  up  in  the  way  of  national  revenue  in  order  to  preserve 
the  New  Forest  as  a  national  possession  rather  than  a  profit- 
making  timber-farm.  It  never  was  intended  that  the  whole 
national  interest  should  be  ousted  in  order  to  increase  the 
profits  of  the  local  landowners  and  commoners. 
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BY  THE  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  AND  BERKSHIRE 

Most  turfites,  I  imagine,  though  they  may  discreetly  retrain  from 
boring  their  yomig  friends  with  praises  of  times  past,  believe,  in 
their  secret  souls,  that  the  racing  which  took  place  during  the 
consulship  of  Plancus  was  superior  to  any  that  can  be  witnessed 
nowadays.  It  seems  to  them  that  there  was  more  go  and  fun  in 
the  game  then  than  now.  Perhaps  there  was ;  though  we  should 
all  be  dreadfully  disconcerted  it  we  had  to  reveri,  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  our  discomfort  which  we  endured  gladly  some  thirty 
years  ago.  The  hardy  veteran  who  declares  that  he  would  like  to 
see  Newmarket  as  it  used  to  be,  when  on  horseback  we  defied  the 
elements,  and,  blow  high  or  low,  spent  the  live-long  day  in  making 
those  expensive  trips  between  the  ring  and  the  ropes — rails  there 
were  none— would  die  of  pneumonia  after  his  first  repetition  of 
that  experience  ;  while  our  gilded  youth,  though  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  are  a  whit  more  effeminate  than  their  pre- 
decessors of  a  generation  ago,  have  been  so  accustomed  to  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  club  stands  that  they  simply  would  not 
go  to  Newmarket  at  all  were  racing  conducted  there  at  present 
as  under  the  old  rigime.  The  impostor  who,  standing  with  large 
elbow-room  on  the  Club  lawn  at  Epsom,  declares  that  he  regrets 
the  disappearance  of  the  'dear  old  Admiral's  stand,'  though  he 
does  not  believe  what  he  says,  deserves  to  be  relegated  hack  to 
that  most  inconvenient  of  boxes  where,  packed  like  sardines,  we 
knocked  off  each  other's  hats  in  our  efforts  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
Derby.  It  must  he  confessed,  however,  that  if  one  could  struggle 
to  the  front,  it  was  not  a  bad  place  to  bet  from,  with  the  Eing  still 
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more  uncomfortably  penned  beneath  us  ;  though,  with  all  their 
disadvantages,  they  gallantly  held  their  own,  and  most  of  ours, 
then  as  now.  Except  in  the  value  of  the  stakes,  which  has  gone 
on  continually  increasing  without,  be  it  remarked,  attracting  larger 
fields  than  in  the  old  days.  Ascot  has  perhaps  remained  more 
nearly  what  it  was  in  the  early  sixties  than  any  other  of  the 
famous  courses  in  England.  Some  alterations  and  improvements 
have  of  course  been  made — notably  the  widening  of  the  course 
under  Lord  Coventry's  tenure  of  the  Buckhound  office  —but  practi- 
cally the  place  is  much  the  same  that  it  was  forty  years  ago.  It  is 
as  impossible  as  ever  to  see  a  race  from  the  Eoyal  Enclosure  (unless 
you  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club),  though  the  entree 
to  that  crowded  sanctuary  is  arrogantly  claimed  as  a  right  by  a 
thousand  people  where  a  hundred  formerly  pleaded  modestly  for 
the  privilege.  EventheSpagnoletti  telegraph  board,  once  considered 
a  marvel  of  ingenuity,  still  rears  its  head  unchallenged  by  more 
recent  inventions,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Press,  supersedes  that 
imaginary  '  distance  '  where  horses  '  compound,'  '  hang  out  signals 
of  distress,"  '  have  "  paid  "  put  to  their  accounts,'  and  generally,  hke 
miserable  sinners,  leave  undone  the  things  which  they  ought  to 
have  done. 

It  would  be  an  absolute  impossibility  now  to  walk  a  child's 

pony   round   the   Boyal   Enclosure,   thronged   as  it  is   in   these 

days,  though  the  Cup  horses  used  always  to  parade  there ;  but 

this  custom  has  been  distinctly 

more  honoured  in  the  breach 

,''■,/'.  '  ■  ~>  than  in  the  observance.   liace- 

horses  are  out  of   place  on  a 

lawn  or  in  a  flower-garden,  and 

it  is    a   nuisance  to   have   to 

*■  keep  one's  weather-eye  open 

for    savage    stallions.     Fancy 

f  Despair  amongst  the  parasols 

'  in    the    enclosures :    he    was 

dangerous  enough  in  the  Pad- 

_   . .  ■  .,  dock  ;  it  was  almost  a  miracle 

that  he   never   did   anyone  a 

mischief. 

Of  the  very  many  Abcot  meetings  which  I  have  seen,  those  of 

1860  and  1861  somehow  always   impressed  themselves   on   my 

memory  as  of  the  best  and  cheeriest,  though  a  retrospect  of  the 

'  Calendar '  does  not  afford  any  particular  reason  for  this  preference. 

The  former  was  the  year  in  wfiich  Rui>ee,  having  bolted  in  the 
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Queen's  Vase  and  won  a  biennial  the  following  day,  was  sold 
by  her  owner,  Mr.  Blake,  who  raced  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  to  Lord  Stamford,  for  2,0001.,  then  considered  a  big 
price;  and  she  won  the  Cup  very  easily.  The  Stakes  brought  out 
a  field  of  sixteen,  nearly  all  good  handicap  horses,  and  was  won 
by  Lord  Strathmore's  Mouravieff,  one  of  a  small  lot  he  had  just 
purchased  from  Mr.  Bowes.  The  Lord  of  Glamis  was  by  no 
means  wont  to  conceal  his  emotions,  and  his  piercing '  who-whoop ' 
rang  over  the  Heath  as  Aldcroft,  with  one  of  his  deadliest  rushes, 
landed  the  race  by  a  head  from  Mr.  Payne's  Conscript,  the 
favourite.  Wild  with  excitement,  to  the  weighing-room  rushed 
the  noble  earl,  his  joy  forming  a  strange  contrast  to  the  woe- 
begone appearance  of  the  '  Gruncher '  Greville  and  the  sedate 
demeanour  of  George  Payne.  He  had  had  a  heavy  blow  and  sore 
discouragement,  but  his  spirits  were  alwaj's  above  proof,  and  the 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  he  gazed  on  his  lachrymose  confederate, 
showed  how  that  worthy's  abject  discomfiture  wa3  having  its  usual 
tonic  effect. 

Sixteen  starters  for  the  Stakes,  almost  without  exception  ap- 
proved stayers !  Yet  so  benighted  were  we,  that  only  an  hour  before 
we  had  seen  without  disapproval — nay,  some  of  us  had  even  betted 
on — a  half-mile  race  for  100^,  for  which  twenty-nine  horses  had 
turned  out.  We  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  ourselves,  and  the 
Plate  ought,  according  to  received  dogma,  to  have  been  won  by  one 
of  those  four-furlong  pigeon-catchers,  whose  existence,  men  say,  is 
the  blight  of  the  British  turf.  Perversely  enough,  neither  of  these 
things  happened.  The  winner  was  Captain  Little's  well-known 
horse  General  Hess,  who  could  get  a  mile  and  a  bit  over  on 
occasion,  as  could  Lord  Chesterfield's  Baron  Munchausen,  Lord 
W.  Poulett's  Speculation,  and  Mr.  Ingham's  Predictor,  who  were 
second,  third,  and  fourth.  Yet  if  there  is  sense  or  virtue  in 
modem  legislation,  these  four  should  have  been  unplaced  to  some 
■pigeon-catcher. 

The  Hunt  Cup  on  the  following  day  brought  out  a  field  of 
twenty-seven,  two  fewer  than  for  the  above-mentioned  sprint 
race,  yet  did  we  not  mourn  or  write  letters  to  the  newspapers 
showing  how,  but  for  the  twopenny-halfpenny  fly  handicap,  we 
might  have  seen  forty  runners  at  the  post  tor  the  bigger  event. 
Contentedly,  even  callously,  we  took  the  goods  the  gods  provided, 
and,  as  usual,  backed  everything  but  the  winner — Crater — who 
started  at  25  to  1,  as  did  Cheesecake,  who  was  second,  and  whose 
success  would  have  landed  a  sweet  little  coup  for  her  owner, 
Captain  Christie,  a  leading  patron  of  Wadlow's  stable,  which 
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had  a  happy  knack  of  bringing  o£E  surprises  for  the  public. 
What  wonder,  with  such  a  master  of  turf  strategy  as  the  gallant 
Captain  in  the  council  cliamber  of  diaciplea  and  confederates  both 
wealthy  and  wise,  keeping  the  boxes  full  of  the  best  blood  in 
England ! 

That  year,  and  for  several  others,  I  think  there  were  three 
classes  of  the  Wokingham,  an  extra,  and  a  first  and  second  class ; 
an  arrangement  which  would  no  doubt  still  meet  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Coventry's  approval,  the  total  amount  of  added  money  being 
lOO^.^SOZ.  each  to  first  and  second  class — while  the  competitors 
for  the  extra  were  left  to  run  for  their  own  fivers.  Even  then, 
something  letter  than  this  was  expected  at  Ascot,  so  the  quality 
of  the  runners  was  for  the  most  part  very  moderate,  the  only  dis- 
tinguished performer  being  Baron  Hothschild's  celebrated  old 
horse  Mentmore,  who,  in  the  second  class  carrying  9  st.  7  lb.,  was 
just  beaten  a  head  by  Horace,  7  st.  12  lb.,  a  very  useful  plater 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hargreaves. 

In  those  days  of  parsimonious  management,  selling  races  were 
by  no  means  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  Ascot ;  there  were  at 
least  two  on  each  day's  card,  and  I  never  saw  much  heavier  plunging 
than  in  a  50?.  plate  on  the  Friday,  won  by  Romeo  over  the  Cup 
comrse,  beating  three  most  moderate  opponents.  Lord  Courtenay, 
the  owner  of  the  winner,  was  notorious  for  the  pluck  with  which 
he  supported  his  animals,  then  trained  by  T.  Hughes  at  Epsom, 
and  on  this  occasion  he  fairly  surpassed  himself  in  the  extent  of 
his  investments ;  the  fact  that  such  weight  of  metal  did  not  make 
his  old  gelding  first  favourite  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  extent  of 
speculation  in  that  small  field.  Romeo,  one  of  the  gamest  horses 
that  was  ever  saddled,  fairly  wore  down  Mr.  Bjme's  Desmond — 
won  by  three  lengths — and  was  then  claimed  by  Mr.  Byore,  whose 
heart,  however,  melted  at  the  sight  of  David  Hughes  the  jockey's 
tears  (why  is  it  that  a  jockey  can  always  weep  at  a  moment's 
notice  ?)  over  the  prospect  of  losing  the  very  prop  and  mainstay 
of  the  stable.  So  Romeo  was  restored  to  his  sorrowing  friends, 
who,  we  may  hope,  did  not  seriously  intend  starting  him  for  the 
very  next  race,  another  selling  plate,  once  round  and  a  distance, 
though  the  '  Calendar '  says,  '  D.  Hughes  weighed  for  Romeo, 
aged,  9  st.  2  lb.,  but  did  not  get  to  the  post  in  time  to  start.' 

Of  the  two-year-olds  which  ran  at  the  meeting,  the  most 
notable  were  Lord  Stamford's  Diophantus  and  Mr.  Saxon'a 
Brown  Duchess.  The  former  never  was  a  really  good  one, 
though  he  did  win  the  Two  Thousand,  after  being  tried  a  long 
way  behind  Iniaus,  and  was,  of  course,  backed  for  the  Derby, 
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where  he  ran  third.  He  was  probably  touched  in  his  wind,  at 
least  so  said  '  Rhyming  Richard,'  when,  in  his  poetical  prophecy 
for  Bell's  Life,  he  perpetrated  on  the  subject  a  pun  almost  too 
execrable  even  for  burlesque  : 

Diophantus,  rumour  saith, 

Is  rather  short  of  breath.' 

A  disease  we  all  are  like  to  dk-of-aint-us, 

Mr.  Bell? 

Brown  Duchess,  on  the  other  hand,  who  won  the  New  Stakes 
and  the  Oaks  the  following  year,  was  a  clinking  good  mare — far 
too  good  to  be  the  property  of  such  a  creature  as  Saxon.  Mr. 
W.  G.  Craven  declares  to  this  day  that  he  never  saw  two  horses 
go  better  to  hounds  over  the  Lambourne  Downs  than  did  Brown 
Duchess  and  Big  Ben,  then  just  three  years  old,  ridden  by  Luke 
Snowden  and  J.  Grrimshaw,  on  one  occasion  when  the  chase 
sweeping  across  the  gallop  tempted  them  to  give  the  young  ones 
a  change  in  their  routine  of  exercise.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Saxon  was  not  out  that  morning. 

No  doubt  the  feature  of  the  Ascot  of  1661  was  the  victory  of 
Thormanby  in  the  Gold  Cup.  He  had  bitterly  disappointed  his 
admirers  at  Doncaster,  hoth  in  the  Leger  and  Cup.  Most  people 
said  he  could  not  stay,  though  many,  after  the  manner  of  losers, 
swore  that  there  had  been  something  wrong.  Mr.  Merry  had 
unfortunately  been  talked  into  a  douht  whether  his  horse  had 
had  fair  play.  He  put  up  Fordham  in  the  Cup,  only  to  be  again 
beaten  ;  an  estrangement  took  place  with  his  favourite  and  most 
successful  jockey,  Custance ;  and  an  uncomfortable  all  round 
situation  resulted.  Now,  however,  matters  had  been  smoothed 
over :  Custance  was  once  more  '  the  boy  in  yellow,'  and  the 
issue  of  this  race  was  finally  to  decide  Thormanby's  claim 
to  staying  powers — in  which,  be  it  remarked,  his  owner's  con- 
fidence had  never  been  for  a  moment  shaken,  he  always 
maintaining  that,  whatever  the  cause  of  defeat  in  the  North, 
it  was  not  attributable  to  want  of  stamina.  The  chestnut 
had  already  won  the  Claret  Stakes  D.I. ;  but  his  victory  over 
that  severe  course,  gained  though  it  was  by  thirty  lengths,  was 
not  conclusive  of  the  staying  question,  since,  of  his  two  oppo- 
nents. Umpire  and  Thunderbolt,  the  former  was  a  miler  and  the 
latter  preferred  something  short  of  that  distance.  But  for  the 
Ascot  Cup  were  saddled  foemen  worthy  of  each  other.  Fairwater, 
Parmesan,  St.  Albans,  Royallieu,  and  Dulcibella  are  names 
which  live  in  history  by  reason  of  staunchness.    Fairwater  had 
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that  year  run  &  good  third  in  the  Oaks ;  Parmesan  had  won  the 
Ketropolitan  at  Epsom,  and  Her  Majesty's  Vase  on  the  Ascot 
Tuesday ;  Dulcibella,  had  spreadeagled  her  field  in  the  Cesare- 
witch ;  while  had  not  St.  Albans  defeated  Thormanby  on  the 
Town  Moor  ? — aye,  and  would  do  it  again  even  more  decisively 
on  the  Koyal  Heath,  so  soothly  swore  the  cunning  men  oi 
Manton.  The  betting  opened  at  about  6  to  4  against  Thormanby, 
but  he  was  soon  brought  to  even  money.  No  pusillanimous 
backer  was  his  owner  when  he  fancied  one,  and  he  had  a  host  of 
followers,  some  of  whom,  if  not  as  rich,  were  at  least  as  un- 
daunted ;  amongst  them,  Colonel  Ousely  Higgins,  a  wary  yet 
withal  dashing  speculator,  to  whom  short  prices  gave,  confidence. 
'  I  hate  your  100  to  15  chances,'  he  was  wont  to  say ;  *  give  me 
5  to  4,  or  even  money.*  So  the  market  just  suited  him.  In  those 
days  he  was  one  of  Mr.  Merry's  most  intimate  friends,  an  alliance 
which  was  to  be  abruptly  severed  on  the  day  when  Lioness  won 
the  Cesarewitch ;  and  the  Colonel,  deeming  that  he  had  been  '  put 
away,'  proposed,  more  Hibemico,  that  the  ironmaster's  blood 
should  atone  in  single  combat  for  the  alleged  treachery.  This 
offer  was  not  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  and 
Colonel  Hibbert,  bearer  of  the  cartel,  was  fain  to  content  himself 
with  the  curt  answer,  '  Declined  with  thanks.'  We  never  clearly 
ascertained  how  many  victims  had  fallen  to  the  Colonel's  pistol 
before  he  quitted  his  native  island,  but  the  score  was  reputed  to  be 
a  good  one.  It  was  often  pointed  out  to  him  that  such  ordeals 
of  battle  must  necessarily  be  unequal,  as  his  spare  frame  afforded 
no  more  mark  than  the  edge  of  a  penknife.  This,  however,  by 
the  way.  To  return  to  the  Cup.  St.  Albans  was  second  favourite 
at  5  to  2,  of  which  there  was  no  lack  of  takers,  and  Fairwater 
was  the  outsider  of  the  party  at  12  to  1.  The  details  of  the  race 
I  do  not  remember,  but  know  that  when  Custance  brought  up  his 
horse  at  the  turn  out  of  the  Old  Mile,  it  was  all  over  but  the 
shouting  (on  the  part  of  backers).  Never  for  an  instant  arose 
that  terrible  roar  from  the  ring  which  announces  the  favourite  in 
trouble,  and  Thormanby  won  as  he  pleased  by  two  lengths ;  Fair- 
water  second,  Parmesan  third.  St.  Albans,  I  think,  broke  down ; 
it  was,  at  any  rate,  his  last  race,  and  he  soon  after  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  Koyal  paddocks. 

As,  in  addition  to  the  Cup,  Mr.  Merry  carried  oflf  a  couple  of 
plates  with  The  Knave,  and  the  Queen's  Stand  Plate  with  Buck- 
stone,  he  must  have  had  a  fairly  good  meeting,  for  they  were  well 
backed.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  slight  digression,  a  personal 
recollection  of  Buckstone  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  amateui 
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bookmakers.  I  tried  my  'prentice  hand  at  a  book  for  the  next 
year's  Derby,  and  after  a  time,  finding  that  the  laying  business 
did  not  progress  as  briskly  as  I  had  expected,  thought  I  would 
mix  it  a  bit,  and  infuse  a  little  life  into  the  matter  by  backing ; 
and  this  I  did  with  such  success  that  on  making  up  my  volume 
the  morning  of  the  race  I  found  it  worked  out  to  my  having  laid 
30  to  1  on  Buckstone.  I  cannot  understand  how  such  a  feat  was 
accomplished,  but  so  it  was.  Buckstone  ran  third  to  Caractacus 
and  The  Marquis,  and  I  finally  retired  from  the  ranks  of  the 
pencillers. 

Lord  Portsmouth  won  the  Hunt  Cup  of  1861  with  Buccaneer, 
8  st.  7  lb.,  in  a  canter,  beating  thirty-one  others.  He  had  won  the 
Trial  Stakes  on  the  first  day,  and  must  have  been  a  long  way  the 
best  horse  Lord  Portsmouth  ever  possessed.  When  sold  to  go  to 
Austria,  there  arose  from  the  Press  the  exceeding  bitter  cry  that 
we  were  letting  the  foreigners  take  all  our  best  blood,  &c.  &o. 
We  have  heard  it  often  since,  and,  luckily  for  us,  are  likely  to  hear 
it  a^ain  and  again.  All  nations  that  on  earth  do  dwell  still  flock 
to  our  sales,  very  much  to  our  advantage ;  and  though  the  off- 
spring of  our  expatriated  sires  do  occasionally  invade  us  and  score 
a  triumph,  we  can  yet  hold  our  own  fairly  against  all  comers. 

Mr.  Ten  Broeck,  the  owner  of  Optimist,  who  won  the  Stakes 
that  year,  carrying  7  at.  13  lb.  (a  real  Mantou  outsider  was  second) , 
was  one  of  the  moat  singular  men  who  have  ever  come  over 
to  England  on  racing  intent.  Except  that  be  was  a  Southerner, 
nobody  knew  anything  about  him  or  his  antecedents,  though  there 
were  plenty  of  wondrous  tales  in  circulation.  He  had  been  a  hell- 
keeper,  a  slavedealer,  a  '  sportsman  ' — which  in  the  American  lan- 
guage is  not  a  complimentary  term — &c.  &c.  Everybody  was  sure, 
for  many  years  at  least,  that  he  was  the  sharpest  of  the  sharp  on 
the  turf;  at  the  card-table  also,  said  a  certain  number  whose 
word  carried  weight,  though  they  could  give  no  reason  for  their 
suspicions.  I  knew  him  well,  and  liked  him  much — a  real  quaint 
Yankee,  and,  I  believe,  perfectly  straight,  though  perhaps  as  great 
a  flat  as  ever  went  on  to  a  racecourse.  He  brought  over  some 
good  horses  from  America :  Prioress,  who  won  the  Cesarewitch 
in  1857 ;  Starke,  Optimist,  both  stayers ;  Satellite  and  Umpire, 
who  excelled  at  a  mile ;  and  possibly  he  won  some  money  with 
them.  He  was  very  reticent  about  his  stable— artfully  so,  said  the 
world.  My  own  private  behef  is  that  he  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  his  animals ;  that  he  almost  always  backed  them  heavily, 
and  when  they  won  owned  to  the  soft  impeachment ;  if  they  were 
beaten,  he  adopted  an  air  of  wisdom,  and  allowed  it  to  be  supposed 
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that  he  did  not  fool  his  money  away.  As  for  his  card-playing,  I 
suspect  that  if  Fox,  the  cashier  of  the  old  Turf  Cluh  in  Arhngton 
Street,  had  published  his  accounts,  it  would  have  been  found  that 
Ten  Broeck's  balance  was  considerably  on  the  wrong  side.  Any- 
how, he  was  eventually  obliged  to  return  to  America  from  lack  of 
means.  Nothing  else  would  have  induced  him  to  do  so,  for  he 
thoroughly  appreciated  English  life.  '  You  don't  know  how  well 
you  are  ofiE  here  or  how  comfortable,  having  everything  you  want 
in  a  box,'  he  once  said  to  me.  After  an  absence  of  some  years, 
he  reappeared  on  the  scene  with  a  new  wife,  a  child,  and,  apparently, 
a  considerable  command  of  ready  money,  together  with  a  couple  of 
bullet  holes  in  his  head.  These  latter,  I  understood,  he  acquired 
during  a  difference  of  opinion  with  a  neighbour  at  a  railway  station  ; 
but  the  explanation  was  very  hazy,  as  well  it  might  he,  since  the 
remedies  he  adopted  were  Bourbon  whisky  and  tobacco  in  his 
verandah  during  the  whole  of  the  following  night,  and  he  seemed 
surprised  that  his  head  was  neither  as  clear  nor  as  comfortable  in 
the  morning  as  he  could  have  wished.  He  had  but  few  horses 
during  his  second  visit  to  this  comitry,  and  nothing  of  note,  but 
betted  as  persistently  as  before,  and  with  still  less  judgment.  One 
ringman,  at  any  rate,  could  tell  some  stories  thereanent,  and  of  the 
lots  Ten  Broeck  used  to  pick,  501.  a  time,  for  each  handicap  during 
the  day  at  Newmarket.  Naturally  the  end  was  '  the  same  as  usual,' 
and  he  once  more  and  finally  retired  to  America.  He  died,  a  very 
old  man,  about  two  years  ago  at  his  house  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Eockies,  shortly  after  he  had  written  to  me  to  say  it  was 
a  place  where  a  man  might  live  for  ever.  Pew  of  the  present 
generation  have  ever  heard  of  the  flying  Nutbusb,  who  won  the 
second-class  Wokingham  with  7  st.  7  Ih.,  yet  she  was  the  most 
celebrated  mare  of  her  day  over  short  cuts.  At  two  years  old  she 
was  invincible ;  no  weight  would  stop  her  in  Nurseries.  Unlike 
most  of  the  very  speedy  fillies  she  did  not  deteriorate  at  three  years, 
and  she  was  certainly  not  kept  to  look  at,  for  she  ran  in  nineteen 
and  won  ten  races  at  that  age.  Her  last  vrin  that  year  was  at 
Newmarket,  carrying  10  st.  i  lb.  on  the  last  half  of  the  Ab.M., 
beating  eight  pretty  sharp  opponents,  to  whom  she  was  giving 
from  22  lb.  to  3  st.  For  the  time  she  must  have  been  a  fortune 
to  her  owner.  Captain  Hawksley,  formerly  of  the^nd  Life  Guards, 
who  lived  a  not  very  dignified  life  at  the  Dell  or  Dingle,  or  some 
such  named  place,  close  to  the  Heath.  He  used  to  say  that  he 
and  Joe  Dawson  were  the  only  two  men  in  England  who  really 
understood  how  to  try  a  two-year-old.  No  douht  he  was  a  shrewd, 
keen  judge,  ap  to  every  move  in  the  game,  and  as  a  stable  manager 
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might  have  enriched  both  himself  and  his  employer,  Mr.  F.  Pryor. 
He  failed  to  retain  the  latter's  confidence  and  a  very  lucrative 
post.  Then  the  deep  waters  closed  over  him,  the  turf  knew 
him  no  more ;  and,  like  many  others,  he  who  had  had  the  handling 
of  immense  sums  of  money  died  almost  a  pauper. 

Quite  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  this 
meeting  was  the  fact  that  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  did  not  win  a 
single  race,  though  he  ran  two  or  three  horses,  none  of  them  of 
high  class.  Pace  Mr.  Hawke,  of  Anti-Gambling  League  fame, 
Sir  Joseph  was  apt  to  feel  cross  and  lonely  it  he  was  long  on  a 
racecourse  without  having  a  bet,  and,  as  he  never  invested  on  any 
but  his  own  horses,  he  usually  took  care  that  his  colours  should 
see  daylight  whenever  he  himself  went  a-racing,  and  should  be 
supported  in  no  half-hearted  manner.  Ascot,  of  course,  was  a 
favourite  battle-field  with  the  '  lucky  baronet  ' — than  whom 
no  man  railed  more  persistently  against  his  bad  luck — and  his 
success  amply  justified  his  predilection  for  the  course.  Yet  he 
never  took  first-class  honours  there,  if  the  Gold  Cup  be  reckoned 
as  the  chief  prize,  though  he  won  the  Queen's  Vase  with  Siderolite 
in  1870,  and  the  Hunt  Cup  in  1868  with  Satyr,  a  patched-up  old 
crock  who  liked  the  course,  and  on  whom  a  rattling  good  stake 
was  landed,  as  the  ring  were  in  liberal  mood.  But  the  victori' 
dearest  to  his  heart  must  have  been  when  Bosicrucian,  with 
9  St.,  won  the  Stakes,'  and  on  the  following  Friday  gave  Musket 
7  lb.  and  a  beating  in  the  Alexandra  Plate — Musket,  whose  win 
the  previous  year  in  the  Stakes  with  8  st.  12  lb.  had  established 
his  reputation,  and  who  was  quite  good  enough  to  take  the 
Alexandra  Plate  in  1872,  when  there  was  no  Bosicrucian  to  bar 
the  way. 

Sir  Joseph's  partiality  for  '  Bosy  '  was  notorious.  Probably 
he  was  fonder  of  him  than  of  any  horse  he  ever  possessed  ;  and 
to  suggest  that  the  black  was  inferior  to  Blue  Gown  was  to  open 
the  flood-gates  of  an  unusually  copious  vocabulary.  I  always 
took  care  to  have  the  door  open  before  giving  utterance  to  the 
equivalent  of  Galileo's  '  eppur  si  muove.' 

Yet,  prepossessed  as  he  was  in  his  favour,  Sir  Joseph,  were  he 
alive  now,  would  be  forced  to  admit  that  Bosicrucian  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  a  failure  at  the  stud.  Though  he  had  every  chance,  his 
only  two  winners  of  classic  races,  Geheimniss  and  Hauteur,  who 

'  Though  BosioTucian  won  easily,  the  field  □!  sixteen  compriaed  only  two  horEes 
who  Bubseqnentlj  made  their  mark  in  tott  chronicles-  both  o(  them,  curiouslj  enongh, 
at  croBs-oountry  work ;  these  were  Ouragao  II.  and  Furley,  who  became  Blesple- 
chwers  of  more  than  average  merit. 
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credited  him  with  the  Oake  and  One  Thousand  in  1882  and  1883, 
were  at  best  but  second-class  ajiimals.  His  stock,  as  a  rule,  had 
magnificent  hind-quEuiers  and  very  bad  shoulders ;  and  in  this 
respect  Oeheimmss  was  quite  a  model  Kosicrucian. 

Once  embarked  on  Ascot  reminiscences,  the  difficulty  is  where 
to  stay  the  hand.  The  walls  of  a  hbrary  would  hardly  suffice  to 
contain  the  hooks  that  might  be  written  by  a  veteran  turfite  on  a 
subject  which,  unfortunately,  becomes  more  engrossing  to  the 
writer  than  to  the  reader.  Though  there  has  never  been  a  great 
tragedy  there,  such  as  that  in  the  Goodwood  Stakes  of  1856,  or  in 
the  Dee  Stakes  at  Chester  in  1859,  yet  there  seem  to  have  been 
more  queer  or  thrilling  incidents  at  Ascot — more  record  events 
— than  have  happened  elsewhere.  As,  for  instance,  when  the 
mounted  pohceman  suddenly  thrust  himself — a  devil  amongst  the 
tailors — into  the  midst  of  the  finishing  horses  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Stakes  in  1887,  and  Claymore  earned  a  winning  bracket, 
which  the  backers  of  Bfive  d'Or — and,  for  that  matter,  of  each  of 
the  six  other  runners — declared  should  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
their  special  fancy.  Or  when  Peter,  with  his  top-weight  of  9  st.  3  lb., 
stopped  to  kick  during  the  whirlwind  rush  of  the  Hunt  Cnp,  and 
then  condescended  to  show  what  good  use  he  could  make  of  his 
heels  in  another  sense.  "What  a  record,  too,  was  that  of  Vemeuil, 
Count  Lagrange's  mighty  chestnut,  when  in  1878  he  carried  oflf 
the  three  long-distance  events — Queen's  Vase,  Gold  Cup,  and 
Alexandra  Plate — with  Jem  Goater,  who  had  not  then  earned  the 
sobriquet  of  the  '  headless  horseman,'  in  the  saddle ;  and  Sir 
Beaumont  Dixie,  more  from  a  whim  than  for  any  other  reason, 
won  a  fortune  on  the  treble  event,  and  a  momentary  reputation, 
which  must  have  much  astonished  him,  of  being  the  confidant  of 
the  French  stable ! 

But  all  memories  of  Ascot,  golden  or  otherwise — and  they  are 
too  often  '  otherwise  ' — must  pale  before  the  recollection  of  that 
afternoon  in  1887— the  annus  mirabilia— the  year  of  the  giants 
— when  Ormonde,  Minting,  and  Bendigo  met  to  do  battle  for 
the  Hardwicke  Stakes.  Who  that  saw  that  set-to  between 
Tom  Cannon  and  John  Osborne  will  ever  forget  it  ? — a  duel  of 
Titans— 

When  the  bravest  held  their  breath 
For  a  while. 

What,  too,  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  result?  For 
that  the  best  horse  won  there  could  he  no  shadow  of  doubt,  and 
Minting  was  assuredly  as  much  the  superior  of  Bendigo  as  was 
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implied  by  the  three  lengths  between  them.  Let  the  supporters 
of  Seven  Barrows  say  what  they  please,  Mr,  Barclay  was  fairly 
Fortune's  favourite  that  wet  morning  at  Sandown  when  Minting 
walked  oat  of  his  bqx  too  lame  to  run  for  the  Eclipse  Stakes. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  can  foresee  with  certainty  any  portion 
of  the  fate  in  store  for  ub  during  a  week's  outing  ;  but  of  three 
things  the  visitor  to  Ascot  may  feel  tolerably  confident :  first,  that 
he  will  see  little  or  nothing  of  the  racing ;  second,  that  the 
hospitality  of  Gargantuan  luncheons  will  be  oEfered  him  in  half  a 
dozen  places  ;  and  third,  that  if  dihgent  in  his  attendance  at  the 
paddock,  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  looking  over  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  best  horses  in  training  that  the  world  can  produce. 
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ON  THE  SANDHILLS 

BY    HORACE     HUTCHINSON 

We  ased  to  see  him  every  evening,  about  the  time  of  sunset  in 
the  autumn,  when  we  were  coming  in  from  our  last  round  of 
golf,  stealing  out,  with  his  long  gun  over  his  shoulder,  from  bia 
cottage  on  the  edge  of  the  common.  He  was  a  rough-looking 
fellow,  with  curls  of  very  black  hair,  tinged  here  and  there  with 
grey,  escaping  from  beneath  the  fur  cap  that  he  often  wore. 
When  the  weather  was  at  its  wildest  and  coldest,  a  '  sou-wester ' 
would  replace  the  cap  of  fur.  A  velveteen  coat,  of  voluminous 
tail-pockets,  clad  his  upper  man,  and  his  legs  were  encased  in 
trousers  of  common  serviceable  corduroy.  Hia  face  was  brown 
with  the  sunburn  by  day  and  buffeting  of  night  winds,  but  its 
striking  feature  was  the  pair  of  dark  and  marvellously  keen  eyes, 
which  shot  one  glance  at  us  as  he  passed  in  silence 

He  passed  always  in  silence.  Not  a  golfer  of  us  had  ever 
won  a  response  to  a  cheery  '  Good  evening,'  or  wish  that  he  might 
have  good  sport.  Just  the  one  glance  was  all  he  deigned  us,  then 
passed  on,  on  his  solitary  way,  over  the  dreary  common.  We 
knew  where  he  was  going,  for  the  caddie  boys  told  ns — to  a  ca^lie 
among  the  sandhills  fronting  the  sea,  where  he  would  lie  in  wait, 
warm  in  the  hole  he  had  dug  in  the  soft  white  sand,  and  lined, 
like  a  nest,  with  the  yellow  bent  grass  that  grew  from  it,  until 
the  ducks  came  flighting  in,  or  a  wandering  curlew  or  plover 
might  venture  within  reach  of  the  long  muzzle-loader.  The 
caddie  boys  would  look  after  him  cnriously,  yet  even  the  boldest 
and  most  cheeky  would  never  dare  to  say  a  chaffing  word  of  him, 
even  when  he  ha.d  passed  out  of  earshot,  as  was  their  way  with 
folks  whom  they  knew  better  or  respected  less. 

But,  in  a  sense,  there  could  be  no  one  whom  they  knew  much 
better,  tor  they  had  known  this  solitary  ever  since  the  world 
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began,  &s  it  seemed  to  them — tba,t  is  to  say,  for  as  long  as  the 
memories  of  their  brief  lives  could  carry  back.  They  had  known 
him  thus  long,  as  long  as  they  had  known  anything,  and  yet  had 
never  come  to  any  closer  personal  knowledge  of  him  than  we 
others  had  gathered  from  the  sight  of  hie  fignre  and  the  single 
glance  of  his  keen  eyes.  About  him,  by  hearsay,  they  had  learnt 
much,  nor  were  chary  at  all,  on  a  little  encouragement,  of  passing 
on  to  us  what  others,  their  elders,  had  told  them. 

This  man,  James  Gordon— the  very  name  was  strange  and 
outlandish  in  that  comer  of  the  country — had  come  into  posses- 
sioQ  of  his  cottage  on  the  common's  verge  at  the  death  of  an 
uncle.  There  be  came  and  lived,  and  for  a  while  was  the  gayest 
of  the  gay  and  the  wildest  of  the  wild,  according  to  the  gaiety  and 
wildness  of  the  little  village  where  the  caddies  had  their  homes. 
At  the  Red  Lion  bar  his  was  the  most  joyous  voice  in  song, 
the  free-est  band  in  standing  treat,  the  hardest  head  under  the 
assaults  of  the  insidious  pots  of  small  beer.  At  the  annual 
Whitsun  revel  he  was  the  favourite,  and  most  bedecked  with 
ribbons  of  the  maidens.  And  when  be  took  to  wife  the  blue-eyed 
daughter  of  the  village  joiner,  all  were  ready  to  prophesy,  with 
happiest  augury,  of  their  union. 

For,  despite  his  wildness,  his  heart  was  good.  So  they  all 
eaid,  willing  to  forgive  him,  for  his  grace  and  manliness,  faults 
that  might  have  been  named  vices  in  one  less  forgivable.  He 
had  a  temper,  it  was  well  known.  True,  but  that  was  a  manly 
attribute.  What  is  a  man  worth  without  a  temper  ?  And  he 
had  outgrown  the  wildness  of  his  earlier  years,  for  when  he 
married  he  was  of  the  mature  age  of  one-and-thirty. 

All  promised  fairly,  and  for  a  while  the  young  wife  knew  no 
sorrow  at  the  lonely  cottage  on  the  common,  save  in  the  long 
hours  of  her  husband's  absence,  when  he  was  at  the  business  he 
loved  of  ferreting  out  the  rats  from  the  houses  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  and  farmers,  or  aiding  with  his  pack  of  mongrels 
in  all  the  rabbit  hunts  in  the  country.  For  these  services  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  handsomer  wage  than  many  a  more  regular 
walk  in  life  would  have  won  for  him.  It  was  work  after  bis  own 
heart,  and  James  Gordon  and  his  dogs  and  ferrets  became  a 
standing  institution  in  the  countryside.  The  ferreting  of  rats 
and  rabbits  is  a  business  that  cannot  be  pursued  all  the  year 
round  ;  but  for  moles  there  is  no  close  season,  and  in  the  spring 
and  summer  Gordon  found  a  means  of  liveHhood  after  his  heart 
in  trapping  these  burrowing  vermin  for  the  farmers,  whose  fields 
they  harried  with  unsightly  mounds. 
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Sach  was  his  mode  of  life,  and  for  three  years  from  the  date 
of  their  marriage  his  young  wife  found  no  fault  with  it.  It  was 
lonesome  at  the  cottage  on  the  common,  but  her  husband's 
ardent  affection  when  he  returned  consoled  her  for  his  long 
absences.  Then  followed  that  which  the  more  foreseeing  might 
have  feared  for  a  childless  woman.  The  novelty  of  the  marriage 
state  wore  off;  it  may  be  that  there  was  a  suspicion  of  less 
warmth  in  their  mntoal  love.  For  one  reason  or  another  the 
hours  of  her  husband's  absence  began  to  grow  very  irksome  to 


AFTER    THE    WHIT8UN    REVEL 
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more  away.  Nevertheless,  aa  the  months  wore  on,  and  the  wife 
becEime  more  conscious  of  the  loneUness,  she  grew  more  and 
more  into  the  way  of  traversing  this  long  half-mile  for  the 
sake  of  the  society  that  she  found  at  the  end  of  it.  And  in 
this  there  might  have  been  no  manner  of  harm  if  the  honrs 
of  her  husband's  work  had  been  constant  and  regular.  But 
there  was  no  constancy  nor  regularity  about  his  comings  and 
goings.  He  would  go  forth  at  all  sorts  of  odd  hours,  when,  as  he 
said,  '  the  ducks  would  be  beginning  to  be  on  the  move.'  How 
he  knew  the  times  of  their  movements  he  could  not  have  explained 
to  the  wife  even  had  she  been  willing  to  hsten  to  an  explanation. 
He  looked  forth  and  there  would  be  a  haze  to  windward,  or  a  sign 
of  wind  in  the  sky,  or  signs  more  subtle  than  these,  which  one 
could  not  put  into  words ;  and  indeed  James  Gordon  himself  was 
emotionally  and  instinctively,  rather  than  rationally,  conscious  of 
them.  He  felt  that  it  was  the  time  for  the  ducks'  coming  in, 
and  that  was  all  that  he  could  tell  one— felt  it  by  some  curious 
sympathy  with  them  that  he  had  acquired  from  studying  their 
ways  and  sharing  their  weather.  It  was  a  halting  explanation 
enough,  and  so  the  young  wife  felt  it.  Naturally  she  did  not 
understand  it,  and-— equally  naturally,  perhaps  —  she  did  not  believe 
it.  She  believed  only  that  he  went  out  when  the  fancy  seized 
him.  Equally  little  did  she  believe  in  his  reply  when  she  asked 
him  for  how  long  he  would  be  away,  and  he  answered  that  it 
depended  on  the  birds— he  could  not  tell.  He  could  tell  if  he 
chose,  she  believed,  and  his  absence  depended  not  at  all  upon  the 
birds,  but  on  his  moods.  Nevertheless,  it  was  all  quite  true.  He 
could  not  tell.  And  sometimes  he  would  be  out  all  night, '  because 
he  had  expected  a  good  flight  of  ducks  at  the  dawning.'  He  could 
not  explain  his  grounds  for  the  expectation,  nor  why  it  would  some- 
times seem  good  to  him  to  return  shortly  after  dusk,  and  at  others 
to  sit  out  all  the  moonlit  autumn  night.  She  believed,  naturally 
enough,  that  it  was  pure  caprice  that  governed  his  movements. 

And  such  being  their  uncertainty,  by  day  no  less  than  by 
night,  it  was  natural  enough,  further,  that  she  should  not  be  able 
to  time  her  own  comings  and  goings  to  and  from  the  village 
exactly  with  his.  Once  or  twice  on  his  home-coming  he  found 
her  absent,  and  forbore  to  complain  when  she  returned.  But 
with  his  quick  temper,  forbearance  quickly  came  to  an  end.  And 
as  she  was  absent  more  frequently,  while  the  frequency  of  her  visits 
to  the  village  increased,  he  chided  her,  on  each  occasion  more 
hotly ;  on  which,  after  a  while,  her  own  temper  took  fire,  and 
she  answered  him  back  with  words  as  hot  as  his. 
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'  What  was  she  to  do,'  she  asked,  '  during  all  the  hours  that 
ho  was  away  ?     He  came  in  and  went  out  as   the  fancy  took 


bitter    things ;    hinted  at 
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sospicionB,  that  he  did  not  for  a  moment  entertain,  of  the  object 
of  her  visits  to  the  village.  She  answered  in  like  vein,  '  How  did 
she  know  what  he  was  doing  all  the  hours  that  he  pretended  to 
spend  on  the  common  or  foreshore  ?  What  guarantee  had  she 
that  the  wild  fowl  were  the  only  objects  of  his  attention  ? ' 

The  storm  of  reviUng  grew,  with  answer  upon  answer,  until 
James  Gordon  could  control  himself  no  longer.  With  a  step  he 
reached  the  gun  that  stood  beside  the  chimney-piece,  and  seizing 
it  by  the  barrel,  raised  it  to  strike  her  with  the  heavy  butt.  The 
girl  came  of  a  staunch  race,  and  stood  with  cheeks  blazing  and 
eyes  defiant,  daring  him  to  touch  her.  Even  in  the  very  act,  it 
was  said,  he  repented  and  would  have  stayed  the  blow ;  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  butt  fell,  not  indeed  on  the  wife's  fair  head  on 
which  it  had  been  his  purpose,  when  he  raised  it,  that  it  should 
fall — his  change  of  mood  saved  them  from  that  final  tragedy — 
but,  viith  crushing  force,  on  the  girl's  delicate  shoulder,  and  bore 
her  heavily  to  the  floor.  Then  James  Gordon,  fearful  to  trust 
himself  with  her  any  more,  strode  out,  without  a  word,  into  the 
night,  still  grasping  the  gun  in  his  hand. 

All  that  night  he  strode  on,  stumbling  and  heedless,  here  and 
there,  over  the  common.  The  plover  or  the  curlew  that  he  roused 
to  fly,  with  plaintive  note,  unseen  through  the  darkness,  was 
never  noticed  nor  heard.  Many  times  he  fell  into  the  small  ditches 
that  were  cut  for  draining  the  surface  water ;  then  pulled  him- 
self up,  with  a  curse,  and  so  on  again  through  the  night.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  he  came  back,  tired  out  and  sobered — in  possession 
of  his  right  mind  again— to  the  lonely  cottage.  He  was  terribly 
afraid  of  what  he  might  find  within.  His  mind  was  occupied 
with  the  vision  of  his  vrife  as  he  had  seen  her,  prone  and  heipless 
on  the  floor.     He  feared  that  he  might  find  her  dead. 

Instead,  he  found  the  cottage  empty.  The  wife  had  gone. 
There  were  few  rooms  to  search.  The  conclusion  was  soon 
reached.  All  day  long  he  sat  there  waiting  for  her,  but  still  she 
did  not  come  back.  In  the  evening  he  went  up  to  the  village  and 
inc|uired  at  her  father's  house  if  she  had  been  seen.  All  declared 
they  had  not  seen  her.  He  knew  by  their  faces  that  they  were 
lying,  but  he  was  too  proud  to  press  his  questions.  Their  faces 
showed  him  another  thing — that  they  were  afraid  of  him ;  and 
when  he  went  home  to  his  solitary  cottage,  a  glance  at  the  Uttle 
looking-glass  told  him  that  their  fear  had  not  been  without  reason. 
His  drawn  gaunt  visage  was  like  the  face  of  a  madman.  He 
scarcely  knew  it  for  his  own,  and  himself  feared  to  regard  it  again 
in  the  glass. 
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From  that  night  forward  he  was  a  changed  man.  His  wife 
did  not  return  to  him.  He  abjured  the  society  of  his  fellows,  and 
no  longer  resorted  to  the  Bed  Lion  and  other  places  of  meeting 
in  the  village.  He  did  but  go  thither  very  early  of  a  morning  to 
chuck  in  the  birds  that  he  had  shot,  receiving  payment  for  them 
without  a  word,  and  so  back  to  the  lonely  cottage  and  his  silent 
Ufe. 

Once  a  rumour  came  to  him  that  his  wife  was  living  with 
some  relatives  somewhere  on  the  Coombe  side,  but  he  paid  no 


THE    'CACHE' 

heed  to  it ;  and  when,  a  lew  months  later,  a  message  came  to 

him,  purporting  to  be  from  her,  he  returned  no  answer  to  the  man 

who  bore  the  message,  and  strode  off  in  silence. 

Such  was  the  story  of  the  man  whom  we  used  to  see  faring 

out  over  the  common  towards  sunset  as  we  came  home  from  our 

last  round  of  golf. 

On  a  certain  fine  evening  in  October,  nearly  two  years  after 
HO.  II.  VOL.  I.  0 
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his  wife  hsA  left  him,  he  resorted  as  usual  to  his  hiding-place 
among  the  Bandhiils.  The  cache  was  on  the  summit  of  a  small 
hill,  whence  he  could  command  a  free  view  over  the  open  sea 
and  the  estuary  of  the  big  river  on  the  right  hand.  It  was  a  clear 
peaceful  evening,  with  a  light  wind  from  the  south  which  came  in 
gentle  whispers  through  the  tresses  of  dry  bent  grass  that  fringed 
his  nest.  The  gulls  had  ceased  their  clamour  on  the  foreshore, 
and  were  winging  their  way  in  a  straggling  procession  over  the 
sea  towards  their  roosting  places  on  the  westward  cliffs.  The  sea 
came  rippling  up  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  sandhills.  In  the 
middle  distance  he  saw  the  white  breakers  racing  on  the  river's 
bar.  Just  outside  the  line  of  breakers  a  little  boat,  with  a  tanned 
sail  that  caught  the  sunset  light  redly,  was  standing  in  and  ofT  in 
a  purposeless  fashion.  Gordon  idly  wondered  what  it  might  be 
doing  there,  then  dismissed  the  speculation  shortly  from  his  mind, 
concluding  it  to  be  the  boat  of  some  pleasure  tripper  from  the 
little  hamlet  of  Coombe,  whose  white  houses  he  could  just  see 
streaking  down  the  cliffs  to  the  eastward,  beyond  the  river's 
estuary.  The  choiring  larks  were  beginning  to  settle  down  for 
the  night  among  the  bents,  but  still,  from  the  lower  shore  came 
the  piping  of  dotterel,  and  oyster-catchers,  and  curlew,  and  all  the 
shrill-voiced  tribes  of  wading  birds. 

Suddenly,  appearing  out  of  the  blue,  after  their  manner,  came 
a  flight  of  five  golden  plover  swiftly  scudding  past  him  over  the 
sandhill's  crest.  Gordon  fired  after  them  a  hurried  shot,  and  the 
last  bird  fell.  It  fell,  out  of  his  sight,  over  a  httle  knoll  of  bent- 
fringed  sand.  He  marked  the  spot,  and  hfted  himself  out  of  the 
pit  to  go  to  it,  while  a  chorus  of  shrill  clamour,  raised  by  the  gun's 
report,  came  from  the  waders  on  the  beach.  He  took  no  heed  of 
the  piping,  which  was  the  familiar  response  to  the  sound  of  his 
gun,  and  was  about  to  step  down  the  yielding  bank  when,  close 
to  him — beneath,  as  it  seemed,  his  very  feet — came  up  a  cry, 
shrill  as  that  of  the  piping  birds,  yet  altogether  distinct  from  theirs 
in  tone.  Almost  from  beneath  his  feet  the  cry  came,  and  for  a 
moment  he  stood  stiil,  there,  where  he  was,  arrested,  trembling 
with  a  vague  fear — of  what,  he  knew  not.  The  cry  repeated 
itself — -was  sustained,  rather — and  Gordon,  with  a  short  laugh, 
threw  off  the  influence  of  his  first  uncanny  fear,  yet  still  trem- 
bled, with  an  element  of  curiosity  now  mingling  with  the  first 
vague  terror,  as  he  took  a  few  steps  down  on  the  seaward  side  to 
the  spot  whence  the  cry  seemed  to  issue  ;  and  there  he  saw,  in  a 
hole  dug  in  the  soft  saud^a  hole  similar  to  that  in  which  he  was 
wont  to  lie  hidden  for  the  birds,  though  smaller— a  little  child. 
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It  lay  wrapped  in  a  chequered  shawl  folded  about  a  fisherman's 
blue  jersey  sizes  too  large  for  the  tiny  body.  The  Httle  face  was 
contorted  with  fear,  which  the  child  expressed  by  crying  as  if  its 
heart  were  breaking. 

'  Poor  thing,  then ! '  said  Gordon,  pitifully;  '  did  the  gun 
frighten  it  ? ' 

But  his  concihatory  address  found  no  favour.  The  babe  con- 
tinued to  cry  in  the  hole  where  it  lay,  and  Gordon,  standing 
helplessly  regarding  it,  could  find  no  better  word  to  say  than — 

'  Poor  thing,  then  !    "Where's  your  mammy  ? ' 

And  still  the  answer  was  the  same,  the  plaintive,  pitiable 
ciying. 

Gordon  began  to  realise  that  his  aspect,  perhaps,  was  not  re- 
assuring. He  laid  his  gun  aside,  in  sign  of  friendly  intentions. 
Then,  summoning  a  winning  smile  to  his  dark  face,  bent  over  the 
httle  mite  and  said  coaxingly  : — 

'  Come.     Come  then,  dearie  ;  don't  cry  then,  dont  'ee.' 

But  even  this  adjuration  failed  to  charm.  The  babyish  misery 
continued. 

'  Come  then,  dearie,'  the  man  pursued,  resorting  to  further 
blandishment.     '  Come  into  t'other  pit  with  me  then.     Come.' 

And  heedless  of  the  persistently  expressed  objections  he  took 
the  little  bundle  up  in  his  strong  arms  and  bore  it  very  tenderly 
to  his  own  pit  on  the  top  of  the  sandhills.  There  he  held  it  to 
him,  Boothiug  it  and  crooning  to  it  till  gradually  he  won  it  to 
some  passive  acceptance  of  the  situation,  the  convulsive  sobs  died 
down  and  gradually  ceased,  and  finally  the  child  closed  its  weary 
httle  eyes,  and  its  soft  breath  came  regularly.     It  slept. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  James  Gordon  began  to  ask  himself 
what  he  was  doing.  Further,  he  began  to  ask  what  was  the 
child  doing  there — there  in  a  sand-hole,  like  a  young  wheatear  ? 
"Where  was  the  parent  bird  ?  By  what  means  had  the  child  been 
brought,  and  wherefor  had  it  been  left  ?  For  left  it  undoubtedly 
had  been.  The  gloaming  was  falling  fast,  and  it  was  certain  that 
any  picknickers  who  might  have  been  taking  an  al  fresco  tea 
among  the  sandhills  would  have  gone  home  long  ago.  The  child 
had  been  abandoned.  It  was  very  certain,  too,  that  it  had  been 
left  deliberately — not  accidentally  forgotten.  The  hole,  recently 
dug,  in  which  it  had  been  placed,  was  evidence  of  this,  as  well  as 
the  multitude  of  wrappings  by  which  it  was  protected  from  the 
evening  dews.  Moreover,  a  second  visit  to  the  child's  nest  dis- 
covered provision  in  the  shape  of  a  bottle  of  milk  left  in  the  sandpit 
— a  bottle  with  the  cork  in,  which  the  child  could  not  possibly 
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have  withdrawn,  even  if  it  had  been  posBible  that  it  should  have  the 
mce  to  attempt  it.    Aa  well  as  Gordon  could  make  the 


these  were  the  tracks  .„,  „„  ^„  „,„  „„„,  ^„,  ^„,^„, 

of  two  persons,  of  a 


man  and  of  a  child 

or  woman.     The  larger  tracks  were  made  by  boots  without  nails, 

aa  he  observed  from   an  impression  on  the  hard  wet  sand  just 
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above  the  waterline — probably,  he  thought,  by  a  fisherman's  boots. 
And  the  tracks  were  fresh.  He  looked  doubtfully  out  over  the  sea 
towards  the  race  of  white  waves  on  the  bar  where  the  boat  with 
tanned  sail  could  still  be  seen,  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  dis- 
turbed water. 

Then  he  bethought  him  of  his  plover,  and  had  no  trouble  in 
finding  it  as  it  lay  dead  on  the  while  sand  with  &  few  ruddy  drops 
welling  from  it  and  caking  in  the  sand.  He  came  back  to  his  pit 
where  the  child  still  slept  peacefully.  He  looked  doubtfully  back 
at  his  cottage,  dimly  visible  across  the  flat  mile  or  so  of  common. 
It  was  a  rough  walk  home  ;  ordinarily  be  did  not  fear  it  on  the 
darkest  night,  but  this  evening  his  '  bag '  was  not  ordinarily 
precious,  for  he  had  to  carry  home  the  child. 

She  did  not  wake,  only  made  a  little  stir  and  murmur,  then 
snoozled  down  on  his  shoulder  more  confidingly  than  ever  as  he 
lifted  her  up  and  placed  her  in  the  crook  of  his  arm.  A  curlew 
passed  close  over  their  heads  as  he  was  setting  forth,  with  a 
shrill  pipe  of  alarm  to  find  itself  so  close  to  them,  that  he  feared 
might  awake  the  child ;  but  she  slept  on  peacefully,  untroubled. 
Once  on  the  way  home,  after  the  dusk  had  overtaken  them,  a 
flight  of  duck  came  quacking  high  over-head,  and  Gordon,  foi^et- 
ful  for  a  moment,  with  the  instinct  bom  of  habit,  made  a  sudden 
movement  with  his  gun.  At  which  the  Httle  girl  stirred  again, 
BO  that  he  feared  she  was  about  to  wake,  and  be  began  singing 
her  a  low  lullaby  which  soothed  her  down  again  with  such  success 
that  he  continued  his  song  in  a  musical  rough  baritone. 

A  company-keeping  couple,  who  had  wandered  down  towards 
the  common,  spread  surprise  among  the  village  gossips  next 
morning  by  the  news  that  James  Gordon  had  been  heard  singing 
on  his  way  home  to  his  cottage.  The  wonder  grew  on  the  report 
of  Mrs.  Pengelly  at  '  the  shop,'  that  Gordon,  instead  of  making 
his  small  purchases  with  his  usual  taciturnity,  had  been  putting 
to  her,  that  morning,  some  most  strange  questions  as  to  the  right 
food  for  children. 

'  I  don't  know  a  great  sight  about  mun,  Mrs.  Pengelly,'  he 
had  admitted,  humbly.  '  If  it'd  been  young  ferrets  or  that  kind 
'twould  be  different,' 

Mrs.  Pengelly,  it  needs  not  to  say,  itched  to  ask  him  what 
interest  he  had  in  children,  but  of  late  James  Gordon  had  not 
been  the  sort  of  man  of  whom  one  readily  asks  questions  about 
hi^  affairs. 

Later  in  the  day  Gordon  appeared  again  in  the  village,  and 
then  Mrs.  Pengelly  had  her  heart's  fill  of  gossip.     The  truth  was 
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that  he  had  found  himself  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with  this 
new  inmate  of  his  Uttle  home.  He  felt,  very  sorely,  the  ceed  of 
feminine  help ;  and,  knowing  no  other  way,  determined  to  take 
Mrs.  Pengelly  into  his  confidence.  He  told  her  of  the  finding  of 
the  child  on  the  sandhills,  of  his  bringing  her  home,  and  of  the 
night  passed,  not  without  some  disturbance,  with  the  child  in  his 
bed.  In  course  of  one  of  these  disturbances  he  was  ready  to 
swear  that,  glancing  towards  the  window,  he  had  seen  a  pale  face 
pressed  against  the  pane ;  but,  on  nishing  out,  as  if  in  a  panic 
that  some  one  had  come  to  rob  him  of  his  newiy-found  treasure, 
could  see  no  one  there,  and  was  forced  to  conclude  that  it  had  been 
a  vision  of  his  fancy.  It  was  not  till  the  morning  that  he  reaUsed 
the  full  measure  of  hia  incapacity.  It  had  been  a  sad  awakening 
— that  struggle  with  refractory  small  strings  and  garments  and  the 
passionately  tearful  child.  The  feminine  presence  was  peremp- 
torily needed  in  that  little  cottage.  When  a  thing  is  needed, 
where  else  does  one  go  in  search  of  it  but  to  '  the  shop '  ? 
Had  Mrs.  Pengelly  the  needed  article  ? 

Mrs.  Pengelly  was  doubtful — interested  enormously,  and  sure 
she  could  manage  something  temporarily,  but  as  a  permanence — 
well !  Suggested  that  the  child  should  be  sent  up,  for  her  safe- 
keeping, to  the  shop,  a  suggestion  at  which  the  James  Gordon 
of  the  old  r6le  blazed  up  again  with  sudden  anger.  Mrs. 
Pengelly  hurriedly  withdrew  the  suggestion,  promising  to  provide 
something  temporarily,  and  eventually  James  Gordon  returned 
to  his  cottage  accompanied  by  a  discreet  widow  of  a  certain  age. 

The  day  passed  peacefully.  The  little  girl,  under  the  feminine 
influence,  began  to  grow  accustomed  to  her  surroundings.  G-ordon 
said  he  would  be  thankful  to  the  widow  if  she  would  stay  with 
the  child  while  he  went  forth  at  the  dusk,  wild-fowhng,  for  the 
single  plover  of  the  previous  evening  did  not  go  far  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  his  household  on  its  extended  scale.  After  that 
he  would  not  trouble  her,  he  could  manage  by  himself  for  the 
night. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  sandhills  he  found,  to  his  surprise, 
other  tracks  leading  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  cache  in  which 
the  child  had  been  left.  The  tracks  were  similar  to  the  smaller 
ones  that  he  had  seen  before,  but  even  these  new  tracks  were  not 
fresh ;  they  had  been  made,  he  thought,  the  previous  night. 
Then  he  observed  that  they  did  not  stop  at  the  cache,  they 
went  on  inland.  And  again  the  thought  of  the  pale  face  pressed 
against  the  pane  recurred  to  him,  and  he  wondered. 

This  evening  was  not  like  the  previous  one.     It  was  warm 
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and  quiet,  but  whereas  on  the  fonner  he  had  clearly  seen  to 

Goombe  and  to  the  cliffs  beyond  it,  he  could  now  scarcely  make 

out  the  line  of  breakers  on  the  bar.     A  close  haze  had  come  up 

in  the  evening  with  the  east  wind.     It  was  a  night  on  which  the 

birds,  if  they  came  at   all, 

would  come   low-flying   and 

tame,  but  it  was  not  a  ni^ 

on  which  they  were  likely 

be  actively  on  the  move.  Si 

denly  a  dark   object  loom 

out  of  the  haze,  seaward, 

a  distance  of  a  few  hundt 

yards.      It   grew  larger   a 

clearer,  and  soon  he  knew 

for  the  boat  with  the  tann 

sail  that  he    had   seen  t 

previous  evening  lying  in  a 

off  outside  the  white  foam 

the  bar.     As  he  looked  at 

and  wondered  what    it   i 

be  doing  so  near  shore,  a 

in    the    stem,  and  raisin 

took    a    long    steady   lool 

sandhill  in  which  was  Gc 

For  a  moment,  with  his 

temper,  Gordon  felt  incline 

to  resent  the  impertinenw 

the    next   moment  he 

caught  the  flutter  of  a 

woman's  shawl  in  the 

bows,    and    it   flashed 

upon  him  that  now  he  was  about  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  child's 

being  left  where  he  had  found  it.     He  remained  quiet  in  his  pit 

while  the  boat,  with  a  light  wind,  drove  slowly  in  towards  the 

shore.     Nearer  and  nearer  it  came  till  the  keel  grated  softly  on 

the  gently  shelving  beach.     The  man  let  the  small  sail  run  down, 

while  the  woman,  her  shoes  and  stockings  held  in  her  hand,  and 

her  dress  kirtled  high,  stepped  down  into  the  shallow  water  and 

waded  to  the  shore. 

Gordon  gave  a  great  start  as  he  saw  her  figure.  He  half 
turned,  as  if  to  move  out  of  his  pit  and  away ;  but  some  feeling 
stronger  than  his  will  seemed  to  hold  him  prisoner,  and  he  stood, 
with  his  arms  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  pit,  watching  the  woman 
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as  she  walked  straight  up  towards  him  over  the  sand.  When  she 
was  almoBt  come  to  him,  he  bowed  his  head,  for  very  shame,  upon 
his  arms,  and  so  awaited  her. 

She  laid  a  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder. 

'  Jem,'  she  said,  '  do  'ee  not  mind  me  ? ' 

'  Mind  'ee  ?  '  he  groaned.  '  Do  'ee  think  'tis  likely  as  I  should 
not  mind  'ee  ?     Do  'ee  think  as  I'se  forgotten  'ee  ?  ' 

'  Why  don't  'ee  look  up  then,  Jem,  and  say  as  you'm  pleased 
for  see  me  ?    Or  be  'ee  pleased,  sure  enough '/ ' 

Conld  a  man  resist  such  sweet  coquetry  'i* 

'  Be  I  pleased  ?  Oh,  lass,'  and  at  length  he  raised  his  dark 
face  from  his  arms  to  look  at  her.  '  Oh,  lass,  'tis  more  to  me 
than  heaven  and  earth  for  see  'ee  again.' 

'  Then  why  did  'ee  wait  so  long,  Jem  ?  Why  didn't  'ee  send 
no  answer  when  I  sent  'ee  the  message  ? ' 

'  What  message,  then  ?  ' 

'  The  message  'bout  the  baby.' 

'  I  dunno,'  Gordon  answered,  stupidly.  '  I  didn't  take  no 
notice.  I  thought  'twas  all  fooUshness.  Has  us  got  a  child  then, 
Bure  enough  ? ' 

'  Why,  you  did  ought  to  know,  Jem,  I  should  think.  What 
have  'ee  a-done  with  her  ?  ' 

'  Done  with  un  ?     Done  wi'  what  ?  ' 

'Wi'  the  baby,  Jem — the  Httle  girl.  Oh,  Jem,'  and  the  glad 
wife  burst  into  a  merry  laugh.  'I  seed  'ee  through  the  window 
pane  las'  night.  Oh,  dear  sakes,  but  you  was  real  mannish  fool- 
ish, you  was,  wi'  the  little  un.' 

'  Well,'  said  he  shamedly,  '  'tis  the  first  time,  you  know,  lass. 
But,  say,  is  it  really  ourn  then,  sure  enough  ?  ' 

'  Beally  ourn  ;  whose  else  would  it  be  then,  Jem  ?  ' 

'  Well  there,  then,  whoever  would  'a  thought  it  ? ' 

'  Say  then,  Jem,  shall  us  go  home  to  un  ?  ' 

'  Ees,  fai',  then,  and  that  us  will." 

'  What's  that  for,  then  ';■ '  Gordon  asked  with  a  spasm  of 
jealousy  as  she  turned  and  waved  her  kerchief,  before  going, 
towards  the  boat. 

'  Only  for  tell  Cousin  Joe  as  he  can  go  back,  same  way  as  he 
came,  to  Coombe.  Oh,  you'ld  'a  laughed  fine,  you  would,  Jem,  if 
you  could  'a  seen  us  las'  evening  how  us  laughed  at  'ee  finding 
the  little  un,  and  taking  of  un  up  and  marching  off  with  un. 
Oh,  UB  had  'ee  fine,  us  had,  with  uncle's  old  ship's  telescope.' 

'  You  was  watching  of  me  all  the  while  ?  ' 

'Ees,  fai",  us  was.' 
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'  And  then  you  followed  up  right  over  the  common  for  see 
how  I  was  getting  along  wi'  the  little  un.' 

'  'A  course  I  did.  Did  'ee  think  I  was  going  to  leave  the  little 
on  to  'ee  afore  I  seed.' 


'OETTINO    ALONO    WI'    THE    I 


'  Shall  QB  go  home  to  un  now,  lass,  right  away  ? ' 
'  Ees,  fai',  then  ;  let  us  go.' 
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So,  hand  in  hand,  or  with  anu  round  waist,  lover-like,  over  the 
common  they  went  through  the  gathering  darkness. 

At  a  certain  point  Gordon,  making  a  great  effort,  touched  his 
wife  softly  on  the  shoulder  where  the  butt  of  the  gun  had  fallen  : — 

'  Is  it,'  he  asked.  '  Tell  me,  lass,  is  it — is  it — do  'ee  feel  it  ever 
at  all  ?  ■ 

'  Never  at  all,  Jem,  nor  think  of  it  neither,'  she  answered 
lightly ;  '  and,  Jem,'  she  added,  whispering,  '  I  shan't  never  want 
for  go  up  in  the  village  now,  when  you'm  away,  now  as  we  has 
the  httle  un.' 

'  No,  nor  I  won't  ever  be  out  so  much  neither — I  promise  'ee 
that,  lass.' 

So  this  was  the  manner  in  which  James  Gordon's  wife  came 
home  again. 
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PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING 

BY  LORD  WALSIKGHAM 

Writing  towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  it  is  not,  I  hope,  too 
soon  to  predict  that  the  season  of  1895  will  be  well  above  the 
average  in  regard  to  the  number  of  partridges  available  for  sport, 
both  in  the  north  and  south  of  England ;  but  of  late  years  there 
have  been  so  many  slips  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  that  until 
harvest  operations  have  commenced  in  good  earnest  no  one  can 
be  sure  that  they  may  not  reveal  the  serious  effects  of  some 
sudden  change  of  weather  in  the  number  of  dead  young  birds 
found  among  the  crops.  The  breeding  seasons  of  1893-94  were 
exceptionally  good,  especially  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  so  far  as 
the  hatch  was  concerned.  In  July  the  ground  was  teeming  with 
good  broods  of  apparently  healthy  fledglings ;  but  the  cold  rains, 
coming  suddenly  after  warm  and  dry  weather,  carried  them  oflE  in 
large  numbers,  and  left  the  sportsman  to  deplore  but  a  miserable 
array  of  empty  stubbles.  Looking  back  to  a  long  series  of 
shooting  seasons,  it  is  difficult  to  recall  more  than  six  or  eight 
exceptionally  good  ones,  and  these  have  generally  come  in  pairs. 
The  first,  I  can  well  remember,  was  in  1858  and  1859,  when,  as 
an  Eton  boy,  I  walked  over  the  stubbles  with  my  still  evergreen 
tutor,  A.  F.  Birch — a  bet  of  sixpence  between  us  as  to  who  should 
make  the  best  bag  ;  and  how  we  had  to  toss  for  that  sixpence  at 
the  end  of  the  day  because  we  were  both  too  generous  to  claim 
the  odd  bird,  although  each  was  equally  convinced  that  it  had 
fallen  to  his  own  gun,  out  of  a  very  respectable  total  of  over  fifty 
brace  !  Those  were  the  days  when  one  knew  how  and  why  each 
bird  was  missed ;  such  precise  observation  has  become  more  difficult 
as  the  eye  is  lees  keen  and  clear,  and  long  practice  has  made  the 
act  of  shooting  more  rapid  and  more  mechanical.  These  seasons 
were  followed  by  the  disastrous  year  of  1860,  when  a  wet  spring 
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and  summer  destroyed  innumerable  egga  and  chicks,  hundreds  of 
sitting  birds  losing  their  breast  feathers  from  the  flooding  of  the 
nests,  many  dying  long  after  these  had  been  deserted.  '63,  '64, 
'72,  and  '73  were  other  good  seasons  in  Norfolk,  while  '76-  and 
*77  were  exceptionally  productive;  '81,  '82  were  good,  and  '87, 
'88  the  best  seasons  I  have  known  on  the  lighter  lands  of  this 
county.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  nothing  above  the 
average,  and  some  years  have  fallen  considerably  below  it. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  compare  these  dates  with  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  kept  a  record  in  other  places,  there 
is  a  general  agreement.  In  Hampshire  the  combined  observa- 
tions of  Lord  Ashhurton  and  his  keeper  Marlow  tend  to  confirm 
them ;  but  with  them  '76  was  not  a  very  good  season,  and  '88, 
which  was  good  in  Norfolk,  they  put  down  as  decidedly  bad, 
although  the  marvellous  year  '87  was  preceded  in  the  south  by 
three  very  good  seasons. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  correct  cause  in  each  instance 
for  the  worst  failures.  Opinions  difl'er  as  to  the  advantage  of 
leaving  a  large  breeding  stock ;  some  sporting  landowners  think 
that  by  kilhng  their  birds  somewhat  closely  they  have  a  better 
chance  of -strong  healthy  broods  in  the  following  season,  but 
although  the  opposite  principle  if  carried  to  excess  is  also  open  to 
objection,  there  are  few  places  where  it  is  not  important  to  leave 
at  the  end  of  the  season  a  good  and  sufficient  breeding  stock. 
Such  places  are  those  which  are  in  a  position  to  reap  advan- 
tage from  the  immigration  of  neighbouring  birds,  a  subject  to 
which  I  shall  presently  refer. 

Presuming  that  a  sufficient  stock  has  been  left,  and  that  the 
sexes  are  fairly  balanced,  the  first  danger  arises  from  late  frosts, 
so  severe  as  to  render  many  eggs  infertile ;  in  this  case  the 
broods  are  seriously  diminished  in  numbers,  and  many  nests  are 
apt  to  be  left  deserted,  the  patience  of  the  mother  being  ex- 
hausted. Partridges  are  good  mothers,  and  I  have  even  known 
them  to  continue  sitting  under  a  light  cover  of  snow.  Only  last 
year  a  friend  who  was  watching  a  nest  went  to  the  place  after  a 
heavy  snowstorm,  and  finding  all  the  herbage  covered,  moved 
away  the  snow  with  his  hand  from  the  tuft  of  grass  which 
marked  the  nest,  until  he  could  see  the  feathers  on  the  bird's 
back,  leaving  her  undisturbed,  with  the  result  that  she  brought  off 
her  covey  safe  and  well. 

In  the  absence  of  severe  frost  we  may  hope  that  the  young 
broods  will  be  plentiful,  but  cold  rains  coming  from  north  or 
north-east  at  any  time  after  the  hatching,  and  especially  when  the 
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birds  are  very  young,  may  play  havoc  with  their  numbers,  and 
even  warm  and  dry  weather  is  in  itself  a  source  of  danger  when 
sudden  changes  through  rain  or  heavy  dews  cause  the  eaxth- 
worms,  long  kept  down  by  the  baked  soil,  to  rise  to  the  snrtoce 
in  unusual  numbers. 

It  has  been  almost  conclusively  proved  that  earth-worms 
contain  the  embryonic  form  of  Syngamus  tracliealis,  the  too  well- 
known  '  gape-worm  '  which  carries  off  our  birds  in  large  numbers 
even  up  to  the  time  of  attaining  their  full  growth.  Consistently 
dry  or  tolerably  moist  weather  throughout  July  and  August,  so 
long  as  there  is  no  great  excess  of  wet,  is  more  hkely  to  ensure  a 
good  shooting  season  than  any  weather  tending  to  vary  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  sexes  should  be  fairly  balanced,  but 
this  is. not  ho  easy  as  might  be  imagined:  the  preservation  of 
game  necessarily  involves  some  interference  with  the  balance  of 
nature,  and,  from  one  cause  or  other,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
tendency  on  all  strictly  preserved  estates  to  a  preponderance  of 
the  male  sex  in  partridges.  The  natural  remedy  does  not  at 
present  appear  to  have  been  developed  by  any  Darwinian  process 
of  adaptation  to  circumstances ;  polygamy  is  still  excluded  from 
the  orthodox  creed  of  partridges,  nor  do  they  imitate  some  of  the 
higher  orders  of  creation  by  even  a  limited  admission  of  its  claims 
to  tolerance.  On  some  estates  keepers  are  employed  at  the  end 
of  the  season  to  shoot  the  cock  birds  wherever  they  can  dis- 
tinguish them,  and  I  can  vouch  for  one  instance  at  least  in  which 
the  results  of  this  system  were  for  some  years  eminently  satisfac- 
tory. In  frosty  weather,  with  a  clear  light,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
select  the  cock  among  driven  birds  by  the  stronger  horseshoe 
mark  on  the  breast,  although  mistakes  must  sometimes  occur 
through  old  hens  having  also  a  well-developed  patch  of  brown 
feathers.  I  remember  once  stopping  my  dogcart  to  shoot  at  a 
covey  near  the  road,  in  which  I  could  see  that  cocks  largely  out- 
numbered hens ;  on  getting  over  the  fence,  as  they  rose,  I  killed 
three  with  one  barrel  and  two  with  the  other,  all  cocks ;  an 
unsportsmanlike  proceeding,  but  done  in-  the  interests  of  sport 
with  more  success  than  it  deserved. 

In  many  places  it  has  been  attempted  to  counteract  a  supposed 
tendency  to  hereditary  weakness  or  disease  among  partridges  by 
the  importation  of  new  blood.  Of  late  years  several  game-dealers 
have  advertised  live  Hungarian  partridges  for  sale  at  prices  which 
represent  probably  about  cent,  per  cent,  profit.  Many  of  these 
have  been  purchased  and  turned  down  in  Norfolk  and  elsewhere. 
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bat  the  snccesB  of  such  experiments  has  not  been  strongly  marked. 
Improvement  has  been  noticed  for  the  first  year  or  two  only  after 
their  introduction ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  letter  in  the 
Field  of  November  4,  1893,  referring  to  an  increase  in  size  and 
weight,  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  improvement  has  not  been 
mainly  due  to  the  addition  to  actual  numbers  of  the  breeding  stock. 


STUDY    FROM    LIFE 


or  that  importation  ha*  apparently  for  any  other  reason  produced 
more  effect  than  changing  eggs  with  neighbours,  or  from  one  side 
to  another  of  large  estates — methods  which  have  the  advantage  of 
greater  facility  and  less  expense,  while  the  danger  of  encouraging 
poaching  under  the  pretence  of  importation  can  thus  be  avoided. 

Russian  partridges,  which  were  at  one  time  imported  in  large 
numbers  by  the  poulterers  during  the  close  season,  are  not  per- 
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haps  80  difficult  to  dietinguish  from  our  native  birds ;  but  an 
exainination  of  the  skins  of  Hungarian  birds  shows  that,  although 
an  expert  might  possibly  separate  them  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
colouring  of  the  head  and  neck,  no  one  who  had  not  a  series  of 
skins  before  him  could  be  expected  to  detect  the  imposition  if 
offered  poached  birds  from  his  own  estate  imder  the  guise  of  a 
foreign  passport. 

The  great  difficulty  of  establishing  a  colony  of  new  or  accli- 
matised birds  has  not  to  be  considered  in  the  case  of  species 
which  are  identical  and  therefore  intended  to  cross  with  those 
home-bred,  but  it  is  one  which  seems  almost  insurmountable 
where  new  species  are  introduced.  Instances  of  success  are  to  be 
found  in  the  red-legged  partridge,  in  the  common  pheasant,  and  in 
the  reintroduction  of  the  capercailzie  in  Scotland ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
such  experiments  have  signally  failed,  even  when  attempted  on 
an  extended  scale.  Califomian  quails,  Virginian  Colins,  and  many 
species  of  pheasants  have  failed  to  increase  or  to  maintain  them- 
selves for  any  length  of  time,  and  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  Reeves' 
pheasant,  a  good  supply  of  imported  birds  is  kept  up  for  a  number 
of  consecutive  years,  the  species  seems  sure  to  die  out,  however 
large  may  have  been  the  numbers  at  first  turned  down.  I  was  at 
one  time  very  sanguine  about  the  Virginian  Colins,  and  could  the 
annual  supply  have  been  maintained,  as  was  hoped  and  promised, 
we  might  have  seen  this  charming  game  bird  permanently  added 
to  our  lists  under  its  familiar  name  of  '  Bob  White,'  so  suggestive 
of  the  breeding  call  of  the  male.  The  great  losses  sustained  in 
transport  discouraged  the  dealers,  raised  prices  to  a  somewhat 
prohibitive  figure,  and  brought  about  the  practical  extinction  of 
these  birds  in  Norfolk. 

When  Lord  Onslow  was  Governor  of  New  Zealand  I  sent  him  in 
two  successive  years  small  consignments  from  Norfolk.  In  the 
first  instance  one  solitary  survivor  reached  its  destination  ;  in  the 
second  case,  by  bringing  up  the  birds  from  the  nest  with  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  dry  grain  in  their  food,  all,  or  nearly  all,  arrived 
safely.  He  tells  me  that  a  promising  colony  has  now  been  bred  in 
confinement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  some  future  time  considerable 
numbers  may  be  set  at  liberty  in  suitable  parts  of  the  country. 
I  would  strongly  urge  that  a  few  birds  should  be  sent  out  from 
England  in  each  year  for  some  time  to  come,  that  the  deterioration 
which  is  likely  to  ensue  from  breeding  in  and  in  may  be  thus 
guarded  against. 

In  '  The  Partridge,'  Fur  and  Feather  Series,  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Macpherson  mentions  that '  some  attempts  at  the  colonisation  of 
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partridges  proved  full  of  disappointment,  the  strange  stock 
becoming  extinct  in  a  very  short  time,  and  leaving  no  trace  of  its 
existence.'  The  same  author  refers  to  the  migratory  inclination 
of  partridges,  and  uses  the  words  '  quasi-migrant '  and  '  semi- 
migrant  '  as  applied  to  them.  It  can  be  to  this  inclination  only 
that  those  sportsmen  are  indebted  who  advocate  shooting  down 
their  birds  during  the  season  to  a  very  low  proportion.  Partridges 
have  undoubtedly  the  habit  of  changing  their  feeding  places  in 
the  winter  months,  and  sometimes  leave  their  breeding  ground 
to  a  distance  of  several  miles,  whence  their  return  is  doubtful. 
There  is  no  proof  that  this  migration  bears  any  relation  to  the 
points  of  the  compass.  On  my  estate  it  is  always  from  west  to 
east ;  but  the  lighter  and  more  exposed  lands  lie  westward,  and 
the  sheltered  ground  is  also  more  highly  cultivated.  Where 
opposite  conditions  prevail  the  direction  may  probably  be  re- 
versed. In  the  '  Zoologist,'  1894,  p.  18,  Herr  Ernst  Hartert 
gives  an  inteiesting  account  of  the  migratory  habits  of  the  so- 
called  Zughiihner  of  North  Germany,  partly  quoted  from  the 
writings  of  the  G-erman  ornithologist  Naumann.  These  birds, 
which  are  not  specifically  distinguishable  from  the  common 
partridge,  although  said  to  be  smaller,  arrive  apparently  from  the 
north  in  October  or  November  in  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  or  more,  travelling  rapidly  by  running  and  flying,  in  all 
cases  very  shy  and  unapproacbable.  Herr  Hartert  once  saw  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  birds  get  up  some  huitdred  yards  in 
front  of  the  shooters  which  were  not  seen  again.  In  one  case 
such  a  flock  was  observed  moving  from  east  to  west.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  that  such  migrations 
as  are  undertaken  by  this  species  are  due  to  excess  or  failure  of 
,  food  supply,  rather  than  to  climatic  conditions  or  hereditary 
tendencies.  This  habit  had  been  noticed  by  St.  John,  so  long 
ago  as  1849,  when,  in  his  '  Tour  in  Sutherland,'  ii.  p.  44,  he  wrote : 
'  This '  (November)  '  is  the  season  at  which  partridges  migrate 
from  the  high  ground  to  cultivated  fields.' 

Where  a  large  number  of  birds  have  been  brought  up  by 
hand  in  one  field,  they  acquire  the  habit  of  keeping  together  in  a 
pack  throughout  the  season.  Such  packs  come  over  the  guns  in 
driving,  and  no  efforts  to  break  them  are  so  successful  as  in  the 
case  of  separate  coveys  not  hand-fed.  The  result  is  that  little 
execution  is  done  in  such  packs,  and  however  much  they  may 
help  the  stock  at  the  breeding  season,  they  do  not  greatly  con- 
tribute to  sport  in  their  first  year.  Hand-reared  birds  are  not 
difficult  to  recogui&e  by  this  habit  of  packing.    It  was  at  one 
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time,  and  may  yet  be,  a  widely  accepted  opinion  that  Lord 
Aahbmi,on'a  great  bags  were  largely  due  to  turning  out  hand- 
reared  birds ;  but  I  can  give  a  most  poeitive  aBsurance  to  the 
contrary,  not  only  because  there  has  been  at  The  Grange  a 
marked  absence  of  packs  at  the  time  of  shooting,  but  because  I 
have  seen  nothing  approaching  a  pack  on  the  stubbles  at  feeding 
times ;  moreover,  apart  from  this,  my  friend  and  his  excellent 
keeper  have  always  repudiated  the  notion  of  any  such  artificial 
system,  and  given  me  the  strongest  assurances  that  they  have 
never  practised  it. 

Whether  owing  to  the  system  of  driving  or  from  other  causes, 
my  experience  of  late  years,  which  I  hope  has  not  been  that  of 
my  friends,  leads  me  to  think  that  really  good  retrievers  for 
partridge  shooting  in  turnips  are  becoming  scarce ;  the  fashion  of 
shooting  in  large  parties  affords  less  time  for  search  than  the 
out-of-date  pot-hunter  could  afford  in  the  working  of  his  dogs.  A 
good  sportsman  would  far  rather  not  shoot  a.  bird  than  shoot  and 
fail  to  pick  it  up ;  the  choice  of  retrievers  is  therefore  no  unim- 
portant matter.  Among  hundreds  of  well-bred  dogs,  chiefly  black, 
of  the  curly-coated  and  smooth-coated  breeds,  I  have  seen  some 
superlatively  good  in  turnips,  but  such  perfection  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  retrievers  according  to  the  accepted  meaning  of  the 
term.  I  have  known  a  collie  that  scarcely  ever  failed  to  retrieve 
a  winged  partridge,  even  if  it  ran  from  one  end  to  another  of  a 
field  of  standing  oats,  with  innumerable  twists  and  turns  in  its 
course.  His  nose  was  never  off  the  ground,  and  if  '  Laddie '  were 
in  pursuit,  it  was  safe  to  go  away  and  leave  him — the  bird 
would  sooner  or  later  come  to  bag.  The  best  nose  I  ever 
saw  on  a  dog — if  the  expression  may  be  used  where  there  was 
uncommonly  little  nose  to  look  at — belonged  to  my  lately  deceased 
acrobatic  friend  Eind  companion,  a  pug.  In  turnips,  if  I  walked 
past  a  bird  that  would  not  get  up,  whether  partridge  or  pheasant, 
'  Snooker '  would  turn  bock  and  feather  about,  never  failing  to 
put  it  up.  I  have  often  known  him  to  find  a  running  bird,  when 
the  retrievers  proper  were  hopelessly  at  fault  as  to  the  direction 
it  had  taken,  A  wild  little  beast,  he  would  run  a  hare  by  scent 
and  sight  over  half-a-dozen  fields,  and  come  back  with  an 
expression  that  betokened  no  sense  of  sbame.  His  favourite 
sport  was  bringing  the  woodpigeons  shot  in  covert,  but  had  he 
been  broken  he  would  have  made  a  most  useful  dog  for  any 
game  that  he  was  big  enough  to  carry.  Peace  to  his  memory, 
about  which  linger  many  tender  thoughts  I 

In  the  Badminton  '  Fi^' '  '   some  allusion  has  been 
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made  to  the  enormous  bags  obtained  in  Aastria,  Bohemia, 
and  Hungary ;  and  Mr.  A.  Stuart-Wortley,  in  the  charming 
volume  on  '  The  Partridge,'  Fur  and  Feather  Series,  1893,  which 
leaves  little  to  be  added  to  the  knowledge  of  any  portion  of  the 
subject,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  method  of  partridge 
shooting  adopted  by  Baron  de  Hirsch  on  his  estates  in  Hungary, 
the  details  of  which  were  supplied  by  the  Baron  himself.  I  am 
able  to  give  some  later  figures,  in  which  the  record  quoted  is 
slightly  exceeded,  and  which  supply  further  evidence  pf  the 
enormous  numbers  attained  during  the  season  by  the  system  so 
well  described  in  Mr.  Stuart-Wortley 'b  chapters. 

On  Baron  de  Hirach's  Eichhom  estate  in  Hungary,  in  1893, 
the  total  bag  of  partridges  from  September  1  to  October  5  was 
22,600 ;  the  best  day  1,326,  with  eight  guns.  On  his  St.  Johann 
estate,  in  the  same  year,  from  October  6  to  November  7,  26,605 
were  brought  in,  without  the  pick,  which  must  certainly  have 
been  considerable  after  such  shooting ;  the  best  day  during  the 
month  being  2,983  (all  grey  partridges,  no  red-legs),  killed  on 
October  11  by  seven  guns.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  team  was 
a  picked  one :  Earl  de  Grey,  Lord  Ashburton,  Lord  Chelsea, 
Hon.  B.  H.  Vane-Tempest,  Henry  Chaphn,  Seymour  Finch,  and 
their  host,  Baron  de  Hirsch.  "We  have  in  this  case  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  49,205  partridges  killed  on  the  estates  of  one 
proprietor  in  two  months  and  one  week. 

In  1894  the  Eichhom  estate  produced,  from  September  5  to 
October  7, 16,260  partridges ;  best  day,  1,735,  with  eight  guns :  the 
St.  Johann  estate  yielding,  from  October  8  to  November  14, 
30,283,  including  the  pick ;  best  day,  2,725,  with  eight  guns — a 
total  of  46,543  in  a  little  over  two  months  and  a  week,  exclusive 
of  other  game,  which  brought  up  the  number  of  head  killed  in 
the  time  to  62,182. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  achieving  such  results,  I  am 
unable  to  write  from  personal  experience ;  but  where  large  tracts 
of  country  are  strictly  preserved,  the  outlying  portions  of  which 
are  practically  inaccessible  owing  to  their  distance  from  the 
centre  of  operations,  birds  are  brought  in  from  far-off  breeding- 
places  and  turned  out  on  the  groimd  intended  to  be  shot  over. 
To  what  extent  this  is  done  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  actual 
shooting  is  provided  by  means  of  large,  semicircular  drives,  a 
great  tract  of  country  being  beaten  towards  the  guns  in  each 
case. 

From  Bohemia  I  have  a  memorandum  of  another  extra* 
ordinary  bag,  but  without  precise  details,  although  a  friend  whose 
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information  is  entirely  reliable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  was  present  on 
the  occa&ion.  In  one  day's  partridge  driving,  with  seven  gons, 
2,000  brace  are  said  to  have  been  bagged,  500  brace  of  which 
were  shot  by  the  Archduke  Franz  to  his  own  gun.  After  such 
records  it  is  curious  to  find  in  '  The  Country  Gentleman  '  of  the 
last  century  an  author  who,  discoursing  about  partridges,  writes  : 
'  There  be  some  boasters  who  do  confidently  affirm  that  they 
can  shoot  these  birds  on  the  wing,  but  verily  I  do  not  believe 
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THE  BEST  ELEVEN 

BY  THE  SECRETARIES  OF  M.C.C.   AND   SURREY  C.C. 

There  is  probably  no  match  in  the  whole  cricket  season  which 
creates  so  much  interest  to  the  independent  admirer  of  the  game 
as  the  match  Gentlemen  v.  Players.  Possibly  members  past  and 
present  of  the  Universities  and  great  public  schools  attach  more 
importance  to  the  result  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  or  Eton 
and  Harrow  matches,  but  the  independent  lover  of  the  game 
looks  upon  Gentlemen  v.  Players  as  'the  match'  par  excellence 
of  the  season ;  he  keeps  a  list  of  his  own  just  as  the  amateur 
handicapper  makes  his  own  handicap  for  the  chief  racing  events  ; 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  right  in  his  selection  of  seven  or  eight 
names,  as  these  are  tolerably  certain,  but  the  selection  of  the  last 
three  or  four  causes  him  much  perplexity,  and  one  generally  finds 
that  he  has  an  undue  prejudice  for  or  against  a  certain  player. 

It  will  be  almost  unnecessary,  however,  to  state  that  it  is  in 
these  days  absolutely  impossible  to  get  the  selected  list  of  either 
Gentlemen  or  Players;  not  that  the  Lord's  executive  have  much 
to  complain  of  in  this  respect,  for  all  the  leading  counties,  with 
two  exceptions,  have  always  most  loyally  supported  the  Marylebone 
Club  by  allowing  their  players  to  play  in  Gentlemen  v.  Players 
at  Lord's,  although  they  may  have  had  an  important  county 
match  on  at  the  same  time ;  but  various  other  causes  prevent 
gentlemen  from  playing,  and  during  an  experience  of  twenty 
years  I  can  state  as  a  fact  that  the  originally  selected  team  has 
never  represented  the  Gentlemen  r.  the  Players  at  Lord's,  With 
the  Players'  team  this  has  not  been  the  case  very  frequently, 
for,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  the  counties  have  as  a  rule 
waived  their  claims  to  the  services  of  their  professionals  who 
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have  been  selected  to  play,  and  this  circumstance  alone  certainly 
tells  much  in  favour  of  the  professional  side.  An  immense  amount 
of  importance  is  at  the  present  time  attached  to  the  inter-county 
contests,  and  rightly  so,  for  county  cricket  is  dependent  for  the 
most  part  on  the  gate-money  ;  and  unless  a  county  can  show  first- 
class  cricket  the  intelligent  lover  of  the  game  will  not  pay  his  six- 
pence. In  spite  of  this  keenness,  however,  for  county  cricket, 
I  trust  the  day  will  never  come  when  Gentlemen  v.  Players  at 
Lord's  will  cease  to  be  the  best  match  of  the  year,  best  batting, 
best  bowling,  best  fielding,  and  therefore  best  all-round  cricket. 
One  thing  does  not  seem  to  strike  writers  on  cricket  in  the  present 
day,  and  it  is  this ;  readera  of  the  cricket  scores  of  our  time  in 
future  years  will  not  take  much  interest  in  the  matches  of  one 
mercenary  county  against  another,  but  tbe  match  Gentlemen  v. 
Players  will  maintain  its  place  as  the  record  of  the  best  cricket 
talent  available  at  the  time. 

Now  in  selecting  the  team  of  Gentlemen  for  this  present  year, 
I  am  not  fettered  by  any  refusals  on  the  part  of  individuals  nor 
by  any  statement  that  a  so-called  first-class  county  cannot  let 
any  of  its  men  off,  although  it  is  not  likely  that  in  many 
instances  any  one  would  have  been  asked  :  I  am  only  giving  the 
names  of  those  who  in  my  judgment  should  be  selected  to  re- 
present England  in  representative  matches ;  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  a  gentleman,  if  he  plays  as  such, 
should  not  be  free  to  decide  whether  he  will  play  for  Gentlemen  v. 
Players  or  his  county.  I  admit  at  once  that  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  captain  of  a  county  team ;  if  he  accepts  this  post  he  must 
in  all  honour  support  his  county  when  required,  and  he  would 
always  be  required ;  but  I  think  that  in  bis  own  interests  and 
those  of  cricket  he  might  so  arrange  his  coimty  fixtures  as  not  to 
clash  with  the  match  Gentlemen  v.  Players  at  Lord's.  With 
these  preliminary  remarks  I  will  proceed  to  discuss  the  selection 
of  the  best  team  of  Gentlemen  to  oppose  the  Players  at  Lord's. 

I  shall,  as  I  have  said  before,  consider  myself  as  absolutely 
unfettered,  take  no  refusals,  and  choose  the  eleven  I  think  the 
most  representative  at  the  present  time.  Now  in  considering 
the  choice  of  this  team  the  ordinary  rules  of  selection  have 
to  be  followed  up  to  a  certain  point :  viz.  you  must  have  four 
bowlers  and  a  wicket-keeper  to  start  with,  and  the  remainder 
will  then  be  selected  as  batsmen.  No  one  can  deny  that  at 
the  present  time  tbe  Gentlemen  are  weak  in  bowling,  but  the 
same  remarks  were  made  last  year  when  Messrs.  F.  S.  Jackson  and 
S.  M.  J.  Woods  bowled  unchanged  throughout  tbe  match,  and  the 
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Players  were  beaten  in  one  innings.  In  selecting  bowlers  against 
the  Players,  I  think  from  an  experience  of  some  years  that  the 
most  likely  bowlers  to  defeat  the  Players  are  either  very  fast  or 
very  slow ;  the  Players  do  not,  as  a  rule,  care  to  face  very  fast 
bowlers,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  are  not  able,  as  a  rule,  to 
grapple  with  a  really  good  slow  bowler.  Writing  at  the  present 
time  and  with  recollections  of  the  past  season  as  a  guide,  I  shall 
take  Messrs.  S.  M.  J.  Woods,  C.  J.  Kortright,  F,  S.  Jackson,  and 
Ernest  Smith  as  fast  bowlers,  and  Mr.  C.  L,  Townsend  as  slow 
bowler  :  it  will  be  observed  that  I  have  taken  one  more  bowler  than 
the  statute  allows  as  such,  but  no  apology  is  required  on  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Woods,  Jackson,  Smith,  and  Townsend  as  batsmen,  and  if 
Mr.  Ex>rtright  has  to  go  in  last  it  is  a  good  batting  side.  Mr. 
McGregor  ia  wicket-keeper,  and  I  have  now  five  batsmen  to  take. 
They  would  be  as  follows :  Messrs.  W.  G.  Grace,  A,  E,  Stoddart, 
K.  S.  Banjitsinhji,  H.  W.  Bainbridge,  and  Sir  T.  C.  O'Brien.  I 
scarcely  know  whether  I  am  expected  to  give  a  reason  for  my 
selection  of  the  five  batsmen ;  it  has  been  usual  at  Lord's  to  keep  a 
place  open  for  anyone  who  may  particularly  distinguish  himself  in 
the  Universities*  match,  but  it  is  doubtful  in  my  judgment  whether 
it  is  wise  policy  to  take  a  member  of  either  University  on  his  per- 
formances up  to  date.  The  older  and  more  experienced  players 
have  more  nerve  if  the  pinch  comes,  and  this  was  never  more 
exemplified  than  in  this  year's  match,  Gentlemen  v.  Players,  when 
the  last  two  wickets  made  over  70  runs.  So  my  Gentlemen's  team 
is  as  follows,  alphabetically  arranged :  Messrs.  H.  W.  Bainbridge, 
W.  G.  Grace,  F.  S.  Jackaon,  C.  J,  Kortright,  G.  McGregor,  Sir  T. 
C.  O'Brien,  K.  S,  Kanjitsinhji,  Ernest  Smith,  A.  E,  Stoddart,  C.  L. 
Townsend,  and  8.  M.  J,  Woods. 

There  does  not  seem  much  difficulty  in  selecting  the  bowlers 
for  the  Players ;  there  are  four  at  the  top  of  the  hst  in  the 
averages  for  the  year,  and  considering  the  hard  and  true  wickets 
on  which  most  of  this  season's  cricket  has  been  played,  the 
analyses  come  out  very  well. 

I  should  take  Attewell,  Mold,  Peel,  and  Eichardson  as  the 
four  best  bowlers  in  England ;  as  to  wicket-keeper  there  is  not 
much  to  choose  between  Lilley  and  Storer;  but  while  the  latter  is 
a  very  dangerous  bat,  he  can  scarcely  be  considered  so  reliable  as 
Lilley,  whom  I  should  prefer ;  then  Abel,  Gunn,  and  Albert  Ward 
come  in  as  batsmen,  and  for  the  remaining  three,  probably  twenty 
names  might  be  put  in  a  hat,  and  the  three  first  would  very  well 
represent  the  professional  element ;  still,  if  I  have  to  make  a 
selection,  I  shall  take  Davidson,  Holland,  and  Moorhouse,  and  my 
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full  eleven  ia  Abel,  Attewell,  Davidson,  Gunn,  Holland,  Lilley, 
Mold,  Moorhouse,  Peel,  Bichardson,  and  Albert  Ward  :  not  so 
strong  a  side  perhaps  in  batting  as  the  Gentlemen,  but  im- 
measurably superior  in  bowling. 

The  selection  of  the  best  representative  team  in  England  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  ;  probably  no  two  people  would  agree  in  the 
choice  of  the  last  three,  although  everyone  who  is  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  would  take  seven  or  perhaps  eight  without  any 
hesitation.  As  to  bowlers  I  shall  take  the  same  four  as  I  have 
selected  for  the  Players,  viz.  Attewell,  Mold,  Peel,  and  Eichard- 
Bon.  Then  comes  the  question  of  a  wicket-keeper,  which  lies 
between  Mr.  G.  McGregor  and  Lilley  ;  as  regards  wicket-keeping, 
there  is  probably  little  to  choose,  but  Lilley  would  certainly 
strengthen  the  batting,  so  I  shall  select  him.  Every  one  would  agree 
to  take  Messrs.  W.  G,  Grace,  F.  S,  Jackson,  K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji,  and 
A.  E.  Stoddart ;  this  leaves  two  vacancies  only,  and  I  must  have 
Abel  and  Mr.  S,  M.  J,  Woods.  What  a  host  of  good  names  are 
left  out  in  this  selection !  Many  will  say  they  can  pick  an  eleven 
to  beat  this  lot.  Very  hkely  :  it  is  not  quite  two  to  one  on  any 
eleven  against  another;  but  if  records  are  carefully  searched  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  the  better  side  does  generally  win. 
The  match  at  Hastings  in  September,  '  Best  of  England  against 
A.  E.  Stoddart's  Australian  team,'  should  be  a  very  interesting 
affair  if  both  teams  are  representative ;  but  the  whole  strength  of 
England  will  not  be  concentrated  in  one  eleven  this  year.  In 
1896,  should  the  proposed  visit  of  an  Austrahan  team  take  place, 
there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  accurate  students  of  cricket 
form  to  air  their  suggestions  as  to  who  should  or  should  not  be 
selected  to  represent  the  strength  of  England.  I  only  make  my 
selection  on  the  present  form  of  the  different  players,  and  shall  be 
agreeably  surprised  if  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  cricket  critics. 

England  eleven  in  1895  :  Abel,  Attewell,  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Jackson,  Lilley,  Mold,  Peel,  Mr.  K.  S.  Banjitsinhji, 
Bichardson,  Messrs.  A.  E.  Stoddart  and  S.  M.  J.  Woods. 

H.  PERKINS. 


The  selection  of  the  best  teams  for  representative  matches,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  has  become  more  and  more  difficult  in 
proportion  as  the  growth  of  cricket  has  enlarged  the  field  of 
selection.      Twenty   years    ago    the    scope    was    comparatively 
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limited.  But  the  general  diffueion  of  the  game  has  changed  all 
that.  The  steady  development  of  county  cricket  has  had  the 
■  effect  not  only  of  perfecting  the  skill  of  hundreds  of  players  who 
only  wanted  the  confidence  begotten  of  experience  in  really  good 
matches,  but  also — a  matter  which  was  perhaps  of  the  greater 
importance — of  distributing  the  more  capable  cricketers  over  a 
wider  area.  Instead  of  a  limitation  to  three  or  four  of  older 
standing,  there  are  now  fourteen  counties  reckoned  as  first-class, 
all  alike  offering  opportunities  for  players  to  attain  to  the  front 
rank.  Hence  the  task  of  determining  the  relative  merits  of 
players,  where  there  are  so  many  of  mnch  the  same  calibre,  has 
become  a  matter  of  greater  responsibility.  No  doubt  there  would 
always  be  some  five  or  six  with  regard  to  whose  fitness  there 
wonld  be  absolute  unanimity.  It  is  in  filling  up  the  last  few 
places  that  questions  begin  to  arise,  as  is  bound  to  be  the  case 
when  a  second  team  could  be  chosen  almost,  if  not  quite,  capable 
of  holding  its  own  with  that  originally  selected. 

In  one  respect  only,  perhaps,  would  it  be  really  difficult  to 
find  a  capable  understudy  just  now  in  the  choice  of  the  best 
eleven  to  represent  the  Gentlemen.  There  may  be  wicket-keepers 
almost  as  good  as  Mr.  Gregor  McGregor.  I  say  '  may  '  advisedly, 
because  that  at  least  might  be  open  to  some  doubt.  But  to 
name  any  amateur  at  the  present  time  who  is  his  equal  as  a 
wicket-keeper  and  batsman  combined  is  impossible.  Messrs. 
W.  G.  Grace,  A.  E.  Stoddart,  F.  S.  Jackson,  S.  M.  J.  Woods, 
and  K.  S.  Banjitsinhji,  too,  may  fairly  be  considered  indispensable 
to  a  really  representative  side  of  amateur  cricketers  on  their 
present  form,  Mr,  Woods'  leg  has  given  him  so  much  trouble 
of  late  that  he  is  not  the  dangerous  bowler  he  was  two  or  three 
years  ago.  Still,  he  is  worth  playing,  if  only  as  a  batsman  and 
field,  in  both  of  which  capacities  he  has  been  alike  conspicuous 
this  season.  Mr.  H.  T.  Hewett,  though  he  has  given  up  county 
cricket,  is  still,  as  he  has  shown  this  summer,  the  best  left-handed 
batsman  of  the  day,  and  as  a  hitter  would  not  be  out  of  place 
in  any  side.  If  only  on  his  form  in  Australia  last  winter,  Mr. 
A.  C.  MacLaren  could  not  be  left  out,  and  there  are  now  few 
better  batsmen.  Nor  could  Buch  a  Bterling  and  consistent  scorer 
as  Mr.  H.  W.  Baiubridge  be  omitted  from  the  very  best  amateur 
eleven.  Mr.  Ernest  Smith,  though  he  is  not  able  to  play  regularly 
till  August,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  all-round  cricketers — one 
who  might  change  the  whole  course  of  a  match  either  by  liis  fast 
bowling  or  his  brilliant  batting.  So  far  I  have  got  ten  for  the 
Gentlemen  in  Messrs.  W.  G.  Grace,  A.  E.  Stoddart,  F.  S.  Jackson, 
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S.  M.  J.  Woods,  G.  McGregor,  E.  Smith,  K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji, 
H.  W.  Bainbridge,  A,  C.  MacLareu,  and  H.  T.  Hewett,  unless  it 
were  thought  that  the  last  named  does  not  play  enough  first- 
class  cricket  now  to  give  him  a  claim  to  be  considered  representa- 
tive. 

In  representative  matches  it  is  of  course  best  to  rely  as  much 
as  poBBible  on  players  of  experience.  For  this  reason  I  have 
not  included  any  of  the  present  University  men,  although  the 
all-rovmd  cricket  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry,  the  Oxonian,  would  be  of 
service.  Sir  T.  C.  O'Brien  could  hardly  be  spared,  and  my  only 
doubts  are  whether  there  would  be  enough  bowling.  Slow  bowling 
of  any  class  just  now  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  amateur 
cricket,  and  with  Messrs.  Woods,  Jackson,  and  Smith  in  the  eleven, 
place  conld  hardly  be  found  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Kortright  or  Mr,  W.  C. 
Hedley.  My  choice  would,  indeed,  rest  between  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Mason  and  C.  B.  Fry,  and  on  recent  form  I  think  I  should  prefer 
the  former.  Juat  now  it  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  best 
amateur  bowlers  can  bat  as  well,  and  in  this  respect  both  Fry  and 
Mason  would  uphold  the  character  of  the  side.  Mr.  C.  L. 
Townsend  has  lately  done  such  good  service  for  GrloucesterBhire 
that  I  do  not  quite  like  to  pass  him  without  mention. 

Of  the  Players  even  more  than  the  Gentlemen  it  could  be 
said  that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  two  different  elevens  of  very 
much  the  same  strength.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  no  team 
of  Players  would  be  fully  representative  without  Shrewsbury  and 
Lohmann,  provided  always  that  they  were  really  fit  and  well.  As 
unfortunately  both  are  uncertain  quantities  just  now,  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  include  them,  although  the  latter  did  his  work 
thoroughly  well  at  the  Oval  against  the  Gentlemen  in  July.  As 
batsmen  Abel  and  Albert  Ward  would  be  among  the  firat  selected, 
and,  though  he  has  hardly  been  quite  so  successful  this  summer, 
Gunn  could  not  well  be  left  out.  Briggs'  all-round  cricket  has 
not  been  anything  like  up  to  his  best  standard  since  he  returned 
from  Australia,  and  as  a  slow  bowler  Peel  would  still  be  accepted 
as  the  best  choice,  more  particularly  as  he  is  in  addition  a  good 
bat  and  field.  Neither  Bichardson  nor  Mold,  the  two  best  fast 
bowlers  of  the  day,  could  well  be  omitted,  and,  though  also  a  fast 
bowler,  Davidson  has  batted  so  consistently  this  season  that 
he  ought  to  he  worthy  of  a  place.  Chatterton,  Brown,  Maurice 
Bead,  and  Walter  Quaife  have  all  done  well  with  the  bat  this 
summer,  and  though  mindful  of  Brown's  performances  in  Aus- 
tralia, I  should  still  at  the  moment  prefer  Chatterton,  Storer 
and  Lilley  are  both  first-class  wicket-keepers,  as  well  as  good 
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batsmen.  Still,  with  such  a,  lot  of  last  bowling,  I  should  myself 
prefer  Storer,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  used  to  take  such  a  trio 
as  Davidson,  Porter,  and  Mr.  G.  G.  Walker,  This  makes  nine 
certainties,  in  the  persons  of  Abel,  Richardson,  Gunn,  Mold,  A. 
Ward,  Peel,  Davidson,  Chatterton,  and  Storer.  Another  place 
could  hardly  be  better  filled  than  by  Hayward,  who  is  not  only 
one  of  the  best  batsmen  of  the  year,  but  one  of  the  meat  useful 
bowlers  on  certain  wickets.  If  the  ground  happened  to  be  all  in 
favour  of  the  ball,  Wainwright  might  be  included.  But  a  free 
bat  like  Flowers,  Sugg,  or  M.  Bead  would  perhaps  fill  the  last 
place.  Flowers'  bowling  would  give  him  the  best  of  a  comparison 
with  the  others,  but  I  should  on  the  whole  prefer  such  a  useful 
all-round  cricketer  as  Alec  Heame,  if  only  on  the  score  that 
this  would  give  another  slow  bowler.  To  sum  up,  then,  my 
choice  for  eleven  to  represent  the  Players  would  be  Abel, 
Bichardson,  Hayward,  Gunn,  Mold,  A.  Ward,  Peel,  Davidson, 
Storer,  Chatterton,  and  Alec  Heame. 

From  the  analysts  here  given  of  the  amateurs  and  professional 
cricketers,  it  would  not  of  course  be  difficult  to  get  something  like 
an  idea  of  the  best  combination,  to  my  mind,  in  the  selection  of  a 
side  to  represent  England  in  what  the  Australians  are  wont  to 
call  test  matches.  In  these  it  is  of  even  greater  importance  to 
have  as  many  who  possess  the  double  capacity  of  good  batting  and 
good  bowling.  Mr.  Woods  did  present  these  credentials,  but  as 
already  stated  his  leg  is  liable  to  give  way,  and  I  am  a  httle 
doubtful  whether  he  ought  to  be  included.  Still  he  is  such  a 
dangerous  as  well  as  plucky  bat,  so  hard-working  and  brilliant  in 
the  field,  that  with  the  chajice  of  his  bowling  thrown  in  he  would 
be  worth  risking.  '  W.  G.'  of  course  would  by  universal  consent 
be  given  a  place,  and  Messrs.  A.  E.  Stoddart  and  F.  S.  Jackson  would 
be  certainties,  In  the  lack  of  alow  bowlers  of  any  pretensions, 
Peel's  claims  would  be  very  strong,  emphasised  as  they  are  by  his 
high  reputation  both  as  a  run-getter  and  in  the  field.  Abel  has 
been  one  of  the  most  consistent  batsmen  of  the  season,  so  that  on 
public  form  he  would  be  one  of  the  very  first  choices.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  on  this  year's  form  no  eleven  would  be  representative 
of  England  without  him.  The  same  remark  would  equally  apply 
to  Albert  Ward,  whose  batting  in  England  this  summer  does  not 
seem  to  have  suffered  to  the  smallest  extent  from  the  tour  with 
Mr,  Stoddart  in  Australia.  Another  cricketer  who  could  certainly 
not  be  left  out  if  a  record  of  continuous  success  this  year  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  qualification  is  K.  S.  Banjitsinhji.  I  am  naturally 
assuming  that  no  exception  would  be  taken  to  his  inclusion  in  an 
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elevcD  representing  England.  Considering  that  he  has  learned 
his  cricket  entirely  in  England,  and  that  he  has  represented  the 
Gentlemen  against  the  Players  this  season,  as  well  as  played 
such  an  important  part  in  county  cricket,  any  such  objection 
would  now  be  out  of  the  qutistion.  From  what  I  have  already 
said,  it  will  be  inferred  that  I  have  a  very  great  opinion  of  Mr.  G. 
McGregor  as  wicket-keeper,  and  though  it  is  high  praise  to  select 
him  before  Storer  or  Lilley,  I  would  give  him  the  preference. 
Only  two  places  have  to  be  filled  up  to  complete  the  eleven, 
and  as  these  must  go  to  bowlers,  my  choice  would  fall  on 
Eicbardson  and  Mold.  Fast  bowling  has  never  been  to  the  taste 
of  the  Australians  on  English  wickets,  so  that  this  pair  should  be 
included  without  a  doubt.  With  Mr.  S.  M.  J.  Woods  out  of  the 
'  calculation  as  a  bowler,  I  am  a  little  dubious  whether  the  attack 
would  be  quite  strong  enough,  and  in  place  of  the  Somerset 
captain  I  might  substitute  Hayward  or  Alec  Heame.  With  Peel, 
Kichardson,  Mold,  Mr.  F.  S.  Jackson,  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Stoddart,  and  Abel,  should  occasion  arise,  as  changes,  there 
would  be  variety  enough  in  the  bowling.  With  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Stoddart,  Mr.  F.  S.  Jackson,  Peel,  Mr.  K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji, 
Abel,  Hayward  or  Alec  Heame,  and  A.  Ward  and  Mr.  6.  McGregor, 
we  have  at  least  nine  batsmen  all  of  them  thoroughly  capable  of 
making  a  good  score.  Gunn  seems  not  at  his  best  just  now,  and 
I  have  omitted  Shrewsbury  because  of  his  doubtful  health,  or  he 
would  have  been  among  the  first  selected. 

C.  W.  ALCOCK. 
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BY  HEDLEY  PEEK 

HUNTING.    No.    II 

If  there  is  one  book  beyond  all  others  which  is  hkely  to  make  a 
huntinft  man  disregard  the  tenth  commandment,  it  ia  '  The  noble 
art  of  Venerie,'  by  George  Turberville,  and  in  this  matter  it  seems 
necessary  to  bring  a  charge  against  our  national  collection.  It  is 
sometimes  greedy. 

There  are  two  perfect  copies  of  this  book  and,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  one  or  two  imperfect  ones,  in  my  town  hbrary ;  but  though 
I  much  desired  to  carry  off 
one  of  these  into  the  country, 
it  was  impossible  to  persuade 
the  officials  to  allow  me  to 
do  so.  In  vain  did  I  lay  be- 
fore them  choice  black-letter 
tracts  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, copies  of  which  they 
did  not  possess,  in  exchange. 
They  offered  gold,  even  notes, 
or  a  bill  on  the  Treasury,  but 
not  Turberville.   It  is  against 

the  rules  to  part  with  a  dupli-  

cate,  except  under  most  ex-  ""^  hound 

ceptional  circumstances.    So 

I  sold  my  tracts,  went  on  a  tour  of  inspection  outside,  and  at 
last  alighted  on  a  copy  which  was  perfect,  but  alas  !  so  beautifully 
bound,  that  there  seemed  little  doubt  its  owner  would  realise  the 
full  value  of  the  work. 

This  fear  proved  more  than  justified ;  it  is  not  a  light  book,  bat 
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the  price  Damed  would  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  ot  the  gold 
required  to  buy  it.     However,  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  copy,  and 
when  at  last,  some  time  afterwards,  it  came  up — as  books  have  a 
way  of  doing — at  Sotheby's,  I  had  only  one  serious  competitor  in 
Quaritch,  and  finally  secured 
it  at  a  reasonable  price.     It 
is  now  before  me,  and  on  ac- 
count of   its   being   the  first 
English   illustrated    sporting 
book,   of   any   importance,  I 
propose  to  review  it. 

If  in  the  year  1576  there 
were  reviewers  who  dealt 
with  contemporary  works 
after  the  manner  of  latter-day 
criticism,  the  following  notice 
might  have  appeared : — 
FALLOW  HOUND  Master    George    Turber- 

ville,  who  hath  gathered  to 
himself  whatsoever  fame  pertaineth  unto  the  lesser  poets,  seemeth 
to  be  awearied  of  sending  forth  broadsheets  of  occasional  verses, 
which  none,  save  the  Dorsetshire  squire,  careth  to  read.     Thus  we 
now  find  him  garmented  in  novel  habiliments ;  the  writer  of  little 
verses,    O     ye    gods !     hath 
changed     himself    into    one 
holding     authority    in     the 
matter  of    sport.      Yet    the 
temptation    of    many    false 
lengths,  and  of  still  more  evil 
rhymes,  doth  still  beset  him, 
and  to  the  poor  dogges  he 
casteth   his   doggerel  freely ; 
moreover,  not  being  content 
with  his  own  most  sorrow- 
ful    productions,     it     hath 
seemed  good  to  him  to  gather 

aid  from  others,  to  wit,  Mas-  dun  hound 

ter  George  Gascoigne,   who 

writeth  in  praise  of  the  sport,  and  M.Q.,  who  praiseth  the  author. 
Now  it  seemeth  well  that  we  should  declare  ourselves  to  have 
been  guilty  of  the  thought  even  that  M.  Q,  might  be  the  great 
G.  T.,  and  no  other,  for  which  base  imagination  we  do  hasten 
to  tender  our  redress,  and  in  showing  forth  our  contrition  we 
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print  two  verses  of  this  commcDdation,  it  not  being  oar  purpose 
to  offer  other  words  of  praise. 

'  M.    Q.    IN    PRAISE   OF   THIS   BOOK!! 

Who  list;  to  leame  the  properties  of  hounds, 

7o  breed  them  first,  and  then  to  make  them  good. 

To  teach  them  know,  both  voyce  and  home,  by  sounds, 

To  cure  them  eke  from  all  that  hurts  then-  blotid : 

Let  him  but  buye  this  booke.     So  shall  be  find 

As  much  as  may  (for  hounds)  content  hia  mind. 

Wherefore  my  Muse  must  recognise  the  same, 
Aa  worthy  prayse,  and  better  worth  the  price, 
A  pleasant  booke,  for  Peeres  of  noble  name. 
An  honest  booke,  to  recreate  the  wise : 
A  Booke  well  bought,  God  graunt  it  so  be  sold. 
For  sure  such  Bookes  are  better  worth  than  gold.' 

Now  may  our  reader  judge  lor  himself  the  value  of  these 
poems.  A  man  who  shall,  without  excuse  of  the  spelling,  rhyme 
good  with  bloud,  might,  it  seemeth  to  us,  do  whatsoever  he  listeth. 

And  (tor  ourselves)  we  at  this  point  did  find 
As  much  as  may  (for  verse)  content  our  mind. 

Coming  now  unto  that  part  which  runneth  to  prose,  we  arc 
struck  with  even  more  of  amazement,  bo  great  is  the  confidence 
which  our  author  seeth  well 
to  repose  in  the  ignoi's.nce 
of  his  reSfders.  Hath  Latin 
fallen  into  the  place  of  a  for- 
gotten tongue?  Is  the  lan- 
guage of  Brittany  unknown 
in  Britain  ?  Nay,  Master 
Turberville,  thou  wilt  not  do ; 
we  are  gifted  with  much 
charity,  even  to  those  who 
do  annex  the  work  of  other 
writers.  A  translation  tem- 
pered with  many  grave  errors 

might,  moreover,  he  forgiven  "■  "uberts  hound 

thee,  but  when  thou  bringest 

together  these  most  faulty  translations,  coupled  with  such  leanings 
unto  thine  own  original  sin. 

Such  work  we  acorn,  and  deem  it  truth  to  say, 
That  Buro  thy  book  is  worth  no  more  than  clay. 

NO.  11,  VOL.  1.  Q 
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Though  such  a  criticism  would  have  been  as  just  as  many  we 
read  to-day,  it  is  improbable  that  anything  like  it  was  printed. 
But  if  a  review  of  this  kind  appeared,  it  had  no  effect  upon  the 


public,  for  the  book  was  highly  appreciated  at  the  time,  and  is,  as 
I  have  shown,  considered  to-day  better  worth  than  gold. 

Having  pointed  out  where  the  weak  places  may  be  fomid,  in 
the  popular  kindly  spirit,  I  will  now  hasten  to  counteract  the 
impression  by  deahng  with  it  as  an  ancient  work,  which  is  of 
course  quite  a  different  matter. 

George  Turberville,  bom  in  1530,  was  the  eon  of  a  Dorsetshire 
squire,  and  at  one  time  acted  as  secretary  to  Kandolph,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Russia.  He  was  a 
writer  of  verse,  essayist,  and  translator,  but  his  scholarly  acquire- 
ments did  not  interfere  with  his  love  of  sport.  He  seems  to  have 
taken  considerable  trouble  in  gathering  together  all  the  available 
information  on  hunting  from  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England, 
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before  writing  his  book.  If  his  translations  are  somewhat  free,  he 
had  at  least  the  advantage  of  understanding  his  subject,  and  enter- 
ing thoroughly  into  the  older  spirit  of  the  works  which  he  consulted, 
and  this  is  a  good  deal  more  than  can  be  said  of  too  many  of  his 


The  first  edition  of  '  The  noble  art  of  Venerie '  was  pub- 
lished in  1576,  and  the  second  edition  in  1611.  In  this  book  the 
author,  to  use  bis  own  words,  has  '  set  down  the  natures  and 
hunting  of  as  many  chases  as  I  think  chaseable,  namely  of  the 
hart,  buck,  roe,  wild  goat,  boar,  bare,  cony,  fox,  badger,  wild  cat 
and  otter,  together  with  three  not  in  use  here  with  us  In  England, 
the  wolf,  the  bear,  and  the  reindeer.' 


The  importance  of  the  hart  over  all  other  beasts  of  chase 
at  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  the  space  devoted  to  the 
subject,  110  pages  against  80  to  the  other  14  '  sundry  chases.' 

The  book  commences  with  a  rather  amusing,  but  wholly 

43 
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mythical,  chapter  on  the  antiquity  of  hounds,  at  the  end  of  which 
Turberville  arrives,  by  a  somewhat  involved  process  of  reasoning, 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  Trojans  were  the  first  who  brought  the 
race  of  hounds  into  this  country,  and  that  the  white  hounds  found 
in  France  came  from  Barbary.  Being,  however,  evidently  conscious 
of  having  become  somewhat  mixed,  he  concludes  by  saying,  '  I 


COUPLING  THE  HOUNDS 

will  set  downe  none  other  thing  of  the  antiquity  of  hounds,  but 
I  will  write  hereafter  of  the  nature  and  complexions  as  well  of 
white  hounds  as  of  fallow,  dunne  and  blacke,  which  sorts  are 
most  commodious  for  princes  and  gentlemen.'  He  thereupon 
gives  us  a  chapter  on  each  of  these  varieties,  illustrations  from 
which  are  reproduced. 

The  white  dog  or  Baux  was  in  small  estimation  at  first,  being 
shy  of  water,  especially  in  cold  weather ;  also  somewhat  delicate. 
The  great  advantages  which  it  possessed  were  keenness  of  scent, 
endurance  during  heat  and  a  tendency  to  keep  with  other  hounds, 
'  being  not  easily  broken  with  throng  of  the  riders  or  the  noyse, 
and  cry  of  many  men,  keeping  chase  better  without  change  tban 
any  other  kind  of  di^' ' 
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The  tallow,  or  old  British  hound,  was  swifter  than  the  white, 
keener  in  hunting,  feared  neither  cold  nor  water,  and  was  very 
hardy  ;  at  the  same  time  more  difficult  to  train. 

The  Dunne  hound  seems  to  have  had  power  of  great  endu- 


A   HUNT   BREAKFAST 


ranee  in  cold  weather,  but  to  have  been  sensitive  to  heat,  easily 
npset  by  noise  or  cowed  by  the  whip.  '  They  have  such  emula- 
tion amongst  themselves  that  they  know  the  voices  of  their  fellows 
and  when  they  be  sure  or  not,  for  if  they  be  babblers  and  lyers 
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they  will  not  lightly  follow  them.  They  sticke  much  upon  know- 
ledge of  their  master,  and  especially  his  voice  and  his  horn,  and 
will  do  for  him  more  than  for  any  other  huntsman.' 

The  black,  or  St.  Hubert's  Hounds,  so  called  hecanse  '  the 
Abbots  of  St.  Hubert  had  always  kept  some  of  this  race  in 
honour  of  the  Saint,  who  was  a  great  hunter  with  St.  Eustace,' 
were  mighty  of  body,  short-legged,  slow,  but  of  keen  scent.  They 
were  chiefly  used  for  foxes  and  boars,  not  being  swift  enough  for 
stag-hunting. 

The  modem  bloodhound  is  probably  a  cross  from  this  last 
breed,  and  our  foxhound  a  judicious  combination  of  all  of  them. 
Anyone,  however,  who  is  interested  in  watching  a  pack  at  work, 
will,  I  think,  still  notice  the  same  peculiarities  of  race  cropping 
out  here  and  there ;  white  hounds  being  still  sensitive  to  cold, 
dun  to  heat,  noise,  &c.  But  the  subject  is  too  lengthy  a  one  to 
enter  upon  here. 

After  this  follow  five  chapters  on  Breeding,  which  are  not  of 
sufficient  interest  to  c.all  for  special  notice,  and  one  chapter  oo  the 
Kennels,  an  illustration  from  which  is  reproduced. 

From  p.  30  to  p.  140  will  be  found  the  most  minute  and 
accurate  account  of  stag  hunting  in  our  own  or  any  language. 
Though  written  about  1570,  it  includes  many  translations  from 
earlier  works,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  sport  as  it  was  followed  in 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  during  which  time 
hunting  first  began  to  mean  the  chasing  and  killing  of  an  animal 
chosen  from  a  number  of  the  same  kind,  and  not  as  heretofore 
either  an  enormous  butchery,  or  an  attack  on  the  first  beast  that 
was  found. 

This  science  called  for  careful  judgment,  patience,  tact  and 
experience.  It  was  first  of  all  necessary  to  select  a  hart,  buck  or 
roe,  and  for  this  purpose  the  day  before  the  hunting  party,  notice 
was  sent  to  each  '  Hunt '  or  '  Huntsman  '  as  we  should  call  him. 
The  country  over  which  it  was  proposed  to  hunt  would  be  divided 
into  districts,  and  there  might  be  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  of  these 
men  who  would  each  receive  notice  to  find  out  a  suitable  quarry. 
Having  received  this  message,  the  '  Hunt '  is  advised  to  go  to  bed 
early  that  he  may  rise  earlier. 

'  When  he  is  up  and  ready,  let  him  drink  a  good  draught,  and 
not  forget  to  fill  his  bottle  with  good  wine.  That  done  let  him 
take  his  hound  and  go  to  the  wood.' 

Our  author  then  devotes  some  twenty  pages  to  instructions 
for  the  benefit  of  this  unfortunate  man  who,  besides  having  charge 
of  the  hounds  and  bloodhounds,  had  to  select  a  deer  and  assist  in 
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hunting  it.     These  instructions  are  most  interesting,  bnt  it  will  be 
impossible  to  do  more  than  refer  to  them. 

In  the  forest  over  which  the '  Hunt '  had  charge,  without  seeing 
the  deer,  he  was  expected  to  know  the  number  of  stags,  to  judge 


UNCOUPLINO  THE 

age,  size,  height  of  antlers,  and  finally  to  trace  and  be  able  to 
point  out  positively  the  place  where  the  hart  he  considered  most  ■ 
suitable  for  sport  might  be  found.  The  choice  made,  and  if 
approved  over  that  of  the  other  huntsmen,  the  animal  once  started 
had  to  be  followed  up  without  losing  the  scent,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  previous  observations ;  also  the  slot  identified  and  not 
confused  with  that  of  any  beast  of  the  same  kind  or  age,  for  often 
the  tired  aniinal  would  try  to  place  some  fresh  stag  in  its  stead. 
Owing  to  the  slowness  of  horses  and  hounds,  such  precautions 
were  absolutely  necessary  or  the  chase  would  have  been  endless. 

The  bloodhounds  used  for  the  purpose  of  tracking  the  deer 
did  not  originally  differ  from  the  others  in  breed.     If  a  dog  had  a 
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good  nose  but  was  too  slow  for  hunting,  he  was  drafted  into  the 
bloodhound  kennels.  From  these  'whose  legges  are  lowe  and 
short,  and  who  find  themselves  neither  of  swiftness  or  courage,' 
came,  I  fancy,  the  modem  breed  of  bloodhound. 

When  the  huntsmen  had  selected  each  a  deer,  it  was  their 
duty  to  meet  at  the  place  of  asaembly  and  to  report  to  the  prince, 
or  master  of  the  game,  upon  '  slot,  view,  entry,  posts,  ahaturee, 
fewnish  and  such  other  tokens,  every  man  rehearsing  what  he  had 
seen.' 

Some  lines  by  our  author  on  these  grand  hunting  assemblies 
may  be  of  interest.      The  place  having  been  chosen,  wagons. 


carts,  and  laden  niules  appeared  on  the  scene,  bearing  '  bottles 
and  barrels  of  noble  wine  to  make  men's  hearts  to  swell ' ;  while 
for  edibles  we  find  many  luxuries  mentioned  : 

For  whiles,  cold  loins  of  veal,  cold  capon,  beefe  and  goose. 
With  pygeoD  pyes,  and  mutton  cold,  are  set  on  hunger  loose.' 
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After  the  company  have  eaten  and  drunk  fo  their  hearts' 
content,  having  not  yet  learned  the  advantage  of  a  quiet  smoke, 
they  amuse  themselves  and  the  master  with  a  little  desultory 
fighting. 

'  The  field  thus  fought  and  done  the  huntsmen  come  again, 

Of  whom  some  one  upon  his  knee  shall  tell  the  prince  full  plain ; ' 

which  he  proceeds  to  do  in  the  following  verses. 

{Mmgpnimtinit,  (mtLnge)  toflineMtlta;, 

XatlbitliaiU  limit  IsttticeaulbtniiiKi 

•ate  Mtjiiaic  dace,  btlime  1(01  Onlcaiw;. 

tHWf<nnxlm;t|l,4aiiaUeoa:biiWetjKiis»' 

mfeiitintClitiieliitUtiitimniggtEUiisi, 

ffiiitereltliinii»t«iiol°<t)CTl»i»mwfMiiMf, 

Ktaii|tMntcDaEn(ntcunlnttBt^*ntne> 

fliaSncctnitC^aaKttannMbttcaa, 

KaHmtnittaitaaamttt'imamn, 

aititnaittiuaiitloliiiltgaiiieamgiii 

WiMtminigtttcaMiiihcctieittngtittttimt, 

•Hiit«n>»*a»lm«n»,>agMnaiiittci(Wiiu 

Mttgttoa4ia(meUe!ie)aninaieinll, 

Cntginwiinta'itoinake{Mf^;tUtWI« 

01a tin  tone 4Swtl4iiUralB!ieii|iltifttHni; 
%t  t^  nmtirafe,  (S)  noHeKIng)  ftO)  Itmr, 
fDoiiimMDn||o;(r,ttstMtm«iiiainiriie, 
■nliuqu  9ait.liintiitte,>Mt9aii|ili>  totfda,. 

C«»lmeUi8:(ltU^)bMiiicntttii>. 

After  writing  the  above  onr  author  seems  to  be  rather  doubt- 
ful whether  it  would  be  wise  of  the  huntsman  to  speak  so  freely, 
for  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  It  is  convenient  that  a  huntsman  be  well 
stayed  and  temperate  in  his  speech,  for  al  hunters  which  have 
regard  to  the  pleasure  of  their  venery  ought  to  bee  sober  and 
modest  in  talke,  hut  at  these  days  they  take  more  delight  in 
eihptying  of  the  bottles  than  they  have  regard  to  their  tongues.' 

Some  seven  or  eight  relays  of  horses  and  hounds  having  been 
posted  at  convenient  places,  the  huntsman,  whose  hart  has  met 
with  the  master's  approval,  baa  to  seek  ont  its  lair,  and,  for  his 
peace  of  mind,  we  will  trust  find  it.    Bat  the  party  are  no  sooner 
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off  than  Turberville  gets  angry,  and  as  his  words  apply  rather 
aptly  to  some  riders  in  our  own  day,  I  will  quote  them ; 

'  But  now  adayes  I  see  fewe  hunt  the  hart  as  he  ought  to  be 
hunted  for  ,men  give  not  their  hounds  leisure  to  hunt  for  there 
are  so  many  hunters  on  horseback  which  mingle  themselves 
amongst  the  hounds,  crossing  them  and  breaking  their  course  in 
such  sort  that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  hunt  truly,  and 
therefore  I  say  that  it  is  the  horses  which  hunt  and  not  the 
hounds.' 

If  the  '  Hunt '  fail  to  come  upon  any  relay,  and  the  hounds  are 
so  spent  with  the  vehement  heat,  or  out  of  breath,  he  is  advised 
to  mark  the  last  slot  or  view,  and  go  with  the  hounds  into  the 
nearest  village,  where  he  shall  give  them  bread  and  water,  and 
keep  them  under  some  tree  till  the  heat  be  over.  Then  about 
three  o'clock  return  to  the  slot  and  draw  before  the  hounds, 
cheering  and  comforting  them. 

With  such  intervals  of  rest  and  sleep  the  chase  of  a  single 
deer  would  sometimes  last  for  two  or  even  three  days ;  but  at  last 
the  hart  is  spent.  '  His  last  refuge  is  the  water,  which  hunters 
call  the  soile,  and  he  will  commonly,  therefore,  rather  descend 
down  the  stream  than  swim  against  it,  especially  if  the  hounds 
run  well.  But  it  seemeth  he  hath  naturally  this  understanding, 
that  he  knowetb  if  he  shnld  swimme  against  the  streame  when 
he  goeth  to  the  soile  the  hounds  would  have  greater  scent  of  him 
than  when  he  descendeth  downe  the  streame  for  the  wind  would 
always  beare  the  scent  upon  them. 

'  The  huntsman  should  keep  near  to  the  river,  for  sometimes 
the  hart  will  lye  under  the  water  all  but  his  very  nose,  or  may  lye 
in  some  bed  of  bulrushes,  so  that  they  might  leave  him  behind 
them,  and  then  assoone  as  they  were  past,  he  might  go  counter 
backe  againe  the  same  way  that  he  came.  And  here  I  think  it 
not  amisse  to  advertise  you,  that  an  hart  dreadeth  the  Northeme 
and  the  Southeme  winds  much  more  than  he  doth  the  Easterly  and 
Westerly  winds,  in  such  sort  that  when  he  seeketh  to  breake  from 
the  hounds  endways  over  the  champaigne,  if  he  feele  either  a 
Northwind  or  a  Southwind  blow,  he  will  never  runne  into  it,  but 
takes  it  in  his  tayle.' 

'  Also  there  be  some  Harts  which,  when  they  rise  out  of  their 
layres,  will  halt  or  fall  down  upon  their  belly  before  the  hunts- 
men, and  seeme  to  reele  and  royle  before  the  hounds  as  if  they 
were  spent ;  by  such  subtleties  you  may  judge  that  they  are  olde 
beaten '  Deare,  and  well  breathed,  and  will  stand  long  before  your 
'  WeU  tried. 
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hooods,  trnsting  much  in  their  force  and  swiftness.  When  a  hart 
is  spent  indeed  he  bears  his  head  low,  putting  his  nose  down  to 
the  ground ;  if  he  espie  a  man  he  rayseth  up  his  head  and 
maketh  great  bounds  and  leaps  on  hie,  as  though  bee  were  iuatly 
and  fresh,  but  sucb  frisks  will  not  last  long,  for  when  he  is  a  little 
past  by  he  will  stretch  out  bis  necke  again  as  before  said.' 

At  last  the  bart  is  at  bay.    '  But  you  shall  understand  then  that 
there  are  bayes  in  tbe  water  and  bayes  on  the  land,  and  if  the 


THE   BLOODHOUND'S   REWARD 

harte  be  in  deepe  water  the  best  thing  the  huntsman  can  do  shall 
be  to  couple  up  his  houndes,  for  tbe  hart  which  is  spent  will  not 
willingly  leave  a  great  water ;  let  him  put  off  his  clothes  and 
swim  to  him  with  a  dagger  ready  drawne. 

'  It  hath  been  my  happe  oftentimes  to  kill  in  ibis  sort,  very 
greate  barts  and  that  in  sigbt  of  persons  all  diverse  witnesses, 
and  afterwards  I  have  guided  their  dead  bodyes  to  the  hauke 
swimming. 
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'  When  you  see  the  hart  at  bay  on  the  land,  take  up  the 
hounds  and  when  the  hart  tumeth  head  to  flee,  galloppe  roundly 
in  and  before  he  have  leisure  to  turn  upon  yoii.  It  is  a  thing 
easie  ynough  to  kill  him  with  your  sword.' 

When  the  hart  is  killed  all  the  huntsmen  which  be  at  the  fall 


of  him  shall  blow,  to  the  end  that  the  rest  of  the  company  may 
come  in.  Being  assembled,  they  shall  bring  the  hounds  to  the 
deer,  and  let  them  all  bite  and  tear  him  about  the  neck.  Then 
shall  the  hart  be  Ir'  'lack  with  his  forefeet  upwards, 
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and  the  chief  huntsman  shall  hold  the  deer  by  the  forefeet  while 
the  prince  or  chief  test  the  thickness  of  the  flesh  by  drawing  a 
knife  through  it.  This  being  done,  the  latter  shall  draw  his 
sword  and  cut  off  the  deer's  head.  '  For  they  take  delight  to  try 
the  edge  of  their  sword  and  the  goodness  of  their  arms.'  The 
neck  and  head  are  then  given  to  the  hounds,  the  antlers  only 
being  saved  as  a  memorial. 

Now  once  more  is  it  the  time  of  feasting.  The  deer  having 
been  skinned,  the  choicest  parts  are  presented  to  the  master, 
while  the  chief  huntsman  takes  as  his  reward  the  right  shoulder. 
Then  may  all  take  pleasure  of  the  sweet  dainty  morsels  that 
remain,  having  dressed  them  on  charcoal.  The  compEiny,  be- 
tween the  hearty  draughts  of  wine,  shall  now  rejoice  and  recreate 
their  noble  minds  with  the  rehearsal  of  which  hound  hunted 
best,  and  which  huntsman  hunted  most  like  a  woodman,  calling 
the  favourite  hounds  and  huntsmen,  and  rewarding  them  notably, 
as  hath  been  the  custom  of  all  noble  persons  to  do. 

And  now,  borrowing  the  words  of  our  esteemed  author,  I  will 
for  the  time  being  '  hold  my  peace  lor  brevity.' 
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Among  all  athletic  exercises,  the  art  of  fencing  is.  peculiarly  suited 
to  women,  because  strength  is  not  bo  necessary  to  make  a  good 
fencer  as  quickness  of  eye  and  limb,  lightness  of  build,  suppleness, 
and  a  certain  delicacy  and  precision  in  the  play  of  the  foil.  The 
famous  French  saying  describes  this  exactly  ;  '  Hold  your  foil  as 
if  you  had  a  little  bird  in  your  heind  :  firmly  enough  not  to  let  it 
escape,  and  yet  not  tightly  enough  to  crush  it.' '  One  of  the 
greatest  qualities  in  a  good  fencer  is  this  delicate  handling  and 
play  of  the  foil ;  it  is  called  doigte  (fingering),  and  is  a  natural 
gift  almost  impossible  to  acquire.  A  heavy  grip  would  be  fatal 
to  all  play  of  the  foil,  which  must  move  lightly  and  rapidly,  with 
a  scarcely  perceptible  motion  of  the  first  finger  and  thumb,  bo 
that  it  seems  itself  instinct  with  life.  A  well-balanced  foil  should 
hardly  be  felt  in  the  hand,  and  the  slightest  pressure  of  the 
fingers  suffices  to  direct  it.  The  whole  art  of  fencing  is  con- 
centrated, so  to  speak,  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb ;  the 
other  fingers  only  close  on  the  hilt  to  give  their  help  when  needed, 
and  must  loosen  their  bold  the  moment  the  attack  or  parry  is 
over — they  must  always  /eel  the  hilt,  but  rarely  press  it.  The 
sentiment  du  fer  is  closely  allied  to  this  gift  of  doigtS ;  it  is  a 
peculiarly  acute  perception,  which,  at  the  mere  contact  of  your 
foil  with  your  adversary's,  seems  to  reveal  what  attack  he  is 
meditating ;  it  is  the  '  second  sight '  of  fencing. 

Limbemess  of  wrist  is  very  important  to  the  fencer,  and 
pianists  are  sometimes  found  to  have  great  advantages  in  this 
respect  when  they  come  to  handle  the  foils ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  did  happen  to  a  well-known  musician  in  his  youth  to  be 

'  'Tenez  votte  4p*e  commeBi  voua 
pcur  ne  pas  le  loisser  ^happer,  maie 
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ordered  a  course  of  fencing  to  improve  his  staccato  du  poignet. 
Quickness  is  undoubtedly  the  supreme  quality  in  a  fencer,  and 
mental  and  physical  quickness  have  rightly  been  called  '  the  soul 
of  fencing.'     Judgment  {la  tete,^  as  the  French  call  it)  and  cool- 
ness have  to  be  added  to  this  list  of  essentials,  and  probably 
coolness  should  rank 
first,    for    without    it 
judgment    would     be 
thrown  to  the  winds 
in  moments  of  excite- 
ment.    Bertrand  the 
elder,    father  of    the 
great  Bertrand,  had  to 
give    up    assaults  in 
public  early  in  life  be- 
cause all  his  brilliant 
qualities    as  a  fencer 
were  rendered  useless 
by  the   extraordinary 
nervousness        which 
overpowered    him    in 
the    presence    of    an 
audience  —  spectators 
paralysed  by  over-ex- 
citing him. 

Besides  all  these 
mental  and  physical 
qualities,  one  must 
have  an  inborn  love  of 
fencing  for  its  own 
sake,  apart  from    all 

benefickl        hygienic  """  '°""°" 

effects  to   be   derived 

from  it,  and  must  work  at  it  with  enthusiasm.  In  that  way  alone 
can  one  hope  to  become  at  all  proficient  in  this  art,  which  i^ 
more  than  worthy  of  all  the  time  devoted  to  it,  for  it  lends 
grace  and  dignity  to  life  by  its  development  of  our  highest 
physical  qualities.  In  a  fencing  match  every  faculty  is  awake 
and  on  the  stretch,  every  muscle  in  the  body  is  brought  into  play, 
all  latent  fire  in  the  temperament  is  roused  and  communicates 
itself  to  the  foil,  which  answers  with  lightning-Hke  rapidity  to 

'  M.  Vigeut  aajB :  '  After  an  unsucceiiKtuI  fencing  mktch  one  complain 
ol  one's  um,  olMo  of  one'B  lege,  bul  never  of  one's  Uck  of  bead  '■ ' 
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every  flash  of  the  brain.  The  clash  of  the  blades  is  music  to 
one's  ears,  an  electric  current  seems  to  thrill  you  at  the  contEict 
of  your  adversary's  steel,  all  one's  powers  seem  doubled,  and 
everything  is  forgotten  in  the  intense  delight  of  the  moment. 
At  such  times  one  lives  to  the  very  fullest  extent ;  one  under- 
stands the  genius  of  physical  hfe — of  that  glorious  vitality  which 
embraces  existence  with  enthusiasm,  instead  of  enduring  it  as 
a  burden.  Some  fencing  bouts  remain  in  one's  memory  among 
the  supremely  good  moments  of  life.  Assaults  are  also  splendid 
nerve  tonics ;  they  clear  a  brain  addled  by  the  thousand  and 
one  problems  of  the  day.  Unfortunately  many  months  must  pass 
before  a  beginner  can  enjoy 
this  intense  pleasure,  but 
with  a  really  good  teacher 
there  is  nothing  doll  even  in 
the  flrst  elementary  lessons. 
Georges  Robert,  in  hia  ex- 
traordinarily clear  and  prac- 
tical book,  '  La  Science  des 
Armes,'  says  that  there  is  a 
species  of  fencing  match 
which  one  can  allow  a  pupil 
of  a  few  months'  standing 
without  any  risk  of  his 
contracting  bad  habits.  This 
is  an  assault  with  the  master 
himself,  or  with  a  very  good 
amateur  under  the  master's 
eye,  so  that  he  can  after- 
wards correct  the  mistakes  which  were  made — it  serves  as  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  lesson. 

Apart  from  the  delight  and  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from 
fencing  regarded  as  an  art,  it  is  a  very  good  exercise  for  girls,  as 
it  obliges  them  to  hold  themselves  erect,  develops  the  chest, 
strengthens  the  lungs,  teaches  them  to  use  their  limbs  well,  and 
makes  them  light  on  their  feet.  Nearly  all  French  actresses 
fence,  as  they  find  that  it  induces  gracefulness,  ajid  enables  them 
to  move  easily  and  well  on  the  stage. 

Costume  is  very  important  in  fencing,  as  absolute  freedom  of 
motion  is  imperative.  Skirts  are  quite  inadvisable,  especially  for 
beginners,  as  the  master  ought  to  be  able  to  see  the  knees  in  order 
to  insist  on  their  being  kept  well  tunied  out,  instead  of  bending 
inwards,  as  they  too  often  have  a  tendency  to  do  at  first.     When 


SECOND    POSITION 
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the  knees  bend  in,  the  body  is  not  properly  balanced,  and  the 
whole  position  becomes  awkward  and  insecure.  If  this  is  not 
corrected  from  tbe  first,  you  will  never  have  that  perfect  balance 
which  is  so  highly  prized  as  to  be  rated  a  qnahty  apart.  I  should 
advise  short,  full  knickerbockers,  fastened  by  an  elastic  just  above 
the  knee ;  a  close-fitting  coat  with  short  full  skirt.  The  coat 
should  be  double-breasted,  and  all  the  front  part  very  thickly  lined 
and  heavily  wadded  to  protect  the  chest  against  blows  from  the 
foil;  it  should  be  fastened  on  the  shoulder  and  down  the  side 
seam  under  the  arm  to  the  waist,  and  should  then  fall  loosely.  The 
coat  may  be  of  corduroy,  velveteen,  or  linen.  Linen  is  preferable 
for  warm  weather,  of  course,  but  a  string-coloured  corduroy  cloth 
makes  a  very  practical  and  far  from  unbecoming  fencing  costimie. 
The  armholes  and  sleeves  should  be  cut  large,  as  the  slightest 
pressure  fatigues  the  arm.  Flat  fencing  shoes,  such  as  men  wear, 
only  of  hghter  make,  are  the  most  practical  and  least  tiring — it 
it  is  very  difficult  to  balance  yourself  properly  with  heels,  and 
some  fencing-masters  will  not  allow  them  at  all.  A  mask  n-ith 
very  close  meshes  should  be  carefully  chosen — some  of  the  ordinary 
ones  I  have  seen  in  shops  having  large  spaces  through  which  a 
broken  foil  could  easily  penetrate.  The  leather  bibs  to  protect  the 
neck  are  hot  and  not  very  generally  worn,  but  they  are  dis- 
tinctly advisable  in  fencing  matches,  although  unnecessary  at  the 
lesson.  Women's  foils  are  usually  lighter  and  a  trifle  shorter  than 
men's,  and  very  often  mounted  with  a  cnp-hilt,  coquilles,'  which 
are  supposed  to  add  to  the  players'  enjoyment  in  fencing  by  the 
ringing  sound  they  make  when  struck  by  the  foil.  It  may  be  a 
feminine  weakness  to  appreciate  this  sound,  which  I  must  acknow- 
ledge is  very  attractive  to  my  ears,  but  several  well-known  men- 
fencers  in  Paris  have  fallen  victims  to  it,  and  have  totally  discarded 
the  lunettes  guard  more  conomonly  used  by  their  sex.  With  regard 
to  foils,  it  is  odd  how  invariably  beginners  fix  their  eyes  on  tiieir 
adversary's  point,  instead  of  looking  him  straight  in  the  face,  as 
they  should  do.  All  tbe  best  masters  say  this  is  a  habit  which 
cannot  be  acquired  too  soon. 

Ordinary  fencing  gloves  are  too  thickly  wadded  for  perfect 
comfort ;  it  is  better  to  have  them  made  to  order  and  dispense 
with  most  of  the  padding,  as  the  cup-hilt  protects  the  hand. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  fencing-master  from 
abroad,  for  unfortunately  the  art  of  swordmanship  is  generally 
neglected  in  England.     The  days  of  the  Angelos  are  over,  and 

'  This  U  the  sort  o(  guard  thnt  the  tpie  de  combat  haa ;  it  is  a  biobd,  deep,  bof  l4  . 

■haped  shell,  oonstnioted  so  sa  to  afford  slieKei  to  the  hand.  !  '  '- 

HO.  n.  VOL.  I.  B  - 
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hi 

fe 

T 

admirably  repre-  t""«>  PoaxtoN-THE  lunqe 

sented   by  Greco  of 

Rome,  Pini  of  Leghorn,  &c.,  tends  more  and  more  to  resemble 

the  French,  although  it  still  retains  some  characteristics  of  the 

rapier  play  of  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  in  Naples.     The 

Belgians  are  devoted  to  fencing,  and  have  many  fine  swordsmen 

— MM.  Thiriet,  Merckk,  Dupont  (perhaps   the  best  teacher   in 

Brussels),  de  Witte,  &c. — but  their  style  is  absolutely  identical 

with  that  of  the  French,  and  the  same  may  be  Eaid  of  the  beet 

Spanish  fencers.     M.  Vigeant,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Parisian 

masters,   defines   fencing  as  '  the  art   of   hitting  others  without 

being  hit  oneself,' '  which  now  brings  us  to  the  vexed  question 

of  style. 

Until  the  adoption  of  wire  masks  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,  a  fencing  bout  was  a  rather  stately  and  academic  affair. 
For  instance,  it  was  not  etiquette  to  riposte  until  the  adversary 
had  recovered  from  his  lunge  for  fear  of  injuring  his  face — quick- 
ness of  motion  was  usually  banished  from  an  assault  in  order  to 
diminish  the  risk,  for  to  have  wounded  an  opponent  m  the  school 
would  have  been  an  indelible  disgrace  to  a  fencer.  M.  la  Boessi^re, 
the  celebrated  fencing-master  in  Paris,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century,"  invented  and  introduced  wire  masks  in  his  salle 
d'armes  ;  but  there  was  a  great  prejudice  against  them  for  a  Icng 
time,  chiefly  amongst  the  masters.    When,  however,  a  very  serious 

'  '  L'ui  de  toucher  les  autrsa  Bans  £tre  loach6  soi-m^me.' 
.    .*  He  iraa  received  aa  member  of  the  '  Compagnie  dea  Ualtreg  en  fait  d'arrocH  dea 
-'.  ^A^imies  du  Boi,'  Ac.  in  1769. 
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accident  happened,  they  changed  their  attitude  towards  the  mask, 
and  with  its  general  adoption  a  much  more  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic style  of  fencing  came  into  vogue.  Perhaps  M.  la  Boessiere 
has  even  a  greater  claim  to  celebrity  in  the  reputation  of  his 
famous  pupil,  the  Chevalier  de  St,  George,  than  in  this  useful 
invention  of  his.  The  Chevalier  seems  to  have  heen  endowed 
by  nature  with  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  a  perfect  fencer.  He 
was  only  thirteen  when  he  was  confided  to  M.  la  Boeasiere's  care, 
and  his  progress  was  so  rapid  that  at  fifteen  he  could  beat  the 
best  swordsman  of  the  day.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  on  improv- 
ing mitil  the  age  of  forty,  when  he  unfortunately  broke  the  tendon 
of  Achilles  in  his  left  foot  whilst  dancing,  but  in  spite  of  this  dis- 
advantage he  always  got  the  better  of  his  adversary.  The  de- 
scription of  his  sword-play  in  the  younger  La  Boessiere's  '  Traits 
de  I'Art  des  Armes,'  published  in  1818,  is  most  interesting,  and 
shows  that  to  be  classically  correct  in  your  attitude  does  not 
preclude  great  rapidity  of  motion,  nor  render  a  fencer  less  dan- 
gerous or  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  some  of  the  votaries  of  the 
modem  ultra-Bomantic  School  would  have  us  believe.  There  is 
a  curious  old  print  which  represents  St.  George  fencing  with  the 
'  Chevalifere '  d'Eon  de  Beamnont  at  Carlton  House  in  1787, 
before  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  '  many  celebrated  masters.'  The 
'  Chevalifere '  is  dressed  in  a  gown  witti  paniers,  and  wears  a  kind 
of  mob-cap.  It  was  always  remarked  of  St.  George  that,  in 
spite  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  his  lunge  and  riposte,  he 
never  wounded  anyone  in  a  fencing  bout  at  a  time  when  masks 
were  not  yet  generally  worn. 

With  La  Boessiere  fils,  Gomard,  Charlemagne,  Lafaugere  (the 
celebrated  master  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps)  and  the  Provosts,' 
fencing  was  gradually  perfected  as  a  science,  each  of  these  great 
masters  adding  precision  and  finish  whilst  jealously  guarding  the 
classic  traditions.  . 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  century  a  revolution  began  in 
fencing  as  well  as  in  literature,  and  the  '  Bomantic  School '  sprang 
up,  which  hotly  disputed  all  classical  claims  to  superiority.  This 
so-called  romantic  style  of  fencing,  or,  as  M.  Legouv^  aptly  terms 
it,  I'icole  du  coup  touchi,  touchi  avant  tout,  partout  et  n'importe 
comment,  was  first  introduced  into  fencing  by  two  well-knowTi 
masters — Eoussel  and  Lozis — who  soon  found  a  crowd  of 
imitators  and,  as  usual,  of  exaggerators. 

Bertrand,  the  '  Napoleon  of  fence,'  began  his  career  in  the 
midst  of  this  fencing  revolution.  He  had  been  educated  by  his 
I  QnuidKithei  and  fftthra  oi  the  presont  wQll-known  master,  M.  Camille  Provost 
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father  in  the  stricteBt  academic  school,  the  school  which  would 
not  count  the  luckiest  hit  if  it  were  not  given  according  to  the 
severe  rules  of  classic  elegance.  But  his  ardent  temperament 
found  much  which  appealed  to  it  in  the  new  theories,  and,  with 
a  talent  amounting 
almost  to  genius,  he 
appropriated  all  the 
resources  of  the  new 
school  without  dis- 
carding any  of  the 
principles  of  the  old, 
triumphantly  prov- 
ing that,  whilst  re- 
maining as  regular 
and  correct  in  his 
atti  tudes  a  s  h  i  s  classic 
masters,  he  could  be- 
come as  toucheur  as 
his '  romantic '  adver- 
saries. 

Bertrand  was  a 
very  qnick-tempered 
man,  and  often  so 
much  carried  away 
by  the  excitement 
of  the  assault  that 
be  was  ready  and 
anxious  to  exchange 
the  foil  for  the 
sword.  A  curious 
anecdote  is  told  of 
hishaving  challenged 
eight  or  ten  of  his 
colleagues  at  a  great 
fencing  fete  at  the 
Vaujkall  in  Paris, 
when  he  was  about 
twenty-five  years  of 
age.  He  publicly 
called  them  donkeys, 
and  offered  to  prove 
his  words,  sword  in 
hand.  Thespectators 
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were  turious ;  they  hisBed  and 
sboated :  '  Down  with  the  in- 
solent ! '  The  uproar  was  in- 
describable. When  the  noise 
had  somewhat  subsided  the 
assaults  went  on ;  but  when 
Bertrand  reappeared  more 
hisses  were  heard.  He  surveyed 
the  audience  with  calm  arro- 
gance, saluted,  and  began  his 
assault.  He  fenced  so  superbly, 
hit  his  adversary  with  such  a 
succession  of  masterly  coups  de 
bouton,  and  proved  himself  so 
incomparably  superior  to  all  ' 
his  rivals,  that  at  last  the  spec- 
tators, forgetting  their  anger, 
broke  out  into  the  most  enthusi- 
astic applause — it  was  a  won- 
derful and  unique  triumph. 

Robert  the  elder,  who  ranked 
next  to  Bertrand  in  the  fencing 
world,  said  that  even  when  he 
was  over  eighty  years  of  age 
Bertrand  was  more  than  a 
match  for  any  living  fencer. 
We  owe  the  riposte  du  tac  au 
tac  (the  thrust  dehvered  with- 
out lunging,  after  the  successful 
parry,  one  of  the  supreme  de- 
lights in  fencing)  to  Bertrand, 
as  also  the  rules  of  the  coup 
d'arrSt  and  du  temps  (or  '  time 
thrust ').  Bobert  lacked  all 
Bertrand'a  physical  advan- 
tages ;  but,  in  spite  of  bis  large 
head,  heavily  built  figure,  and 

bow  legs,  he  had  an  extraordi-  ^^^  ^^^^ 

nary    panther-like    suppleness 
and  rapidity  of   motion,  and  a 

profound  scientific  knowledge  of  his  art,  which  made  him  a 
most  dangerous  opponent — dangerous  even  to  Bertrand,  in 
whose  salU  d'armes  he  was  for   fourteen  years  as  prcvot.     He 
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was  an  nuasually  kindly-Dfttared  man ;  in  fact,  his  friends 
used  to  tell  him  that  he  had  only  one  fault — gentleness  t 
This  often  prevented  him  from  crushing  his  adversaries  in 
a  fencing  match  when  he  might  have  done  so.  It  was, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  this  channing  trait  in  his  cha- 
racter that,  in  spite  of  his  many  rivals,  he  had  not  a  single 
enemy.  On  hearing  of  his  sudden  death  in  1876,  one  of  his 
colleagues  exclaimed :  '  Now  that  he  is  dead,  let  us  acknowledge 
the  truth.     He  was  superior  to  any  of  us.' 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  these  great  fencers,  Bertrand 
and  Kobert,  died,  but  fortunately  they  have  left  some  brilliant 
representatives,  such  as  M.  M^rignac,  Jacob,  Georges  Bobert 
fils,  Vigeant,  Camille  Provost,  &c.,  behind  to  take  their  place. 

M.  C.  Provost  ia  the  son  of  the  Camille  Prevost  who  was  so 
well  known  in  England  in  the  fifties.  He  was  one  of  Bertrand's 
best  pupils,  and  celebrated  throughout  the  sporting  world  for 
wonderful  feats  of  strength.  In  1850  he  was  invited  to  come  to 
London  to  be  professor  to  the  Fencing  Club,  and  he  ended  by 
founding  an  important  salle  d'armes  here.  He  has  fenced  with 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  has  given  lessons  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  wrote  a  short  pamphlet  on  fencing  at  Prince  Albert's  request, 
but  owing  to  the  latter's  sudden  death  it  was  never  published. 
His  son  has,  however,  utilised  it  in  his  '  Th^rie  Pratique  de 
I'Escrime,'  in  which  he  aims  at  explaining  as  clearly  and  precisely 
as  possible  Bertrand's  and  his  father's  method  of  fence.  He  ia 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Academic  d'Armes, 
which  was  recently  revived  in  Paris  by  the  efforts  of  Georges 
Eobert  and  others  on  the  lines  of  the  ancient  Academic  du  Eoi, 
first  founded  in  1667,  and  abohahed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
Its  object  is  to  keep  up  and  encourage  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  excellence  amongst  fencing-masters,  and  no  one  can 
become  a  member  until  he  has  been  proved  competent  by  a 
committee  composed  of  the  finest  fencers  in  France.  In  spite  of 
this  devotion  in  Paris  to  the  best  traditions  of  fencing,  there 
is  an  eccentric  new  school  which  affects  in  a  great  measure 
to  discard  them.  It  calls  itself  '  Romantic,'  and  Monsieur  de 
Bazancourt  is  perhaps  its  extreme  expression.  But  he  fences  so 
brilliantly  in  his  peculiar  style,  and  explains  his  theories  so 
wittily  (' Les  Secrets  de  I'Ep^e'),  that  he  has  perforce  been 
pardoned  eccentricities  which  would  be  condemned  in  lesser  men. 
As  he  treats  of  fencing  especially  from  the  duellist's  point  of 
view,  his  reasoning  will  not  have  much  weight  with  those  who 
regard  it  merely  as  an  art  or  sport,  and  cultivate  it  without  any 
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ulterior  ideas  of  self-defence,  however  much  it  may  appeat  to 
foreigners,  who,  on  the  eve  of  a  duel,  feel  inchned  to  exclaim 
with  St.  Albin :   '  How  good  to  sleep  in  a.  whole  skin  ! ' ' 

Although  it  takes  many  years  to  make  a  really  expert  fencer,  I 
have  never  come  across  any  swordsman,  or  swordswoman,  who 
regretted  time  that  had  been  devoted  to  fencing,  especially  if  they 
had  been  wise  enough  to  study  the  theory  of  the  art  as  well  as 
its  practice,  so  that  when  increasing  age  had  diminished  the 
rapidity  and  vigour  of  their  limbs,  they  were  able  to  make  up  for 
this  loss  by  greater  precision  and  variety  in  foil  play.  This 
only  comes  by  long  practice  of  all  combinations  of  attacks,  feints, 
and  parries.  It  must  be  remembered  that  fencing  is  no  longer 
an  art  iu  the  stage  of  experiment,  but  a  science  whose  laws, 
logically  constructed,  enable-  the  fencer  de  tete,  however  badly 
he  may  be  endowed  by  nature  or  weakened  by  age,  successfully 
to  resist  a  more  vigorous,  if  less  skilful,  antagonist. 

M.  Ernest  Legouve,"  the  witty  French  Academician,  says,  in 
his  delightful  '  Soixante  Ans  de  Souvenirs,'  that  fencing  is  an  art 
which  can  'charm,  console,  calm,  and  even  cure,'  As  he  was 
nearly  eighty  when  he  emitted  this  opinion,  and  had  fenced  ever 
since  he  began  as  a  boy  with  Bertrand,  he  certainly  ought  to 
know  what  he  was  talking  about.  He  also  adds  that  for  the 
student  of  character  an  assault  should  have  great  attractions,  for 
in  each  fencer's  style  his  tastes,  his  instincts,  the  nature  of  his 
mind,  his  individuality,  in  fact,  are  unconsciously  revealed,  and 
more  is  seen  of  the  true  nature  of  a  man— or  woman— in  a  ten 
minutes'  fencing  match  than  in  weeks  of  ordinary  intercourse. 

I  have  heard  some  people  object  to  fencing  on  the  score  that 
it  is  an  indoor  pursuit.  In  answer  to  that  I  may  eay  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  one  should  not  fence  in  the  open  if  one  desires 
to,  and,  secondly,  that  there  is  often  weather  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  be  out,  and  when  it  is  a  real  delight  to  have  some 
active  pastime  indoors. 

In  many  country  houses  .abroad  there  is  a  regular  fencing 
room  or  hall,  and  it  is  generally  a  favourite  place  on  wet  days. 
Foils,  masks,  and  plastrons  hang  round  the  walls,  with  here  and 
there  the  portrait  of  some  celebrated  master  to  give  it  the  look  of 
a  real  salle  d'armes,  and  inspire  any  lover  of  the  foils  with  a 
desire  to  try  his  or  her  skill.  But  fencing  does  not  in  the  least 
depend  on  externals  for  its  absorbing  chanri,     AVith   a  strip  of 

■  '  Qu'il  tail  bon  dormir  Aaoe  one  peau  Fans  Ircus! ' 

*  Fie  baa  been  called  '  le  plus  tircur  ifi  acBiJ^iniciena  et  le  plus  acad^micien  des 
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linoleum  any  lumber  room  or  garret  can  be  converted  into  a 
temporary  salle  d'armes,  and  enable  one  to  forget  all  the  little 
humdrums  of  ordinary  existence  in  the  delightful  exhilaration  of 

the  assault. 
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Thbouqh  the  castle-haunted  region  which  marks  the  borderland 
of  England  and  Wales,  where  strife  was  frequent,  and  strong- 
holds were  built  on  every  coign  of  vantage  by  either  side  to  keep 
the  other  side  in  check,  there  run  two  noble  streams  :  to  the 
northward  the  sacred  Dee,  to  the  southward  the  calmer  Severn, 
In  these  nvers  I  first  taught  myself  angling,  swimming,  and 
boating,  and  for  very  many  miles  of  both,  every  stone  and  bush, 
every  rapid  and  pool,  was  famiUar  to  me.  Nothing  tempts  a  good 
man  to  deviate  from  the  truth  so  much  as  the  impulse  to  exag- 
gerate the  size  of  the  fish  he  has  caught,  and  it  is  possible  that 
my  memory  is  like  the  good  man  so  tempted,  as  it  seems  to  me 
that  never  since  have  fish  so  large  been  caught,  never  since  have 
otters  and  herons  been  so  plentiful  and  visible,  wildfowl  so  easily 
shot,  and  shy  fowl  so  fearlesa  as  in  the  golden  days  from  ten  to 
twenty. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  analyse  the  charm  which  rivers  have  had 
for  all  men  in  all  ages.  They  are  the  original  highways  of  the 
land  along  whose  willing  courses  the  heaviest  burdens  are  borne. 
Before  the  advent  of  railways,  generation  after  generation  passed, 
and  no  changes  were  apparent  on  these  water  highways ;  the 
same  streams  rippled  round  the  same  rocks,  and  as  clearly  as 
they  reflected  the  green  foliage  of  the  year  One,  so  clearly  do 
they  reflect  it  now. 

The  first  river  known  to  me  was  the  river  Dee,  the  Deva  of 
the  Bomans,  and  the  sacred  Dee  of  all  times  from  that  of  the 
ancient  Druids,  the  priests  of  the  earliest  religion  known  in  these 
Islands.  It  would  be  closely  connected  with  their  sacred  rites, 
and  to  all  Britons  would  in  itself  be  an  object  of  veneration.  Its 
sacred  character  in  their  eyes  would  be  known  and  respected  by 
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the  Bomone,  and  from  that  time  it  would  retain  its  distinctive 
epithet.  The  intensely  imaginative  mind  of  the  Welsh  of  even 
the  present  day  has  invested  the  stream  with  marvellous  attri- 
butes, and  in  the  days  of  many  conflicts  between  the  English  and 
the  Welsh,  the  changing  of  fords  and  shallows  by  the  force  of  the 
stream  foretold  good  or  evil  to  either  side. 

The  traveller  by  rail  up  the  valley  of  the  Dee  catches  exquisite 
glimpses  of  silver  reaches  and  emerald  banks  in  the  deep  valley 
on  his  right ;  a  valley  which  is  for  the  most  part  a  long  narrow 
gorge.  The  rail  runs  along  the  south-east  side  of  Bala  Lake  in 
the  county  of  Merioneth  (a  name  as  Welsh  as  it  is  euphonious). 
At  the  head  of  Bala  Lake  is  Llanuwchllyn  Station,  and  at  this 
station  our  party  alighted  one  day  last  August  loaded  with  cameras, 
and  bent  upon  reducing  into  possession  the  scenes  of  boyhood. 


VALLEY    OF    THE    DEE 


Mist  and  sunshine  followed  each  other  rapidly  over  the  hills,  and 
while  the  craggy  slopes  and  precipices  of  the  Aran  Mountains 
were  one  moment  plainly  visible,  the  next  every  hill  and  mountain 
was  hidden  with  mist.     The  long  lake  itself  was  convulsed  with 
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a  strong  south-west  wind,  which,  blowing  straight  down  it,  caused 
its  waves  to  break  in  surf  near  Bala  town,  and  raised  the  current 
of  the  river  Dee. 

As  the  south-west  that  blowing  Bala  Lake 
Fills  all  the  sacred  Dee. 

We  turned  to  the  left  and  came  to  a  wonderfully  ancient- 
looking  hamlet  called  Pandy.  The  low  stone  houses  were  like 
boulders  dropped  at  random  by  flood  and  ice,  the  inhabitants  too 
could  speak  no  English,  and  to  our  inquiries  the  words  '  Dim 
Saasenach '  ('  No  English ')  was  the  only  reply  we  could  obtain. 
The  costume  of  the  Welsh  dames  was  the  every-day  costume  of 
generations  back,  even  to  the  straw  steeple-crowned  hats,  the 
shape  of  which  will  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  Been  illustrations 
of  the  old-fashioned  beaver  hats.  One  old  dame  we  induced  by 
signs  to  stand  for  her  portrait,  but  she  spoiled  it  by  insisting  upon 
putting  her  knitting  behind  her,  while  we  wished  her  to  keep  on 
knitting  after  the  manner  of  every  creature  in  petticoats  we  eaw 
that  day. 

Into  the  head  of  Bala  Lake  there  flow  three  streams,  neither 
of  them  called  the  Dee,  which  has  no  existence  as  a  river  until  it 
issues  from  the  lake.  The  centre  stream  has  by  geographers 
always  been  considered  to  be  the  Dee,  but  the  natives  will  tell 
you  that  the  more  southern  stream  flowing  from  Aran  Benllyn  is 
the  true  Dee.  This  is  certaihly  the  most  picturesque  of  the 
streams,  and  when  we  entered  the  cavernous  recesses  of  oak 
foliage,  which  inclosed  its  torrent-laved  rocks,  we  came  upon  an 
enthusiastic  artist  who  vowed  that  Beltws-y-coed  could  not  com- 
pare with  this  spot  in  beauty. 

Retracing  our  steps  through  the  village  of  Llanuwchllyn,  we 
crossed  the  bridge  and  took  the  road  leading  along  the  north- 
west bank  of  the  lake.  An  old  woman  vigorously  knitting  away 
at  a  pair  of  long  stockings  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
ladies  of  our  party,  because  the  stockings  she  wore  consisted 
chiefly  of  holes.  Thinking  she  spoke  no  English,  this  fact  was 
commented  upon  in  her  hearing,  and  it  elicited  such  a  torrent  of 
abuse,  in  sound  Welsh  and  broken  English,  that  the  ladies  hurried 
away  considerably  startled. 

Near  Llanuwchllyn  we  are  reminded  of  good  King  Arthur,  as 
his  foster-father,  Cai-Hir-ap-Cymyr,  is  said  to  have  hved  on  the 
spot,  where  some  vestiges  of  fortifications  betoken  a  camp 
anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  though  afterwards  occupied 
by  them.     Up  the  Aran  Mountain  we  had  not  time  to  go,  nor 
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would  it  have  been  sate  in  such  driving  miatB,  but  the  ascent  is 
well  worth  making.  We  made  the  most  of  the  gleams  of  ami- 
shine  as  we  followed  the  lake,  running  hither  and  thither 
searching  for  the  best  points  of  view,  which,  when  found,  were 
often  lost  again  in  the  mists  which  came  hurrying  down  the 
valley.  A  few  minutes  of  waiting,  however,  and  the  cloud  would 
speed  away  down  the  lake,  while  the  near  and  middle  distance 
were  bathed  in  sunlight.  The  regular  heaving  furrows  of  the 
lake  off  which  the  white  crests  were  swept  by  the  gnats,  the 
rapid  march  of  hght  and  shade  up  the  green  slopes  of  the  lower 
hills,  the  sunny  glimpses  of  far-away  peaks,  the  shafts  of  hght 
through  looming  clouds,  and  the  wrestling  of  the  oaks  with  the 
wind,  formed  aucb  pictures  of  delight  as  will  long  remain  in  our 


The  lake  is  four  miles  long  by  a  mile  broad,  and  the  lack  of 
any  traffic  on  its  surface  (the  boats  on  it  being  few  in  number) 
makes  it  seem  very  lonely.  At  the  upper  end  it  is  charmingly 
diversified  with  wooded  islands  and  promontories.  Its  water  is  of 
great  depth  and  is  said  to  be  very  pure,  though  to  our  taste  it 
seems  bitter  and  peaty.  Historians  say  that  the  water  of  the  Dee 
flows  through  the  lake  without  mingling  with  its  waters,  and 
state  in  proof  that  the  salmon  which  is  found  in  the  Dee  is  not 
caught  in  the  lake,  and  the  gwyniad,  a  species  of  char,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  lake,  is  not  found  in  the  river.  The  Welsh 
name  of  the  lake  is  Llyntegid,  and  the  former  English  name  was 
Fimble  or  Flenlin  Mere,  but  it  is  now  universally  known  as  Bala 
Lake. 

The  road  undulates  over  the  spurs  of  the  hills  which  come 
down  to  the  lake,  and  from  every  little  ascent  yon  get  a  fresh  view 
of'  lake  and  wood  and  mountain.  I  never  took  a  ramble  in 
Wales  without  having  an  adventure  with  a  bull,  and  this  time 
was  no  exception.  A  dreadfully  vicious  looking  animal  resented 
the  camera  being  planted  in  his  field.  While  the  ladies  fled  the 
men  met  the  enemy  with  volleys  of  stones,  and  so,  but  with  great 
difficulty,  kept  him  at  bay  while  the  view  was  being  taken. 

Around  Bala  Lake  many  traditions  cling,  some  of  Druidical 
origin  and  bom  of  the  reverence  the  ancient  Britons  had  for  so 
large  and  mysterious  a  lake.  All  enlightened  persons  know  that 
Adam  was  a  Welshman,  and  that  the  Hebrew  language  was 
derived  from  the  Welsh,  but  few  know  that  the  Deluge  was  caused 
by  the  bursting  of  Bala  Lake,  and  that  a  large  mound  at  Bala 
called  the  Tomen  is  the  Mount  Ararat  of  Scripture !  This  mound, 
however,  is  artificial  in  its  origin,  but  whether  it  was  heaped  up 
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by  Briton  or  Boman,  and  whether  for  tomb  or  castle,  no  one  now 
knows.  Bala  is  in  itself  an  intecesting  town  built  of  dingy  slate 
rock. 

Looking  up  the  lake  from  Bala  we  saw  in  the  clear  sunny 
intervals  the  lofty  peaks  of  Aran  Benllyn  and  Aran  Mawddwy, 
and  far  away  beyond  them  a  dark  cloud  whose  serrated  immobility 
of  outline  told  us  it  was  the  topmost  cliff  of  Cader  Idris. 

The  Dee  leaves  the  lake  under  Mwnwgl  y  Hyn  Bridge,  and 
then  we  noticed  the  first  tampering  with  the  river  by  man.  A 
weir  across  the  river,  and  sluices,  regulate  the  flow  of  the  Dee  from 
the  lake,  in  order  that  there  may  always  be  enough  water  for  the 
supply  of  the  canal,  which  we  shall  come  to  lower  down.  This 
weir  has  minimised  the  effect  of  the  south-west  wind  on  the  river 
Dee.  Formerly  the  Dee  would  rise  with  great  rapidity,  being 
filled  with  the  water  blown  off  the  lake,  or,  if  a  north-west  wind 
and  dry  weather  prevailed,  the  river  would  be  shrivelled  up  for 
want  of  water. 

When  the  river  leaves  Bala  it  flows  for  some  distance  through 
a  more  open  country,  and  this  part  may  be  hurried  over  by  rail 
until  we  come  to  Corwen,  Passing,  however,  the  picturesque 
village  of  Llanderfel,  where  the  river  flows  through  a  wooded 
gorge,  we  were  amused  at  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  sat  in  the 
same  carriage  with  ourselves,  and  were  evidently  tourists.  The 
beautiful  scenery  through  which  we  passed  had  no  charms  for 
them,  and  they  rarely  looked  up  from  the  novels  they  were  read- 
ing ;  the  only  remark  the  lady  made  all  the  way  was,  '  What  a 
crumpled  country  this  is ! '  and  he  as  languidly  replied,  '  Yes,  they 
hadn't  room  enough  to  spread  it  out  flat.' 

The  town  of  Corwen  looks  dingy  in  the  extreme ;  the  houses 
are  built  of  neutral-tinted  slate  and  have  no  ambition  to  be 
anything  but  habitable.  As  we  leave  Corwen  the  river  increases 
in  present  beauty  and  in  interest  of  past  history.  This  is  Glyn 
Dyfrdwy,  where  Owen  Glyndwr  had  property  and  residence.  He 
was  a  very  turbulent  and  pugnacious  person,  but  a  great  hero 
among  the  Welsh.  He  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  from  a  quiet  barrister-at-law  became  a 
chieftain  and  almost  the  king  of  the  Welsh.  The  story  of  his 
complaints  against  the  English,  his  patriotism  on  behalf  of  his 
native  land,  hia  successes  over  Henry  IV.,  his  stubborn  resistance 
to  the  English  forces,  his  princely  court  at  Sychnant,  near  Corwen, 
and  his  final  downfall,  and  outlawry,  and  death  from  starvation, 
are  they  not  matters  of  history  which  should  be  familiar  to  every 
schoolboy,  although  they  may  be  forgotten  by  men  of  mature  age  ? 
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In  its  course  through  this  historic  glen  the  river  curves  and 
winds  through  woods  and  meadowy  knoUs,  but  as  it  approaches 
the  far-famed  Vale  of  Llangollen,  its  fall  beeomea  more  rapid  and 
its  bed  more  rocky.  When  we  alight  at  Berwyn  station,  we  see 
before  us  a  view  unmatched  for  loveUnesa  by  any  in  the  principality. 


ROBBER'S    LEAP 


Foaming  whitely  over  its  grey  rocks,  the  river  gleams  through  its 
fringe  of  leaves,  and  is  crossed  by  a  picturesque  bridge  known  as 
the  Chain  Bridge.  On  the  opposite  bank  is  one  of  the  black- 
timbered,  white-plaatered  houses  which  are  so  common  in  Welsh 
valleys  and  in  the  bordering  plains.  Behind  this  black-timbered 
house,  and  beneath  a  low  cliff  where  springs  innumerable  trickle 
over  the  greenest  moss  and  the  brightest  ferns,  runs  the  narrow 
clear  canal,  and  beyond  that  is  a  green  slope  of  hill  where  a 
scattered  forest  of  birch-trees  wave  their  silver  stems  and  droop 
their  graceful  branches.  Down  to  the  right  the  river  dashes 
through  two  narrow  rocky  straits  called  the  '  Robber's  Leap ' 
and  the  '  Cow's  Leap,'  and  in  a  Une  with  the  river  is  the  sugarloaf 
hill  of  Castell  Dinas  Bran.  Beyond  that,  sharply  outlined  against 
the  blue,  are  the  white  limestone  clifk,  green  terraces,  and  bold 
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escarpments  of  the  Eglwyseg  rocks ;  to  the  left  is  a  quieter 
stretch  of  river  which  mirrors  the  crowded  wood  and  the  distant 
mountains  that  the  river  has  passed. 

On  the  platform  near  us  lay  a  black  object  something  like  a 
large  clothes  basket  covered  with  tarred  canvas.  It  was  a  coracle, 
and  the  sight  of  it  reminded  me  of  my  first  fishing  expeditions, 
which  were  to  the  canal  which  runs  through  the  picturesque  Vale 
of  Llangollen.  There,  under  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  I  used  to 
watch  the  shoals  of  gudgeon  in  the  clear  water  and  guide  my  bait 
to  the  largest.  I  always  used  as  bait  what  was  there  called  a 
'  corhet,'  that  is  a  caddis- worm.  These  were  always  procurable 
close  to  the  margin,  and  the  fat  yellow  grub  when  drawn  frttm  its 
case  was  a  most  tempting  bait  not  only  for  gudgeon  but  for  trout. 
Oftentimes  a  ruffe  or  pope  would  be  seen  in  the  clear  water,  and 
Ms  capture  was  a  certainty,  for  they  never  refused  the  bait.  One 
day  I  recollect  well,  when  I  was  nine  years  old,  I  saw  a  monstrous- 
fish  in  the  canal,  barred  with  yellow  and  green.  I  tremblingly 
offered  it  caddis  and  worms,  but  it  would  not  notice  them.  Then 
I  went  home  and  got  hold  of  a  book  with  plates  of  fishes  and 
made  out  that  the  strange  fish  was  a  pike.  I  never  rested  until 
I  had  got  a  spinning  flight,  baited  it  with  a  gudgeon,  and  caught 
my  first  pike,  an  enormous  fellow  of  2  lbs.  in  weight !  From 
that  time  I  was  a  pike-fisher. 

At  flood  time,  when  the  canal  was  discoloured  with  mud,  the 
village  anglers  came  out  in  force  and  lined  the  banks.  They 
never  dreamed  of  using  a  float ;  I  doubt  if  there  was  such  a  thing 
in  the  whole  valley  ;  but  they  '  stanked  '  their  rods  in  the  bank, 
with  the  line  heavily  shotted  and  arranged  so  that  the  hook  was 
just  clear  of  the  bottom,  the  line  being  at  right  angles  to  the 
point  of  the  rod.  The  twitching  of  the  rod  top  was  the  indication 
of  a  bite.  Numbers  of  large  trout  and  eels  were  caught  in  this 
way.  When  the  river — the  Dee — was  in  spate,  vast  numbers  of 
trout  were  taken  with  the  worm.  Every  eddy  had  its  fisherman, 
who  stood  there  patiently  all  the  day,  returning  at  night  with  a 
long  string  of  speckled  beauties.  Salmon  roe  was  not  unfre- 
quently  used  as  bait,  but  the  worm  was  the  favourite.  The 
"Welsh  fishermen,  strange  to  say,  know  little  of  the  art  of 
fishing  for  trout  with  a  worm  in  low,  clear  water,  so  deadly  in 
the  North. 

The  most  characteristic  method  of  fishing  in  Wales  is  by 
means  of  a  coracle.  A  coracle  is  a  sort  of  flat-bottomed  boat, 
square  in  shape,  with  the  corners  rounded  off,  made  of  interwoven 
laths,  and  covered  with  tarred  canvas.     A  board  across  serves  as 
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a  seat.  The  coracle  is  propelled  by  a  single-bladed  paddle,  which 
is  held  in  one  hand,  with  the  butt  resting  against  the  shoulder, 
and  is  worked  in  a  figare-of-eight  fashion  in  the  water.  The 
occupant  paddles  with  one  hand  and  Sshes  with  the  other.  The 
coracle  is  very  light,  and  the  plan  adopted  is  to  put  it  on  one's 
back  and  head,  with  a  strap  over  the  forehead,  carry  it  up  the 
river  for  four  or  five  miles,  and  then  float  down.  If  a  large 
salmon  is  hooked,  the  fisherman  paddles  ashore  at  the  first 
opportunity,  and  plays  the  fish  from  there.  There  has  been  little 
cluinge  in  the  form  of  this  boat  since  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  It  was  then  covered  with  hide  and  is  now  covered  with 
tarred  canvas,  and  in  no  other  respect  has  it  altered  from  the 
craft  nsed  by  them.  As  we  came  down  the  river  we  saw  here 
and  there  a  black  object  floating  down  the  stream,  and  if  we  torn 
our  backs  on  the  railway  the  scene  before  us  is  much  the  same  as 
a  Druid  would  have  seen  when  he  idly  watched  his  pariskumers 
catching  trout  for  his  supper.  It  is  strange  to  see  a  flsherman 
laden  with  a  coracle  walking  along  the  dusty  high  road.  A  Welsh 
proverb  says  '  Carta  di  fi,  mi  di  gariaf  finnau  dithau,'  which,  being 
interpreted,  means,  '  Carry  me,  and  I  will  carry  thee,'  and  is 
applied  to  the  coracle  fisher. 

We  spent  a  long,  bright  day  taking  views  in  this  happy  valley. 
We  had  a  donkey  vrith  a  couple  of  panniers  to  carry  our  impedi- 
menta, and  a  boy  to  take  charge  of  the  donkey,  and  we  were  free 
to  run  about  and  fall  into  ecstasies  over  ravishing  bits  of  wood 
and  water.  Following  the  canal  half  a  mile  back,  we  came  to 
where  it  takes  its  water  from  the  Dee,  and  here  there  is  a  long 
weir  stretching  in  a  semicircle  of  dazzling  brightness  across  the 
stream,  while  above  it  is  a  deep,  dark  reach  of  water,  where  the 
trout  make  circles  among  the  branches  of  the  overhanging  trees. 
This  canal  is  a  feeder  of  the  Shropshire  Union  Canal,  which  runs 
through  the  Vale  of  Llangollen  and  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  of 
the  borderland,  past  the  seven  silver  meres  of  Salop  to  the  ancient 
city  of  Chester. 

A  shady  woodland  path  guides  us  to  Llantysilio  Church ; 
then,  taking  the  road  to  the  right,  under  the  drooping  birches,  we 
round  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  see  in  the  valley  beneath  us  the 
ruins  of  the  finest  abbey  in  Wales.  This  is  the  Valle  Crucis 
Abbey,  which  was  built  by  a  community  of  Cistercian  monks  in 
the  year  1200.  Many  beautiful  arches  and  windows  are  still  left. 
A  pebbly  trout  stream  runs  at  the  back  of  the  Abbey,  and  tower- 
ing above  its  wooded  banks  is  Fron  Fawr,  a  hill  so  steep  that  it 
was  one  of  m;  most  cherished  boyish  exploits  to  climb  up  the 
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slippery  turf  and  loose  shaly  rock ;   and  although  that  time  is 

thirty  yeara  ago,  whenever  I  have  a  nightmare  it  is  that  I  am 

desperately  endeavouring   to 

climb   a   slope   of    gradually 

increasing     steepness,    down 

which  I  dare  not  retreat.     I 

do   not   suppose   the   monks 

often  attempted  to  climb  this 

hill,  for  if  they  had  a  fault, 

it  was  that  they  were  prone 

to  good  living,  and  men  of 

good     hving     cannot     climb 

hills.    More  than  one  of  their 

abbots    held     high    carnival 

within  the  sacred  walls ;  and 

they  were  so  greedy  of   the 

salmon  in  the  river  that,  by 

their  fixed  engines,  they  took 

more  salmon  than  the  people  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

of   Llangollen   thought  was 

due  to  them,  and  a  dispute 

arose  in  1234,  whereof  the  then  Piince  of  Wales  was  the  arbiter. 

The  monks  had  the  best  of  it  then,  but  now  there  are  no  traces 

of  the  dams  or  weirs  they  used  for  the  catching  of  salmon. 

Just  as  we  had  taken  our  last  view  of  the  Abbey  it  came  on 
to  rain  heavily,  and  continued  for  an  hour.  During  the  whole  of 
this  time  the  two  photographers  of  the  party  were  in  a  sort  of 
crypt,  amid  piles  of  wood  end  rubbish,  endeavouring  to  shut  out 
all  traces  of  daylight,  in  order  that  they  might  change  their  dry 
plates.  This  was  only  safely  effected  by  one  of  them  getting 
inside  a  large  tub,  the  open  end  of  which  was  covered  with 
sacking.  Here,  by  the  light  of  a  red  lamp,  and  in  a  state  of 
semi-8uflfocation,he  replenished  the  dark  slides,  and  emerged  from 
the  crypt,  dusty  and  dirty,  just  as  the  last  rain-cloud  left  the  sun. 

In  an  adjoining  meadow  is  an  interesting  rehc  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  This  is  the  pillar  of  Eliaeg.  Here  a  chieftain  was 
buried  in  the  sixth  centurj',  and  1,200  years  afterwards  the 
tumulus  beneath  the  pillar  was  opened,  and  the  skeleton,  that  of  a 
large-sized  man,  was  exposed  to  view.  The  bones  were  very  brittle 
and  were  returned  to  their  resting  place,  the  skull,  however,  being 
gilded  in  order  to  preserve  it ;  so  that  if  some  future  antiquary 
should  again  open  the  tomb,  he  will  be  likely  enough  to  ascribe 
the  gilding  to  the  time  of  the  Britons. 

HO.  II.  VOL.  I.  s 
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On  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  we  returned  to  the 
banks  of  the  clear  canal  and  walked  slowly  along  towards  the 
village  of  Llangollen.  The  short  miles  were  peopled  with  the 
memories  of  youthful  days.  By  sunlight  and  by  moonlight,  in 
primrose  weather  and  drifting  snow,  four  boys  used  to  walk  along 
the  same  canal  bank,  underneath  the  whispering  pines,  with  the 
river  roaring  over  its  rocks  below,  and  the  silent  hills  reaching 
upward  on  the  other  hand,  and  there  dream  of  the  future  joys  of 
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manhood  and  the  brilliant  achievements  which  manhood  should 
bring.  And  now,  thirty  years  afterwards,  we  somewhat  sadly 
think  how  few  of  those  boyish  dreams  have  been  fulfilled — how 
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tax  the  members  of  that  quartet  are  separated,  and  how  seldom 
is  the  old  warm  intercourse  enjoyed. 

All  the  way  the  narrow  valley  is  full  of  the  most  enchanting 
glimpses  of  water  and  rock  and  wood.  The  range  of  hills  on  the 
south  side  of  the  long  valley  are  the  Berwyna,  whose  slopes  and 
ravines  have  successfully  aided  the  Welsh  in  their  resistance  to 
English  armies.  Jutting  out  from  this  range  of  hills  is  a  bold 
promontory  called  the  Greraint  or  Barber's  Hill — so  called  because 
a  murderer  and  outlaw  who  was  a  barber  made  this  his  head- 
quarters while  resisting  justice.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  is  a  high  conical  hill  on  the  siunmit  of  which  are  the  ruins 
of  one  of  the  oldest  Welsh  castles,  Castell  Dinas  Bran,  or  Crow 
Castle,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called.  The  ruins  are  very  striking, 
and  occupy  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  has  apparently 
been  shaved  ofE  to  afford  room  for  the  castle. 

There  is  still  ample  food  for  the  antiquary  and  the  explorer. 
Our  boyish  researches  showed  us  that  staircases  led  to  vaults 
beneath  the  ruins,  but  our  strength  was  then  insufficient,  and  our 
pocket-money  too  scanty,  to  enable  us  to  clear  away  the  accumu- 
lated rubbish  which  filled  up  the  narrow  passages.  We  fully 
believe,  however,  that  most  interesting  discoveries  await  the  man 
who  chooses  to  make  his  way  into  these  ancient  vaults.  The 
passage  that  should  be  first  explored  is  one  which  leads  from  the 
bottom  of  the  deep,  dry  well,  which  is  situated  in  a  narrow  way 
between  two  thick  high  walls.  Often,  as  boys,  have  we  raced  up 
these  steep  grassy  slopes  and  slid  down  with  railway  speed  upon 
sledges  made  of  barrel  staves— sometimes  indeed  upon  the  sledges 
with  which  nature  had  provided  us,  to  the  great  irritation  of  our 
parents  and  guardians  and  the  jubilation  of  the  tailors. 

The  hill  we  are  on  is  of  a  slaty  rock,  but  looking  to  the  north- 
ward across  a  deep  valley  we  see  the  white  limestone  precipices 
of  the  Eglwyseg  rocks,  which  stretch  for  miles  through  a  wild  and 
lovely  country.  From  summit  to  summit  is  so  close  that,  on  still 
summer  days  before  rain,  boys  on  each  hill  have  conversed 
together  by  shouts,  but  it  would  take  an  hour  to  get  from  one  to 
the  other  by  the  straightest  way.  Week  after  week  on  Saturday 
afternoons  we  used  to  make  our  way  to  a  hut  we  had  erected  on 
one  of  the  edges,  only  accessible  to  slim  boys  who  could  crawl 
through  a  crevice  known  as  the  '  Mouse's  Hole.'  Perched  there 
like  young  hawks  in  their  neats  we  watched  kestrels,  peregrines, 
and  occasionally  a  kite  sweep  through  the  blue  air,  chasing  the 
white  rock-doves  which  had  scarce  learned  to  fly,  or  carrying 
away  a  weakly  grouse.     The  kestrels  flew  at  lesser  game,  but  often 
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there  would  be"  a  wild  outcry  among  the  ringouzels,  of  which 
great  numbers  bred  upon  the  hill,  when  the  kestrel  made  its 
appearance  among  them.  Oftentimes  the  silence  was  only  broken 
by  the  click  of  the  stonechat,  which  we  then  supposed  carried  a 
small  stone  in  its  claws  and  struck  it  against  the  rock,  or  by  the 
croak  of  the  raven  hastening  to  some  dead  sheep  in  the  leagues  of 
heather  over  the  crest  of  the  rock.  The  raven  has  a  strange  habit 
of  turning  suddenly  over  during  its  flight,  and  falling  for  several 
feet  with  a  loud  croak.  We  were  always  told  that  this  was 
occasioned  by  its  trying  to  scratch  its  back,  and  so  losing  its 
balance. 

The  great  feature  here  is  the  bridge  over  the  Dee,  which  was 
built  in  1346,  and  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Wales.  The  immense 
projecting  angular  buttresses  are  needed  to  stem  the  fury  of  winter 
floods,  and  we  have  seen  the  yellow  foaming  water  on  a  level  with 
the  tops  of  the  arches.  Below  the  bridge  is  a  pool  said  to  be 
bottomless,  but  certainly  full  of  huge  trout  which  nobody  can 
catch.  A  little  below  the  pool  is  a  weir  beneath  which  men  fish 
for  salmon  all  day  and  every  day  during  the  season.  In  a  deep- 
bayed  window  overlooking  the  fall,  I,  at  the  age  of  eight,  used  to 
sit  for  hours  and  watch  the  water  in  its  summer  sparkle  and  its 
ice-laden  winter  rage,  and  there  imbibed  that  passion  for  rivers 
which  will  never  leavfe  me. 

The  days  in  this  valley  are  short  because  of  the  height  of  the 
horizon  around  it,  and  the  tops  of  the  hills  are  sunlit  long  after 
the  valley  has  felt  the  approach  of  night.  Often  at  night  the 
bright  gleam  of  fire  showed  itself  on  the  hill-sides  where  during 
the  day  clouds  of  smoke  had  been  visible.  This  was  caused  by 
the  burning  of  the  gorse  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  these 
fires  often  ran  wild.  Once  three  sides  of  the  Crow  Castle  Hill 
were  clothed  with  large  trees,  and  these  took  fire,  so  that  by  day 
the  hill  was  hidden  in  smoke  and  by  night  it  was  from  base  to 
summit  a  terrible  glory  of  fire. 

The  Vale  of  Llangollen  is  rich  in  beauties.  The  valley  narrows 
into  a  mere  cleft  in  the  rocks,  and  there  is  hardly  room  for  the 
two  roads,  the  river,  canal,  and  railway  to  squeeze  out  of  the  vale. 
There  is  not  an  inch  of  level  ground  save  that  made  by  the  hand 
of  man  for  some  miles  farther  down  the  river  Dee.  The  pleasanter 
walk  is  that  along  the  canal,  which  is  high  above  the  river.  From 
its  banks,  too,  you  get  a  succession  of  views  which  should  make 
their  impression  on  the  dullest  mind.  Ah,  there  is  the  pool,  dark, 
deep,  and  buried  in  shade,  called  Llyn  Catrin  Lingo.  In  this  pool, 
where  the  river  slowly  circles  in  a  vast  eddy,  numbers  of  bathers 
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have  been  drowned,  yet  it  is  a  favourite  spot  with  adventurous 
swimmers,  and  some  of  us  used  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  top  of 
a  narrow  foaming  gorge  and  shoot  down  the  torrent  far  into  the 
pool. 

Now  the  valley  opens  out  and  the  river  reaches  are  calmer. 
On  our  left  the  fair  slopes  and  white  precipices  of  the  Eglwyeeg 


rocks  are  carved  away  into  huge  quarries  of  hmestone,  and  the 
produce  of  them  is  carried  down  to  the  canal  by  means  of  inchned 
railways,  where  the  weight  of  the  laden  trucks  descending  draws 
the  empty  ones  up  to  the  quarry  by  means  of  a  rope  passing  over 
a  drum.  The  long  narrow  canal  barges  carry  the  limestone  through 
the  neighbouring  counties,  and  from  this  point  there  is  a  great 
and  constant  traffic  on  the  canal.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley 
are  villages  perched  on  the  steep  hill-side  and  half  hidden  in  the 
white  smoke  which  rises  from  the  limekilns. 

In  the  valley  below  are  some  small  fields,  the  hedges  of  which 
have  curious  outlines,  This  was  the  work  of  a  retired  London 
tailor  who  commemorated  his  success  in  business  by  planting  his 
hedges  in  the  shape  of  the  pattern  of  a  coat.  This  odd  piece  of 
man's  workmanship  is  succeeded  by  a  work  noble  in  design  and 
effect-     The  valley  is  spanned  by  an  aqueduct  of  nineteen  arches, 
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127  feet  above  the  Dee  and  a  thousand  feet  long.  It  is  the  work 
of  Thomas  Telford  and  was  finished  in  1805,  after  ten  years'  labour. 
We  followed  the  coiirse  of  the  canal  over  it  and  stopped,  as  often 
theretofore,  to  admire  the  view  up  the  valley  and  the  misty  rugged 
outlines  of  the  Welsh  hills,  and  down  the  valley  to  quieter  aspects 
of  river  and  wood.  On  the  smoking  hill  to  the  north  are  the 
collieries  and  dingy  houses  of  Cefn,  and  to  the  eastward  the  woods 
and  towers  of  Wynnstay,  where  lives  the  man  who  owns  a  large 
proportion  of  Wales,  A  little  lower  down,  the  valley  is  again 
crossed  by  a  bridge ;  this  time  a  railway  viaduct  which  ia  akin  to 
the  aqueduct  in  daring  flight  and  grace  of  form.  From  this  point 
I  once  made  tho  descent  of  the  river  in  a  canoe,  and  no  livelier 
exercise  could  he  invented.  It  was  no  use  sitting  in  the  canoe.  I 
had  to  ait  astride  it  so  as  to  fend  off  with  my  feet  from  the 
boulders  and  rocks  over  which  the  river  ran,  with  a  hurry-scurry 
that  then  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  uncalled  for.  The  high  craggy 
frooded  banks  and  the  constant  changes  in  the  scenery  were 
nothing  to  me  then  compared  with  the  hope  that  canoe  and  man 
would  arrive  together  at  the  journey's  end. 

■  On  the  right  bank  the  river  Ceiriog  flows  in,  after  passing 
through  a  succession  of  small  valleys  of  rare  loveliness,  and  by 
the  massive  pile  of  Chirk  Castle,  crossing  Offa's  Dyke,  and,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  Watt's  Dyke  also.  Here  and  there  in  the 
Welsh  borderland  one  comes  across  traces  of  rampart  and  ditch 
which  mark  the  course  of  these  dykes,  stretching,  roughly 
speaking,  from  the  estuary  of  the  Dee  to  that  of  the  Severn. 

Offa  was  a  Mercian  king,  who,  in  the  eighth  century,  made  on 
earthwork  across  the  country  for  a  hundred  miles,  to  keep  his 
troublesome  Welsh  neighbours  within  bounds.  Watt's  Dyke, 
built  with  a  similar  motive,  is  older  in  its  origin  apparently,  and  we 
know  next  to  nothing  of  the  time  when  or  by  whom  it  was  built. 
The  narrow  irregular  strip  of  ground  between  them  was  neutral 
ground,  where  the  two  races  might  have  traffic  with  each  other 
without  suffering  the  penalties  which  overtook  them  if  they  ven- 
tured over  the  dykes  into  each  other's  countries.  The  river  is 
now  for  a  few  miles  the  boundary  between  Denbighshire  and 
Shropshire,  and  after  leaving  the  overhanging  woods  of  Coedyr- 
allt  it  sobers  down  a  Uttle,  and  my  canoeing  recollections  have 
nothing  particular  to  record  (save  that  I  parted  company  for  a 
time  with  my  canoe,  owing  to  a  collision  with  a  tree  that  had 
fallen  across  the  river),  until  I  reached  Erbistock  Weir,  and  then, 
wet,  tired,  and  hungry,  walked  into  the  pretty  village  of  Overton, 
where  I  got  lodgings  at  the  '  White  Hoise,'  and  the  landlord  lent 
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me  a  suit  ot  dry  clothes,  in  which  I  presented  a  very  striking 
appearasce,  inasmuch  as  my  six  feet  of  hoyish  sUmness  accorded 
ill  with  the  landlord's  five  feet  of  excessive  stoutness.  On  the 
bright  dewy  summer  morning  which  followed,  it  was  enjoyment 
never  since  surpassed  to  the  boy  who  floated  down  the  strange 
river  on  hia  first  voyage,  with  a  heart  as  blithe  as  that  of  the  lark 
up  in  the  sunlight.  Down  the  swift  steady  current  of  the  river, 
which  flowed  between  banks  of  a  calmer  and  more  pastoral 
beauty  than  those  just  left,  under  a  sky  of  the  brightest  blue  and 
white,  and  surrounded  by  the  heat,  and  fragrance,  and  murmur 
of  a  summer's  day,  his  progress  was  like  that  of  a  sleeper  through 
a  pleasant  dream,  until  it  was  made  more  human  by  the  presence 
of  a  man  in  a  coracle,  who  had  come  down  the  river  all  the  way 
from  Bala,  where  he  had  taken  part  in  a  coracle  race.  His  mode 
of  propulsion  was  by  zigzag  sweeps  of  his  paddle  over  the  front  of 
his  craft,  which  is  a  more  effective  but  less  graceful  method  than 
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the  sidelong  paddling  used  while  fishing.  While  in  his  company 
we  came  suddenly  round  a  corner  upon  a  herd  of  cattle  standing 
up  to  their  bellies  in  the  stream,  and  blocking  up  every  part  of  it. 
The  current  was  too  strong  for  us  to  turn  and  stem  it,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  charge  the  frightened  beasts,  and,  after 
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a  lively  scene  of  splashing,  spluttering,  and  bellowing,  we  emerged 
below  them  more  than  half  ewtuiiped. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  there  is  a  detached  portion  of 
Flintshire,  so  that  for  some  miles  the  river  is  the  boundary 
between  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire.  Below  Bangor  it  becomes 
the  boundary  between  Denbighshire  and  Cheshire,  which  latter 
is  a  land  of  hospitable  souls  with  cheery  voices  uttering  invita- 


tions to  picnics.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  here  high  and 
muddy,  while  the  current  is  dull  and  deep.  The  course  of  the 
river  is  not  sinuous.  Oh  no  !  it  is  far  worse  than  that.  If  you 
get  a  handful  of  the  letter  S's  and  hook  them  on  to  each  other  in 
a  long  string,  you  will  get  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  vagaries.  I 
paddled  hard  over  these  uninteresting  reaches,  remembering, 
however,  that  some  miles  to  the  left  is  Wrexham,  the  massive 
church  tower  of  which  is  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  Wales,  and 
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farther  on,  Gresford,  in  the  beaatitul  vale  of  the  Alyn,  which 
flows  into  the  Dee  below  Holt.  The  bells  of  Gresford  are  so 
sweet  in  tone  that  they  also  form  one  of  the  seven  wonders. 
Overton  Churchyard,  by  the  way,  is  also  one  of  the  said  wonders, 
and  it  may  as  well  be  mentioned  that  the  remaining  three 
wonders  are  St.  Winifred's  Well,  Pistyll  Bhaiadr  Waterfall,  and 
Snowdon. 

After  passing  through  the  medieval  bridge  which  connects 
Farndon  and  Holt  (at  the  latter  place  there  are  the  ruins  of  a 
very  ancient  castle),  the  river  becomes  a  slow  and  placid  stream, 
and  has  lost  its  interest  for  me.  The  passage  through  Cheshire  is 
quiet  and  peaceful,  and  it  is  not  until  Chester  itself  is  reached 
that  its  historic  associations  are  interesting.  Chester  is,  however, 
so  rich  in  memorials  of  Eriton,  Boman,  Saxon,  and  Norman, 
that  I  shrink  from  commencing  any  reference  to  them  lest  I 
should  not  know  where  to  stop.  Walk  round  the  parapet  of  its 
ancient  walls,  built  on  the  lines  of  the  Boman  forti&cations,  a 
circuit  of  two  miles ;  look  on  the  Dee  where  King  Edgar  was 
once  rowed  by  vassal  kings ;  view  the  broad  fertile  plain  and  the 
distant  Welsh  hills,  walk  through  the  quaint  rows  and  note  the 
ancient  houses,  and  enter  its  cathedral  of  many  mixed  styles  ot 
architecture  (where,  by  the  way,  the  verger  once  pointed  out  to 
me  a  stained  window,  and  stated  that  it  '  illustrated  passages 
from  our  Dean's  book  on  the  life  of  St.  Paul '),  and  you  will 
perhaps  be  ready  to  agree  with  me  that  Chester  is  the  most 
perfect  old  English  city  now  remaining,  and  most  charmingly 
situated. 

After  leaving  Chester  the  river  is  led  between  the  high  banks 
of  '  reclaimed '  land,  for  eight  miles  in  a  straight  Une  before  it 
widens  out  into  its  estuary. 

The  ruins  of  Flint  Castle  and  Basingwerk  Abbey,  and  the 
holy  and  healing  well  of  St.  Winifred  at  Holywell,  are  the  chief 
points  of  interest  on  the  Welsh  shore  of  the  estuary.  But  look  1 
over  the  sands  of  Dee  the  first  white  wave  of  the  incoming  tide 
sweeps  rapidly  on  ;  a  fleet  of  fishing-boats  follows  close  behind  ; 
the  flat  expanse  of  yellow  sand  is  covered  with  grey  water,  and 
our  httle  craft  with  her  white  wing  spread  speeds  back  before  the 
salt  wind  to  Chester. 
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BY  SIR  EDWARD  SULLIVAN,  BART. 

The  pendulum  of  fashion  oscillates  in  the  matter  of  yacht 
building  as  in  eveiything  else :  dress,  art,  and,  above  all,  in 
politics.  The  fashions  of  Francis  I.,  Henri  IV.,  Mary  Stuart, 
Georgina,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  have  come  back  to  us,  im- 
possible as  it  once  seemed  that  they  could  ever  do  so.  All  we 
learn,  from  prophecies  which  go  to  prove  that  what  has  been  will 
never  be  again,  is  to  make  us  more  than  ever  respect  the  old 
proverb,  '  II  nefaut  jurer  de  rien' 

A  few  years  ago,  for  instance,  the  yachting  pendulum  left 
cruising  schooners,  and  yawls,  and  cutters,  and  went  right  over 
to  steamers  and  racing  models  from  150  tons  to  half-raters. 
The  steamers  became  gigantic,  and  the  type  of  sailing-vessels 
more  or  less  preposterous.  Everyone  thought  the  day  of 
cruising  vessels  was  passed,  and  would  never  return  ;  but  it  has 
returned— very  much  indeed.  During  the  last  ten  years  I  suppose 
that  not  half  a  dozen  cruising  schooners  and  yawls  have  been 
built ;  but  now  the  change  has  come — or,  at  any  rate,  symptoms 
are  apparent  of  this  very  welcome  movement — and  numbers  of 
cruising  schooners  and  yawls  are  in  commission,  more  than  there 
have  been  for  many  years.  Lord  Dunraven,  who  has  done  more 
for  yacht  racing  than  any  dozen  men,  is  himself  building  a  120- 
ton  cruising  cutter.  At  this  year's  regatta  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  the  Emperor  of  Germany  has  presented  a  handsome 
cup  to  be  sailed  for  by  schooners  and  yawls,  and  Lord  Iveagh 
has  given  200  guineas  to  be  sailed  for  by  schooners. 

Cruising  vessels  are  looking  up  again.  The  present  types  of 
racing  yachts,  with  preposterous  spars  and  sails,  miraculous 
draught  of  water,  and  no  bulwarks  or  accommodation,  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing  to  watch  under  sail,  cutting  figures  on  the  water  as  a 
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bkilful  skater  cuts  them  on  the  ice.  They  sail  like  the  wind ; 
but,  of  course,  they  are  mere  racing  machines,  and,  except  speed 
and  weatherlinesB,  have  few  of  the  qualities  of  a  sea-going  vessel. 
They  are  flimsy  in  their  construction,  have  no  head-room,  and 
draw  30  much  water  that,  for  all  coasting  cruising — one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  yachting — they  are  useless. 

I  quite  tliink  that  for  racing  boats,  from  half  to  five-rating, 
the  present  machines,  with  their  flimsy  frames  and  bulb  keels, 
are  admirable  ;  they  afford  a  great  deal  of  delightful  and  exciting 
sport,  make  many  sailors,  and  directly  promote  yachting  in  all  its 
jiiases ;  but  I  also  think  that  these  models,  when  over  five-rating, 
are  rather  absurd.  When  you  come  to  a  twenty-rater  you  sorely 
want  something  better.  It  is  ridiculous  to  have  a  twenty-ton 
vessel  on  board  which  you  cannot  sleep— on  the  deck  of  which, 
indeed,  you  can  hardly  sit  without  the  prospect  of  slipping  over- 
board. 

What  the  Americans  call  '  day-boats  '  are  all  very  well  for  five- 
raters  and  under  ;  but  a  twenty-rater  that  requires  a  steamer  or 
barge  as  a  tender  for  her  owner  to  sleep  on  board,  as  he  goes  cup 
hunting  round  the  coast,  is  scarcely  defensible.  The  '  revival ' 
in  yachting  is  a  subject  of  sincere  congratulation  to  all  those  who 
admire  sea-going  ships,  and  wish  to  promote  seamanship. 

There  is  an  idea  that  the  new  types  of  racing  vessel  sail  much 
closer  to  the  wind  than  the  old  types  of  cruising  vessel ;  but  I 
believe  this  is  not  appreciably  the  case.  Sailing  close  to  the  wind 
depends  as  much  on  the  cut  and  flatness  of  the  sails  as  on  the 
form  of  the  hull,  and  the  change  or  improvement  in  the  cut  of 
sails  has  not  been  in  any  degree  so  great  as  the  change  in  hull 
construction.  There  is  this  great  diEEerence  between  the  two 
types  of  vessels :  that,  although  the  racing  cutter  of  to-day  will 
not  point  much  closer  to  the  wind  than  the  racing  cutter  of 
twenty  years  ago,  she  will,  sailing  quite  close,  go  nearly  half  as 
fast  again  through  the  water. 

The  'Britannia,'  'Valkyrie,'  '  Ailsa,'  'Carina,'  and  other 
modern  racing  boats,  going  to  windward,  will  probably  sail 
within  7  points,  3^  each  way  ;  and  the  '  Kriemhilda  '  and 
'  Formosa,'  twenty-five  years  ago,  would  have  done  about  the 
same ;  but,  supposing  it  was  blowing  a  6-knot  breeze,  the  modem 
vessel,  saiHng  in  3^  points,  would  he  going  through  the  water 
4i  or  5  knots,  whilst  the  old  type,  sailing  also  in  3J  points,  would 
only  be  going  3^  or  4  knots  through  the  water. 

I  think  every  experienced  yachting  naan  knows  that  the  greatest 
mistake  most  skippers  and  most  helmsmen  make  is  sailing  their 
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vessel  too  fine.  They  think  the  closer  they  sail  her  to  the  wind 
the  quicker  she  will  reach  a  given  point  to  windward  ;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case.  There  are  two  conditions  necessary  to 
reaching  a  point  to  windward  ;  one  is  pointing  towards  it,  and  the 
other  is  going  through  the  water ;  and  of  course  the  latter  is  of  the 
greater  importance.  Although  pointing  rather  wide  of  the  mark 
to  windward,  you  will  reach  it  by-and-by  if  you  keep  going  through 
the  water ;  but,  point  to  it  as  close  as  you  like,  you  will  never  reach 


it  if  you  do  not  also  go  through  the  water.  Often  and  often,  when 
1  knew  that  a  vessel  ought  to  be  going  five  or  six  knots  through 
the  water,  I  have  looked  over  the  side,  and  found  she  was  not  going 
three  knots,  or  even  two.  Check  her  sheets,  and  keep  away  a  point, 
and  she  would  almost  double  her  speed. 

It  is  quite  easy,  in  a  6-knot  breeze,  to  pinch  a  vessel  so  close 
ap  into  the  wind  that,  though  her  sails  do  not  flap,  she  really 
scarcely  moves  at  all.  And  this  is  often  done,  and  by  clever 
sailors  too.    But,  as  facts  are  notoriously  deceptive  in  yacht  racing 
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as  in  all  other  matters,  let  us  try  some  figures.  Suppose  two 
schooners,  A  and  B,  race  to  a  given  point  forty  miles  to  windward ; 
that  A  sails  close  at  about  4^  points,  and  goes  through  the  water  4 
knots  an  hour;  whilst  fi  sails  quite  free  at  about  5^  points,  and 
goes  through  the  water  6  knots  an  hour.  The  distance  sailed  over 
by  A  will  be  63-7  miles,  and  the  time  occupied  will  be  15-9  hours, 
Bay  16  hours.  The  distance  sailed  over  by  B  will  be  89  miles, 
and  the  time  occupied  will  be  148,  say  15  hours.  Thus  B  would 
gain  by  an  hour.  This,  of  course,  is  without  making  any  time 
allowance  for  the  greater  number  of  tacks  that  B  would  have  to 
make,  or  for  shoals,  currents,  &c.     (See  below.) 


Distance  Bailed  through  at  4^  points  =  ■ —      —  ■  63'7  miles. 

••  ■•  »»    ■•    =2°er  =  »     •• 

Time  at  4}  pointa  =  ^' -  =  159,  say  16  houre. 
„       5i       „      =^  -  14'8,  say  15  hours. 

Sailing  to  windward  is  a  compromise  of  many  things,  but 
especially  is  it  a  compromise  of  two  things — sailing  close  and 
going  through  the  water ;  and  in  every  case  it  is  the  best  com- 
promise that  wins.  And  this  depends  on  the  steersman.  It  is 
quite  as  important  to  have  a  good  steersman  in  a  yacht  race  as  it 
is  to  have  a  good  jockey  in  a  horse  race,  and  it  is  no  less  hard  to 
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find  the  one  than  it  is  to  find  the  other.  It  is  quite  as  difficult 
to  steer  a  yacht  wetl  as  it  is  to  ride  a  horse  well ;  and  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  a  good  steersman  and  a  bad  one  as  there 
is  between  Momy  Cannon  and  a  plonghboy. 

The  sympathy  between  the  steerer  and  his  vessel  is  as  distinct 
and  as  strong  as  between  a  rider  and  his  horse ;  the  moment  the 
expert  touches  the  tiller  he  can  tell  what  the  vessel  wants  to  do, 
and  what  she  does  not  want  to  do ;  what  she  can  do  and  what 
she  cannot  do. 

With  one  helmsman  a  vessel  will  almost  fly  throngh  the  water, 
with  another  she  will  scarcely  crawl. 

Yacht  steering  is  an  instinct,  exactly  as  riding  is.  It  is  a 
question  of  nerve,  judgment,  sympathy,  temper,  patience;  com- 
paratively few  men  are  bom  with  it ;  fewer  still— very  much  fewer 
— ever  acquire  it.  More  yacht  races  are  won  by  bands  and  sails 
than  by  lead  and  lines— at  least,  that  is  my  idea.  Often  in  watch- 
ing a  race,  when  I  have  seen  a  yacht  suddenly  lose  her  place,  I 
have  said  to  myself,  '  They  have  changed  their  steerer,'  and  this 
has  generally  proved  to  have  been  the  case. 

I  was  once  on  board  a  fine  schooner  beating  out  of  the 
Gironde ;  it  was  blovring  very  hard,  the  captain  steering.  The 
vessel  missed  stays  three  times  ;  had  she  missed  the  fourth  time 
she  would  have  gone  ashore.  The  owner  told  the  captain  to  give 
the  helm  to  the  mate ;  of  course  he  did  not  like  it,  but  there  was 
no  time  for  ceremony.  Directly  the  mate  put  the  helm  down 
she  was  round  like  a  top.  The  mate  had  hands,  the  captain 
hadn't. 

Next  to  sailing  a  vessel  too  fine,  the  greatest  mistake  that 
many  owners  and  skippers  make  is,  sailing  her  on  her  side. 

Now,  the  difference  between  a  vessel  mailing  on  her  keel  and  a 
vessel  sailing  on  her  side  is  immense.  The  beautiful  lines  and 
curves  and  runs  of  the  yacht  devised,  displacement,  surface 
friction,  hoist  of  sail,  &c.,  are  all  designed  and  calculated  for  a 
vessel's  sailing  upright,  or  nearly  so.  Their  values  diminish  with 
every  degree  the  vessel  heels  over,  till,  at  a  certain  heel,  their 
advantages  entirely  disappear,  and  indeed  become  actually  in- 
verted. The  very  lines  and  curves  that  promised  the  best  results 
to  a  vessel  sailing  upright  become  the  greatest  hindrance  to  her 
when  she  is  sailing  on  her  side. 

A  heel  of  seven  degrees  will  seriously  stultify  the  designer's 
best  lines,  and  a  heel  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  degrees  will  destroy 
them  entirely.  The  form  best  fitted  to  sail  on  its  side  is  a  knife, 
with  no  lines  and  curves  at  all.     We  all  reahse  the  fact  that  when 
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a  vessel  is  being  driven  through  the  water  on  her  aide,  her  finest 
lines  and  curves  are  useless,  and  the  water  resistance  is  immensely 
increased  ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  all  realise  the  actual  loss  in  sail 
power  that  results  from  a  vessel  sailing  on  her  aide,  though  this 
alone  is  more  than  sufficient  to  give  victory  to  the  vessel  that  sails 
upright.  Suppose  a  yacht's  hoist  of  sail  is  80  ft.,  or  anything  you 
like,  this  hoist  is  directly  diminished  with  every  degree  she  heels 
over ;  and  not  only  is  the  hoist  diminished,  but  the  resisting  sur- 
face of  the  sail  is  diminished  still  more.  When  a  vessel  is  upright, 
the  sail  offers  an  upright  resistance  to  the  wind,  and  presses  the 
vessel  forward.  When  she  is  heeling  over,  the  sail  offers  only  a 
slanting  opposition  to  the  wind,  and,  instead  of  pressing  the  vessel 
forward,  presses  her  down  on  her  side. 

Anyone  who  has  sailed  in  yacht  races  knows  how  completely 
a  vessel  losss  her  way  when  she  lays  down,  and  how  immediately 
she  recovers  it  when  she  stands  up  again.  When  a  vessel  is  tear- 
ing her  way  through  the  water  on  her  side  there  is  frightful  strain, 
and  noise,  and  confusion,  and  you  fancy  she  is  going  very  fast- — 
but  she  is  not. 

When  the '  America '  first  appeared  on  the  Solent,  a  generation 
ago,  people  were  amazed.  '  Why,  she  sails  upright ! '  they  said  ; 
and  indeed  she  did.  She  sailed  on  her  keel,  whilst  other  vessels 
sailed  on  their  sides. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  old  type  of  sailing 
yacht — schooners,  yawls,  and  cutters — can  never  be  made  to  com- 
pete with  '  Britannia,'  '  Ailsa,'  '  Navahoe,"  '  Valkyrie ; '  and  if  their 
owners  and  skippers  try  to  sail  them  on  the  same  lines  as  the  new 
boats,  that  is  to  say  -as  close  as  they  will  point— they  will  never 
be  able  to  make  even  the  show  of  a  race  with  them.  But  if 
they  realise  the  difference  between  the  models,  and  sail  their 
boats  accordingly,  make  the  most  of  what  they  can  do,  and  not 
pretend  to  make  them  do  what  they  cannot  do,  they  will  make  a 
very  much  better  fight  with  them  than  most  people  expect.  As  I 
have  said  before,  they  can  point  as  high,  or  nearly  as  high,  in  a 
good  breeze ;  if  they  do,  however,  they  won't  go  through  the  water 
half  as  fast.  But  if  they  check  their  sheets,  and  sail  them  quite 
free — a  point  free — and  keep  their  sails  quite  full,  they  will  find 
they  will  bustle  through  the  water  in  very  good  style.  Of  course, 
as  I  have  just  shown,  a  vessel  heating,  to  a  given  point,  to  wind- 
ward, going  free,  will  have  to  travel  over  a  great  deal  more  ground, 
or  rather  water,  than  the  vessel  sailing  quite  close ;  but  she  will 
travel  faster ;  and  when  she  rounds  the  Nab,  or  whatever  mark 
she  is  sailing  for,  she  will  not  be  so  far  behind  as  was  expected. 
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Fore-and-aft  schooners,  properly  handled,  and  under  very 
favourable  conditions,  will  make  'records  '  like  other  thiugs. 

I  sailed  in  the  '  Shamrock,'  now  the  '  Verena,'  a  fore-and-aft 
schooner,  of  300  tous,  built  entirely  for  cruising,  from  Plymouth 
to  Lisbon  in  four  days,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Cowes  in  four  days. 
Of  course  we  had  a  strong  beam  wind  both  ways ;  but,  given 
every  advantage,  it  was  a  splendid  performance,  and  it  would,  I 
imagine,  puzzle  any  of  the  modem  clippers  to  do  it  any  faster — 
certainly  they  would  not  do  it  so  comfortably.  Crossing  the  Bay 
in  one  of  the  modem  racing  cutters,  in  a  strong  breeze,  with  all 
sail  set,  and  no  bulwarks,  would  very  much  realise  the  sensation 
of  '  going  to  blazes  on  a  plank,"  as  it  was  more  graphically  than 
gracefully  expressed  by  an  American  sailor  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  winter,  in  heavy  weather,  on  board  the  '  Enchantress,' 

In  treating  of  cruising  vessels  I  have  confined  myself  to 
schooners,  yawls,  and  cutters ;  but  I  believe  by  far  the  most  handy 
cruising  rig  is  a  ketch.  For  many  years  the  ketch  has  been  the 
favourite  rig  for  small  coasting  vessels  and  for  trawlers ;  but  it  is 
only  quite  lately  that  it  has  been  adopted  for  yachts.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  rig — and  a  very  important  one  too— is  the  facility 
and  safety  it  gives  in  getting  under  weigh  in  a  crowded  anchorage. 
With  mizen  and  head  sails  the  ketch  is  perfectly  under  control : 
she  can  beat  to  windward  or  do  anything. 

The  yawl  has  this  advantage  also,  if  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. The  mizen  of  a  yawl  is  a  very  insignificant  sail  compared 
with  the  mizen  of  a  ketch,  and  consequently,  under  mizen  and 
head  sails,  the  yawl  is  not  nearly  so  efficient  a  vessel.  The  dis- 
advantage of  the  ketch  rig  is  the  small  size  of  the  mainsail  in 
comparison  with  either  schooner,  yawl,  or  cutter.  From  the 
forward  position  of  the  mizen,  the  main  boom  must,  of  course,  be 
very  much  restricted  in  size  ;  but  this  disadvantage  can,  in  a  very 
considerable  degree,  be  remedied  by  a  greater  hoist. 

The  advantages  of  having  the  chief  propelling  sail  in  the 
centre  of  the  vessel,  and  entirely  in-board,  gives  the  ketch  an 
immense  advantage  over  any  other  fore-and-aft  rig  in  a  sea  way. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  drawing.  Lord  Dunraven 
has  rigged  '  Valkyrie  III.'  as  a  ketch  to  cross  the  Atlantic  on  her 
great  enterprise.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  rig  that  he  can  have 
adopted,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  under  it  this  beau- 
tiful vessel  does  not  cross  the  ocean  with  ease  and  comfort — 
comparative  comfort,  that  is  to  say.  Many  years  ago  I  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  from  the  island  of  Trinidad  to  Cowes,  in  a  90-ton 
schooner,  and  if  I  had  to  repeat  the  voyage  I  would  infinitely 
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prefer  a  schooner,  even  of  that  size,  to  the  fleetest  greyhotmd  of 
the  seas.    Bat  then  tastes  difi'er ! 

We  hear  and  read  much,  when  yacht  racing  is  discussed, 
of  ' manoBUvring  for  a  start,'  and  the  drawing  of  'Britannia'  and 
'  Ailsa '  thus  occupied  illustrates  the  system  of  a  flying  start  now 
universally  adopted  at  all  regattas.  The  competing  vessels  are 
under  weigh  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  endeavouring  to  get  as  near  the 
hne  as  possible,  so  that  when  the  gun  fires  they  may  cross  and  go 
'  right  away '  (though  this  is  more  a  coachman's  expression  than  a 
sailor's).  Nothing  shows  ofi  the  skill  and  nerve  of  the  helmsman 
BO  mnch  as  this  manceavring  for  a  start,  but  it  is  not  unattended 
with  danger,  especially  when  there  are  a  number  of  vessels  of 
different  sizes ;  witness  the  sad  collision  of  the  '  Valkyrie '  and 
'  Satanita '  last  year,  when  the  former  went  down  like  a  stone  and 
nearly  drowned  half  her  ship's  company.  Moreover,  this  system 
of  starting  does  not  always  conduce  to  a  fair  race.  Sometimes 
from  over-anxiety  to  get  a  start,  sometimes  indeed  because  she 
cannot  help  it,  a  vessel  crosses  the  line  too  soon  and  has  to  put 
back,  and  then  gets  seriously  handicapped  at  the  beginning  of  the 
contest. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  the  old  system  of  anchoring  in  line 
and  slipping  cables  at  the  last  gun-fire  was  not  altogether  a 
better  arrangement.     But  racing  experts  think  otherwise. 
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NOTES 

Eeadebs  of  Lord  Granby's  excellent  paper  in  the  last — and  first — 
number  of  this  Magazine  will  certainly  have  wished  him  the  best 
of  good  sport  on  the  moors  he  loves  and  describes  so  well ;  but  I 
am  Botry  to  say  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  wish  will  not  be 
gratified.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  prospects. 
Lord  Granby  kindly  writes  to  me  :  '  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
hope  for  an  even  fair  grouse  season  in  South  Yorkshire  and  Derby- 
shire this  year.  And  this  is  distinctly  "  hard  lines."  For  1693  and 
1894  were  such  eminently  good  years  in  those  parts  that,  with  ave- 
rage luck,  an  exceptionally  good  season  might  have  been  expected. 
But  the  fates  willed  otherwise — very  much  otherwise — and 
every  fresh  report  that  reaches  me  from  what  may  be  described 
as  the  Derwent  District  confirms  the  previous  ones,  which  were 
to  the  effect  that  there  are  few  old  birds,  and  still  fewer  yoimg 
ones  ;  though  I  have  to-day  (August  6th)  received  a  letter  from  a 
keeper,  saying  that  he  is  "  seeing  rather  more  birds  now."  I  am 
afraid,  moreover,  that  this  is  to  a  large  extent  the  case  on  most 
of  the  moors  which  reach  from  beyond  Penistone  to  Sheffield. 
The  reasons  which  may  be  given  for  this  failure  are  of  neces- 
sity as  unauthoritative  as  they  always  must  be  when  they  deal 
with  that  most  mysterious  of  all  evils,  grouse  disease.  But  as 
far  as  one  can  discover,  they  are  as  follows : — An  exceptionally 
strong  and  healthy  stock  of  grouse  was  left  at  the  end  of  last 
shooting  season.  There  were  no  traces  of  disease,  and  every 
prospect  was  most  promising.  All  the  first  part  of  the  winter 
suited  the  birds  well,  but  when  the  early  spring  was  reached 
the  efi'ects  of  the  terribly  protracted  period  of  deep  snow  and 
phenomenally  severe  frost  began  to  be  seriously  felt.  The 
moors  became  practically  deserted  by  the  grouse.  They  went 
away  into  the  comparative  shelter  of  the  valleys,  and  I  regret  to 
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say  that  many  of  them  never  returned.  Hundreds  were  there 
knocked  on  the  head  during  February  and  March,  and  hundreds 
more  simply  vaniBhed. 


'  When  the  worst  of  this  aavage  winter  was  Over  the  survivors 
returned  to  the  moors,  only  to  find  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
young  heather  during  the  nesting  and  hatching  time,  and  then  the 
keepers  begEin  to  pick  up  a  large  number  of  decid  and  dying  grouse. 
They — the  keepers — put  it  down  to  tapeworm,  and  hoped  that 
when  the  young  heather  began  to  grow  the  mortality  would  cease. 
This  it  certainly  did,  hut  not  before  a  great  amount  of  hEirm  wkb 
done.  And  the  net  result  may  be  said  to  be  that  now  there  ia  a 
very  largely  reduced  number  of  grouse — a  vast  number  of  barren 
birds,  and  a  limited  number  of  young  birds  in  very  small  coveys, 
the  average  number  in  a  brood  not  being  above  four  or  five.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  disease  from  whatever  cause  it  came — lack  of  young 
heather  or  what  not — haa  died  out  by  now ;  but  the  mischief 
has  been  done,  and,  from  all  I  hear,  thoee  who  have  moors  within 
the  area  I  have  mentioned  will  have  to  deal  very  gently  with  their 
grouse  this  season  :  that  is  to  say,  should  no  further  disease 
appear ;  if  that  again  show  itself,  ^en  every  weak  bird  that  is 
seen  should  be  destroyed  at  once. 


'What  I  am  told  of  Korth  of  England  and  Scotch  grouse 
prospects  is,  generally  speaking,  that  it  is  a  "  patchy  "  year.  In 
some  places  very  good,  and  in  others  only  moderate.  But  in 
any  case,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  parts  which  will  come 
oflE  worse  as  regards  grouse  shooting  during  1895  will  he  the 
southern  moors  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  am  also  much 
afraid  that  the  few  remaining  blackgame  which  still  exist  in 
the  fir  woods  in  North  Derbyshire  have  almost  been  "  wiped 
out  "  by  the  severity  of  last  winter.  They  are  more  delicate 
birds  than  grouse,  and  require  more  shelter ;  and  it  appears  that 
very  few  young  ones  have  been  seen  about,  and  not  many  old 
ones.  The  plantations  where  they  dwell  principally  are  not  of 
sufficiently  large  extent  to  afford  them  adequate  protection  against 
such  a  winter  as  the  last,  and  a  serious  diminution  of  their  number 
will,  I  fear,  be  evident  when  we  come  really  to  investigate.  "  A 
bad  year  "  will,  it  seems  to  me,  be  the  verdict  of  all  those  who 
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are  interested  in  grouse  shooting  over  the  southern  English  moors 
in  1895.  Before  my  notes  are  published  these  fears  will  have  been 
verified  or  relieved,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  I  hope 
the  latter.' 


Are  we  to  have  another  poor  lot  of  three-year-olds  next  year  ? 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying.  Have  we  a  poor  lot  of  two-year-olds 
this  ?  0£  course  it  is  early  yet  to  judge ;  but  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  see  something  reaUy  standing  out  from  the  ruck. 
Persimmon,  it  is  true,  appears  to  do  so,  and  there  is  no  lover  of 
the  turf  who  will  not  sincerely  hope  to  find  that  H.E.H.'s  colt 
more  than  confirms  expectation.  He  certainly  did  all  that  he  was 
asked  to  do  at  Groodwood,  and  thereby  strengthened  the  position 
he  had  achieved  at  Ascot ;  but  to  beat  Champfieorie  by  a  length 
was  not  to  do  much,  easily  as  it  certainly  was  done.  Except 
Persimmon,  all  the  best  of  the  two-year-olds  have  just  a  little 
disappointed  their  owners,  I  suspect,  "We  shall  know  something 
more  after  the  approaching  Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster  if 
Santa  Maura,  H^imic,  Jolly  Boat,  Knight  of  the  Thistle  (of  whom 
I  hear  very  good  accounts),  and  a  few  others  of  the  pick  of  the 
entry  start  in  that  famous  race ;  but  bo  far  as  can  be  seen  at 
present — a  great  many  things  happen  in  a  few  weeks,  and  races 
which  have  promised  to  be  full  of  excitement  often  create  no 
interest  when  the  '  form '  has  been  threshed  out — ^the  Middle 
Park  Plate  will  be  the  great  event  from  which  we  shall  really 
learn  the  truth.  Before  the  day  (October  10)  more  may  be  known 
of  some  of  those  engaged,  and  their  reputations  may  have  waned ; 
but  at  the  moment  of  writing  the  turf  could  offer  nothing  more 
attractive  than  the  meeting  of  Persimmon,  St.  Frusquin,  Shad- 
dock, Boquebrune,  Santa  Maura,  Mimic,  and  Bam  Dance,  the 
latter  a  filly  who  has  much  room  for  improvement. 


What  can  be  said  about  the  St.  Leger  ?  Eight  or  ten  extremely 
moderate  animals  that  cannot  stay  the  coarse — or  that  could 
not  stay  in  a  fair  company — will  run  against  each  other.  Match 
Maker  apparently  does  stay,  but,  to  quote  the  old  joke,  he  takes  a 
desperately  long  time  about  it — ^that  is  to  say,  has  such  poor  speed 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  can  go  fast  enough  to  keep  any  speedy 
rival  on  the  stretch ;  and  a  non-stayer  will  last  the  Leger  course  if 
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he  has  only  to  canter  for  the  first  mile  or  so.  Troon  beat  Match 
Maker  at  Goodwood,  and  was  expected  to  do  so  over  the  easy  '  Xew 
Mile.'  Whittier,  as  was  seen  at  Sandown,  is  better  than  Troon, 
bnt  his  reputation  had  waned  before  the  Eclipse  Stakes,  and  he 
did  not  greatly  increase  it  there.  Sir  Visto's  very  moderate  per- 
fonnance  in  the  Princess  of  Wales's  Stakes  does  not  favour  the 
idea  of  his  adding  the  St.  Leger  to  the  Derby.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  notion  that  Utica  had  any  chance  for  the  Leger 
would  have  been  derided.  It  was  supposed  that  a  mile  was  the 
foil  extent  of  her  tether.  She  has  come  on  considerably, 
however,  and  in  September — the  mare's  month,  as  it  is  called — 
seems  not  unlikely  to  hold  her  own  with  the  best  of  her  rivals. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  several  very  good  jadges — Mr.  George 
Lambton  among  them — that  Sir  Visto  will  win  the  Leger,  and 
that  Lord  Itosebery's  colt  must  not  be  judged  by  his  races  in 
the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  and  Newmarket  Stakes,  still  less  by 
his  running  in  the  Princess  of  Wales's  Stakes  on  the  July  course. 
The  reason  advanced  is  that  Sir  Visto  cannot  act  up  hill,  and  that 
over  a  flat  course  he  is  vastly  better  than  on  a  rise.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  Sir  Visto  seemed  to  be  going  extremely  well  into  the 
Abingdon  Mile  Bottom  in  his  first  two  races  this  year,  and  that 
he  failed  when  he  had  to  climb  the  ascent — and  the  hill  '  Behind 
the  Ditch  '  on  the  July  course  is  steeper  than  that  which  leads  to 
the  Bowley  Mite  winning-post.  A  hastily  formed  impression  was 
that  Sir  Visto  does  not  stay,  but  an  idea  to  the  contrary  now 
prevails.  The  judges  I  am  quoting  are  convinced  that  he  stays 
really  well,  but  that  he  has  been  beaten  thrice  for  the  reason 
stated — and  that  he  is  '  sure  to  win  on  the  fiat  Town  Moor.'  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  now  said  that  Whittier  must  not  be  judged  by 
his  display  in  the  EcUpse  Stakes.  He  was  not  at  his  best,  or  near 
it,  the  story  goes,  though  I  cannot  leam  the  precise  nature  of  the 
ailment  which  affected  him.  I  am  told  also  that  Finlay  did  not 
quite  do  what  he  was  told  in  the  Eclipse  Stakes,  that  his  orders 
were  to  lay  up  two  or  three  lengths  from  Le  Justicier,  and  that 
he  let  the  Frenchman  get  so  long  a  lead  that  when  Whittier  was 
asked  to  go  on  and  win,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  up  his 
ground.  But  as  regards  this,  let  it  be  added  that  not  improbably 
the  fault  was  with  Whittier,  and  not  at  all  vrith  Finlay,  especially 
as  Mr.  Bussell's  colt  was  'ofiE.'  Whittier's  friends,  however, 
beheve  that  he  is  '  sure  to  win ' — hke  Sir  Visto. 
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Writing  of  Sir  Visto  suggests  Ladas,  the  first  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  Derby  winners.  I  had  never  expected  to  see  the  son  ol 
Hampton  and  Illuminata  galloping  again,  and  thought  that  m; 
eyes  mnst  be  deceiving  me  a  few  mornings  since  at  Newmarket 
when  I  saw  him  striding  along.  Fresh  interests  are  so  con- 
tinually springing  up  on  the  turf  that  one  very  soon  forgets 
matters  which  created  excitement  only  a  short  time  before.  It 
seems  recalling  ancient  history  to  think  of  the  time  when  Ladas 
was  believed  by  some  to  be  in  the  running  for  the  proud  position 
of  '  the  horse  of  the  century  ' — there  is  one  of  these  nearly  every 
year — and  from  all  sides  came  suggestions  for  a  name  to  dis- 
tinguish the  '  Illuminata  colt,'  who  was  left  nameless  for  so  long. 
'Hamilton'  was  my  own  preference,  and  appeared  remarkably 
apposite,  I  thought,  as  it  was  made  up  of  the  first  three  and 
last  three  letters  of  the  sire's  name,  with  the  first  syllable  of  the 
dam's  name  in  between  them ;  moreover,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
was  Lord  Eosebery's  friend  and  fellow-countryman,  and,  like  the 
ex-Premier,  a  very  prominent  Scottish  owner  of  racehorses. 
That  Ladas,  as  he  was  at  length  called,  was  a  long  way  from 
being  the  wonderful  animal  his  enthusiastic  friends  at  one  time 
believed,  was  presently  demonstrated,  chiefly  by  the  victories  of 
Isinglass ;  but  if  he  stands  work,  and  regains  his  form,  he  might 
very  well  win  the  10,000?.  Jockey  Club  Stakes,  even  with  his 
penalty  ;  for  since  Le  Yar  has  broken  down,  Ladas  has,  to  all 
appearance,  only  Laveno  and  Utica  to  beat,  as  None  the  Wiser 
will  hardly  be  trusted  again. 


In  next  month's  number  Mr.  Otis  Mygatt  will  have  some 
more  to  say  about  Tarpon — it  is  impossible  to  write  of  a  fish  of 
that  size  without  using  a  capital  letter.  Much  surprise  has  been 
expressed  that  the  fish  depicted  in  last  month's  issue  should  have 
been  caught — photographically  I  mean,  not  caught  in  the  angler's 
sense — -in  the  very  act  of  leaping  from  the  water,  and  I  have 
had  various  inquiries  as  to  how  it  was  managed.  I  really  do  not 
know— but  there  are  the  photographs,  three  of  them  t  One  critic 
in  a  London  daily  paper  expressed  a  desire  to  be  told  what  the 
Tarpon  is.  That  curiosity  will  he  gratified  in  Mr.  Mygatt's  next 
paper.  Another  writer  lamented  that  the  great  fish  are  not 
eatable,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  said  to  be  not  un- 
palatable food,  though  there  is  so  much  particularly  excellent  fish 
in  Florida  that  Tarpon  is  not  a  frequent  article  of  diet.  Many 
people  are  very  fond  of  the  roe,  a  trifle  that  weighs  some  fifteen 
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OF  sisteen  poondB.  My  own  information  aboat  the  fish  is,  how- 
ever, very  limited,  and  I  will  leave  Mr.  Mygatt  to  resume  the 
Btory  next  month. 


Among  recent  books  of  sport,  '  Thirty  Years  of  Shikar,'  by 
Sir  E.  Braddon  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  takes  a  high  rank.  The 
author  has  played  the  game  all  romid,  on  foot  and  horseback, 
on  elephant  back  more  particolarly,  and,  of  course,  from  a 
'machan.'  He  teUs  his  stories  well,  moreover,  for  his  style  is 
both  graphic  and  bright,  and  there  are  touches  of  humour,  as  in  the 
description  of  the  '  hunter '  that  was  once  lent  him,  with  a  '  month 
of  iron  corresponding  with  a  will  of  the  same  material.'  The 
'hunter,'  it  presently  appeared,  bad  never  before  had  a  saddle 
on  his  back.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  Sir  Edward  should 
discuss  the  relative  merits  of  pig-sticking  and  fox-hunting— or 
rather,  perhaps,  that  I  should  be  speaking  of  his  book  in  the  ssjne 
issue  that  contains  Major  Baden-Powell's  comments  on  the  same 
subject.  As  regards  pig-sticking.  Sir  Edward  describes  one  very 
big  boar  that  fought  him  and  his  friends,  '  including  the  emperor 
of  spears  himself,  for  over  an  hour.'  The  '  emperor  of  apears '  is 
Sir  George  Yule,  abont  which  famous  Anglo-Indian  the  author  has 
much  to  say.  Of  this  toughest  of  pigs  Sir  Edward  writes  :  '  The 
brute  had  an  absolutely  impenetrable  hide,  and  the  spears  we 
delivered  at  him,  riding  round  and  round  the  beast,  were  but  as 
pin  pricks  that  only  urged  him  to  further  Sght.  That  boar  beat 
us ;  we  could  not  kill  him ;  we  could  not  even  get  our  spears  to 
stick  in  him ;  he  had  no  proper  sense  of  sport,  and  we  relinquished 
him  to  the  less  artistic  form  of  death  by  powder  and  ball.' 


With  regard  to  a  current  idea  that  tigers  only  become  man- 
eaters  when,  in  their  old  age,  their  teeth  have  been  worn  down, 
and  their  strength  and  activity  impaired.  Sir  Edward  Braddon 
cites  various  incidents  to  the  contrary.  Some  young  and  powerful 
man-eating  tigers  at  Deoghur  adopted  that  dietary  from  distinct 
preference.  In  killing  these  brutes  the  author  did  invaluable 
service ;  but  he  had  some  great  days  and  nights  with  tigers, 
having  once  killed  three,  and  on  another  occasion  four  at  a  time ! 
Of  elephants  Sir  Edward  has  a  good  deal  to  say,  one  of  his  rooted 
beUefs  being  that  much  undue  praise  is  lavished  on  the  creature's 
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sagacity  and  inteUigence.  He  excuses  one  eleph&nt  that  killed 
the  mahout  who  ill-treated  him :  '  the  animal  had  Bome  reason 
for  being  annoyed  with  its  driver ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
in  extenuation  of  another  elephant  that,  d  propos  of  nothing, 
tossed  me  with  its  trunk.'  He  writes :  '  I  was  feeding  the  brute 
in  the  eventide  when  the  day's  work  was  done,  and  this  toiler 
with  others  had  to  be  tended  and  encouraged ;  I  was  feeding  it 
with  delicacies  dear  to  the  elephantine  palate,  and  withont  thyme 
or  reason  tbe  docile  and  intelligent  creature  butted  me  into  the 
air,  no  doubt  with  a  benevolent  intention  of  impaling  me, 
frustrated  by  my  oflfering  no  resistance  to  the  tusk  and  by  the 
blontnesB  of  that  weapon.'  Instances  of  elephants  detecting 
treacherous  ground,  bogs,  and  quicksands,  and  declining  to  go  over 
such  country.  Sir  Edward  only  very  partially  endorses.  With 
that  remarkable  caution  which  he  says  is  a  part  of  its  egotistical 
and  pusillanimous  character,  the  elephant  sometimes  detects 
danger ;  at  other  times  he  refuses  to  cross  the  safest  ground,  and 
plunges  into  morasses.  I  have  not  room  for  extended  reviews, 
bat  warmly  recommend  the  volume. 


No  coach  route  is  more  popular  than  that  between  London 
and  Brighton,  and  I  must  say  a  word,  therefore.  For  a  volume 
which  well  illustrates  the  favourite  road.  '  The  Comet  Coach ' 
is  the  title  (John  Haddon  &  Co.),  and  pictures  are  given  of  many 
of  the  most  familiar  landmarks — with  the  Comet  passing  by  or 
pulling  up.  The  start  is  made  from  Northumberland  Avenue, 
and  the  reader  is  taken  past  the  Greyhound,  Croydon ;  Coulsdon 
(spelt  wrongly,  by  the  way,  in  the  list  of  plates) ;  the  Feathers, 
Merstham  ;  Horley,  and  so  on  to  the  Old  Ship.  The  letterpress  is 
written  with  spirit  and  appreciation  by  Mr.  H.  H.  S.  Pearce  ;  the 
artists  are  Messrs.  Corbould,  Sturgess,  Phil  May,  and  Trevor 
Haddon. 


With  reference  to  the  interesting  event  which  is  impending 
in  the  athletic  world,  Mr.  Montagu  Shearman  kindly  writes : 
*  The  autumn  of  1895  marks  an  epoch  in  international  athletics. 
Hitherto,  although  a  few  individual  British  athletes  have  visited 
the  United  States,  no  combined  team  has  left  England  to  compete 
in   a  match   with   American   antagonists.     On  August  27,  two 
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teams  will  sail  together  in  the  '  Anrania '  for  New  York.  A  dozen 
members  of  the  London  Athletic  Club  go  to  compete  against  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club  at  New  York  on  September  21 ;  and  a 
similar  number  of  athletes  from  Cambridge  University  will  com- 
pete againat  Yale  University  (probably  in  New  York  also)  on 
October  5.  The  L.A.C.  team  is  a  very  strong  one,  as  it  has 
amongst  its  ranks  Bradley  (100  yards  English  champion).  Downer 
(Scottish  champion  at  the  same  distance),  each  of  whom  has  on 
his  day  covered  the  100  yards  in  10  sees. ;  Bredin,  who  has  won 
many  cbampionships  at  a  qaarter  mile  and  a  half ;  Bacon,  the 
mile  champion,  who  holds  the  record  of  4  min.  17  sec.  ;  G.  B. 
Shaw,  who  holds  the  record  of  15^  sees,  over  hurdles  ;  and  Munro 
the  old  Oxonian,  who  is  four  miles  champion,  will  probably  join 
the  team,  which  will  also  include  C.  B.  Fry  and  W.  J.  Oakley, 
the  Oxonian  long  jumpers.  Possibly  with  practice  after  his 
arrival  Fry  may  regain  the  form  which  he  has  sacrificed  by 
devoting  himself  to  other  sports,  at  which  he  is  equally  adept. 

'  This  is  a  wonderfolly  strong  combination,  and  of  the  races 
the  Englishmen  ought  to  win  the  majority ;  but  the  programme 
consists  of  eleven  events :  100  yards,  220  yards,  quarter,  half- 
mile,  mile,  three  miles,  hurdle  race  ;  high  jump,  long  jump,  weight 
putting,  hammer  throwing.  In  the  last  four  events  the  Americans 
are  likely  to  have  an  advantage,  but  the  contest,  which  is  practically 
an  international  match  of  England  v.  America,  is  sure  to  be  close 
and  interesting.  Three  of  the  Cambridge  team,  Horan  (half- 
mile),  Lutyens  (mile),  and  Fitzherbert  (quarter-mile  champion), 
are  sure  to  assist  the  London  Athletic  men  on  the  21st,  as  they 
are  all  members  of  that  club.  All  these  three  are  sterling  good 
men,  as  also  are  Mendelsohn  the  long  jumper,  and  Pilkington  the 
hurdle  racer.  Were  the  contest  between  Cambridge  and  Yale  to 
be  confined  to  racing  alone,  I  should  ^pect  to  see  the  light  blues 
repeat  the  victory  that  Oxford  secured  from  Yale  at  the  Queen's 
Club  last  summer,  but  the  Cambridge  v.  Yale  programme  is  not 
to  contain  any  race  longer  than  one  mile  (as  the  Yale  men  are 
not  accustomed  to  run  long  distances),  and  is  to  include  both 
hammer  throwing  and  weight  patting,  which  are  certainties  for 
the  American  college. 


'  These  heavy-weight  events,  in  which  comparatively  few  people 
here  take  great  interest,  are  much  in  favour  in  America.  They 
are  scientifically  taught,  and  probably  a  dozen  hammer  throwers 
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might  be  found  at  Yale  who  could  beat  anyone  from  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Cambridge,  too,  are  weak  at  present  in 
high  jampiog  and  have  no  good  sprinter,  but  as  Horan  shoald 
win  the  half,  Lutyens  the  mile,  and  Fitzherbert  the  quarter,  the 
match  ia  sure  to  be  equally  close  and  exciting.  Ae  the  Yale  colours 
are  dark  blue,  these  contests  will  be  an  international  battle  of  the 
blues.  It  is  exceedingly  satisfactory  that  the  "  preliminaries  "  for 
each  of  these  matches  have  been  conducted  without  the  slightest 
friction  or  argument  on  either  side.'  So  my  friend  Mr.  Shearman 
is  good  enough  to  write,  and  I  am  sure  readers  will  wish  suc- 
cess and  a  pleasant  journey  to  both  the  English  teams. 


Is  it  worth  while,  now  that  I  am  on  the  subject  of  American 
athletics,  to  refer  to  the  disgraceful  and  utterly  preposterous 
stories  that  were  published  in  some  of  the  American  papers  as  to 
the  treatment  which  the  Cornell  crew  were  said  to  have  received 
at  Henley  ?  These  pleasant  little  anecdotes  were  to  the  effect 
that  the  American  oarsmen  had  been  tricked  out  of  their  race,  if, 
indeed,  they  had  not  actually  been  drugged  !  I  suppose  that  the 
disseminators  of  these  legends  imagine  that  the  English  nation  in 
general  betted  on  the  race  at  Henley,  and,  alarmed  at  the  prowess 
of  the  Cornell  crew,  '  got  at '  them.  The  only  reason  why  it 
aeems  desirable  to  make  any  mention  of  these  contemp^ble 
insinuations  is  that  sportsmen  in  America  may  think  that  we 
over  here  hold  them,  in  however  remote  a  degree,  responsible  for 
this  miserable  attack,  and,  now  that  these  new  conteste  are  about 
to  take  place,  they  might  feel  uncomfortable  at  the  thought.  On 
the  contrary,  we  perfectly  understand  the  nature  of  the  writers 
who  invent,  and  of  the  papers  which  pubhsh,  such  disreputable 
stories,  and  know  that  gentlemen  across  the  Atlantic  despise  them 
and  their  authors  at  least  as  much  as  they  can  be  despised  in 
England. 

RAPIER. 
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HIGHLAND  SPORT  IN  THE  LAST  GENERATION 

BY  ALEXANDEB  INNES  SHAMD 


l>Iow,  at  the  close  ot  this  nineteenth  century,  the  Highlands  are 
as  accessible  as  the  Land's  End  or  the  Lakes.  It  is  only  a  case 
of  travelling  a  little  farther.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
shooting  season,  express  follows  express  at  brief  intervals  from 
the  great  Northern  stations.  There  are  regular  services  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pcntland  ;  a  railway  has  been  carried  across  the 
MO.  III.  VOL.  I.  V 
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bleak  peat  bogs  of  the  Moor  of  Bannoch,  and  glens  as  wild  as 
Glencroe  or  Glenorchy  echo  to  the  shrill  scream  of  the  engine, 
painfully  toiling  up  the  stifE  gradients,  in  place  of  the  scream  of 
the  vanished  eagles.  Swift  steamers  from  the  Clyde,  sumptnously 
htted,  land  sportsmen  and  tourists  at  the  Gairloch  and  on  the 
Lewes.  At  Perth,  which  is  the  grand  junction  for  the  North, 
the  platforms  in  the  second  week  of  August  are  a  sight  to  see. 
Spacious  as  they  are,  they  are  all  too  narrow  for  the  scrambling 
crowds,  busthng  about,  with  sad  wear  and  tear  of  temper,  among 
truck-loads  of  luggage — with  Saratoga  trunks ;  the  setters  and 
pointers  led  in  leosh  and  half-dazed  with  long  confinement  in  the 
dog-boxes ;  the  ladies,  pale  from  London  dissipation,  with  their 
maids ;  the  shaggy  Celtic  keepers  in  kilts  or  homespon ;  the  peers, 
the  members  of  parliament,  the  sprightly  soldiers  broken  loose  on 
long  leave,  and  the  powdered  footmen.  We  speak  of  powdered 
footmen  and  Saratoga  trunks  because  now  there  is  a  Northern 
exodus  of  the  world  ol  luxury  or  fashion.  Sylvan  palaces  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  tall  castellated  mansion  of  the  Highland 
chief,  loopholed  for  musketry  and  defensible  against  clan  raids ; 
and  the  villa  with  its  broad  bay  windows  smiles  on  the  site  which 
was  occupied  only  a  generation  ago  by  the  sullen,  beetle-browed, 
single-storied  shooting-lodge,  with  its  roof  of  thatch  or  weather- 
beaten  slate,  which  seemed  to  scowl  defiance  at  the  wildest 
weather.  Had  we  time  or  space  to  meditate  on  that  platform  at 
Perth,  we  might  ask  where  all  these  people  are  to  find  quarters 
and  elbow-room.  But,  after  all,  the  Highlands  are  of  vast  extent, 
and  each  square  mile  of  the  mountain  and  the  moor  has  been 
parcelled  out  and  advertised  in  the  lists  of  the  land-agents,  when 
it  is  not  reserved  for  the  sport  of  the  proprietor. 

There  had  been  sundry  sweeping  changes  before  stalking  and 
grouse-shooting  became  the  fashion  among  Southerners.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  the  '45,  the  impoverished  lords  of  the 
Highlands  found  themselves  embarrassed  with  a  superabundant 
■  poptilation,  who  must  be  fed  in  bad  seasons  or  abandoned  to 
starvation.  For  the  future  they  had  no  need  of  fighting-men, 
and,  moreover,  the  clans  had  been  disarmed.  So,  after  more  or 
less  hesitation  on  the  part  of  kindly  chiefs,  most  of  the  aboriginal 
Celts  were  shipped  wholesale  to  the  Americas.  You  may  still  see 
in  many  a  lonely  glen,  or  in  some  sheltered  nook  on  the  shore 
of  the  sea-loch,  the  low,  circular,  grassy  mounds  that  mark  the 
stony  foundations  of  a  hamlet.  Those  crofters  and  '  kindly  tenants ' 
made  way  for  the  Southland  sheep-farmers,  and  the  herds  of  small, 
shaggy  hill  cattle,  which  used  to  'fend  for  themselves  '  in  the  wildest 
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winters,  were  replaced  by  Socks  of  sheep  from  the  Border.  It  is 
only  in  the  course  of  the  last  generation  the  great  stretches  of  the 
hills  were  swept  clear  of  the  sheep,  to  make  way  for  the  deer,  which 
were  found  more  profitable.  Now,  each  acre  of  the  country,  once 
as  little  known  to  Southern  topographers  as  Equatorial  Africa,  has 


been  scientifically  mapped  out  by  the  Ordnance  Surveyors  ;  lines 
of  telegraph  posts  follow  the  graduated  roads  to  villages  on  back- 
of-the-world  bays,  where  the  only  stir  is  the  groaning  of  the 
Atlantic  ground-swell ;  inquiring  members  ask  questions  in  Par- 
liament if  there  is  a  delay  in  the  delivery  of  letters  from  London ; 
and  the  millionaire  man  of  business,  autumning  under  the  shadow 
of  Cape  Wrath,  expects  and  demands  the  conveniences  ol  South 
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KensiiigtoD.  Above  all,  this  suburban  idea  has  been  carried  out 
in  jealous  eubdivision.  The  mountains  of  the  mist,  witb  the 
deer- that  graze  thereon,  are  inclosed  in  the  miles  upon  miles  of 
wire  fencing,  like  ranches  in  the  level  Argentina  or  runs  in  water- 
less Queensland.  So  the  deer,  being  home-bred  and  hand-fed 
like  pheasants,  increase  and  multiply  marvellously.  With  good 
stalkers  and  tolerably  straight  shooting,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  any  reasonable  number  of  moderately  sized  harts.  But 
the  monsters  of  former  days,  with  their  stupendous  bulk  and  their 
superb  spread  of  antlers,  are  extinct  as  the  mastodon.  Never 
again  will  a  Scrope  lend  an  ear  to  the  gossiping  foresters  of 
Atbol,  who  could  tell  of  hoary  patriarchs  that  seemed  to  bear 
a  charmed  life;  and  never  again  will  a  St.  John  go  for  three 
days' on  the  hill-path  to  circumvent  another  'muckle  hart  of 
Benmore.' 

Fifty  years  ago,  or  less,  sporting  visitors  to  the  North  were 
few  and  far  between,  and  for  the  most  part  they  found  free 
quarters  and  exuberant  Highland  hospitality.  We  can  best 
understand  how  little  the  Highlands  were  frequented  by  glancing 
back  at  the  facilities  of  travel.  Now  there  are  frequent  trains 
from  Perth,  with  interminable  strings  of  carriages.  Then  there 
were  two  coaches  daily  for  Aberdeen,  starting  respectively  from 
the  '  George  Inn '  and  the  '  Salutation  ; '  and  as  the  '  Defiance,' 
horsed  by  Captain  Bwrclay  of  Ury,  did  130  hilly  miles  in  twelve 
hours  and  a  half,  it  may  be  supposed  they  were  lightly  loaded. 
There  were  exactly  as  many  coaches,  and  no  more,  on  the  road 
through  the  heart  of  the  Highlands,  by  Dunkeld  and  by  Dal- 
whinnie — celebrated  by  Christopher  North  in  the  '  Noct^  ' — to 
Inverness.  The  box-seat  for  each  of  the  days  in  the  second  week 
of  August  bad  been  booked  at  least  a  month  in  advance ;  the 
better  part  of  luggage  by  no  means  bulky  was  often  inevitably 
left  behind.  In  a  driving  storm  of  wind  and  rain  the  box-seat 
of  the  mail  was  by  no  means  luxurious  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  preferable  to  the  chances  of  a  postchaise ;  for  nothing  was 
less  certain  than  finding  relays  to  carry  you  forward,  and  not  a 
few  of  these  dismal  Highland  inns  were  more  like  the  change- 
house  of  Tully  Veolan  than  the  modem  hotel  or  the  mammoth 
hydropathic  boarding-house.  On  the  two  great  roads  running 
northwards  there  were  well-horsed  coaches.  On  the  main 
arteries  crossing  the  island  there  were  seldom  any  coaches  of 
any  kind.  Not  thirty  years  ago,  the  writer  has  often  driven  along 
one  of  the  most  frequented  of  these  cross-roads  to  shootings  on 
the  high  waterp"  ■  the  oceans.    There  were  thriving 
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seaports  at  the  one  end,  and  the  eteam  ferrieB  to  the  Western 
Isles  at  the  other,  and  yet  a  solitary  mail-cart  sufficed  for  the 
public  service. 

We  have  touched  on  the  difficulties  of  old-fashioned  travel 
and  the  comparative  rarity  of  sporting  visitors  because  they  are 
suggestive  of  shooting  conditions  in  the  country  before  the 
balance  of  Nature  had  been  .upset  by  the  ruthless  proecriptiou 
of  '  vermin.'  So  far  as  the  game  and  the /era  natura  went,  the 
Highlands  were  in  much  the  same  primitive  state  as  when 
Dundee  brought  the  clansmen  down  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  or 
when  Fergus  Mclvor  entertained  Waverley  in  Glen-na-quoich. 
Except  on  the  beats  within  reach  of  their  ancestral  halls,  the  land- 
lords did  little  preserving.  As  a  rule,  the  outlying  lands  were 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  shepherds,  and  very  much  to  the 
mercy  of  poachers.  Before  the  new  excise  laws  were  vigorously 
enforced,  each  of  the  barren  hill-crofts  grew  its  little  plot  of  barley. 
Often,  had  there  been  anyone  to  see,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
the  glimmer  of  a  smouldering  peat  fire  might  be  distinguished 
where  there  was  neither  house  nor  shelling.  For  the  face  of 
the  country  was  covered  with  illicit  distilleries,  and  each  lawless 
distiller  was  a  desperate  poacher.    These  loose-living  men  gave 


little  trouble  when  left  to  their  own  devices ;  but  it  was  more 
than  any  keeper's  life  was  worth  to  make  himself  obnoxious  to 
one  of  the  gangs.  There  was  the  leas  reason  for  interference, 
that  if  they  thinned  the  outlying  deer,  they  drove  back  the  herds 
into  the  forest  sanctuaries. 

The  author  of  the  delightful  '  Wild  Sports  of  the  Highlands ' 
rented  Invereme,  on  the  Moray  Firth,  many  years  after  Scrope 
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had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  St.  John  was  the  most  charm- 
ing of  social  companioiis,  and  very  soon  the  genial  Englishman 
was  on  the  pleasantest  terms  with  all  his  Scottish  neighbours, 
far  and  near.  But,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  they  could 
not  now  have  given  him  such  licence  of  range  as  he  enjoyed. 
With  the  gun  or  rifle  on  his  arm,  and  old  Donald  at  his  heels 
carrying  the  game-bag,  he  was  aa  much  the  chartered  hbertine  of 
a  wilderness  as  Hawkeye  or  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans  when 
turned  loose  in  the  forest  lakeland  of  the  Hudson.  When  tired 
of  stalking  the  waterfowl  in  the  sheltered  bay,  or  of  shooting 
rabbits  among  those  furze  thickets  on  the  sand-bents,  which  they 
'  had  gnawn  into  the  forms  of  ottomans  and  footstools,'  he  would 
wander  forth  into  the  interior  on  a  several  days'  trip,  as  when  he 
followed  that  muckle  hart  of  Benmore.  If  be  were  benighted  or 
befogged  far  away  from  a  welcome  in  some  shepherd's  cottage,  he 
was  content — like  the  last  G-lengarry,  of  famous  memory  as  a 
Celtic  Nimrod — vrith  the  bivouac  beneath  the  rock  or  in  the 
sheltered  nook  of  the  hum.  But  our  point  is,  that  nowadays,  iu 
the  course  of  such  peregrinations,  he  must  have  trespassed  on  half 
a  dozen  of  well-guarded  marches,  and  been  challenged  by  scores  of 
zealous  keepers.  For  the  sheep-walks  of  the  Mackintosh  and  other 
long-descended  chiefs  and  lairds  have  been  afforested,  and  each 
strip  of  sedgy  moor  has  its  marketable  value.  Whereas  St.  John, 
whsn  at  Invereme,  was  permitted  to  make  as  free  with  what  no 
one  of  his  neighbours  precisely  regarded  as  property  as  Scott  when 
he  settled  at  Ashestiel,  in  1804,  among  the  muir-fowl  and  the  hares 
and  the  salmon  of  his  noble  chieftain.  Nothing  can  be  more 
suggestive  than  one  remark  in  the  'Wild  Sports  of  the  Highlands.' 
St.  John  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  glen  in  the  Monaghliad 
Hills  where  the  Fiadhom  has  its  sources.  The  course  of  the 
river  is  short ;  the  glen  was  by  no  means  much  out  of  the  way, 
and  yet  it  is  spoken  of  as  being  '  remote,  even  from  sportsmen.' 

Indeed  in  those  days  a  full  half  of  the  Highlands  was  practi- 
cally abandoned  to  the  shepherds,  the  poachers,  and  the  illicit 
distillers.  The  sporting  naturalist  and  the  lover  of  the  picturesque 
in  animated  nature  must  look  back  regretfully  to  a  time  before 
the  balance  of  Nature  had  been  seriously  disturbed.  The  wild 
North  was  much  in  the  same  condition  as  when  no  Lowlander 
dare  venture  across  the  Highland  line  without  protection  from 
one  of  the  high  patriarchal  chiefs.  The  last  wolf  had  been  killed 
in  Badeuoch  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  hut 
all  the  other  beasts  of  prey  increased  and  multiplied,  and  the 
eagles  and  their  congeners  the  hawks  were  still  in  the  highest 
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fe&ther.  Since  then  the  conscientious  industry  of  the  keepers  in 
the  preserves,  and  the  fancy  prices  offered  by  collectors  o£  rare 
eggs,  have  gone  far  towards  destroying  the  poetry  of  sport  and 
scenery.  Fifty  years  ago,  if  you  went  in  for  night  fishing  or 
took  a  moonlight  stroll  from  the  shooting-lodge  round  the  shores  of 
the  birch-fringed  loch,  you  might  hear  the  melancholy  wail  of  the 


wild-cat,  which  chimed  in  with  most  solemnising  effect  with  the 
severe  Bublimity  of  the  moonlit  mountain.  Shepherds  and 
crofters  regarded  these  cats  with  superstitious  dread,  and  the 
foxhunter  feared  to  risk  his  dogs  against  animals  that  bit 
savagely  and  died  hard,  although  seldom  doing  any  harm  to  the 
flocks.  But  the  cat  that  was  the  appropriate  crest  of  the 
savage  Clan  Chattan  was  easy  to  trap :  as  with  the  gulls,  the 
dead  body  of  one  of  the  tribe  was  a  fatal  attraction  for  his 
comrades,  and  so  the  wild-cat  has  well-nigh  vanished  with  his 
more  graceful  cousin  the  mountain-cat.  A  similar  fate  has 
befallen  the  eagles :  now  they  are  as  scarce  as  they  used  to  he 
abundant.  In  every  district,  in  the  highest  and  most  lonely 
recesses  of  the  forests,  there  used  to  be  far-famed  eyries,  where  the 
birds  that  raided  all  the  surrounding  country  were  wont  to  rear 
their  tmn  nurslings  year  after  year.  They  tempted  the  ambition 
and  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  most  daring  cragsman,  He  might 
reach  the  rock  shelf  which  was  strewed  with  the  debris  of  the 
larder — the  feathers  and  pellets  of  the  grouse,  the  fur  of  the  hares 
and  the  fleeces  of  the  lambs— but  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting 
at  the  nest  itself.  So  the  monarch  of  the  air  and  of  tYm  waste 
was  pretty  safe,  unless  he  gorged  himself,  as  he  not  infrequently 
did,  and  consequently  fell  a  victim  to  his  gluttony.     Now  they 
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have  been  trapped  and  snared  and  poisoned  well-nigh  out  o' 
existence. 

Almost  more  graceful  in  their  strong  flight  than  the  eagles, 
and  of  higher  courage,  were  the  peregrine  falcons.  The  peregrines 
had  a  prolonged  time  of  reprieve,  when  the  sport  of  falconry  had 
gone  out  of  fashion  with  princes  and  nobles,  who  deemed  a  cast 
of  hawks  a  present  for  a  monarch.  The  peregrines  in  their 
immunity  from  persecution  had  become  the  tyrants  of  the  air. 
They  took  farther  flights  in  their  forays  than  the  eagles,  and  they 
would  often  strike  down  a  quarry  in  sheer  wantonness  of  blood- 
thirst.  But  it  is  a  sad  pity  that  they  should  have  been  relent- 
lessly proscribed,  for,  setting  their  picturesgueness  aside,  they  did 
little  harm.     We  should  say  that  their  favourite  breeding-places 


were  on  the  hold  cliffs  along  the  coast,  where  they  made  their 
stoops  among  the  swarms  of  clamorous  sea-fowl,  and  took  toll  of 
the  rabbits  that  burrowed  along  the  shelves.  Neither  the  rabbits 
nor  the  gulls  and  gannets  were  likely  to  be  greatly  missed ;  and 
when  the  falcons  had  their  nesting-place  among  the  precipices 
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in  the  landward  highlands,  they  lived  chiefly  on  the  proUfic 
mountain-hares,  and  did  something  considerable  towards  checking 
disease  among  the  grouse  by  striking  down  the  sickly  birds. 
The  kites,  with  their  soaring  and  circling  flight,  have  gone  the 
same  way,  and  even  the  hen-harrier  and  the  tiny  sparrow- 
hawk  are  become  comparatively  scarce.  We  confess  we  are 
glad  to  think  that  the  raven  is  still  common.  There  is  something 
marvellously  congenial  to  the  stem  grandeur  of  the  mountain 
'  solitudes  in  hia  solemn  gait,  hia  sexton-like  garb,  and  his  sinister 
and  ominous  croak.  "When  the  rain  is  descending  in  torrents, 
when  each  stream  is  coming  down  in  foaming  flood,  when  the 
rivulets  are  swollen  into  raging  cataracts,  and  there  is  a  sound 
of  rushing  waters  from  behind  the  watery  curtains  of  floating 
mist,  there  is  something  singulcLrly  impressive  and  appropriate  in 
the  raven's  croak.  Whetting  his  broad  square  beak  and  flapping 
his  sable  wings,  he  seems  to  be  gurgling  and  gloating  over  tbe 
prospect  of  drowned  mutton  left  stranded  on  the  bank  of  the 
ebbing  hum,  and  possibly  the  rare  bonne-bouche  of  some  human 
corpse.  As  for  the  grey  crows  and  the  hooded  crows,  they  are  the 
keeper's  most  inveterate  enemies,  and,  like  the  poor,  they  are  still 
with  us  and  always  will  he.  Most  mischievous  pests  they  are,  and 
when  there  are  eggs  in  the  muir-fowl  nests,  or  when  the  young 
hrooda  are  half-fledged,  it  is  a  marvel  how  either  egg  or  chick  eludes 
the  keen-eyed  marauder.  Yet,  partly  for  the  sake  of  old  recollec- 
tions, partly  for  their  romantic  association  with  old  ballad  poetry, 
we  confess  to  a  sneaking  liking  for  tbe  feathered  ruffians,  al- 
though we  should  strychnine  them  wholesale  without  tbe  slightest 
remorse. 

The  wolf  has  been  long  extirpated,  as  we  said,  but  the  High- 
land fox  is  a  fair  substitute  for  him.  The  fox  of  the  hills  is  a  very 
different  animal  from  his  kinsman  of  the  Shires.  Faring  on  the 
fat  of  the  land  for  untold  generations,  he  attains  to  extraordinary 
size  and  weight :  he  ia  compact  of  sinew  and  muscle  like  the 
nervous  wild-cat,  and  is  always  in  tip-top  condition.  Breeding 
like  the  vrild-cat  in  inaccessible  caves  or  almost  impregnable  cairns, 
fifty  years  ago  he  had  everything  pretty  much  hia  own  way.  There 
was  scarcely  a  wild  pastoral  glen  but  had  ita  fox-earth  somewhere 
in  the  recesses  of  an  almost  impracticable  side-ravine ;  and  the 
shepherd  daundering  homewards  to  his  sheiling  in  the  gloaming, 
would  hear  the  sharp  hark  of  the  night  prowlers  from  all  directions. 
They  were  desperately  hard  upon  the  lambs  in  the  lambing  season, 
for  they  ^parently  preferred  young  mutton  to  game,  and  yet  the 
shepherds  with  their  coUies  were  helpless,  unless  they  engaged  the 
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services  of  the  professional  fox-hunter.  That  sporting  individual's 
range  was  as  wide  as  that  of  any  Wesleyan  preacher  on  circuit.  With 
the  scratch  pack  of  cross-bred  hounds  and  wiry  terriers,  he  would 
turn  up  at  precarious  intervals,  and  take  the  direction  of  some 
grand  field  day,  when,  as  Dandie  Dimnont  would  have  'daured 
to  say,  there  would  be  fine  fun.'  But  though  now  and  then  he 
might  dig  down  to  a  litter  and  destroy  it,  on  the  whole  he  made 
but  slight  impression.  Promiscuous  poisoning  has  been  far  more 
effective,  and  the  scentless  strychnine  has  proved  too  much  for 
vulpine  cunning.  But  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  on  half-preserved 
shootings,  you  were  always  surprising  foxes  in  broad  day.  They 
came  to  be  careless  as  to  special  precautions ;  they  were  often 
caught  napping  out  in  the  heather,  and  a  pretty  sight  it  was  to 
see  the  sleek  old  dog  going  leisurely  away  at  a  loping  canter  up  the 
seamed  and  rugged  slopes  of  the  gully  where  he  knew  of  many  a 
sure  retreat. 

The  Highland  badger,  harmless  and  peaceable  in  his  habits,  was 
seldom  interfered  with.  He  was  beyond  reach  of  the  Southern 
amateurs  of  the  brutal  '  sport '  of  baiting.  Yet,  from  habit  and 
instinct,  he  made  his  subterraneous  home  far  beneath  the  tangled 
roots  of  pine  or  birch,  which  blunted  the  spade  and  resisted  the 
pickaxe.  As  the  animals  seldom  showed  above  ground  in  the 
daytime,  they  were  generally  spared  to  a  venerable  age,  and  died 
a  natural  death.  They  were  the  dwarf  wild  swine  of  these  desolate 
regions  ;  and  they  might  be  seen  of  an  evening  or  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  rooting  and  grunting,  Eunong  the  ant-heaps  that  rose  in 
the  shadows  of  the  birches,  or  in  the  fringe  of  damp  natural  meadow 
that  skirted  the  sedgy  loch.  In  the  loch  and  in  the  streams  and 
bums  that  fed  it,  the  saunterer  listening  for  sounds  after  nightfall 
might  often  hear  a  sullen  plunge.  It  was  the  otter  disturbed  in 
his  prowl  for  trout :  betaking  himself  to  his  favourite  element, 
and  diving  or  wading  towards  his  holt,  when  scared  by  the  footfall 
of  the  intruder,  or  by  the  suspicious  reverberation  communicated  to 
the  groimd.  The  otters  swanned,  as  well  they  might,  when  each 
mountain  tarn  and  each  pool  in  a  shrunken  burn  was  alive  with 
lilliputian  trout ;  and  when  on  the  rivers  and  broader  streams  there 
were  well-known  shallows  where  they  could  gorge  upon  the  grilse 
and  the  salmon  perseveringiy  toiling  towards  the  upper  waters. 
Thanks  to  that  taste  for  salmon,  and  their  profusely  wasteful 
indulgence  in  it— they  would  kill  for  a  single  bite  from  the 
shoulder — the  otters  have  been  thinned  down  in  a  merciless  war- 
fare. And  when  '  salmon  casts '  came  to  fetch  fancy  prices,  we 
cannot  deny  that  they  courted  their  fate. 
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As  for  the  Beals,  they  must  once  have  heen  nearly  as  numerous 
on  the  Scotch  coasta  as  on  the  storm-beaten  shores  of  dreary 
Alaska.  The  skins,  the  flesh,  and  the  oil  might  be  coveted ; 
but  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  bow,  and  about  as  little 
from  the  flint  gun ;  for,  like  the  wild  fowl,  they  would  dive  to  the 
flash.  Even  thirty  years  ago,  looking  down  from  the  cliffs,  or 
making  stealthy  approach  to  the  sea-loch  through  the  Band-bents, 
you  might  see  scores  of  the  black  heads  bobbing  about,  like  the 
dogskins  the  northern  flshermen  use  as  net-floats.  Or  they  lay 
basking  on  favourite  sandbanks,  submerged  at  high-water.  But, 
like  the  otters,  their  predilection  for  sahnon  was  fatal  to  them, 
and  they  did  infinite  damage  to  the  stake-nets.  They  were  often 
shot  at,  if  seldom  killed ;  life  became  scarcely  worth  living  under 
these  trying  conditions,  and  they  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have 
shifted  their  settlements. 

Nor  can  we  say  that  the  salmon  have  greatly  gained  by  the 
destruction  of  the  amphibious  enemies  who  preyed  upon  them 
from  the  river-bar  to  its  shallowing  sources,  or  by  the  far  less 
frequent '  burning  of  the  water,'  now  that  the  rivers  are  guarded 
by  strong  forces  of  keepers  and  water-baihffa.  For  commerce, 
scientifically  conducted,  sets  its  traps  at  every  turn.  The  shores 
they  coast  are  bristling  with  rows  of  stake-nets  and  bag-nets ;  the 
river  tideway  is  blocked  by  cruives,  with  the  sluices  that  are  too 
seldom  thrown  open  ;  and  now  and  again  &  river  is  flooded  with 
the  poisonous  refuse  of  some  flourishing  woollen  mill  or  dye-works. 
In  former  times,  after  a  heavy  rainfall  in  the  uplands,  the  river 
rose  slowly  and  drained  off  gradually.  Day  after  day,  and  for 
many  a  day,  it  would  be  'in  grand  ply.'  Now  spirited  high- 
farming  has  mined  the  arable  land  and  even  the  river-haMghs  and 
mountain  meadows  with  miles  of  drain-pipes.  The  rains  descend, 
the  river  swells  in  a  turbid  flood,  raging  from  bank  to  brae  ;  when 
the  watergfttes  of  heaven  are  closed,  it  subsides  with  equal  celerity, 
and  the  bafiied  angler,  for  salmon  or  for  trout,  looks  sadly  at  a 
shrunken  stream,  reminding  cme  of  the  Abyssinian  Atbara  in  the  dry 
season.  That  same  drainage  and  the  spirit  of  intelligent  enter- 
prise, with  the  improvement  in  firearms,  have  scared  many  of  the 
migratory  wild-fowl  from  what  used  to  be  familiar  haunts.  The 
snipe  has  long  since  whistled  his  disgust,  and  departed  from  the 
rushy  swamp  and  the  boggy  moorland,  where  he  was  wont  to  fatten 
at  peace  among  the  mosspots  and  in  the  quaking  bog.  The  teal 
and  the  wild-duck  found  their  slumbers  or  day-dreams  disturbed 
by  the  scattering  charge  of  a  far-carrying  wired  cartridge,  and 
the  disagreeable  interruptions  to  their  tranquillity  were  explained 
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by  the  advent  of  men  in  knick^bockers  and  the  rise  of  some 
brand-new  Bhooting-box. 

To  our  mind  the  keenest  zest  in  sport  is  when  the  ground  is 
wild,  the  walking  rough,  the  shooting  mixed,  and  the  bag  miscel- 
laneous. In  Scotland  as  it  was  ia  the  last  generation  a  man 
could  easily  hit  off  the  happy  mean.  And  without  going  back 
quite  so  far  as  half  a  century,  we  are  tempted  to  recall  a  few  stray 
reminiscences,  and  we  only  wish  they  could  be  again  realised  and 
with  all  the  freshness  of  youthful  enjoyment. 

When  the  weight  of  a  tolerably  heavy  double-barrel  used  to 
tell  upon  boyish  shoulders  towards  afternoon,  we  used  to  roam  a 
bleak  district  in  Buchan.  That  district  was  made  desolate  by 
Robert  the  Bruce,  when  he  revenged  upon  the  Earl  of  the  time 
his  bitter  animosity  to  the  Comyns.  Great  trunks  of  oak  timber 
are  still  disinterred  from  the  bogs,  but  no  tree  of  decent  antiquity 
is  standing.  The  quarters  there  were  comfortable  and  commodious. 
The  gardens  of  the  house  were  in  the  depths  of  a  sheltered  '  Den,' 
where  the  fuchsia  hedges  flonrished  amazingly.  But  when  the 
north  winds  were  blowing  straight  from  the  Pole  there  was  no 
sort  of  protection.  Sometimes  one  felt,  in  the  middle  of  August, 
as  if  there  were  peril  of  the  nose  being  frostbitten.  From  the 
higher  swells  of  the  rolling  farmland  and  flat  moorland,  you 
looked  out  under  grey  skies  over  an  expanse  of  leaden-coloured 
ground-swell.  There  was  only  fair  shooting  in  the  first  days  of 
the  season.  For  the  Buchan  grouse  are  always  wild  and  wary  : 
indeed  they  not  unfrequently  take  the  precaution  of  'packing'  several 
days  in  advance  of  the  12th.  When  persecuted  and  followed  up, 
they  take  Sight  to  the  heathery  hills  in  the  farther  interior.  But 
if  the  coveys  you  were  seeking  chanced  to  be  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  it  was  not  altogether  unmitigated  misfortune.  Keeping 
the  dogs  well  in  hand,  you  moved  forward  silently.  The  foot  fell 
noiselessly  on  the  yielding  turf,  and  each  one  of  the  many  moss- 
pots  might  have  a  surprise  in  store.  There  might  be  a  sudden 
right  and  left  at  a  brace  of  teal,  or  a  mallard  in  brilliant  plumage, 
rising  slowly  in  his  lumbering  flight,  might  provoke  a  shameful 
miss  by  inducing  the  impetuous  youngster  to  shoot  above  him. 
There  were  treacherous  stretches  of  velvety  sward  where  you 
might  stumble  into  the  thick  of  wisps  of  snipe,  if  you  dared  the 
fate  of  the  Master  of  Bavenswood.  And  when  once  a  wisp  of 
snipe  was  flushed  in  calm  weather,  you  might  be  pretty  sure  of  an 
hoar  or  two  of  lively  excitement.  You  watched  them  rising  and 
circling  in  the  air  till  they  dwarfed  into  bluebottles  and  vanished 
as  midges.     Watching  still,  you  would  see  them  reappearing  and 
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growing ;  till,  after  many  meditative  turns,  they  took  headers 
straight  down,  and  settled  again  within  short  whistle  of  the  starting 
point.  The  appropriately  named  lapwing  was  an  unmitigated 
nuisance.  When  the  egg — which,  by  the  way,  is  an  overrated 
delicacy — has  been  laid,  we  wish  the  birds  would  betake  themselves 
to  Kamtschatka,  or  the  Petchora.  They  never  will  be  content 
to  mind  their  own  business,  which  is  that  of  decoying  obtrusive 
strangers  away  from  their  nests  or  young.  The  melancholy 
spasmodic  monotony  of  the  flap  of  the  wing  becomes  irritating 
as  the  hum  of  the  mosquito,  and  the  shrill  complaining  note 
sounds  like  the  wail  of  some  unquiet  spirit.  But  it  is  altogether 
another  thing  when  the  irritated  young  shooter  comes  across  a 
flight  of  the  golden  plover.  Instead  of  flying  singly  or  in  couples, 
that  gregarious  species  gathers  in  flocks,  and  the  sight  of  a 
man  or  the  smell  of  the  powder  seems  to  have  a  suicidal  attrac- 
tion. Suddenly,  when  looking  at  a  long,  low  stack  of  cut  peats 
right  ahead,  you  see  it  to  be  fringed  by  as  long  a  Une  of 
graceful  little  heads  and  shoulders.  With  a  swift  and  stealthy 
flank  movement,  the  ranks  are  enfiladed,  and  a  delivery  from  right 
and  left  strews  the  sod  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  Naturally 
the  flying  squadron  is  up  and  away  :  and  as  naturally  it  might  be 
expected  you  bad  seen  the  last  of  them.  But  not  at  all.  They 
come  back  like  gulls  or  geese  to  the  scene  of  the  bloody  tragedy ; 
the  squadron  deployed  in  crescent  formation,  turns  up  its  edge  to 
the  ghtter  of  the  sunhght  like  the  flash  of  the  edge  of  a  scimitar ; 
and  then  swooping  down  in  the  full  breadth  of  the  shining  blade, 
gives  a  second  opportunity  for  a  double-barrelled  '  browning.' 
Then  those  bleak  morasses  of  the  seaboard  are  embanked  against 
the  spring  tides  by  sandhills  which  swarm  with  colonies  of 
rabbits.  How  these  rodents  live  and  thrive  on  the  Spartan  fare  of 
the  arid  bent  stalks  is  much  of  a  mystery,  but  they  flourish  and 
fatten  as  the  musk-deer  on  the  Arctic  lichens.  Nor  can  there  he 
any  prettier  or  more  exciting  game  of  bo-peep  than  plunging 
forward  through  the  furze-clad  sand-pits  and  hollows,  and  taking 
snap  shots  at  the  grey  phantoms  with  the  snowy  fuds,  which  are 
vanishing  as  the  finger  gets  a  feel  of  the  trigger. 

Scaling  the  damp  staircase  of  the  Scottish  hills,  we  pass  from 
the  flat  mosses  of  Buchan — where  the  only  respectable  eminence 
is  the  coffin-shaped  Mormond — to  the  uplands  sloping  downwards 
from  the  springs  of  the  Don.  It  is  a  country  with  not  a  few 
romantic  historical  associations.  There  is  Kildrummy,  one  of  the 
royal  strongholds  held  for  the  Bruce,  whence  his  brother  Nigel 
was  sent  to  the  block,  and  the  Countess  of  Buchan  to  her  cage  at 
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Berwick.  The  most  conspicaous  height  is  the  Buck  of  the  Cabrach, 
whence  the  coronach  was  cried  to  the  mouth  o'  the  Tay  after  the 
sair  battle  o'  the  red  Harlaw.  So  said,  or  rather  sang,  old  Elspeth 
Mncklebackit.  A  shootiDg  in  these  parts,  which  had  been  hanging 
on  the  market,  once  was  picked  up  cheap  on  the  eve  of  the  12th  ; 
so  cheaply,  indeed,  that  the  figure  would  sound  hardly  credible. 
As  the  local  lawyer,  who  had  the  letting,  said,  with  mere  truth 


than  is  generally  the  case,  it  was  going  to  be  a  grand  year  for  the 
grouse.  So  it  was.  In  those  days  we  were  fervid  and  foolish, 
and  were  guilty  of  the  very  absurd  indiscretion  of  turning  out 
rather  before  the  break  of  day,  after  being  fortified  with  a  stiff 
tumbler  of  rum  and  milk.  No  doubt  the  criap,  caller  air  of  the 
mountain  is  still  more  stimulating  and  intoxicating  in  the  grey  of 
the  dawn ;  but  the  sportsman  must  have  better  luck  than  he  deserves 
if  he  stumbles  on  the  unsettled  broods.  Nevertheless,  two-and- 
twenty  brace  fell  to  a  single,  inexperienced  gun  on  that  12th  before 
the  noontide  breakfast  or  luncheon  on  the  moor.  Seldom,  surely, 
has  there  been  such  a  place  for  blackgame.  There  were  sedgy 
meadowlets  of  coarse  grass  and  tufts  of  rushes,  which  were  fed 
by  the  Sow  of  innumerable  springheads.  On  the  20th  the  black* 
game  shooting  was  sheer  butchery,  and  had  to  be  deferred  in  an 
honourable  spirit  of  fair  play.  The  poults  lay  Uke  stones  under 
the  noses  of  the  disgusted  dogs,  or  fluttered  up  Hke  young 
pheasants  disturbed  round  the  feeding  coops.  But  when  the 
HO.  III.  VOL.  I.  X 
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season  was  Bomewhat  further  advanced,  and  the  grouse  had 
packed,  it  was  a  very  different  thing.  The  young  blackgame, 
scattered  over  the  broken  ground  and  along  the  braes  above  the 
bums,  were  already  strong  on  the  wing,  and  demanded  cautious 
stalking.  And  of  an  evening  the  bunched  blackcocks  looked  like 
so  many  clusters  of  dwarfed  rook-neats  where  they  had  flown  up 
for  a  sociable  roosting  in  the  upper  boughs  of  the  birch-trees. 

The  sportsmen  had  their  billets  in  the  village  inn.  The  inn 
had  seldom  welcomed  a  tourist,  and  was  even  beyond  the  beat  of 
the  country  commercial  travellers.  Though  there  was  only  a 
fire  of  peat  and  wood  on  the  hearthstone  under  the  capacious 
chinmey,  we  revelled  nightly  in  Gargantuan  feasts.  The  atmo- 
sphere as  one  entered  was  redolent  with  the  fragrance  of 
hodge-podge,  cock-a-leekie,  or  savoury  game  soup,  simmering 
in  the  cauldrons  that  hung  from  the  hooks.  There  were 
rounds  and  briskets,  and  saddles  and  sirloins ;  for,  altbongb  the 
manner  of  the  roasting  was  a  puzzle,  it  was  managed  some- 
how. Chickens  and  ducklings  came  up  in  couples  or  leashes ; 
and  of  course  there  was  grouse  to  indiscretion,  with  crimped 
salmon  au  Ttaturel,  sanced  by  the  water  it  was  boiled  in.  With 
the  best  intentions,  two  ravenous  guests  could  make  slight 
impression  on  that  superfluity  of  profusion.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  sundry  lusty  keepers  and  gillies  in  the  kitchen  who  lent 
invaluable  assistance.  And  the  fame  of  the  feasting  spread 
around,  till  the  occasional  patrons  of  the  house  became  more  regular 
than  ever  in  the  evening  calls  for  gills  of  whisky  and  pints  of 
porter.  We  seemed  soon  to  be  keeping  open  house  for  all  comers, 
like  Fergus  Maclvor  in  his  halls  of  Glen-na-quoich,  or  Magnus 
Troil  at  Burgh  Westra.  So  the  presentation  of  the  first  of  the 
bills  had  become  matter  of  some  anxiety.  If  the  beeves  had  been 
driven  from  the  Lowland  straths  by  Highland  caterans,  and  if  the 
excellent  hill  mutton  had  been  '  braxy '  from  sheep  that  had  died 
from  disease  or  accident,  the  sum  total  of  that  strange  reckoning 
could  scarcely  have  been  lower. 

Next  we  change  the  scene  to  a  rambling,  low-roofed,  white- 
washed, or  '  harled  '  old  Highland  ball  on  the  borders  of  Boss  and 
Sutherland.  From  the  open  windows  you  heard  the  rush  of 
the  swift  salmon  stream,  with  its  black  pools  and  its  eddying 
and  swirling  backwaters,  alternating  with  the  cascades  and  the 
cataracts  which  exercised  the  leaping  salmon.  A  difficult  and 
somewhat  dangerous  river  to  fish,  for  the  pools  were  overhung  by 
the  weeping  birches,  and  the  line  had  to  be  dexterously  cast  out 
underhand.     Moreover,  with  the  hooking  of  lively  grilse,  or  heavy. 
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clean-ruD  salmon,  your  troubles  began ;  for  you  had  to  follow  them 
along  the  slippery  ledges,  where  a  false  step  might  be  fatal ;  and 
there  was  always  a  fair  chance  of  being  tripped  in  the  under- 
growth of  matted  bramble  and  wild-briar.  There  was  no  cutting 
away  the  objectionable  branches  overhead,  for  with  the  slightest 
change  in  the  fall  of  the  shadows  the  salmon  would  desert  the 


pool.  But  never  did  we  eat  salmon  in  such  perfection.  The  six- 
pound  or  eight-pound  grilse,  carried  up  by  the  awift-footed  gillie 
to  the  kettle,  was  a  dream  for  the  gods  in  his  exquisite  curdiness. 
The  tributary  streams  that  came  down  from  the  uplands  swarmed 
with  the  brown-backed,  yellow-bellied  trout.  They  often  rose 
greedily  to  the  fly,  and  the  worm  was  simply  deadly ;  but,  after 
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all,  there  ws9  no  better  fan  than  guddling.  You  stripped  boots 
and  hose  on  a  warm  d&y,  tucked  up  the  trousers  ajid  the  shirt- 
sleeves,  and  went  groping  under  the  stones  or  in  the  cavities  of 
the  bank,  at  the  risk  of  a  bite  from  some  irritated  water-rat. 
Many  a  delicious  meal  have  we  made  on  the  hills  upon  those 
brandered  trout,  fresh  from  the  bum,  followed  up  by  a  spatch- 
cocked young  grouse  grilled  upon  the  point  of  a  ramrod. 

These  brawUng  bums  led  onwards  and  hillwards  through  a 
wild  but  narrow  stretch  of  deer-forest.  An  awkward  forest  it 
was  to  stalk,  for  the  deer  necessarily  were  always  near  the  marches ; 
but  in  the  sheltered  corries  there  was  certain  sport ;  for  even  before 
the  days  of  systematic  and  severe  preserving,  it  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  preserves  and  sanctuaries.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
dash  of  poaching  in  '  watching  the  passes '  in  the  early  morning ; 
but  the  excitement  of  the  business  might  have  made  a  poacher  of 
any  man.  The  start  from  the  old  house  in  pitchy  darkness ;  the 
long-legged  keeper,  bearing  the  lantern  in  advance,  with  a  rifle 
tucked  all  the  same  under  either  arm,  lighting  you  over  the 
slippery  stepping-stones  by  which  you  forded  the  bums.  The 
look-out  from  the  ambush,  as  the  morning  mists  began  to  lift ;  the 
sighting  of  deer  in  the  distance  through  the  '  prospect  glass ; '  the 
listening  for  the  footfalls  of  the  approaching  herd,  when  they  had 
dropped  out  of  sight  in  some  hollow  and  were  expected  to  reappear ; 
the  quiet  shot  at  the  biggest  of  the  harts ;  the  death  of  the  deer, 
and  the  subsequent  congratulatory  libations  of  whisky,  or  the 
muttered  execrations  and  the  critical  corses  of  the  Celtic  keepers 
that  followed  a  miss.  Then  it  was  a  case  of  kill  dead  or  lose ; 
for  the  wounded  deer  would  put  the  boundary  behind  him,  and 
no  dogs  were  permitted  to  disturb  a  forest  which  was  leased  by 
our  host,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  deadly  shot  in  the  North. 

Another  step  upwards  on  the  mountain  ladder.  We  are  in 
a  lodge  on  the  wildest  part  of  the  Boss-shire  watershed.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unassuming  of  aspect  than  that  mountain  cottage, 
om£e  with  stags'  antlers  under  the  eaves  of  thatch,  and  nothing 
more  unpretendingly  comfortable.  The  accommodation  was 
cramped,  but  amazingly  elastic  ;  the  single  sitting-room,  although 
low  in  the  ceiling,  was  spacious ;  and  perhaps  the  chief  drawback 
was  the  perpetual  smell  of  homespan  in  course  of  drying,  mingling 
with  more  agreeable  odours  from  the  kitchen  ;  for  the  clouds  that 
enveloped  the  hill-tops  were  continually  coming  down  in  rain. 
Sometimes  it  would  pour  for  days  on  end,  when  the  keenest  of  the 
sportsmen  must  possess  himself  in  patience.  Each  rivulet  would  be 
roaring  in  a  frenzied  little  torrent,  hurrying  impatiently  to  help  io 
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the  flooding  of  the  strath,  and  the  peat  banks  would  be  cracking 
and  sliding  in  land  slips.  En  revanche,  there  was  good  shooting 
all  the  season  through,  for  the  groase  of  a  fine  day  would  sit  in 
October  as  in  August.  And  in  clear  weather  from  the  highest  of 
the  summits  the  views  were  simply  magnificent.  The  lodge  door 
looked  up  to  almost  precipitous  mountains,  and  the  grand  and 
special  attraction  of  the  place  was  the  ptarmigan  shooting. 
Chmbing  with  an  ever-increasing  strain  on  the  back-sinews,  yoa 
left  the  deep  heather  for  a  more  stunted  growth,  and  then  passed 
through  the  zone  of  straggling  houses  into  the  wilderness  of 
weather-beaten  rocks  with  their  covering  of  many-coloured  Hchens. 
The  rugged  peaks,  where  giants  seemed  to  have  been  pelting  each 
other  with  the  scattered  boulders,  rose  out  of  a  succession  of 
stupendous  stone  quarries.  The  mottled  grey  of  the  ptarmigan 
plmnage  was  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  lichens ;  yet  now  and 
again  you  caught  sight  of  a  graceful  head  and  neck  standing  out 


in  sharp  relief  against  the  skyline.  As  a  rule,  at  first  the  coveys 
were  shy  and  wild ;  they  would  rise  while  the  guns  were  yet  a 
long  way  ofl',  and  sweep  circling  round  the  hillsides  in  swift  flights 
hke  blue-rock  pigeons.  But  after  a  flight  or  two  they  tamed 
down  and  settled,  and  then  the  bags  would  be  steadily  filled. 
Even  if  the  weather  were  rough  and  the  sport  indifferent,  one 
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was  richly  rewarded  by  the  glorious  views.  In  the  middle  distance 
was  the  broad  brown  expanse  of  the  Fannich  forest,  with  the 
long  white  shooting-lodge  looking  down  on  its  winding  loch.  To 
the  south  and  east  was  the  distant  gleam  of  the  yellow  oatfields 


in  the  far-away  straths ;  and  in  the  wild  west  were  the  bold  rocky 
pyramids  of  Attadale  and  Torridon.  hollowed  out  in  great  caverns 
by  the  surges  of  the  Atlantic,  and  still  associated,  by  tales  which 
are  probably  false,  with  a  godless  and  lawless  rac«  of  smuggling 
crofters. 

These  glimpses  of  nature  could  be  enjoyed  at  one's  leisure, 
when  one  was  waiting  with  tempered  impatience  for  a  drive  of 
the  mountain-hares.  Good  fun  enough  these  drives  were,  in 
bright  sunshine,  though  always  somewhat  monotonous  and 
tedious,  and  culminating  in  pot-shooting  and  sheer  butchery. 

The  difficulty  in  mustering   a  sufficiency  of  beaters  used  to 
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detract  somewhat  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  winter  sport  on 
certain  most  romantic  shooting  grounds  that  sloped  to  Loch 
Fyne.  A  message  would  come  from  the  head-keeper  to  Edin- 
burgh, on  some  bitter  winter  morning,  intimating  the  arrival 
of  a  black  frost  and  a  flight  of  woodcocks.  The  next  point 
was  to  circulate  the  news  in  a  selected  quintet— four  men  for 
the  evening  rubber,  with  a  fifth  to  cut  in.  The  journey  was  by 
rail,  steamboat,  and  coach.  The  expedition  quartered  itself  in  the 
hotel  at  Inverary  which  was  a  round  dozen  of  long  Highland 
miles  from  the  shooting,  but  unfortunately  the  mansion  on  the 
property  had  been  burned.  The  keeper,  who  was  in  waiting  to 
do  th6  honours  of  the  ground,  was  generally  sanguine,  with  good 
reason,  as  to  the  prospects  of  sport,  but  apologetic  as  to  the  de- 
ficiency of  beaters.  To  do  ordinary  justice  to  that  romantic  ground, 
it  should  have  been  systematically  driven,  but  neither  before  nor 
since,  in  a  somewhat  varied  experience,  have  we  come  across  such 
a  country  for  a  mixed  bag.  Ked-deer  would  often  seek  shelter  in 
the  skirts  of  the  covers  that  fringed  the  moors,  where  there  was 
always  besides  a  chance  of  outlying  grouse.  The  bill-slopes  were 
watered  by  innumerable  rills,  frost-bound  or  trickUng  cheerily 
beneath  fringes  of  icicles.  There  were  deep  parallel  gorges  here 
and  there,  the  sides  thickly  covered  with  oak  coppices,  and  where 
the  ground  was  more  open,  there  were  clumps  of  holly  bushes  and 
firs  feathering  down  to  the  beds  of  withered  ferns,  with  branches 
bending  beneath  the  burden  of  snow.  You  stumbled  forward  in 
the  scattered  line,  never  knowing  what  might  get  up  next.  Now 
it  was  a  blackcock  swinging  away  across  the  deep  ravine,  to  come 
down  with  a  dull  crash  in  the  brushwood  in  the  bottom.  Now  it 
was  a  woodcock  shooting  and  dipping  from  the  springhead  under 
the  holly  boughs,  and  dexterously  twisting  round  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  so  as  to  make  the  shot  diabolically  difficult.  Now  there 
was  the  crow  of  the  scared  pheasant— for  wild  pheasants  were 
fairly  plentiful — and  again  you  were  called  to  attention  by  the 
whistle  of  the  snipe.  There  was  an  abundance  of  rabbits,  with 
an  occasional  hare.  But  if  hares  were  scarce,  roes  were  abundant, 
and  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  enchanting  shooting  ground  was 
the  way  in  which  the  roes  scattered  and  squatted  in  the  covert, 
80  that  they  had  literally  to  be  kicked  up.  Many  of  them  must 
no  doubt  have  been  passed  over  :  many  more,  showing  only  the 
flash  of  their  white  stems,  went  away  unscathed.  Yet  there  was 
always  a  respectable  total  laid  out  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The 
surprises  that  took  the  shooters  aback  gave  both  the  big  and  the 
small  game  unusually  good  chances.   AVlien  the  foot  broke  tlirougli 
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the  frosted  wing  of  a  bough,  aDything  might  be  flushed,  from  a 
roe  to  a  jack-snipe.  The  odds  were  that  you  bestowed  a  cartridge 
of  a  B  B  on  the  snipe,  and  peppered  the  roe  with  a  chaise  of 
No.  6  or  No.  4.  But  we  must  really  cut  these  rambling  reminis- 
cences short,  or  we  may  be  tempted  to  take  our  readers  over  the 
Linnhe  Loch  to  Mull  or  across  the  Little  Minch  from  Sl^e 
to  the  drizzling  mists  of  the  Long  Island. 
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BY  GUY  CADOGAN   ROTHERY 

'  Oh,  Anto  ! '  Pmnetta  stood  bareheaded  in  the  broiling  sun 
beating  down  on  the  dusty  road.  Placing  her  brown  hands  to 
her  rosy  lips  she  lifted  up  her  voice  in  a  sing-song  call,  'Ob,  Anto! 
come  here,  you  "little  imp  ! ' 

Presently  a  quick-eyed  urchin  made  his  appearance  from  the 
midst  of  a  herd  of  sheep,  and  trotted  down  the  hillside,  his  little 
mahogany  colouied  legs  twinkling  in  the  sunshine  as  he  ran  and 
leapt. 

'  Ohe !  Prunetta,  what  do  you  want  V  '  he  yelled  as  soon  as  he 
had  reached  the  road,  and  then  stood  still,  with  legs  far  apart, 
hands  on  hips,  bis  shirt  open  at  the  neck  exposing  throat  and 
chest  to  the  breeze.  In  true  Corsican  fashion  Anto  was  cautious ; 
before  coming  to  close  quarters  he  wished  to  know  what  his  big 
sister  wanted. 

'  Come !  cousin  Bastellica  is  here,  and  he  wishes  to  speak  to 
thee." 

Auto  advanced  slowly  to  the  cottage,  which  stood  just  off  the 
high  road  from  Ajaccio  to  Corte,  overlooking  a  deep  and  gloomy 
valley.  Stepping  into  the  cottage  he  stood  blinking  like  an  owl 
before  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and  with  a  red 
rosette  in  his  button-bole.  Unabashed  by  the  splendour  and 
commanding  presence  of  bis  cousin,  Anto  merely  nodded  to  the 
great  man  and  stared  at  him. 

'  Well,  little  one,  you'll  make  a  fine  man  on,e  of  these  days.  I 
must  get  you  into  ray  regiment  and  make  a  soldier  of  you.' 

Anto  shook  his  head. 

'  I  prefer  my  goats  and  sheep.' 

The  man  laughed. 
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'  Well,  youngster,  we  shall  talk  about  that  when  you  are  bigger. 
So  you  love  the  sheep  and  the  mountains,  eh  ?  Do  you  think  you 
could  find  your  uncle  Andreas  in  the  mountains  ? ' 

Ante  gave  a  start  and  looked  sharply  at  his  sister.    She  nodded. 

'  BasteUica  is  honest;  he  wants  to  see  the  uncle  for  particular 
:,  and  you  must  go  and  tell  him  so.' 


'  Tell  him,  oh  !  you  little  scamp,'  said  Martello  Prunetti  affec- 
tionately, as  he  stepped  out  from  the  deep  shadow  of  the  ingle- 
nook,  '  tell  him  that  I  answer  for  BasteUica,  and  that  we  are  to 
meet  to-night  in  my  house.'  Turning  to  the  visitor  he  added,  '  I 
would  have  gone  myself,  only  it  is  hardly  seemly  that  the  Mayor 
should  go  into  the  mountains  even  on  such  an  errand.  And  now, 
begone,  ye  httle  devil,  and  let  there  be  no  delay.' 

Anto  turned  to  Prunetta,  who  had  been  packing  a  cream  cheese 
and  some  hard  cakes  and  a  bottle  of  wine  in  a  basket. 

'  Never  mind  that,  silly  one,'  and  Martello  put  back  the  good 
things  on  the  table ;  '  thy  uncle  can  feast  at  my  place  to-night.' 

Thereupon  Anto  slipped  out,  and  walking  slowly  down  the 
.road,  looked  over  his  shoulder;  seeing  that  no  one  was  watching 
him,  he  clambered  up  amidst  the  trees,  and  doubling  back  on  his 
footsteps,  made  off  for  the  hiUs  at  a  sharp  trot. 

'  He's  a  clever  lad,  is  Anto,'  said  his  uncle  Martello,  proudly ; 
'  when  he  grows  up  he'll  take  after  my  brother  Andreas  or  you, 
Bastellica  ;  for  he's  got  a  touch  of  the  devil  in  him." 
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'Yes,  he  will  be  more  a  man  of  action  than  one  for  political 
intrigue  like  you,  Marto.    But  let  us  take  a  stroll  till  supper  time.' 

When  dusk  fell  the  Mayor  and  his  guest  re-entered  the  village, 
and  made  their  way  to  one  of  the  largest  houses  on  the  public 
place,  a  square  stone-built  edifice,  with  narrow,  closely  barred 
windows,  placed  high  up.  The  womankind  had  prepared  a  sump- 
tuous feast,  which  lay  spread  on  the  table.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  bolted  after  they  came  in.  Presently  there  was 
a  noise  at  the  back  entrance.  A  tall,  broad-shouldered,  heavily 
bearded  man,  dressed  in  shaggy  brown  homespun,  a  huge  soft  felt 
hat  on  his  head  and  a  double-barrelled  gun  in  his  band,  stepped 
into  the  room.  He  nodded  to  the  women,  and  stretched  out  his 
left  band  to  bis  brother. 

'Bravo,  Andreas,  no  time  lost  with  you.  Here's  Bastellica 
come  to  see  us  on  important  business.' 

Andreas  closely  scrutinised  his  dandified  cousin  ;  after  a  long 
and  silent  survey  the  men  shook  hands  and  sat  down,  Andreas 
placing  his  gun  against  the  back  of  his  chair. 

'I  go  to  watch  in  front,  uncles,'  and  Anto  thrust  his  dis- 
hevelled head  into  the  room  and  quickly  withdrew  it. 

'  Quick,  women,'  and  Martello  turned  to  his  wafe  and  daughters, 
'  let  us  have  supper.' 

Silently  the  women  approached  and  helped  the  three  men,  who 
ate  and  drank  heartily  for  some  time,  hardly  exchanging  a  word. 

'  Enough  of  food ;  cigars  and  wine,  girls.  Well,  Andreas,  as 
you  see,  Basteltica,  has  got  on.  He's  not  only  a  colonel,  but  fills- 
a  high  staff  appointment.  In  fact,  he  came  over  here  vrith  one  of 
the  ministers  from  Paris,  on  a  visit  to  the  Prefect  at  Ajaccio.' 

Andreas  scowled  on  the  visitor,  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  might 
want. 

'  It's  nbt  politics,  Andreas,  for  I  am  not  like  thy  brother  Marto, 
ambitious  to  shine  in  the  village  council,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  in  Parliament,  This  Parisian  fellow  has  taken  into  his 
head  to  come  over  here  and  shoot.  Well,  the  Prefect  managed  a 
big  wild-boar  hunt  down  on  the  coast.  The  convicts  at  Chiavari 
caught  three  beauties,  and  when  our  party  came,  and  the  chasse 
arranged,  a  great  boar  was  let  out  at  the  proper  moment,  and  our 
man  shot  him.  The  second  pig  was  for  the  Prefect,  and  the  third 
for  the  Inspector  of  Forestry.  Altogether  it  was  a  splendid  day, 
and  everyone  was  well  content.  Unluckily,  our  Minister,  having 
tasted  pig,  wanted  a  shot  at  mouflon.  Well,  we  have  done  every- 
thing possible,  sent  out  troops,  convicts,  gendarmes,  bribed  shep- 
herds, but  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  wild  sheep.' 
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'  Oh !  that's  it,  is  it  ?  I  saw  yooi  Boldiers  and  gendarmes  in 
the  forests  and  moimtainB,  and  thought  they  were  after  me.' 

'  No,  it's  a  moaflon  we  want.' 

'  They  tried  everywhere,  and  at  last  Bastellica  spoke  to  me. 
Of  course  we  can't  let  this  contirientaU  go  away  without  a 
mouflon  :  that  would  never  do ! ' 

'  No !  '  and  Andreas  nodded  with  great  energy.  He  pondered 
deeply  awhile,  and  then,  turning  to  Bastellica,  stared  at  him. 

'  Marto  thought  you  could  manage  it  for  ub.' 

Andreas  nodded. 

'Will  you?' 

'  What  then  ? ' 

'  "Well,  if  you  come  in — you  might  give  yourself  up  to  Marto 
— we  might  obtain  a  pardon  for  you.  Let  me  see,  you  went  to 
the  mountains  after  having  waylaid  the  sub-prefect  who  was 
coming  to  interfere  with  Marto's  election  ?  ' 

'  His  secretary  made  a  row,  and  I  had  to  break  his  leg  with  a 
bullet.' 

'  Pest !  that's  bad  ;  let  me  think.' 

'  And  then  they  sent  the  gendarmes  after  me,  and  I  had  to 
shoot  the  brigadier.' 

'  That's  worse.     How  long  ago?  ' 

'  Eleven  years  and  three  months  come  uenifesta.' 

'  That  is  a  long  time — there's  hope.' 

'  And  then  Casanova,  the  road  overseer,  like  a  white-livered 
'traitor,  gave  information  about  me,  and  I  had  to  send  a  bait 
through  him.  His  son,  a  beardless  ape,  thought  he'd  take  me 
unawares,  but  my  good  gun  never  barks  without  a  purpose.' 

'  That's  close  on  eight  years  ago,'  said  Martello. 

'  And  then  ?  '  queried  Bastellica,  whose  colour  had  risen,  eyeing 
Andreas  with  mingled  curiosity  and  jealous  admiration. 

'  Oh !  there  was  that  fool  oi  a  captain  of  the  gendarmes  at 
Ajaccio — he  organised  a  hunt  after  me.  I  kept  out  of  their  way 
as  long  as  I  conld,  but  they  pressed  me  too  close,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  procure  fresh  bread  and  wine.  I  let  them  come  upon 
me  at  the  four  paths  over  yonder,  and  one  of  the  guides  bit  the 
dust.  But  the  captain  I  didn't  kill :  he  died  in  hospital.'  Andreas 
pulled  his  beard  reflectively.  He  had  never  been  able  to  account 
for  his  clumsy  treatment  of  the  captain. 

'  Anything  more  ? ' 

'Nothing  worth  speaking  about.  There  was  Gregorio,  the 
miller ;  he  wouldn't  marry  Marto's  girl  here  when  he  ought  to  have 
— 1  got  him  out  of  the  way.     Then  there  was  Casanerra,  the  pig- 
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headed  lawyer :  he  wanted  to  pick  a  quarrel  about  Marto's  hand-* 
ling  of  the  ballot-box,  so  I  had  to  pay  him  a  visit  and  give  him  a; 
warning ;  he's  gone  to  Maraeilles.' 

'  That's  very  Berious.  Never  play  with  the  ballot-box  or  a , 
lawyer.' 

'  You  are  right,  lead  is  far  sater  than  speech.' 

Bastellica  looked  at  Andreas  —Andreas  pondered  for  a  moment , 
and  then  shook  his  bead  sadly. 

'  It  is  bad,  very  bad,  especially  that  about  the  sub-prefect  and 
the  lawyer.  Still— yes,  if  you  can  promise  us  the  mouflon,  we 
could  try.' 

'  But  all  this  trouble  without  even  a  promise  ? ' 

'  Think  of  the  glory  of  our  poor  mountains  ! ' 

'  True.' 

'  It  would  be  a  disgrace  if  the  Minister  went  away  without  a 
mouflon  head :  a  great  dishonour  if  he  shot  one  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains.' 

-  'That  must  not  be,  brother.  It  must  not  be  said  that  this 
pointed-headed  continentale  had  to  go  to  the  AUromontani  lot 
pleasures  we  could  not  afford  him.' 

'  No,  it  must  not  be.' 

'  You  can  have  the  whole  village  to  help  you.' 

'  And  a  company  of  gendarmes.' 
r    But  Andreas  shook  his  head. 

'  Well,  as  you  please,'  said  Bastellica. 

'  And  now  the  terms.  I  ask  nothing  for  myself.  If  you  can 
get  my  pardon,  good ;  if  not,  well,  I've  still  the  mountains  for  me, 
and  plenty  of  honest  relations  who  won't  let  me  want  for  a  little 
wine,  cheese,  and  bread.  We  shall  have  some  trouble,  and  I  shall 
have  to  call  many  of  my  friends  together.  You  must  pTomise  that 
no  police  and  no  troops  shall  come  near  here  for  at  least  three  weeks. 
The  Prefect  and  his  people  must  not  harass  ns  poor  fellows.' 

'  I  promise  all  this.' 

'And  we  shall  want  some  powder  and  lead.' 

BasteUica  shook  his  head. 

'  Well,  we  might  manage  even  that.  One  of  my  men  could 
make  you  a  present.  There  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  be  proud. 
A  mouflon  is  worth  a  httle  powder  and  lead.' 

'  Then  there's  that  little  imp,  Anto.  When  his  father  lay 
a-dying  I  promised  to  look  after  the  brat.  He's  a  good  and 
honest  boy,  a  handsome  little  scamp.  Well,  he'd  do  finely  in  the 
mountains,  only  I  think  his  father  and  Marto  would  prefer  to 
Bee  him  hke  you.     '  be  got  into  a  college  ? ' 
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'  If  you  provided  two  moaflons,  one  for  the  Minister  and  one 
for  the  Inspector  of  Public  Instruction,  we  could  be  sure  of  an 
exhibition  for  him  at  the  Lycde  of  Marseilles  or  Lyons.' 

'  We  shall  get  the  two — but  I  should  prefer  Bastia  or  Ajaccio ; 
I  could  then  see  the  little  devil  occaBionaJly.' 


'  The  Continent  will  be  better  for  him  and  you.' 

'  And  now,  when  will  you  set  about  the  business,  my  brother  ? ' 
said  Marto.     '  Mind  that  they  are  fine  beasts  ! ' 

'  I'll  go  now  and  get  my  friends ;  they  may  be  scattered  about, 
but  Anto  and  your  son  can  help  me.' 

'  The  police  and  troops  shall  be  warned  off  tu-murrow<' 
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'  Good,  then  I  go.'  Snatching  up  his  bounteously  replenished 
haversack,  he  Btrode  out  ot  the  house,  and  whistling  to  Anto  he 
disappeared  in  the  black  woods,  followed  by  Mario  the  younger. 

'  Anto  will  let  us  know  how  matters  go,  and  I  will  send  you 
word  by  our  rural  postman.' 

'  Is  my  horse  saddled  ?  Then  I'm  off.  I  shall  stop  all  ban- 
ditti hunting  for  the  present.' 

Any  stranger  who  had  wandered  into  the  viltage  during  the 
following  week  would  have  thought  an  invasion  was  expected. 
Beyond  the  Mayor,  a  few  old  men  and  small  babies,  not  a  male 
creature  was  left  in  the  place.  But  the  woods  and  the  mountains 
swarmed  With  men.  They  moved  caatioasly  but  steadily  forward 
under  leaders  who  were  kept  supplied  with  instructions  from 
Andreas  Prunetti  and  his  fellow  banditti  by  Auto  and  Marto, 
who  acted  aa  runners.  Their  task  was  a  difficult  one,  but  after 
much  delay,  tiresome  tramping  backwards  and  forwards,  two 
wild  sheep  were  imprisoned  in  a  narrow  gorge ;  one  of  them  was 
captured  after  a  short  struggle,  but  the  second  nearly  got  away, 

'There  goes  Anto's  fat«,'  cried  Andreas,  and  though  the 
experiment  was  dangerous,  he  actually  fired  on  the  beast,  and 
broke  its  leg.  It  was  soon  captured,  and  being  taken  down  to  the 
village  was  most  carefully  tended  by  Prunetta,  who  cleverly  pro- 
vided it  vrith  splints.  Meanwhile  Basteilica  had  been  warned, 
and  he  duly  got  his  party  together,  the  Minister,  Prefect,  Inspector 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  their  attendants,  traveUing  up  with 
guna  and  well-stocked  hampers  by  carriage. 

With  elaborate  details  Monsieur  le  Maire  Prunetti  told  his 
august  visitors  that  mouflon  had  been  sighted  in  the  gorges  hard 
by  the  village.  The  expedition  was  organised,  by  Basteilica,  the 
Mayor,  and  one  or  two  long-bearded  individuals  in  shaggy  brown 
homespuns.  The  officials  had  a  long  tramp  and  were  duly  posted 
when  the  army  of  beaters  set  up  a  tremendous  uproar.  Presently 
a  grey  animal,  somewhat  resembling  a  long-haired  sheep,  came 
limping  out  of  the  thick  undergrowth,  right  across  the  '  drive ' 
where  the  learned  Inspector  was  posted. 

'  Aim  steadily,  Monsieur,'  whispered  Andreas  anxiously. 

'  But  he  is  wounded ;  he  limps,' 

'  Fire  quickly,  Monsieur,  or  he  will  bound  swiftly  out  of  your 
reach.* 

The  good  man  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  the  wild  sheep  rolled 
over  in  the  path. 

'  Bravo  I '  cried  Andreas  clapping  the  Inspector  rather  too 
heartily   on    the    back,    forgetting   himself    in   the   excitement, 
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Then  he  strode  off  to  the  Minister's  cache.  There  was  a  pro- 
digious row  in  the  marquis.  Andreas  wondered  nervously  if  the 
heast  would  g6t  away,  but  presently  a  magnificent  sheep,  with 
formidable,  long,  three-cornered  pointed  horns  came  bounding 
down  the  '  drive.' 

'  Fire.  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  he  is  making  straight  for  you.' 

And,  indeed,  this  is  precisely  what  the  noble  animal  was 
doing.  The  great  man  fumbled  with  his  rifie,  aimed  wildly  and 
fired,  but  the  moufion  dashed  forward,  and  in  a  trice  the  Minister 
lay  sprawling  among  the  heather  and  prickly  juniper.  Andreas  as 
quick  as  lightning  fired,  and  the  mouflon  reared  up  and  fell  back 
heavily  on  the  prostrate  form  of  the  struggling  parliamentarian. 
They  released  the  great  man,  who  rose  flushed  and  mortified. 

'  Yon  have  saved  my  life,  my  good  man.' 

'Ah!  Monsieur  le  Ministre  lias  a  sure  aim;  he  killed  the 
mouflon,  only  it  was  coming  at  such  a  gallop  that  the  ball  could 
not  stop  it.' 

The  Minister  looked  doubtful,  but  summoning  up  his  moat 
patronising  air,  said : 

'  Nevertheless,  you  showed  great  presence  of  mind  ;  you  were 
ready  in  case  of  accidents.' 

'  Let  me  congratulate  you,  Monsieur  le  Minietre,'  said  the 
Inspector.  '  Yes  !  I  have  been  successful  too,  but  it  is  curious ; 
my  moufion  seems  to  have  broken  its  leg  some  daye  ago, 
although  it  was  fast  healing.  That  is  a  wonderful  example 
of  "healing  by  first  intention,"  as  we  scientists  say  of  natural 
cures.' 

'Who  is  this  good  mau.  Colonel  Bastellica ? '  the  Minister 
asked. 

'  Andreas  Prunetta,' 

'  And  this  ?  '  said  the  Prefect,  turning  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and 
grasping  his  rifle  nervously. 

'  Jaccopo  Corso.' 

'  And  those  two  ? ' 

'  Gregorio  Santucci  and  Franche  Biancci.' 

*  But  they  are  all  atrocious  banditti ! ' 

'  Indeed  ?  '  and  Bastellica  appeared  immeasurably  surprised. 

'  Monsieur  le  Maire,  you  shall  answer  for  this ;  you  are 
responsible  for  our  safety,'  he  added  with  a  look  of  apprehension 
at  the  group  of  rough  men. 

'  I  entrusted  the  matter  to  the  shepherds,  Monsieur  le  Prifet, 
and  probably  they  employed  these  gentlemen  of  the  mountains  to 
help  them — I  know  nothing  about  them/ 
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'  Let  me  urgue  the  matter.  Monsieur  le  Fr^fet,'  said  Joccopo 
Corso,  stepping  forward. 

'  I  will  not ' 

'Do  not  be  precipitate,  my  dear  Prefet,'  and  the  Minister  said 
a  few  hasty  words  in  a  low  tone.  '  Perhaps  these  gentlemen  are 
anxious  to  submit  to  our  merciful  laws,  and  they  have  shown 
their  goodwill  by  helping  us  to  enjoy  ourselves  to-day.  I  am 
sure,  if  they  act  reasonably,  submission  to  the  law  will  secure 
them  an  amnesty.' 

They  all  shook  their  heads  and  laughed,  except  Andreas. 

'And  this  good  man  who  saved  my  life,  Colonel,  has  he  any- 
thing against  him  ? ' 

Bastellica  looked  at  the  Mayor. 

'Just  a  trifle,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,'  said  Maitello. 

'  Well,  I'm  quite  sure,  indeed  I  can  promise,  as  all  these 
gentlemen  have  acted  so  courteously  to-day,  that  if  M.  Andreas 
gave  himself  into  your  custody,  Monsieur  le  Maire.  his  case  would 
receive  the  most  kindly  consideration.  Where  there  is  goodwill 
it  is  a  mere  matter  of  form." 

Andreas  at  once  handed  his  gun  to  the  Mayor.  The  other 
bandits  lifted  their  hats,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  Prefect's 
permission  helped  themselves  to  powder  and  shot,  after  which 
they  retired  to  the  forests.  The  shepherds  shouldered  the  big 
game  and  traps,  and  the  party,  laughing  noisily,  betraying  their 
nervousness  and  mortified  pride,  trudged  down  to  the  village. 

'They  were  grand  beasts,'  whispered  Andreas.  'But  a  pardon 
and  a  free  exhibition  at  the  College  for  the  little  scampish  imp — 
it  is  worth  all  the  trouble,  Marto.'     And  he  seemed  well  content. 
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T.iBPON  fishing  at  night  is,  if  anything,  more  exciting  than  in  the 
daytime,  for  to  the  many  usual  details  are  added  the  indescribable 
fascination  and  mystery  of  darkness.  To  catch  tarpon  at  night 
by  moonlight  is  pretty  hard  to  beat  for  sport,  but  I  must  say  that 
to  catch  them  on  a  pitch  dark  night,  when  all  the  playing  has  to 
be  done  by  the  feeling  of  the  strain  on  rod  and  line,  is  the  most 
exciting  sport  I  know  of.  I  certainly  prefer  night  fishing.  It  is 
always  cool,  there  is  rarely  any  wind,  and,  if  not  late  in  the 
season,  not  many  mosquitoes.  Out  of  twenty-seven  tarpon  that 
I  caught  during  the  spring  of  1888,  twelve  were  taken  at  night. 
At  that  time  I  was  fishing  ofE  Punta  Blanca,  opposite  St.  James's 
City ;  my  headquarters  were  at  the  '  Tarpon  House,'  Punta 
Bassa,  some  four  miled  across  the  bay.  During  ten  days  I  had 
played  false  to  Punta  Blanca,  for,  having  heard  that  large  schools 
of  tarpon  had  been  seen  some  forty  miles  down  the  coast,  I  had 
set  off  in  the  thirty-foot  sloop  I  then  used  to  hunt  them  up.  I 
did  not  catch  a  single  fish  in  those  ten  days.  Discouraged,  we 
set  sail  for  Punta  Eassa. 

I  arrived  off  the  hotel  dock  about  sunset,  and  began  talking  to 
one  of  the  anglers  who  had  just  returned  from  Punta  Blanca.  He 
told  me  that  five  tarpon  had  been  caught  there  that  day,  and  that 
when  he  left  there  were  still  a  number  to  be  seen  blowing  around. 
This  was  too  much  for  me  after  ten  days'  bad  luck,  so  without 
landing  we  set  out  at  once  for  Punta  Blanca,  and  decided  to 
anchor  for  the  night  on  the  spot,  so  as  to  fish  with  the  first  light 
of  the  morning.  I  started  with  no  intention  of  fishing  that  night. 
On  the  way  we  passed  all  the  other  boats  returning.  They  asked 
me  ^at  luck  I  had  had  south,  and  good-naturedly  jeered  at  me 
when  they  heard  that  I  had  not  caught  anything.     We  had 
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hardly  cast  anchor  off 
Punta  Blanca  wheiii  as  I 
was  sitting  out  in  the 
cockpit  eating  supper,  I 
heard  the  puff  of  a  taipoo 
close  to  the  boat.  Gulping 
down  two  cups  of  coffee, 
I  got  into  a  boat  with 
Baphael,  my  guide  at  that 
time,  and,  rowing  for  some 
two  hundred  yards  inshore, 
anchored  in  about  tour  feet 
of  water.  After  a  warm 
day  shallow  waters  form 
the  best  fishing  spots. 

By  this  time  it  was 
pitch  dark.  The  sky  was 
clear  overhead,  and  the 
stars  cast  a  sort  of  light 
that  was  more  imaginary 
than  real.  The  wind  had 
died  out  completely,  as 
generally  happens  in  those 
parts  after  sunset.  Soon  I 
had  my  two  baits  cast  out, 
one  on  each  side  of  the 
boat,  and  my  two  rods 
ready  with  a  slack  line 
curled  up  on  either  side  of 
the  stem  seat.  I  generally 
used  two  rods  in  tarpon 
fishing,  because,  as  one 
bait  is  pretty  sure  to  land 
in  a  bunch  of  seaweed 
where  no  tarpon  would 
find  it,  one  rod  is  hardly 
sufficient  for  so  rare  a 
fish.  We  had  taken  an 
ordinary  open  lantern 
along,  on  one  side  of  which 
Raphael  had  tied  a  folded 
newspaper,  so  as  to  keep 
the  light  out  of  my  eyea 
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This  lantern  we  placed  in  the  locker  forward,  cloBing  the  door  so 
that  even  this  partial  light  should  not  dazzle  us.  I  had  not  much 
hope  for  good  sport,  but  could  not  let  any  tarpon  blow  around 
without  having  a  try  for  him.  Lighting  my  pipe,  I  sat  com- 
fortably down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  leaning  against  the 
middle  seat,  and  holding  the  two  Unes  lightly  in  either  hand. 

Around  me  the  water  stretched  out — a  sort  of  black  mass  which 
one  felt  more  than  saw.  Here  and  there  the  reflection  of  a  bright 
star  glittered  on  its  surface ;  perfect  stillness  prevailed,  only 
broken  by  the  splashing  and  jumping  of  small  fish.  Every  now 
and  then  a  deep  swirl  in  the  water,  sometimes  quite  near,  showed 
me  that  there  were  large  fish  about.  Perhaps  fifteen  minutes 
passed,  when  suddenly  the  line  in  my  right  hand  was  steadily 
pulled  away,  I  let  it  fall,  and  could  hear  the  slack  hne  in  the 
stillness  of .  the  night  as  it  rustled  over  the  edge  of  the  boat. 
Grasping  the  rod  that  corresponded  to  this  line  in  my  right  hand, 
I  stood  up,  quietly  handing  the  other  rod  to  Raphael  to  take  in. 
All  this  took  bat  a  few  seconds,  and  I  was  holding  the  rod  well 
in  both  hands,  with  my  thumb  on  the  break,  when  I  felt  the  tip 
pulled  down,  and  the  big  reel  buzzed  as  the  line  rushed  out.  I 
immediat. "  -  struck,  and  drove  the  hook  home.  The  reel  simply 
shrieked  for  a  moment,  and  then  we  heard  a  loud  splash.  Again 
and  again  the  reel  buzzed  and  shrieked  as  the  Hne  was  taken  out 
at  lightning  speed.  In  vain  I  put  all  the  pressure  I  dared  on  the 
leather  break ;  it  seemed  useless,  nothing  would  stop  the  brute. 
The  leather  break  grew  bo  hot  it  almost  burned  the  tip  of  my 
thumb,  and  reaching  over  I  dipped  the  whole  rod  and  reel  into 
the  water.  Still  the  line  kept  running  out.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  stopping  this  fellow.  He  soon  had  me  down,  as  far  as  one 
could  judge  by  the  feeling  of  the  line  on  the  reel,  to  about  forty 
yards  of  line— that  is  to  say,  he  was  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
yards  off  from  the  boat. 

Raphael  had  meanwhile  pulled  up  tho  anchor,  and  was  rowing 
the  boat  wildly  after  the  fish.  This  helped  somewhat,  but  it 
seemed  hopeless  after  all,  and  every  second  we  expected  to  hear 
the  line  snap  as  it  reached  the  last  turn  on  the  reel.  Then  from 
a  long  way  off  came  the  sound  of  a  large  body  falling  in  the 
water,  faint  and  far.  Simultaneously  all  the  strain  on  the  hne 
ceased.  '  I  believe  he's  fallen  on  the  line  and  smashed  it,"  I  said. 
Eaphael  indulged  in  a  few  picturesque  Spanish  oaths,  while  I 
rapidly  wound  in  the  line,  intending  to  get  back  quickly  what 
was  left  of  it,  put  on  another  hook  and  snell,  and  start  fish- 
ing again.     I  had  perhaps  wound  in  some  sixty  yards,  when 
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my  rod  was  almost  pulled  out  ol  my  hand,  the  reel  was  jerked' 
around,  and  the  whirling  handle  took  a  good  piece  of  flesh  off  the 
knackle  of  my  thumb.  '  He's  on  all  right ! '  I  cried  out  joyfully, 
not  &  hit  minding  the  wounded  flnger.  By  the  sensation  on  the 
rod  I  could  tell  that  the  tarpon  was  now  at  right  angles  to  where 


he  formerly  was.  liaphael  switched  the  boat  around,  and  once 
more  rowed  energetically  towards  the  invisible  fish.  Again  we 
heard  a  splash,  and  then  another  and  another. 

'  Thank  heaven,  he's  jumping,'  I  said,  'and  we  can  manage 
him  this  time.' 

A  tarpon  that  does  not  jump  once  or  twice  is  a  pretty  tough 
brute  to  handle.  They  are  so  strong  and  speedy  that,  when  they 
do  make  up  their  mind  to  go  off  in  a  straight  line,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  stop  them.  It  is  this  juni[:ing  of  the  tarpon  that 
gives  the  angler  his  chance,  for  the  fish  falls  back  in  any  position 
on  the  water,  and  generally  starts  off  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
his  last  course.  I  could  soon  tell  by  the  bulk  of  the  line  on  my 
reel  that  I  had  recovered  most  of  the  line  taken  out  by  the  first 
rush,  and  that  the  fish  was  not  very  far  away.     Once  more  all 
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'strain  on  the  line  ceased.  The  fish  was  too  near  for  me  to  t&ke 
any  risks,  so  holding  the  rod  in  my  right  hand,  with  my  thumb 
on  the  reel,  I  put  the  tip  of  it  deep  in  the  water,  as  I  expected 
him  to  pasB  somewhere  under  the  boat.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
bump  against  the  side,  followed  by  a  splash  that  wet  us  both,  as 
the  tarpon  ran  right  into  us.  The  boat  rocked  ;  I  slipped  and 
fell,  but  did  not  let  go  of  the  rod.  I  was  soon  on  my  feet  again, 
and  hard  at  work  trying  to  restrain  the  brute's  rushes ;  «nd  bo 
the  fun  went  on.  It  was  rush,  bump,  and  then  aU  strain  re- 
laxed, leaving  me  to  think  he  had  either  jmnped  on  the  line  and 
broken  it,  or  had  doubled  and  was  dashing  under  the  boat 
again. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  do  in  every  such  case  at  night,  and 
that  is,  as  soon  as  the  tarpon  has  doubled,  to  dip  the  tip  of  the  rod 
right  down  in  the  water,  rapidly  wind  in  the  line,  and  wait  till 
the  strain  on  the  rod  a^ain  shows  the  position  of  the  fish.  After 
half  an  hour  of  this  aort  of  work  I  got  him  pretty  close  to  the 
boat,  and  in  the  quiet  of  the  night  could  hear  his.  tail  flapping 
about  as  he  lay  on  the  surface.  Kaphael  now  got  the  lantern  out 
of  the  locker,  and,  taking  care  to  keep  the  light  out  of  my  eyes, 
turned  it  on  the  fish.  We  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  about  ten  feet 
off.  The  light  scared  him,  and  off  he  went  again.  He  was  pretty 
well  played  out  though,  and  we  soon  had  him  alongside  once  more. 
This  time  the  light  did  not  seem  to  frighten  him  so  much,  or 
probably  he  was  too  played  out  to  mind  it.  He  was  really  a 
beautiful  sight,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  swimming 
slowly  along  in  the  light  of  the  lantern.  Every  now  and  then  he 
would  turn  on  hia  side  and  his  silvery  scales  would  Sash  in  the 
light,  seemingly  ten  times  as  bright  as  in  the  day,  owing  to  the 
liquid  blackness  that  surrounded  him.  There  was  no  reflection 
on  the  water  as  in  the  daytime,  so  he  was  very  clearly  outlined  ; 
in  fact,  one  could  see  every  scale  and  his  large  glaring  eye  and 
undershot  fierce  jaw  as  clearly  as  if  he  were  behind  the  glass  of 
an  aquarium.  He  proved  a  hard  customer  to  gaff,  and  we  nearly 
lost  him  several  times. 

We  were  new  to  this  sort  of  night  gaffing,  and  at  first  did  not 
know  exactly  how  to  go  about  it.  Raphael  tried  to  hold  the 
lantern  in  his  left  hand,  and  gaff  with  his  right.  This  proved 
quite  hopeless  though,  as  each  time  the  tarpon  would  twist  the 
gaff  out  of  his  hand  and  get  off.  Finally  I  told  him  to  place  the 
lantern  on  the  centre  seat  of  the  boat,  within  my  reach,  and  next 
time  I  got  the  fish  well  alongside,  I  took  the  light  up  in  my  left 
band,  holding  the  rod  in  my  right,  and  guided  the  tarpon's  head 
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to  witliin  gafiing  distance.  Finally  we  succeeded  in  hooking  him, 
after  many  attempts.  Meanwhile,  my  man  on  the  sloop  had 
heard  the  jumping  of  the  fish  and  had  come  out  in  the  other  row- 
boat.  Handing  him  over  the  tarpon,  we  returned  to  the  bank 
and  resumed  our  fishing,  this  time  in  even  shallower  water,  which 
could  not  have  been  more  than  three  feet  deep.  Once  more  I  sat 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  a  fresh  pipe  between  my  teeth,  holding 
the  two  lines  in  my  hands,  and  enjoying  over  again  the  delightful 
moments  of  mysterious  expectation.  It  proved  a  splendid  night's 
sport,  for  at  2  a.u.,  when  I  returned  to  the  sloop,  I  had  four  tarpon 
to  my  credit.  I  had  lost  three  others,  two  through  the  cutting 
of  the  line  on  some  barnacles  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  in  some 
of  the  tarpon's  frequent  dashes  underneath.  I  was  very  tired,  and 
in  a  few  moments  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

On  waking  at  7  a.m.  I  found  that  the  sloop,  according  to  my 
orders,  was  under  sail ;  in  fact,  we  were  quite  close  to  the  hotel 
dock.     On  the  wharf  of  the  tarpon  house  some  half  a  dozen  anglers 


were  assembled,  about  to  leave  for  the  fishing  grounds.  As  the  sloop 
sailed  up  they  began  good-naturedly  to  shout,  '  What  luck? '  for 
they  did  not  dream  that  I  could  have  caught  any  fish  during  the 
night.   Their  tune  changed,  however,  into  exclamations  of  surprise. 
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when  the  sloop  neared  and  they  saw  the  four  magnificent  tarpon 
on  the  deck. 

During  the  several  winters  devoted  almoat  exclusively  to  tarpon 
fiBhing,  I  have  naturally  met  with  some  rather  unexpected  adven- 
tures. I  shall  relate  two  ol  these,  as  I  think  them  unusual  and 
of  interest  to  anglers. 

About  ten  o'clock  one  hot  morning  in  May,  I  was  anchored  in 
the  row-boat,  fishing  about  200  yards  from  the  sloop.  The  water 
was  one  vast  mirror,  and  from  a  cloudless  sky  the  rays  of  the  sun 
beat  down  on  us  most  unmercifully.  Suddenly,  over  the  spot 
where  my  bait  lay,  I  saw  a  huge  tarpon  tail  appear  on  end  and 
wave  lazily  backward  and  forward.  In  a  moment  every  nerve 
in  my  body  was  on  edge  with  excitement,  for  I  knew  that  in  the 
five  feet  of  water  in  which  I  was  fishing  a  tarpon's  tail  would  show 
above  the  surface  when  the  fish  was  trying  to  seize  any  food  on 
the  bottom.  They  often  stand  thus,  on  their  heads  as  it  were, 
when  feeding  off  the  bottom,  as  if  they  found  it  difficult  with 
their  undershot  jaw  to  pick  up  the  food  horizontally.  The  tail, 
apparently  about  eighteen  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  slowly  sank  and 
disappeared,  while  simultaneously  my  line  began  to  run  out. 
There  was  no  mistake — the  tarpon  had  swallowed  my  bait. 

Taking  the  rod  quietly — for  on  these  calm  days  the  least  noise 
seems  to  scare  the  brutes — I  struck  as  soon  as  the  line  grew  tant. 
The  glassy  surface  parted,  and  gleaming  in  the  bright  sun 
appeared  a  huge  tarpon  that  seemed  to  have  wings  as,  for  an 
instant,  he  rose  in  the  air  with  a  clear  four  feet  between  his  tail 
and  the  water.  As  he  hung  suspended,  his  mouth  wide  open  and 
his  head  shaking  fiercely  in  his  efforts  to  throw  out  the  hook,  a 
more  splendid  sight  could  hardly  gladden  an  angler's  heart ;  close 
on  seven  feet  he  looked,  and  at  the  short  distance  of  eight  yards 
his  huge  ferocious  aspect  caused  me  no  little  trepidation.  With 
a  splash  that  sent  the  water  ten  feet  into  the  air  he  fell  back  and 
disappeared.  For  ten  minutes  he  made  mad  rushes  and  jumps  as 
he  zigzagged  about  the  boat.     Then  the  line  grew  alack. 

I  was  awaiting  developments  when  something  flashed  out  of 
the  water  next  the  boat.  Instinctively  I  jumped  upon  the  stem 
seat,  while  Centi  straddled  the  bow.  The  next  moment  I  thought 
a  cyclone  had  struck  the  boat,  as  oars,  gaff,  and  paraphernalia 
generally  were  slammed  and  smashed  about.  In  one  of  his  wild 
leaps  the  tarpon  king  had  paid  ns  an  unexpected  visit.  He  seemed 
in  excellent  spirits,  Certainly  he  was  ruler  of  all  he  surveyed,  and 
was  raising  the  devil  generally  with  everything  within  his  reach. 
Here  was  a  pretty  kettle  of  fi^  indeed !  Centi,  who  had  somewhat 
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recovered,  was  laughing  immoderately  at  me  as  I  Btood  balaucmg 
with  a  foot  on  either  side  of  the  boat,  to  which  poBition  I  had 
been  forced  by  a  sudden  rush  of  our  visitor,  who  in  one  of  his  mad 
flops  had  jumped  over  the  central  seat  and  was  now  hammering 
with  his  jaws  on  my  former  retreat,  while  his  tail  beat  like  a 
sledge  on  the  centre  seat.  What  to  do  was  the  qnestion.  Every 
moment  I  expected  his  jaw  or  his  tail  to  knock  off  one  of  my  feet 
and  land  me  on  top  of  my  seven-foot  guest.  Centi  meanwhile 
was  roaring  with  laughter,  and  I  cursed  him  full  and  sore ;  bat 
the  tarpon  silenced  him  more  effectually,  for  with  another  flop  he 
shot  towards  the  bow,  where  Centi  sat  with  both  feet  dangling 
in  the  water.  He  now  grew  solemn  enough,  while  he  made 
scrambling  preparations  for  a  rapid  dive  overboard  if  necessary. 
The  bottom  of  the  boat  presented  a  sad  sight — oars,  gaffs,  coats, 
lunch,  tackle  box,  everything  lay  about  in  horrible  confusion, 
covered  with  blood,  that  ran  in  a  stream  from  the  brute's  gills. 

'  Nothing  to  do,  sir,  but  to  go  overboard  or  wait  till  he's  tired,' 
observed  the  sapient  Centi.  I  had  almost  decided  that  a  dive 
overboard  wontd  be  the  wisest  cotirse,  when  the  tarpon  gave  a  last 
wriggle,  bung  for  a  moment  on  the  gunwale,  and  then  slid  into 
the  water.  I  had  been  holding  the  rod  mechanically  all  this  time, 
and  by  a  miracle  the  line  had  not  caught  in  the  wreckage  or  the 
rowlocks.  With  a  cry  of  relief,  but  mad,  decidedly  mad,  I  took 
up  playing  the  fish,  standing  as  best  I  could  on  the  slippery 
flooring,  covered  as  it  was  with  blood  and  slime.  The  fish  was 
just  as  mad  as  I  was,  and  gave  me  a  glorions  tussle ;  but  I  got 
him  finally,  and  it  was  with  a  certain  fierce  joy  that  Centi  jabbed 
the  gaff  into  his  throat.  Six  feet  ten  inches,  and  162  lbs.  in 
weight,  our  visitor  proved  to  be.  A  rod  smashed  to  bits,  a  plank 
split,  an  oar  broken,  and  the  bottom  of  the  boat  a  sort  otpurie  of 
blood,  coats,  lunch,  and  tackle  was  the  coat.  I  offered  up  a  silent 
prayer  of  thanks  that  I  had  not  been  forced  to  try  conclasiona 
myself  with  the  tarpon  during  his  too  protracted  visit. 

Another  queer  mishap  was  with  a  shark.  I  was  fishing  off 
Punta  Blanca  about  sunset,  and  was  in  the  act  of  playing  a 
tarpon  when  I  noticed  the  tall  fin  of  a  large  shark  circling  around 
in  the  near  neighbourhood.  The  straight,  high,  narrow  dorsal 
showed  me  that  it  was  a  so-called  leopard  or  spotted  West  Indian 
shark  that  had  condescended  to  watch  niy  skill.  I  had  so  often 
seen  shark  around  that  I  paid  no  particular  attention  to  this 
chap,  although  he  belonged  to  a  variety  comparatively  rare  in 
Florida  lagoons.  I  was  too  busy  with  my  tarpon  to  look  around 
much. 
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'Have  you  got  your  revolver?'  asked  Baphael,  my  guide. 
'  Why  ? '  I  queried.  '  Because  that  fellow  means  business,  and  I 
would  like  to  try  and  put  a  couple  of  shots  in  his  back  fin.' 
'NonsenBfi!'  I  returned ;  'he  wouldn't  have  the  cheek  to  interfere.' 
'  Quien  sabe  ?  '  observed  Raphael. 

By  this  time  the  tarpon  was  pretty  well  played  out,  and  was 
lying  on  his  side  faintly  flapping  the  water  with  his  tail,  and  I 
was  slowly  dragging  him  in  towards  the  boat.  I  had  brought 
him  within  twenty  feet  when  the  shark,  whose  circles  had  been 
growing  narrower  and  narrower,  suddenly  headed  for  the  tarpon, 
and  cat  through  the  water  like  a  torpedo  boat.  The  water  boiled 
for  a  moment.  I  saw,  as  in  a  dream,  the  tarpon  wriggling  half 
out  of  the  water  ;  then  all  was  quiet,  and  only  a  wide  discoloured 
spot  marked  the  place  where  the  two  monsters  had  struggled. 
I  looked  at  Raphael ;  he  was  quite  pale.  In  a  dazed  sort  of  way 
I  began  winding  in,  I  felt  a  dead  weight  on  the  line,  and  then 
oil  the  surface  appeared  the  tarpon's  head,  its  mouth  gaping. 
That  was  all.  A  few  shreds  of  skin  trailed  behind  as  the  head 
came  in,  rolling  around  with  a  sort  of  gurgling  sound  as  the  water 
poured  through  the  open  mouth.  Then  there  was  a  huge  swirl, 
the  head  was  carried  below,  and  the  line  snapped.  All  was  over. 
An  hour  and  more  of  hard  work  had  ended  in  a  supper  orgie  for 
a  shark.  I  looked  at  Raphael,  and  Raphael  looked  at  me.  I  was 
too  mad  even  to  swear.  Once  more  I  saw  the  shark's  tall  fin 
appear  about  one  hundred  feet  off,  and  once  more  he  began  to 
circle  about  the  boat.  Then  he  came  straight  towards  it,  and 
slowly  passed  just  underneath.  There  was  some  fourteen  feet  of 
him,  and  he  seemed  to  leer  viciously  as  he  passed  me.  Things 
were  beginning  to  feel  uncanny. 

'  He's  still  hungry,'  suggestively  murmured  Raphael.  Then 
be  cried  excitedly,  '  Here  he  comes  again  1 ' 

Forgetting  all  prudence,  and  thinking  only  of  my  stolen 
tarpon,  I  grabbed  an  oar,  and  as  he  passed  underneath  I  gave 
him  a  fierce  jab  with  the  blade  just  behind  his  eye.  Before  I 
could  get  the  oar  out,  it  was  seized,  and  the  blade  snapped  off  aa 
if  it  were  a  twig.  The  boat  rocked  terribly,  and  we  both  fell  on 
the  bottom.  Thank  heaven,  neither  of  us  fell  out  I  Before  we 
could  jump  up,  a  heavy  body  struck  the  side  or  bottom  of  the 
boat  and  made  it  tremble.  '  Raphael,'  said  I,  and  I  dare  say  there 
was  a  quiver  in  my  voice,  '  I  think  the  sloop  is  good  enough  tor 
me.'  Rapidly  we  pulled  back,  silently  fonowed  by  the  same  tall 
fin.  Somehow  it  struck  me  that  there  was  only  half  an  inch  of 
wood  between  us  and  sure  death,  and  I  drew  a  long  breath  when 
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I  once  more  felt  the  solid  planks  of  the  sloop  beneath  my  feet. 
I  dashed  into  the  cabin,  seized  my  Winchester,  and,  watching 
my  opportonity,  put  a  bullet  at  short  range  into  the  very  root  of 
that  big  fin  that  bod  caased  us  so  much  anxiety.  The  savage 
brute,  when  the  bullet  struck,  gave  a  sudden  rush  along  the 
surface,  acting  uneasily.  Then  we  had  the  satisfd^tion  of  seeing 
the  fin  make  a  series  of  spurts  for  the  inlet,  and  vanish  out  of 
sight.  Many  a  day  passed,  however,  before  I  recovered  my 
courage  sufficiently  to  take  my  short  morning  plunge  from  the 
yacht. 

The  United  States  Fishery  Commission,  in  their  most  valuable 
studies  of  the  North  American  fisheries,  gives  very  little  space  to 
the  tarpon — ^partly  because  the  brute  is  not  of  any  commercial 
value,  chiefly,  I  imagine,  because  they  do  not  know  very  much 
about  him.  '  The  Forest  and  Stream,'  in  an  otherwise  excellent 
article  on  '  The  Fish  of  Florida  Waters,'  January  9,  1890,  gives 
two  columns  to  the  tarpon,  chiefly  fairy  tales.  Most  of  the 
remarks  are  by  a  gentleman  who  frankly  acknowledges  he  never 
caught  a  tarpon  on  rod  and  reel,  and  only  one  on  a  hand-line, 
accidentally,  when  fishing  for  shark  ;  so  lack  of  accuracy  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at.  The  next  decade  may  prove  my  opinions 
erroneous  also,  but  at  least  they  are  based  on  experience  in 
catching  tarpon. 

Under  the  name  of  tarpon,  or  silver  king,  this  fish  is  generally 
known  to  rod  and  reel  sportsmen  in  Florida.  It  also  rejoices  in 
the  following  cognomens,  which  depend  chiefly  on  the  latitude 
and  longitude  in  which  it  swims ;  the  tarpon,  megalops  thrisoides, 
and  megalops  atalicus,  grande  icaille,  along  the  Texas  and 
Louisiana  coast,  sahalo  and  sevanilla  in  Cuba,  and  along  the 
Central  American  States,  Venezuela  and  Brazil.  Its  real  home  is 
undoubtedly  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  adjoining  creeks  and 
lagoons.  It  ranges  a  long  distance  south  along  the  east  coast  of 
South  America,  and  in  summer  is  caught  in  nets  as  far  north  as 
the  coast  of  Maine.  Aside  from  its  size,  the  tarpon  has  two 
special  characteristics.  Its  very  large  and  tough  scales,  which 
average  nearly  two  inches,  and  run  up  to  four  inches  and  over  in 
diameter,  covered  with  the  most  brilliant  silvery  skin.  In  addition 
to  gills  it  also  has  what  pass  for  lungs,  with  two  blow  holes  at  the 
top  of  the  head.  Tarpon  have  a  habit  of  coming  up  something 
like  porpoises,  curving  out  of  the  water,  but  showing  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  the  back.  At  the  same  time  they  give  out 
a  slight  puff,  which  on  a  calm  day  can  be  heard  for  a  long 
distance.     Immediately  behind  their  dorsal  fin,  forming  part  of 
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it,  there  is  a  long  sti'aight  fin  about  one  foot  in  length,  hke  a 
bayonet,  and  so  called.  They  can  awim  marvellously  fast  at 
timeB.  I  have  often  seen  them  chasing  mullet  near  the  surface, 
ajid  they  cleave  the  water  at  wonderful  speed.     The  average 


weight  of  a  tarpon  is  about  100  lbs.,  its  average  length  about  6  ft. 
I  have  never  seen  a  tarpon  that  looked  to  me  to  be  8  ft.  in  length, 
although  the  fishermen  in  Florida  believe  that  they  sometimes 
attain  that  length  and  even  more.  Such  fish  may  exist,  but  I 
doubt  it.  I  should  say  that  7  ft.  6  in.  or  7  ft.  8  in.  was  about 
the  limit.  I  do  not  believe  a  longer  one  will  ever  be  caught.  In 
shape  they  are  very  gamy-looking.  The  belly  is  white,  the  back 
an  opalescent  green  and  purple,  like  mother-of-pearl,  and  the 
sides  aore  silver.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  brilliant  or 
beautiful  fish.  A  6  ft.  6  in.  tarpon,  fresh  out  of  the  water,  is  a 
glittering  mass  of  silver  and  opalescent  colouring.  They  vary 
greatly  in  gameness.  I  have  caught  a  145  lbs.  tarpon  in  about 
eight  minutes,  and  the  next  day  have  been  well  over  an  hour 
handling  a  hundred-pounder.  Many  men  have  had  them  on 
three  or  four  hours  at  a  time,  and  finally  had  to  give  them  up 
through  sheer  exhaustion. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  individuality  about  the  fish. 
For  this  reason  no  man  is  really  competent  to  pass  an  opinion 
on  their  gameness  who  has  not  caught  at  least  a  dozen,  both  in 
creeks  and  in  salt  water.     I  consider  the  salt-water  tarpon  the 
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gamest.  Those  that  have  remained  for  any  length  of  time  up 
the  creeks  seem  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  vigour.  They  can 
generally  be  picked  out  by  their  lack  of  lustre.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  tarpon  to  be  caught  up  the  creeks  though,  for  schools  of 
fresh  ones  come  up  from  the  salt  water  tor  a  few  days  at  a  time. 
These  creeks,  as  a  rule,  teem  with  crabs  and  cat-fish,  and  I  believe 
most  of  the  tarpon  are  up  on  crabbing  parties.  Some  of  the  lazy 
ones  no  doubt  take  a  liking  to  the  brackish  water  and  stop  there, 
growing  still  more  lazy ;  most  of  them,  I  think,  only  spend  a 
abort  tame  in  the  creeks,  and  then  run  back  to  the  salt-water 
lagoons  in  the  Gulf.  Slack  water  at  both  turns  of  the  tide  is 
the  best  time  to  fish  for  them ;  that  and  the  rising  tide.     Some- 


times they  bite  very  well  on  the  falling  tide,  but  this  is  certainly 
the  exception. 

As  regards  the  tarpon's  list  of  food,  it  seems  to  have  much 
variety  of  taste.  When  lazy  it  feeds  on  shrimps  and  crab,  when 
energetic  it  chooses  mullet,  when  hard-up  and  hungry  it  con- 
descends to  notice  the  grunting  cat-fish.  Mullet  is  certainly  its 
favourite  diet.  Fishing  is  quite  as  good  at  night  as  in  the  day- 
time. No  angler  who  can  afford  the  time  should  miss  trying 
tarpon  fishing  in  Florida   in  April.     He  may  strike  a  few  lazy 
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brutes,  but  the  vast  majority  will  cause  his  back  to  ache  and  hie 
fore-arm  and  thumb  to  cramp  with  the  strain  of  fighting  them. 
As  a  race  the  tarpon  is  full  of  '  pure  cuasedness.'  I  mean  to  say 
you  never  know  how  the  next  one  will  behave.  One  will  run 
out  150  yards  of  hne  for  you  before  you  can  take  a  breath,  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  pressure  you  dare  put  on  the  break.  The 
next  will  not  take  out  fifty  yards  at  any  time,  but  will  occupy 
himself  in  making  geometrical  figures  close  to  your  boat,  giving 
grand  exhibitions  of  jumping,  and  behaving  generally  in  a  most 
eccentric  way.  A  third  will  take  your  bait,  jump  two  or  three 
times  just  to  prove  he  is  a  tarpon,  and  then,  setting  down  to  good 
steady  work,  will  tow  by  the  hour.  The  tarpon  that  jumps  a  lot 
is  the  quickest  caught  and  certainly  the  most  fuu.  The  one  that 
tows  may  last  for  hours. 

As  a  rule,  when  they  jimip  they  rise  straight  out  of  the  watei 
bead  first,  falling  back  clumsily  with  a  great  splash.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  jump  like  a  porpoise,  out  and  in  again  head  first. 
This  is  the  exception,  but  wonderfully  pretty  when  it  happens, 
for  they  leave  and  enter  the  water  with  hardly  any  splash  what- 
ever. I  have  seen  several  tarpon  jump  this  way  that  seemed  to 
cover  twenty  feet  at  a  leap.  Given  a  good  rod,  proper  tackle,  a 
beautiful  day,  and  an  energetic  tarpon,  I  certainly  cannot  imagine 
greater  sport  in  the  fishing  Une.  I  have  never  caught  any  fish  in 
roe  before  May.  From  September  to  June  they  frequent  the 
shallow  lagoons  and  the  brackish  and  even  fresh  waters  of  the 
adjoining  creeks,  but  during  the  rainy  season,  namely,  June,  July, 
and  August,  they  seem  to  abandon  the  creeks  altc^ether,  and 
also  the  upper  lagoons  to  a  large  extent,  the  waters  of  which 
become  quite  fresh.  Either  the  water  becomes  too  sweet  for 
them,  OF  else  they  go  out  into  the  Gulf  to  spawn.  I  imagine  it 
is  the  two  reasons  combined  that  take  them  into  the  Gulf  waters. 

The  best  months  for  catching  tarpon  are  April  and  May  in 
the  spring,  and  October  and  November  in  the  autumn.  Taken 
all  round,  for  temperature,  pleasant  weather,  and  good  fishing, 
April,  I  think,  is  the  best  month  by  all  odds  for  any  angler  to 
go  to  Florida  who  really  wants  to  indulge  in  this  grand  sport, 
and  catch  more  than  the  usual  one  to  stuff  and  hang  in  his 
home.  Early  May,  however,  is  generally  ideal  weather,  and  the 
mosquitoes  are  not  verj'  vicious  or  too  frequent  evon  then.  As 
regards  the  depth  of  the  water  for  fishing,  I  think  in  wintfr  or 
cold  weather  deep  water  is  the  only  plEicc.  As  soon  an  the  spring 
Bun  warms  np  the  water,  it  is  hard  to  say,  as  one  is  apt  to  catch 
them  on  a  bank  in  two  feet  of  water  at  one  moment  and  the  next 
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in  over  twelve  feet,  which  for  Florida  lagoons  is  considered  '  no 
bottom,'  I  do  not  believe  in  any  set  place  for  fishing.  The  best 
way  is  to  row  about,  keeping  one's  eyes  open  and  noting  where 
tarpon  blow  or  swirl,  and  then  to  fish  there  regardless  of  depth. 
If  it  is  a  very  windy  day,  so  that  one  could  not  see  tarpon  even 
if  they  were  about,  the  best  way  is  to  go  to  some  place  where  one 
has  had  good  luck  before.  On  warm  days  it  is  great  sport  to 
hunt  shallow  sand-banks,  where  tarpon  often  swim  about  in  the 
warm  water  with  just  their  back  fin  above  the  surface.  One  can 
then  stalk  them,  as  it  were,  by  quietly  paddling  up  to  within 
casting  distance.  If  you  are  a  good  caster  and  can  get  the  bait 
to  fall  anywhere  in  front  of  them,  they  will  as  a  rule  rush  at  it 
in  grand  style.  You  must  then  rapidly  pull  off  from  your  reel 
thirty  or  forty  feet  of  slack,  giving  the  fish  time  to  swallow  the 


bait  before  he  feeh  any  strain  on  the  line.  Should  he  do  so 
before  having  gorged  the  bait  he  will  at  once  jump  and  throw  it 
out.  It  is  quite  useless  to  strike  before  the  hook  reaches  the 
throat,  as  the  whole  interior  of  the  tarpon's  mouth  is  very  hard 
cartilage,  on  which  the  hook's  point  malieB  no  impression. 
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AJthough  a  fierce  fieh,  it  is  at  the  eame  time  easily  scared  by 
what  seems  unnatural  to  it.  The  bait  faJHng  behind  the  tarpon 
would  cause  it  to  run  away,  whereas  had  it  fallen  in  front  the 
fish  would  have  dashed  at  it.  I  have  met  one  or  two  that  did  not 
jump  for  a  few  seconds  after  being  hooked,  but  T  am  sure  it  was 
nothing  but  absent-mindedness  in  their  case.    It  is  too  rare  to  be 


TARPON    OUTFIT 


anything  else.  Punta  Gorda,  Myers,  and  St.  James's  City  are 
the  best  places  as  headquarters  for  the  tarpon  angler.  Punta 
Gorda  is  about  thirty-six  hours  from  New  York.  There  is  a 
good  hotel  that  makes  excellent  headquarters.  He  can  fish 
tarpon  up  the  Peace  Kiver,  some  six  miles  from  the  hotel,  or, 
taking  a  sailing  boat,  go  up  the  Myaka  Eiver,  some  fifteen  miles 
away,  and  spend  two  or  three  days  there.     St.  James's  City  and 
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Myers  are  reached  from  Punta  Gorda  by  a  little  steamer  that 
runs  daily.  They  have  fair  hotels.  The  former  place,  which  is 
close  to  the  Gulf,  has  the  greatest  variety  of  fishing :  tarpon, 
channel  bass,  sea  trout,  cavalli,  &c.,  the  latter  all  very  good  sport 
on  a  light  rod.  One  can  also  go  and  spear  sawfish,  large  rays, 
and  sometimes  a  devil  fish,  a  kind  of  ray  that  runs  np  to  eighteen 
feet  long  by  twelve  feet  broad,  and  in  the  inlets  catch  sharks 
without  number  from  six  to  twelve  feet  long.  For  general 
fishing,  including  fair  tarpon  fishing,  it  is  the  best  place.  Myers, 
however,  some  fifteen  miles  up  the  Caloosahatchie,  has  for  years 
been  the  best  known  tarpon  headquarters.  There  is  practically 
nothing  but  tarpoo  fishing,  and  from  March  20  onwards  there 
are  generally  plenty  of  them. 

I  will  not  give  any  special  description  of  the  proper  way  of 
fishing,  as  one  day's  experience  with  a  good  guide  will  teach  any 
angler  ail  the  points  necessary.  If  the  tarpon  fisherman  should 
want  a  change,  he  can  take  a  sailing  boat  and  cruise  down  the 
coast  through  the  hundreds  of  creeks  and  lagoons  that  lie  off 
the  Gulf.  He  will  find  tarpon  all  the  way,  and  plenty  of  other 
fishing.  If  he  fishes  at  the  inlets  he  will  discover  that  most  of 
the  salt-water  fisli  can  be  caught  on  a  fly  rod  with  a  large  gaudy 
fly.  A  cavalli  or  a  lady-fish  will  fight  weight  for  weight  as  well 
as  any  trout.  The  sportsman  can  also  take  his  gnu  with  a  variety 
of  cartridges  loaded  with  from  dust  shot  to  bullet,  for  although 
there  is  not  much  of  any  special  game  in  Florida,  there  is  a  little 
of  everything  to  be  shot,  from  a  humming-bird  to  an  alligator.  ■  In 
Florida  one  never  knows  what  is  coming  next.  As  to  tackle,  he 
had  better  get  his  tarpon  outfit  entirely  in  New  York.  I  recom- 
mend a  7  ft.  to  7  ft.  6  in.  rod  of  one  piece,  with  a  handle  butt 
separate,  the  material  either  hiccory,  split  bamboo,  greenheart, 
or  plain  ordinary  bamboo.  I  prefer  the  two  latter,  as  one  can 
get  four  ordinary  bamboo  tips  for  one  spht  bamboo  tip,  and  they 
serve  about  the  same  purpose.  For  a  Une  a  No.  12  or  No.  18 
striped  bass  linen  line  is  the  best, 

A  very  important  thing  to  have  good  is  the  snell  or  snood. 
This  should  be  either  leather  or  soft  cotton  twisted  with  German 
silver  wire;  both  answer  well.  The  tarpon  either  snap  or  chew 
through  all  other  snells.  A  good  multiplying  reel  to  hold  200 
yards  of  line  is  an  absolute  necessity,  also  a  very  strong  gafi'.  A 
good  outfit  for  a  month  or  six  weeks'  steady  tarpon  fishing 
consists  of  three  rod  butts  or  handles,  two  greenheart  tips,  three 
plain  bamboo  tips,  two  good  reels,  eight  200-yard  linen  lines, 
twelve  dozen  tarpon  hooks,  and  two  gaffs.     I  can  recommend 
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B.  Von  Hofe,  of  97  Pulton  Street,  New  York,  for  all  parts  of  a 
tarpon  outfit.  Mr.  Von  Hofe  fishes  for  tarpon  himself,  so  he 
knows  what  he  is  about,  and  understands  what  is  needed.  I 
have  used  his  tackle  and  rods  for  ten  years,  and  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  them. 

A  good  free-running  tarpon  reel  is  indispensable.  They  cost 
from  il.  to  81.,  and  those  made  by  Von  Hofe  are  beautifully 
balanced  and  of  splendid  workmanship.  AVhen  given  a  sharp 
twirl,  one  of  his  best  reels  will  run  for  thirty  or  forty  seconds. 

If  a  very  sharp  hook  can  be  devised  to  penetrate  and  grip  the 
hard  interior  of  a  tarpon's  mouth,  these  fish  may  be  taken  with  a 
large  fly.  They  certainly  rise  to  them,  for  in  fact  my  very  first 
tarpon  was  caught  on  a  huge  fly  I  made  myself.  I  was  up  the 
south  fork  of  the  St.  Lucie  Eiver  one  day,  with  a  channel-bass 
rod  trolling  and  casting  for  creveillc  with  a  spoon  bait,  when  a 
tarpon  seized  the  hook,  jumped,  and  threw  it  out.  I  had  never 
hooked  or  fished  for  tarpon,  and  was  very  much  surprised  and 
excited.  As  I  saw  more  of  the  fish  rising  farther  up  the  creek,  I 
rowed  up  and  cast  out,  reeling  in  the  spoon  by  jerks  along  the 
surface.  For  two  hours  I  had  splendid  fun ;  the  brutes  would 
rush  and  snap  at  the  spoon  like  a  lot  of  merry  trout.  My  only 
snell  was  an  ordinary  wire,  bo  spoon  after  spoon  was  snapped  off 
or  thrown  out.  My  phantom  minnows  went  next.  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  tarpon  school,  and  must  have  had  nearly  fifty  strikes. 

I  returned  to  the  sailing  boat  a  wiser  and  a  madder  man,  and 
spent  hours  in  contriving  and  building  most  complex  and  weird 
'  jumbo  '  flies.  The  next  day  I  returned  to  the  spot,  but  seeing 
no  signs  of  tarpon,  I  rowed  along  and  struck  the  same  school 
some  two  miles  farther  up  stream.  I  was  all  aglow  with  excite- 
ment and  began  to  cast.  My  flies  were  made  of  a  piece  of  wood 
three  inches  long  by  half  an  inch  in  diameter  covered  with  red 
flannel  and  tied  with  three  or  four  duck  feathers.  This  new 
fledged  insect  was  about  four  inches  long  and  terminated  in  three 
bass  hooks  set  at  different  angles.  The  tarpon  showed  their 
appreciation  of  my  efforts  to  please  them  by  making  frequent 
rushes.  Repeatedly  I  struck  hard  enough  to  get  several  jumps,  but 
the  fish  always  managed  in  the  end  to  throw  out  the  bait  or  snap 
the  snell  I  had  improvised  out  of  a  trolling  line.  I  was  getting 
much  enjoyment,  but  no  fish,  when  suddenly  one  chap  took  the 
fly,  and  with  a  glorious  rush  gave  two  or  three  jumps  and  dashed 
off  up  the  creek.  Needless  to  say  a  very  happy  man  was  after 
him  in  quick  order.  After  several  attempts  to  fix  him  with  a 
small  gaff,  we  had  him  in  the  boat  in  about  forty  minutes.     Then, 
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I  discovered  that  I  had  stolen  my  first  tarpon.  One  of  the  hooks 
had  caught  in  the  part  of  the  skin  that  covers  the  head.  It  had 
ripped  along  for  about  two  inches  and  had  a  very  precarious  hold, 
for  the  fly  fell  off  as  soon  as  the  fish  Sopped  about  in  the  boat. 
Evidently  it  was  only  the  tight  line  I  had  kept  on  while  playing 
him  that  prevented  the  hook  from  coming  out  before.  The  school 
of  tarpon  to  which  this  fish  belonged  seemed  to  be  composed  of 
young  fi'rh  from  thirty  to  eighty  pounds  in  weight.  All  this 
simply  proves  that  these  fish  can  be  taken  with  a  fly  if  a  hook 
can  be  devised  to  hold  them.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some  energetic 
and  inventive  Englishman  to  inaugurate  a  new  sport.  My  rod 
was  an  ordinary  nine-foot  bass  rod  with  a  No.  9  Unen  line.  The 
fish  weighed  thirty-seven  pounds,  and  was  four  feet  ten  inches 
long.  Since  that  first  strike,  during  four  seasons'  fishing,  I  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  land  one  hundred  and  seventeen  tarpon  all 
told.  My  best  day's  catches  have  been:  once,  eight;  once, 
seven  ;  twice,  five ;  and  several  times,  four. 

Among  other  things,  my  experience  has  taught  me  that  if  a 
tarpon  swallows  the  bait  well,  he  will  give  in  quicker  owing  to 
loss  of  blood ;  if  hooked  in  the  opening  of  the  throat  he  will  make 
a  longer  fight. 

Jointed  rods  should  never  he  used.  A  tarpon  with  from  120 
to  150  yards  of  line  oat  is  fighting  a  strain  of  about  twenty  pounds ; 
the  friction  of  this  length  of  hne  through  the  water  represents 
about  twelve  pounds,  the  other  eight  pounds  is  about  the  limit  of 
safe  strain  on  a  good  rod. 

The  time  of  day  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  Pishing  is 
good  at  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four  provided  the  tide,  the  wind, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water  are  favourable. 
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A  HAVER   WITH  TOM  MORRIS 

BY  H.   S.   C.  EVEEABD 

Few  require  an  introduction  to  him  — nowadays.  'Not  to  know 
me  argues  youraelves  unknown,"  he  might  say ;  a  quotation  this,  it 
may  be  remarked  e»  passant,  which  once  puzzled  a.  whole  four- 
some of  university  professors,  but  it  was  tracked  to  its  lair  by  a 
mere  golfer,  who  named  the  author  and  the  circumstances,  and 
thus  started  as  one  might  say  one  up.  Yes,  Tom  is  known  to  all 
save  the  very  newest  of  '  new  chums,'  as  one  may  suppose,  either 
personally  or  by  reputation.  Many  happy  phrases  have  been 
coined  about  him ;  '  born  in  the  purple  of  equable  temper  and 
courtesy  ; '  '  The  Tommoris  dwelling  in  the  little  chapel  hard  by 
the  sea,  and  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Lynx,"  which 
so  exactly  describes  him,  more  particularly  on  Sundays.  As  a 
'  Celebrity  at  Home  '  he  has  been  presented  to  us,  and  in  dozens 
of  other  ways  his  name  is  as  familiar  as  the  beloved  St.  Andrews 
with  which  for  so  long  he  has  been  inseparably  connected.  Had 
he  ever  kept  a  diary,  what  interesting  reading  it  would  have  been  ! 
Few  things  are  more  difficult  to  remember  than  details  even  of 
last  week's  match  ;  and  how  shall  one  describe  golfing  events  of 
fifty  years  ago?  The  most  then  that  can  be  done  is  to  reproduce, 
for  what  they  are  worth,  a  few  of  his  present  impressions.  The 
approved  style  of  conversation  might  begin  somewhat  in  this  way  : 
'  Pray,  Mr.  Morris,  to  what  do  you  attribute  your  extraordinary 
haleness,  and  the  wonderful  game  you  can  play  ?  for  I  believe  you 
are  in  your  seventy-fourth  year'?'  or  if  the  interlocutor  had  the 
inspiration  of  a  minor  bard,  he  might  carol : 

You  are  old,  Father  Morris,  I  hardly  suppose 
That  your  swing  is  as  supple  as  ever, 

Yet  you  frequently  carrj-  the  Principal's  Nose  ; 
What  makes  you  90  awfully  clever  ? 
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This  might  be  considered  sehn  la  rigle,  but  it  would  be  a  BoIeciBm  ; 
for  us  '  Mr.  Morris '  is  not ;  he  is  just  '  Tom,'  '  old  Tom  ; '  so  we 
beg  him  to  '  bum  a  certain  weed  in  a  small  vessel,  inhaling  the 
smoke,'  and  yam  away. 

'  You  began  to  play  matches  then  ?  ' 


TOM     MORRIS 


'  When  I  was  seventeen  or  eighteen ;  though  I'd  played  many 
years  before  that.  Allan  Robertson  was  giving  me  half-one  when 
I  was  eighteen,  but  I  soon  knocked  that  off.  I  hEid  only  two 
singles  with  him  even  ;  one  was  the  Bed  Coat  match,  and  the 
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other  Mr.  Hamilton  of  CaimhiU's,  I  won  them  both.  It  caused 
a  tremendous  go — a  paper  war — my  winning  these  two  matches. 
Lord  Eglinton  of  the  Tournament  was  one  of  them,  and  they  got 
Sir  Thomas  Moncrieffe  to  approach  Allan  and  ask  it  he  would 
play  me.  He  said  he  would  not  play  a  single,  but  he  would  take 
me  on  his  side  and  play  a  double.  I  dinna  ken  why  he  would 
never  play  me  a  single.  They  said  if  there  had  been  more  money 
on  our  two  singles  jVIIan  would  have  won.  We  used  to  have  many 
a  match  at  the  short  holes  down  where  the  club  is,  a  foursome, 
Mr.  Ferguson  Blair  and  I  against  Allan  and  Mr,  Woife- Murray  of 
Cringletie ;  and  Allan  would  say  "  There's  the  wife ;  "  when  he'd 
been  winning,  he  wanted  to  get  awa'  early,  hut  we  wouldn't  let 
him  awa"  till  we  got  about  square.' 

'  What  about  your  big  match  for  400?.  that  was  your  first 
introduction  to  public  life  ?    Were  you  very  nervous  ? ' 

'  I  canna  say  I  was ;  Allan  and  I  were  about  a  dead  match 
then.  We  got  well  beaten  at  St.  Andrews  and  Musselburgh  in 
holes,  but  each  match  counted  by  itself,  and  after  that  it  was 
altered  from  matches  to  holes.  It  was  played  at  Musselburgh 
first,  St.  Andrews  second,  and  North  Berwick  third,  and  at  St. 
Andrews  we  won  about  the  Comer  of  the  Dyke.  Willie  and 
James  Dunn  were  both  very  fine  players,  but  Willie  was  the  better 
of  the  two,  I've  told  you  about  that  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Calvert 
of  Montrose.  It  was  a  great  farce.  He  sent  it  to  Allan  to  see  if  it 
would  please  him,  and  he  read  it  over  to  me  ;  there  were  one  or 
two  things  in  it  like  "  Tom  made  a  beautiful  shot,  and  Allan 
missed."  Allan  said,  "  Oh  !  that'll  no  dae  at  all,  they'll  think  I 
missed  the  ba'."  "  Weel,  I  said,  you  can  mak'  it  onything  you  like. 
We'll  alter  it.  You  made  a  beautiful  shot,  and  I  did  not  play  so 
well  as  I  ought  to  have  done.'  I  mind  o't  fine.  The  Dunns  were 
four  up  and  seven  to  play  at  North  Berwick,  the  deciding  green ; 
their  principal  backer  was  Mr.  Nixon,  he  lives  at  Westward  Ho  ! 
now:  he  left  us  and  didn't  go  the  last  round,  but  went  up  the 
town,  he  was  so  sure  he  would  win.  When  it  was  all  over  he 
met  Mr.  Peter  of  Leven,  and  said,  "  I  suppose  it's  all  over  ?  "  Mr. 
Peter  said,  "  Yes,  but  I'm  afraid  it's  the  other  way  for  you."  Mr. 
Nixon's  face  did  change  !  Mr.  John  Watt  made  a  pile  of  money ; 
he  took  all  the  odds  he  could  get  at  15  and  10  to  1.  I  heaid 
20  to  1  offered  to  the  late  Sir  David  Baird,  but  he  refused ;  he 
thought  no  odds  were  good  enough,  but  ye  see  facts  are  dingin' 
things  !  Mind  ye,  Allan  the  nicht  before  was  as  quiet  as  pussie  ; 
he  wouldna  speak.  At  other  times  he  was  a  great  talker.  When 
we'd  won  the  match  I  said,  "  Why  were  you  so  quiet  last  night  ?  " 
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"  I  just  thought  if  we  lost  the  match  you  would  get  the  blame  of 
it."  So  I  told  him  those  who  saw  the  match  would  have  been  able 
to  put  the  blame  on  the  right  man. 

'  Sir  David  Baird  was  referee,  and  there  was  a  tremendous 
crowd  from  Edinburgh,  for  the  railway  had  just  been  opened  ;  the 
crowd  would  not  keep  in  bounds,  and  Sir  David  said  if  they  did 
not  behave,  he  would  order  the  players  to  lift  their  balls.  Allan 
and  I  played  quite  steady,  as  well  as  we  could  play  ;  and  the 
Dunns  just  fell  awa',  and  that  turned  the  match.  The  stone  in  the 
road  at  the  last  hole  did  not  make  any  diflference,  for  we  were 
dormy  and  would  have  won  in  any  ease.' 

'  Looking  back  now,  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  won  that 
match  ? ' 

'  Well,  they  looked  the  strongest,  and  were  a  more  dashing  lot ; 
they  had  fine  driving.  Willie  Dunn  was  a  splendid  driver.  Wo 
would  have  played  them  again,  but  all  the  same  I  think  they  had 
the  pull  of  us  on  the  whole.' 

'  How  do  you  think  Willie  Dunn  would  have  compared  with, 
say,  your  own  son  Tommy  ? ' 

'  Tommy  would  have  nailed  him.  He  didn't  vary,  like  a  great 
many,  Davie  Strath  could  drive  as  far  as  Tommy,  but  Tommy 
won  all  his  matches  by  his  putting.  I  remember  he  once  lost  a 
match  with  Mr.  Ree  by  missing  a  short  put,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Innes  said,  "Well,  he  misses  fewer  short  ones  than  any  golfer 
breathing."  If  he'd  ever  met  Allan  he'd  have  beaten  him  too. 
Major  Bethune  saw  them  both  at  their  best,  and  he  has  little 
doubt  about  it  either.' 

*  To  put  Tommy  against  the  finest  players  of  the  present 
day  'f ' 

'  It's  no  use.' 

'  Taylor  and  Eolland  ? — the  latter  is  a  tremendous  driver.' 

'  Tommy  would  have  held  his  own  with  any  of  them.  He 
wasn't  a  short  driver.' 

'  Short  compared  with  the  driving  now,  surely  ?  ' 

'  Holland  and  Mr.  Blackwell  can't  drive  the  holes  in  one. 
None  of  them  could  take  a  shot  off  him  in  the  driving,  and  at 
putting  he'd  have  the  advantage  of  the  whole  of  them.  He  used 
to  say  of  me,  "  My  father  would  be  a  fine  putter  it  the  hole  would 
come  to  him ;  "  but  I  played  well  with  him  when  we  beat 
Ferguson  and  old  Willie  Park  at  North  Berwick.' 

'Do  any  other  of  your  matches  stand  out  in  your  recollec- 
tion?' 

'Yes,  the  foursome  Colonel  Pairlie  made  for  me  and  Bob 
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Andersou  against  Allan  and  Willie  Dunn.  I  said  to  the  Colonel, 
"  You're  putting  the  two  worst  against  the  two  best,"  and  I  found 
out  he  was  laying  odds  against  us  ;  but  we  won  at  the  last  hole. 
Six  or  eight  years  ago,  at  Montrose,  Mr.  Pitman  said  to  me  that 
Allan  tried  to  throw  away  that  match ;  but  I  told  him  it  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Allan  jerked  all  his  iron  shots,  and  at  the  last  hole 
he  was  among  sand  blown  up  from  the  sea.  It  was  softer  than 
he  thought,  and  he  didn't  knock  the  ball  ten  yards.  Bob  Anderson 
was  an  awful  swiper,  and  could  easily  outdrive  Allan.  Another 
match  I  remember  well  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Blackwood  at 
North  Berwick.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  play  with  some  other 
professional  against  Willie  Dunn  and  Sir  Eobert  Hay — Mr.  Hay, 
as  he  was  then.  I  said  I  would  chance  it  with  Allan.  It  was  a 
thirty-six  hole  match  at  St.  Andrews,  and  the  first  round  they 
were  4  up  and  5  to  play  ;  but  when  we  came  to  that  hole  again 
we  had  won  hy  6  up  and  5  to  play.  Willie  Dunn  broke  down, 
but  Sir  Kobert  played  well.' 

'  What  about  the  amateurs  of  to-day  ?  Are  they  a  third 
better  than  those  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago'i* ' 

'  A  third !  I  may  say  no  professional  could  give  Captain 
Stewart  a  third.  He  was  no  sheepshank,  and  he  could  play  all 
the  game.  You  may  be  sure  he  learnt  all  his  golf  here.  I  played 
a  great  deal  with  him.  He  was  just  a  boy,  but  he  played  fine. 
He  went  abroad  afterwards.  I  mind  we  started  at  six  the  morning 
he  went  away,  Allan  and  I  against  him.  He  beat  us,  and  Allan 
said,  "I'm  glad  of  it;  he'll  go  away  well  pleased."  He  had  a 
nice,  easy  style,  and  just  the  same  awing  when  I  saw  him  at 
Oban  about  eight  years  ago.  He  beat  Mr.  Glennie,  too,  then ; 
but  Mr.  Glennie's  88  was  not  a  bad  score  in  those  days.' 

'  Would  Captain  Stewart  have  held  his  own  with  Mr.  Ball  or 
Mr.  Tait?' 

'  I'm  no  very  sure  about  Tait  — he's  a  warmer.  But  I  always 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Captain  Stewart.  He  was  as  straight 
OS  an  arrow,  and  never  cared  what  sort  of  a  ball  he  had,' 

'  Don't  you  think  Mr.  Tait  will  compare  vWth  any  amateur  or 
professional  you've  ever  known  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  You  mind  that  time  Ball  won  the  championship  ?  I 
was  going  down  from  Glasgow,  when  some  of  the  reporters  in  the 
carriage  asked,  "Who  is  to  win  to-morrow'?"  I  said  I  thought 
an  amateur  would  take  it.  They  wouldn't  hear  of  it,  but  it  was 
just  as  true  as  I  said,  and  Mr.  Ball  did  win.  There's  so  Uttle 
difference  if  a  man  has  even  a  third  or  four  strokes.' 

'  But  the  championship  is  a  severer  test  'i* ' 
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'  Well,  Mr.  Fred,  you'll  see,  won't  be  far  off.' 

'  Which  ?     Amateur  or  open '? ' 

'  Both  ;  he's  so  very  accurate,  and  I  think  he's  good  pluck,  too. 
But  there  are  so  many  so  near  ;  it  just  depends  whose  day  it  is.' 

'  What  about  the  comparison  of  the  green  now  and  in  old 
days  V ' 

'  No  comparison.  On  that  new  green  I  went  out  with  Andrew 
Kirkaldy,  and  playing  to  the  Becond  hole  he  drew  his  ball  a  httle, 
and  it  went  into  the  whins.  He  grumbled  a  bit.  "  If  you  had 
played  on  St.  Andrews'  old  green,"  I  said  to  him,  "  you'd  have 
been  in  whins  six  feet  high,  and  never  have  found  your  ball." 
Gowf  wis  gowf  in  thae  days,  and  if  a  body  didna'  keep  the  line  he 
wad  ken  aboot  it.  No  that  awful  long  since  Hugh  Kirkaldy  and 
Sayers  drove  off  the  bum  hole,  and  the  one  went  over  to  the  road, 
and  the  other  over  the  Ladies'  Links,  a  full  shot's  distance  apart ; 
and  Butherford  said,  "  If  they'd  played  those  shots  when  I  came 


here,  eighteen  years  ago,  they'd  never  have  found  their  balls." 
All  that  tells  in  a  score.  All  that  Mr.  Glennie  said  when  he  was 
beaten  was,  "  It  took  you  a  long  time  to  do  it."  ' 
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'What  of  your  own  play,  Tom?  You  would  give  anybody 
fourteen  years  and  a  beating  V ' 

'  I  think  so.  The  first  time  I  lost  the  belt  the  papers  had  it 
that  I  was  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  That  was  forty  years 
ago,  and  I  won  the  belt  four  times  after  that.' 


I    HOUSE,    ST.   ANDREWS 


'  I  suppose  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Markineh  would  give 
you  the  most  trouble  now  'f  You  should  put  a  challenge  in  the 
"Scotsman"!  He  won  a  competition  at  Elie  against  all  the 
professionals.' 

'  Yes,  twenty  years  ago,  or  thereabouts.' 

'  You  two  together  would  beat  any  two  players  over  sixty ; 
you  won  two  professional  competitions  yourself  after  you  were 
sixty.* 

'  Wemyss  and  Hoylake.  I  remember  Willie  Campbell  being 
very  angry  when  I  held  my  putt.  "  Do  you  grudge  me  this  ?  "  I 
said.  "It's  no  often  I  win  now."  "If  it  had  been  any  other 
body  I  would  have  grudged  them,"  he  said.' 

'  What  are  the  best  rounds  you've  ever  played  here  ? ' 

'  The  best  I  mind  richt  aboot  is  seventy-nine  ;  that  was  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  with  Admiral  Maitland  Dougall.  I've  gone 
the  nine  holes  out  in  thirty-five ;  I  was  thirty-five  that  day,  but  I 
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could  never  come  in.  The  Admiral  was  a  good  player.  When  I 
gave  him  four  strokes  he  generally  nailed  me,  but  he  never  won  a 
match  even — he  was  not  so  good  as  those  fellows  now  or  anything 
like  it,  he'd  a  queer  sort  of  uncouth  style.  But  one  medal  day 
there  was  a  tremendous  storm,  and  a  vessel  came  ashore  in  the 
bay ;  the  Admiral  went  out  in  the  hfeboat,  and  took  the  crew  off, 
come  in,  went  out  and  won  the  medal,  Gourlay  says  to  me, "  You 
needna  tell  me  the  man  has  nae  nerve."  He'd  got  the  credit  of 
being  shaky.  On  two  occasions  here  gentlemen  have  won  the 
medal  whose  handicap  was  a  stroke  a  hole.  Mr.  James  Lindsay 
and  another — they  were  carried  shoulder  high  from  the  first  hole 
to  the  wee  club — that  was  fifty  years  ago.' 

'  Don't  you  think  that  the  improvement  in  clubs  and  balls  is 
responsible  for  the  better  play  of  to-day,  for  I  suppose  you'll  admit 
that  generally  speaking  it  is  better,  as  is  only  natural  when 
thousands  play  where  one  did  before  ? ' 

'  Speaking  of  driving,  I  have  never  seen  anybody  touch  that 
drive  at  the  Elysian  Fields  by  Captain  Pattullo  or  Mr.  Graham. 
They  carried  the  ball  on  the  green  from  the  whins,  and  it  was  a 
feather  ball,  I  know  that  Graham  was  a  tremendous  long  driver. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  draper  here,  and  went  out  to  India,  and  died 
there,  I  thought  it  was  Captain  Pattullo,  but  Mr.  Mitchell  spoke 
to  me  about  it  a  year  ago,  and  had  read  in  a  book  that  it  was 
Graham.  He  was  good,  but  not  steady ;  but  Captain  Pattullo 
was  a  good  player  with  a  beautiful  swing.  He  used  to  play  a 
great  deal  with  Mr.  Oliphant's  father.  I'll  tell  you  of  another  St. 
Andrews  man,  Mr,  Stirling.  Mr.  Wood  said  he  would  travel  the 
country  with  him  and  play  all  comers.  He  played  many  matches, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  money  on  them.  They  played  Mr, 
Oliphant  and  Sir  Hope  Grant ;  they  were  dons  in  those  days,  and 
played  any  two  that  came  against  them,  I  carried  for  Mr,  Stirling, 
and  he  hardly  ever  struck  a  ball  clean ;  always  took  the  ground  a 
little,  but  it  carried  tremendous.  He  was  just  a  young  lad,  like 
one  of  the  Blackwells  when  boys.  Mr.  Wood  was  old,  but  a  fine 
player,  and  a  fine  putter.' 

'  Now  about  laying  out  greens,  I  suppose  you  must  have  laid 
out  a  bmidred?' 

'  I  think  about  that.  The  papers  say  I'm  laying  one  out  to- 
day at  Kingussie." 

'  Do  you  take  all  your  clubs  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  generally  play  over  the  ground,  or  if  I  can  get  hold  of 
a  good  driver  I  get  him  to  drive  and  see  where  he  goes.  At  Luff- 
nesa  Mr.  Koss  and  I  played  over  the  ground  and  I  arranged  the 
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holes,  bnt  Mr.  Koss  changed  them ;  he  said  they're  not  too  long 
for  us,  but  the  great  majority  of  golfers  can't  play  on  a  rough  green. 
But  the  tees  can  all  be  put  back  when  the  green  is  smoother. 
When  Mr.  Koas  explained  I  perfectly  agreed  with  it.' 

'  Were  the  tees  the  same  when  Sayers  did  eighty-two  and 
Mr.  Tait  seventy-six  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

Sx>ecu1ations  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  past  and  present 
are  interesting  if  inconclusive.     There  is  probably  little  doubt  that 


ST.    ANDREWS    ABBEY 


Tommy  would  have  held  a  leading  place  at  the  present  day,  and 
mainly  by  reason  of  hia  putting,  as  hie  father  says.  Moreover, 
Tom  ia  backed  up  in  his  opinion  by  an  independent  authority, 
equally  well  qualified  to  judge,  David  Anderson,  'The  Daw,' 
whose  evidence  may  stand  well  enough,  subject  perhaps  to  some 
slight  discount  on  the  laudator  temporis  acti  account.  But 
there  is  another  view,  which  the  present  writer  submits  for  what 
it  is  worth,  that  Tommy  waa  not  bo  strong  as  the  leading  men 
of  the  present,  who  certainly  would  have  outdriven  him,  but,  had 
he  hved,  he  would  have  risen  on  the  flood,  and  become  better  than 
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he  ever  had  been  before.  It  is  easy  to  point  to  players,  contem- 
porary with  him,  who  furnish  most  pertinent  examples  of  such 
progress  under  the  stimulus  of  the  keenest  competition.  A  note 
or  two  may  be  added  as  to  some  golfers  mentioned  by  old  Tom. 
Captain  PattuUo  won  the  Koyal  and  Ancient  medal  twice,  with 
scores  of  104  and  105.  Mr.  Eobert  Lindsay  won  with  110,  in 
184ti.  Captain  J.  C.  Stewart  is  admitted  by  all  to  have  been  a 
most  brilliant  player.  In  1853  he  made  the  grand  score  of  90, 
beating  the  previous  beat  by  no  leas  than  nine  strokea.  Between 
1837  and  that  date  a  hundred  had  only  twice  been  broken.  He 
was  in  the  72nd  Highlanders,  and  is  still  a  member  of  the  Royal 
and  Ancient.  Grourlay  was  the  well-known  professional  at  Mussel- 
burgh ;  a  good  player,  but  not  quite  among  the  first  of  his  brethren 
of  the  club.  He  was  a  celebrated  maker  of  feather  balls,  which 
fetched  as  much  as  five  shillings  apiece,  so  it  is  said.  How  twenty 
to  one  came  to  be  offered  to  the  referee  in  a  big  match  the  Nestor 
of  golf  fails  to  explain.     Perhaps  autres  temps  autres  inoeurs. 
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NOTES  FROM  AN  AMBUSH 

BY  FEED.  WHISHAW 

The  'Ambush,'  on  this  occasion,  is  one  of  those  little  conical 
shelters  built  of  pine  branches  leaning  one  against  the  other,  five 
or  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the 
apex,  with  which  some  of  my  readers  may  be  already  familiar  as 
the  vantage-point  whence  the  Russian  sportsman  hurls  his  death- 
dealing  bolts  upon  the  birds  and  beasts  which  pass  unsuspectingly 
within  range  of  his  smooth-bore.  The  time  of  year  is  springtide, 
and  the  hour  is  one  of  the  'small  ones'  wliich  follow  midnight — 
the  hour  and  the  season  when  the  lengthening  day  and  shortening 
night  have  aroused  beIHgerent  game-birds  to  thoughts  which 
have  long  been  strange  to  their  breasts ;  pleasant  domestic 
thoughts  of  love  and  wooing,  of  the  overthrow  of  rival  lovers, 
and  of  the  delights  of  hectoring  and  bombast.  I  have  already 
described  in  other  pages  the  interesting  and  original  procedure  of 
tha  amorous  blackcock  and  capercailzie  on  these  occasions,  and 
will  not  therefore  repeat  the  narrative  of  their  exploits,  interesting 
though  these  undoubtedly  are  ;  I  shall  merely  offer  a  short  r^sum4 
of  my  observations  upon  the  general  life  of  the  forest  as  made 
from  the  ambush  afforded  by  a  pine-tent  or  shalashka. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  first  impression :  What  a  curious 
circumstance  it  is  that  no  single  denizen  of  the  forest,  from  a  bear 
to  a  humble  field-mouse,  ever  seems  to  harbour  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  one  of  these  shelters  !  It  may  be  assumed  that  every 
creature  in  the  wide  woods  has  seen  many  a  fir-tree ;  yet  the 
shalashka,  which  is  not  in  the  least  like  a  fir-tree,  invariably 
passes  unquestioned  as  one  of  these.  My  notebook  is  at  hand, 
and  I  enter  the  first  note  for  to-night  to  the  effect  that  the  birds 
and  beasts  of  the  field  are  sadly  credulous  creatures,  and  culpably 
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careless  observers  of  the  exact  appearance  of  even  the  commonest 
objects  of  the  forest  in  which  they  live.  Wily  Mr.  Fox  himself 
is  easily  taken  in  by  a  shalashka,  and  will,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  approach  the  fmibueh  without  fear,  even  though  it  be 
tenanted  by  man. 

It  is  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  as  yet  there  is  no  sound 
of  life  around,  save  an  occasional  grunt  or  snore  from  the  slumber- 
ing keeper  at  my  feet.  All  nature  is  still  fast  asleep,  and  oh ! 
what  a  holy  and  lovely  thing  is  this  silence  of  the  mid-forest! 
What  a  perfect  realisation  of  the  words  '  peace '  and  '  rest ' ! 

Even  as  I  recline  and  moralise  on  the  beauty  of  silence,  a  sudden 
weird  cry  like  the  laugh  of  a  maniac  startles  the  stillness  of  the 
night — a  willow-grouse !  Those  who  know  will  expect  to  be  thus 
startled  by  him  in  the  very  heart  of  the  silent  period,  for  he  is 
always  the  first  to  sound  the  reveille.  Moreover,  he  is  always 
nearly  an  hour  too  soon — makes  the  same  mistake  every  day  and 
yet  never  corrects  the  error.  He  will  not  give  his  next  call  for 
sixty  minutes  or  so ;  why  did  he  bo  gratuitously  and  unnecessarily 
alarm  us  ?  How  weird  and  ghsiatly  it  sounded,  out  here  in  mid- 
forest  !  For  a  moment  one's  heart  sinks,  and  there  enters  into 
one's  soul  a  wild,  cowardly  longing  to  go  home  at  once,  or  at  ail 
events  to  rouse  the  slumbering  keeper  and  get  him  to  talk ;  but 
presently  the  unworthy  feeling  passes  oflE. 

How  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  must  anathematise 
this  same  willow-grouae  for  his  '  early-rising,  plaguy  ways,'  as 
the  Greek  Lexicon  has  it ;  for  they  all  know  that  he  has  made  a 
mistake  in  the  time,  and  they  will  not  unite  their  voices  with  his 
until  he  sounds  his  second  call,  which  will  not  be  for  another  hour. 
Then  every  one  of  them  will  start  to  hia  feet  and  add  his  voice  to 
the  general  chorus  of  sounds  which  precede  the  uprising  of  the 
son — the  latest  riser  of  all. 

Note  2. — When  in  doubt  about  the  time,  don^t  ask  a  willow- 
grouse  I 

What  on  earth  is  that  monotonous  crackling,  bubbling,  un- 
familiar noise  which  has  just  begun  to  make  itself  prominent  around 
and  is  spreading  every  instant  in  volume  ?  Ivan  smiles  and  gives 
the  desired  information — the  frogs ;  only  this  and  nothing  more ! 
J'rojrs,  quotha?  then  what  about  Aristophanes  and  his  '  Brekke- 
koak-koax-koax '  ?  Hitherto  we  have  accepted  without  question 
the  version  of  the  great  Greek  dramatist  as  to  the  language  of 
these  animals ;  but,  with  all  deference  to  so  exalted  an  authority, 
these  frogs,  at  all  events,  utter  no  sound  even  remotely  resembling 
his  formula.    Perhaps  the  frogs  of  Aristophanes  were  Greek  frogs 
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and  croaked  in  a  language  oi  their  own,  or  in  a  special  patois  used 
exclusively  by  the  frogs  inhabiting  marshes  in  the  neighboorhood 
of  the  Styx,  which  was — if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me — about 
the  Eceue  of  the  occurrences  in  which  they  took  part.  These 
frogs  are  not  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  life-harmony 
whose  chords  are  gradually  swelling  up  around  me.  The  effect 
of  their  vocal  efforts  reminds  me  of  the  harsh  voice  of  some  person 
in  church — there  generally  is  one  of  these — loudly  speaking  the 
words  of  a  hymn  or  psalm  which  choir  and  congregation  are 
singing.  The  voice  of  such  a  one  does  not  sweetly  balance  with 
the  rest,  neither  does  the  voice  of  the  frogs  make  sweet  harmony 
with  the  music  of  the  forest :  therefore  Note  S  is  aimed  at  the 
authors  of  my  momentary  discontent ;  it  is  very  short — What  a 
nuisance  the  frogs  ai'e ! 

Now  comes  a  sound  which  at  first  puzzles  me  much.  It  falls 
upon  my  ear,  dropping,  apparently,  from  the  sky.  Now  it  is  here, 
now  there.  It  is  exactly  like  the  baa  of  a  email  sheep,  but  softer 
and  more  metallic  in  tone.  It  ie  certain  that  there  can  be  no 
sheep  up  above  my  head,  tor  there  is  not  even  a  tall  tree  close  at 
nand,  from  the  branches  of  which  might  be  wafted  the  sound  I 
hear,  and  sheep  certainly  cannot  walk  on  air  ('  Neither  can  sheep 
climb  a  tree,'  I  think  I  hear  my  reader  exclaim:  'at  least,  not 
English  sheep  ! '  and  this  also  is  true,  and  applicable  with  equal 
point  to  the  sheep  of  Russia).  What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of 
the  mystery?  Again  Ivan  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  doffs 
his  cap  and  scratches  his  head,  hstens  a  moment,  and  says  '  Snipe,' 
'Snipe,'  say  I,  in  the  accent  of  the  unbehever ;  'oh,  indeed! 
and  pray,  what  on  earth  is  a  snipe  doing  soaring  like  a  lark  near 
the  clouds,  and  why  does  he  behave  like  that  at  night,  and  who 
ever  heard  a  snipe  sing  "  baa  "  before  ?  No,  Ivan,  that  won't  do  ( 
Tell  me  an  easier  one.'  But  Ivan  ie  obstinate.  It  is  certainly  a 
snipe,  he  says,  and  it  is  not  singing  'baa'  at  all,  but  makes  the 
sound  with  its  wings.  It  is  behaving  in  this  demented  manner 
because  this  is  springtime  and  its  mate  is  listening  to  its  pro- 
ceedings from  down  below,  somewhere,  and  admiring  the  sheep- 
hke  noise  it  is  making — why,  Ivan  cannot  say,  but  presumably 
she  considers  the  male  bird  a  very  fine  fellow  for  being  able  to 
produce  it.  Afterwards  I  discover  that  the  male  snipe  is  darting 
about,  high  in  the  air,  at  an  inconceivable  rate  of  speed,  and  that 
when  he  produces  the  sound  'baa'  he  ia  swooping,  headlong, 
earthward,  recovering  himself  in  a  moment  to  resume  his  iightning- 
hke  circles  through  space.  This  is  a  truly  original  manner  of 
fascinating  a  lady,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  seen  it 
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and  heard  it.  Who  would  have  thoaght  of  this  as  the  method  of 
a  snipe  coortahip  ?  Truly  the  ways  of  nature  are  inscrutable  and 
wonderful.  The  solitary  snipe  (who  is  anything  but  solitary  in 
the  north  of  Europe)  has  an  entirely  different  way  of  managing 
his  springtide  love  affairs.  He  ingratiates  himself  with  the  lady 
of  his  affections  by  engaging  in  truly  murderous  tournaments  with 
his  rivals,  cutting  their  throats  on  terra  firma,  not  '  in  the  blue.' 
He  would  scorn  to  go  up  in  the  air  and  say  '  baa '  in  order  to 
prove  his  worth  and  prowess,  for  the  admiration  of  the  fair. 
Nevertheless,  Ivan,  you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong.  If  a 
cigarette  from  my  store  will  make  amends  for  my  unbelief,  or  a 
short  (I  repeat,  short)  '  innings '  with  my  ffask.  .  .  . 
Note  4.— Never  trust  my  flask  in  Ivan's  hands  again  t 
It  is  still  dark,  though  half-past  two  o'clock.  The  blackcock 
have  arrived  and  take  up  their  several  positioDB  about  the  battlefield 
in  the  darkness  ;  a  heavy  thud  and  the  beating  of  strong  winds 
announces  the  arrival  of  each,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  air  is 
quite  saturated  with  the  sound  of  their  challenges  and  of  their 
dove-like  crooning.  So  penetrating  is  this  last  species  of  noise 
that  the  ear  is  positively  tickled  by  it  and  the  sensation  is  almost 
oppressive.  For  all  the  noise,  however,  there  is  still  nothing  to 
be  seen.  The  blackcock  knights  may  be  performing  prodigies  of 
valour  ;  the  snipe  may  have  entirely  captivated  his  ladylove  and 
fled  away  with  her  to  the  groves  where  love  dwells  (I  can  no 
longer  hear  him  for  the  multiplication  of  sounds  in  the  air) ;  the 
frogs  may  all  have  left  the  half-frozen  marsh  and  he  dancingabout 
on  terra  firma  to  the  tune  of  their  own  tuneless  clamour;  the 
willow-grouse  and  his  mate  may  be  dying  with  laughter  over  the 
eccentricities  of  the  first-named — their  shrieks  of  mirth  have  never 
once  ceased  since  the  first  joke  was  made  ;  elk,  bears,  lynx,  foxes, 
wolves,  hares,  may  be  crossing  the  open  in  an  unending  pro- 
cession of  sylvan  majesty ;  but  I  can  see  nothing — absolutely 
nothing  but  the  black  air  without  ray  shalashka !  A  wolf  has 
howled  once  or  twice,  somewhere  in  the  distance,  and  his 
melancholy  voice  made  itself  heard  in  spite  of  the  babel  of  other 
tongues  now  in  full  clatter  around  me.  What  was  that  wolf 
saying?  Nothing  personal  about  me,  I  trust!  I  cannot  help 
shaping  his  words  into  this :  '  Where,  oh  where  is  a  shalashka 
with  a  sportsman  asleep  in  it  ?  Oh,  for  a  sleepy,  juicy,  unBuspecting 
sportsman ! '  Come  on,  Mac  Wolf,  I  am  ready  for  you.  You 
shall  lay  on  for  Tusculum  and  I  for  Bome ;  in  other  words,  you 
shall  fight  for  a  breakfast  and  I  for  a  wolf-skin.  Come  on,  I  say  ! 
But  Brer  Wolf  does  not  accept  my  invitation;  he  prefers  to 
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keep  his  skin  to  himseif  and  to  seek  his  breakfast  elBewhere. 
But,  seriouBly  ;  should  a  wolf  happen  upon  a  shalashka  and  find 
therein  a  man  sound  asleep,  what  would  that  wolf  do  ?  Help 
himsell  to  the  goods  the  gods  have  provided — namely,  sportsman 
au  naturel  ?  I  think  not.  More  probably  he  would  slink  softly 
away  on  the  other  side  of  the  shalashka,  with  his  tail  pointed, 
I    mean,    towards    the 


the  ookaz  of  the  king  of  the  woods  ? 
This,  then,  accounts  for  the  otherwise  unaccountahle  pauses. 
King  Captamilzie  is  Sir  Oracle,  and  when  he  opes  his  mouth 
let  no  creature  of    lesser    degree    presume  to  speak  01  utter 
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Bound.  Though  the  darkness  is  as  the  blackness  ol  the 
grave,  Imagination,  the  magician,  takes  his  own  private  key 
and  switches  on  for  my  benefit  a  full  flood  of  bright  Ught,  so 
that  in  my  inmost  mind  I  can  distinctly  see  the  king  as  he 
sits  up  high  upon  his  pine-tree  throne— proud,  stately,  majestic, 
magnificent  in  peacock-greens  and  blues  and  browns  and  greys 
innumerable,  a  thing  of  beauty  and  worth  and  honour ;  the 
biggest  and  wildest  and  noblest  of  all  game-birds  that  fly,  and—  to 
complete  this  spring  picture — with  the  voice  of  a  tomtit  to  convey 
his  love  messages  and  his  challenges  withal.  Let  him  be — I  shall 
not  disturb  hira  to-night ;  let  him  challenge  and  battle  and  woo 
in  peace.  Switch  out  the  light,  Master  Imagination,  and  leave 
me  to  enjoy  what  I  can  see  without  your  aid. 

This  is  not  much  at  present ;  but  still,  light  has  at  last  begun 
to  vrrestle  for  mastery  with  the  black  air.  Little  dark  patches 
become  gradually  indistinctly  visible  ;  these  are  probably  clumps 
of  bush.  Motionless  white  specks  may  be  seen,  here  and  there, 
by  means  of  hard  staring  ;  can  these  be  the  white  feathers  which 
the  blackcock  reveals  when  he  mounts  his  fan-like  tail — the 
signal  of  unutterable  scorn  for  his  rival  and  of  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  cutting  of  that  rival's  throat?  I  believe  this 
is  the  case,  and  if  so,  there  must  be  a  great  many  blackcock 
knights  present,  for  the  gloomy  plain  is  dotted  with  motionless 
flecks  of  white  plumage.  Again,  what  is  yonder  ghost-like  ray  of 
flitting  white  light ;  see,  it  is  followed  by  a  second  fleck  of 
similar  radiance.  How  the  two  dart  over  the  ground  as  though 
the  second  beam  would  overtake  the  first  and  merge  into  one ! 
What  are  they?  whence  should  such  mysterious  rays  of  light 
proceed  ?  Is  it  a  wood-spirit,  Ivan  ?  one  of  the  Lieshut  engaged, 
hke  his  sylvan  subjects,  in  an  affair  of  the  heart,  and  pursuing  a 
laiy-Ueshaya  over  moss  and  snow-patches  that  he  may  capture 
her  and  whisper  words  of  spirit-wooing  into  her  ear — if  she  has 
one  ?  There  they  go,  darting  hither  and  thither — what  are  they, 
Ivan  ?  are  they  indeed  Lieskui  ?  have  we  wandered  too  far  into 
the  domains  of  the  wood  spirits  ?  shall  we  be  touched  by  them, 
for  punishment,  and  be  converted  into  werewolves  ? 

'  God  forbid !  '  says  Ivan,  crossing  himself  piously  and 
afterwards  spitting,  both  ceremonies  being  considered  necessary 
for  the  complete  exorcisation  of  any  evil  thing  which  may  he 
banging  about ;  the  first  of  the  ceremonies  would  probably  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  itself,  but  Ivan  adds  the  second  as 
a  eort  of  bonus  to  his  insurance  policy,  '  God  forbid  ;  not 
Lieshui.    Those  are  a  pair  of  willow-grouse,  the  male  chasing 
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the  female ;  listen  to  their  laughing ;  the  Lieshui  laugh  in  the 
Bame  way,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  delude  the  sportsman,  and  to 
lure  him  into  the  fastnesses  of  mid-forest ;  but  these  are  bond- 
fde  willow-grouse.  "We  have  no  Lieshui  here,  glory  be  to  God  ! ' 
Ivan  crossed  himself  a  second  time,  and  again  expectorates  in  a 
muffled  manner,  lest  he  disturb  the  blackcock  and  other  visitors. 

When  the  light  becomes  a  little  stronger,  I  can  distinctly  see 
this  beautiful  little  pair  of  lovers.  They  are  still  quite  white, 
with  hardly  a  touch  of  that  lovely  soft  yellow-brown  which 
harmonises  so  deliciously  afterwards  with  the  snow  purity  of 
their  plumage.  At  midsummer  they  will  be  more  brown  than 
white;  by  autumn  the  white  feathers  begin  to  predominate; 
while  at  mid-winter  this  beautiful  bird  is  a  veritable  daughter  of 
the  6Q0W,  as  white  as  its  most  chaste  mother,  a  thing  of  perfect 
beauty.  They  chase  one  another  now  in  full  springtide  abandon- 
ment of  delight  and  happiness,  the  cock  laughing  at  intervals,  in 
his  irresistible  mirthful  way,  while  his  sweet  consort  instantly 
responds  with  the  oft-repeated  love-note  '  Ki-wow-Kiwow-Kiwow,' 
uttered  so  quickly  after  the  call  of  her  mate  that  the  ignorant 
would  unhesitatingly  pronounce  both  calls  to  have  been  made  by 
the  same  bird. 

It  is  good  to  watch  the  happiness  of  this  '  blest  pair  of  sirens,' 
and  to  reflect  that  in  the  case  of  these  birds,  at  all  events,  we 
have  an  example  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  parental  devotion  to 
which  the  conduct  of  that  strutting  gentleman  there,  the  black- 
cock, and  even  of  his  majesty  King  Capercailzie  holding  forth 
yonder  from  amid  the  pine  needles,  aflford  the  exact  opposite. 
Neither  of  these  latter  heroes  will  cleave  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
nor  will  he  take  the  slightest  notice  of  his  children.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  courting  days  are  over  these  aristocratic 
lovers,  having  broken  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  who  adore  them, 
and  ruined  the  reputations  of  many  fair  and  fragile  persons,  will 
disappear  entirely  into  the  thickest  and  moat  distant  recesses  of 
the  forest,  where,  amid  the  selfish  delights  of  club-life,  they  will 
think  no  more  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  position 
as  married  persons  than  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  spring- 
tide love- tournament,  and  no  such  solid  fact  to  be  reckoned  with 
as  a  nestful  of  eggs  which  must  be  hatched  into  chickens  by  the 
deserted  one,  and  these  reared  and  taught  the  business  of  life 
without  the  assistance  and  advantage  of  a  father's  advice  and 
guidance  I  Considering  the  moral  character  of  such  a  parent, 
however,  perhaps  the  children  are  better  without  his  presence  and 
example.     There  is  more  chance  of  their  growing  up  respectable 
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members  of  forest  society  if — tmder  the  circumstances— their 
excellent  eteadygoing  mothers  are  left  in  undisputed  custody  ot 
the  tittle  ones. 

Now  look  on  the  corresponding  picture.  What  a  difference  ! 
Yonder  happy  grouse-couple  will  cleave  to  one  another  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  courtship,  hatching,  and  rearing.  The  father 
will  help  the  mother  to  hatch ;  will  put  in  an  hour  or  two  of 
Bitting,  when  required,  and  will  always  be  at  hand  to  feed  his 
patient  spouse  or  to  take  his  turn,  as  I  say,  on  the  eggs.  When 
the  chicks  appear  he  will  be  as  careful  of  their  welfare  as  their 
mother  can  be,  will  watch  over  them,  guide  them,  teach  them 
where  the  sweetest  bilberries  grow,  how  to  beware  of  foxes,  and, 
in  a  word,  to  grow  up  good  and  respectable  denizens  of  the 
beautiful  moor  which  is  their  home.  What  a  contrast  is  the 
conduct  of  this  worthy  bird  to  that  of  his  unworthy  neighbours  ! 
Note  No.  5. — Husbands  please  copy. 

Now  the  hght  has  so  far  gained  advantage  over  the  baffled 
minions  of  night,  who  are  still  retiring,  however,  in  good  order, 
that  objects  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  or  less  are  fairly  visible. 
For  instance,  I  can  distinguish  that  those  two  birds  yonder, 
standing  facing  one  another  quite  motionless,  are  blackcock. 
They  are  fighting  in  their  usual  braggadocial  way,  without  the 
shedding  ot  blood  or  the  cracking  of  bones.  They  are  thinking, 
and  probably  looking,  unutterable  things,  and  occasionally  making 
truculent  remarks  which  do  not  take  anyone  in ;  but  the  struggle 
goes  no  farther  than  this.  Bnough  about  the  blackcock ;  I  have  ex- 
haustively described  his  sham  fights  elsewhere :  let  him  croon  and 
hector  on  in  peace,  we  have  other  things  to  watch  this  morning. 

Who  comes  here?  As  I  am  a  happy,  note-taking  Briton,  it 
is  a  fox,  and  bearing  straight  for  my  amhush  !  This  is  too  delight- 
ful !  He  is  not  in  a  hurry,  and  pauses  dog-like  to  sniff  at  the 
clumps  of  bushes  as  he  swings  deliberately  along.  He  is  watching 
the  game  around,  though  he  pretends  that  there  is  not  so  much  as 
a  little  straggling  thought  about  him  bearing  upon  their  presence 
here.  '  All  right,  my  friends,'  he  is  saying  to  himself ;  *  I  may  not 
catch  you  here  in  the  open,  but  you  wait  till  I  find  your  missuses 
asleep  on  their  nests,  or  till  I  get  among  the  hrats  on  the  heather 
— ha,  ha  !  there  is  a  good  time  coming  !  Blessed  are  those  who 
wait ! '  Every  bird  in  the  place  has  its  eye  upon  Eeynard,  and  haa 
postponed  for  a  moment  the  business  of  the  morning.  They  all 
know  well  enough  that  they  are  perfectly  safe  here.  God  has 
given  them  strong  wings  and  good  eyes  :  they  can  trust  the  one 
to  warn  them  of  any  danger,  and  the  other  to  bear  them  safely  out 
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of  its  way.     The  fox  does  not  count  for  mach  here  in  the  open. 

But  what  has  he  come  for  ?    Apparently  to  inspect  my  shalashka. 

'That  thing,'  says  Eeyoard,  'may  be  a  pine-tree;  but  it  is  like 

no   pine-tree  I   ever   saw :    here 

goes  for  an  inspection,  and — who 
ck 


F 

about,  though  he  knows  he  cannot 

lay   hia   hand    upon    it— at    present. 

The  future  is  full  of  delicious  possibilities,  and  that  is  why  he 

smiles.     Now  he  is  within  half  a  dozen  yards  of  me,  and  Ivan's 

arm  is  upon  mine.     '  Shoot ! '  he  whispers  excitedly. 

Not  yet,  Ivan ;  I  am  a  note-takJng  British  man  this  morning, 
and  I  mast  observe  this  fox  when  first  he  discovers  our  presence 
here,  it  I  perish  for  it.  Ivan  does  not  murder  me,  however,  though 
be  looks  very  angry  and  very  bewildered  by  reason  of  my  conduct. 
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Now  the  visitor  has  reached  the  outside  of  the  shalashka,  and 
is  stuffing  somewhat  suspicioualy  at  the  twigs  and  branches  which 
form  its  walls.  The  time  has  come,  '  Bo ! '  I  say,  not  too  loud, 
so  as  to  disturb  other  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  in  a  tone 
of  quiet  conviction.  It  is  loud  enough  for  poor  Reynard.  He 
gives  a  short  bark-like  E;ound,  springs  backwards  with  his  front 
legs  squared  and  wide  apart  like  a  startled  dog,  and  in  an  instant 
converts  himself  into  a  ruddy  patch  of  fleeting  foxhood,  heading 
for  the  nearest  point  of  the  forest,  and  putting  to  flight  a  couple 
of  frightened  blackcock  who  happen  to  be  filibustering  in  his  Une 
of  retreat. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  kill  that  fox ;  I  do  not  feel  in  the  humour 
for  taking  hfe,  not  even  the  malignant  hfe  of  yonder  red  bully  and 
rogue ;  but  my  friends  the  proprietors  of  this  '  shoot '  will  never 
forgive  me  if  I  do  not  rid  them  of  the  thief  and  poacher,  for  this 
is  Russia,  and  the  shooting  of  foxes  is  here  accounted  a  virtue ; 
and  as  for  Ivan,  he  will  probably  forthwith  take  my  life,  if  I  fail 
to  take  that  of  his  arch  enemy  now  delivered  into  my  hand ; 
therefore,  under  the  circumstances,  Eeynard  must  die,  and  does 
die  in  sight  of  hundreds  of  his  prospective  victims,  staining  the 
mo^s  with  his  blood  at  the  very  feet  of  those  whose  own  blood  he 
had  hoped,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  make  to  flow  over  this  self- 
same sward  !  Such  is  hfe :  full  of  surprises  and  reversals  and 
wonderment.  No  doubt  the  friends  of  Eeynard  consider  to  this 
day  that  that  martyr  was  evil-entreated  by  tyrants  ;  but  the  view 
which  the  blackcock  and  others  present  took  of  his  sudden  and 
tragic  end  is  different.  In  their  eyes  misfortune  overtook  the 
wicked.  A  judgment  fell  mysteriously  upon  him  from  the  clouds, 
and  he  was  slain  in  the  midst  of  his  machinations  and  his  plottings, 
and  bis  dreams  of  breakfasts  of  sitting  mothers  and  suppers  of 
defenceless  fledgelings.  Enough  !  he  is  dead,  and  his  place  knows 
him  no  more.  Grey  hens,  prospective  tiny  willow-grouse,  we  give 
you  joy  of  the  circumstance  !  Go  forth  and  be  happy  while  yon 
may — you  have  one  danger  less  to  contend  against  this  season  ! 

And  now  come  two  moments  of  supreme  excitement,  the  first 
a  moment  indeed,  and  a  short  one ;  the  second  more  prolonged 
and  pregnant  with  memories  of  exultation  which  years  and  decades 
will  never  obliterate. 

Eeynard  was  dead,  and  the  blackcock  and  other  forest-people 
present  continued  their  springtide  revels,  heedless — in  the  hot- 
blooded  recklessness  of  the  love-season—  aJike  of  his  fall  and  of 
the  terrific  thunder-like  sound  which  had  preceded  and  caused  it. 
Hardly  one  took  flight  at  the  gun's  report,  and  for  some  minutes 
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I  feasted  my  eyes  in  the  BtreDgthening  light  upon  the  revelation 
of  interesting  life  passing  within  easy  view  of  my  shalashka. 
Then,  suddenly,  Ivan's  hand  seized,  convulsively,  my  ann,  and  in 
a  hoarse  whisper  he  muttered  something  which  I  did  not  catch. 
'  What  is  it,  Ivan  ? '  I  looked  up  at  his  eyes — they  were  fixed  in 
excitement  upon  a  spot  one  hundred  yarda  or  so  from  the 
shalashka,  and  in  an  instant  I  understood  and  shared  in  his 
agitation.  Crossing  the  open,  from  belt  of  forest  to  opposite 
edge,  went  a  huge  bear.  Every  blackcock  saw  the  sight  at  the 
aame  moment  as  I  did,  and  stopped  its  hectoring;  all  nature 
seemed  to  pause,  breathless,  to  watch  Bruin  pass.  Wbence  came 
he,  whither  went  he  ?  Why  was  he  in  so  tremendous  a  hurry  ? 
was  he  training  for  a  race  or  racing  for  a  train  ?  Why  was  he 
so  undoubtedly  miserable  ?  I  could  hear  the  poor  old  fellow 
grunt  and  moan  piteously  as  he  shuffled  v^ry  quickly  across  the 
open,  moving  his  head  from  side  to  side  as  he  went,  but  seeing, 
apparently,  nothing.  Had  the  eye  of  man  ever  beheld  this  great 
forest-power  before  ?  Would  it  ever  see  him  again  ?  not  if  he 
could  help  it,  that  was  certain  anyhow  !  Oh  !  to  see  a  httle  more 
of  this  grand  old  fellow's  secret  life !  What  does  he  do  with 
himself,  bow  does  he  spend  his  time — has  he  any  friends  ?  or  must 
his  own  virtues  be  self-satisfying  ?  There — he  has  gone — passed 
from  my  line  of  vision  for  ever,  like  a  ship  that  crosses  my  path 
on  the  ocean.  Yet  I  may  see  that  ship  again  in  some  haven  — 
God  knows !  but  this  old  Bruin  I  shall  certainly  never  behold 
again. 

Now,  if  he  had  come  within  fifty  yards  of  my  ambush  instead 
of  passing  over  one  hundred  paces  from  me,  what  should  I  have 
done?  I  had  two  bullet  cartridges  to  fit  my  smooth-bore,  and  I 
might  possibly — who  knows  ?  —have  suddenly  ended  his  interesting 
existence,  or  perhaps  he  might  have  ended  mine.  I  should  have 
been  rash,  I  know  ;  but  whether  he  would  have  shown  spirit  and 
chastised  my  rashness  is  what  I  cannot  say.  Fifty  yards  nearer 
and  he  might  have  changed,  suddenly,  from  a  forest-monarch,  to 
a  rug  for  the  feet  of  mankind  to  tread  upon  :  a  rug  !— think  of  it ! 
or  I  might  have  become  a  candidate  for  funeral  honours,  while 
Ivan  would  certainly  have  climbed  the  nearest  tree,  perhaps  with 
all  his  component  parts  intact  and  possibly  with  a  bit  or  two 
missing !  Ah  well,  beati  possidentes ;  blessed  are  they  who  possess 
a  whole  skin ;  perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is  ! 

And  then,  but  a  short  half-hour  later,  and  just  before  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  comes  my  second  and  greatest  surprise  and 
delight.     Truly  this  is  a  morning  of  delights  great  and  unexpected  I 
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I  become  suddenly  aware  of  them.  A  moment  before  and 
they  were  not  there  ;  now — only  look !  Father — a  head  taller 
than  hia  spouse,  and  oh  !  what  horns  t — mother,  and  a  tiny  calf ; 
an  ideal  elk  family.  They  are  coming  from  almost  the  very  spot 
in  the  forest  where  Bruin  lately  disappeared.  I  wonder  whether 
they  met,  and  if  so  whether  greetings  passed,  or  bad  language,  or 
what !  None  of  this  latter  from  these  regal  beasts — I  am  sure  of 
that,  they  are  far  too  noble !  Now  are  they,  too,  going  to  pass  by 
me,  a  hundred  paces  away  ?  No !  by  al!  that  is  beautiful  and 
propitious,  they  are  coming  in  this  direction — they  will  pass  within 
a  few  yards !  Oh,  glory  to  thee,  great  goddess  of  the  chase ;  I 
shall  build  thee  a  temple  for  this,  in  my  heart,  are  perennius  ! 

Here  they  come,  the  old  king  leading— dignified,  slow, 
majestic ;  cropping  now  and  again  a  few  young  pine-needles  as 
they  go,  gathering  them  in  lazily  with  their  curled  upper-lips. 
Now  they  are  within  twenty-five  yards,  and  the  calf  makes  a  daxt 
at  its  mother's  udder  for  refreshment ;  the  queen  stops  to  ac- 
commodate her  princehng,  and  his  majesty  courteously  follows 
suit  and  waits,  standing — like  a  splendid  picture — with  his  great 
head  set  back  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  kind,  fine  eyes  gazing 
contentedly,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  happy  domestic  picture 
at  his  flank  ! 

I  could  take  his  magnificent  life  with  a  bullet  placed  just  there, 
behind  the  shoulder ;  hut  this  is  close  time,  and  I  don't  know  that 
I  should  have  the  heart  to  do  it  if  it  were  not !  There^they  are 
off  again,  they  are  disappearing — they  have  gone  ;  the  forest  has 
swallowed  them  for  ever.  But  what  a  sight  they  have  given  to 
me  !  Keep  them,  unshot,  Artemis,  for  this,  and  let  their  lives  be 
blessed  to  the  full  with  the  best  of  happiness  till  they  come  to 
their  end  peacefully  and  naturally,  and  death  is  a  friend. 

I  often  think  of  these  elk  and  picture  them  roaming  still — 
majestic,  harmless,  regal — through  the  great  pine  forests  of  Bussia 
and  Finland ;  now,  as  I  write,  they  are  standing  somewhere,  or 
travelling  ever  onward  in  their  unconscious  grace  and  majesty, 
some  of  the  loveliest  of  all  the  beautiful  creatures  that  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  forest  kingdom ;  but,  alas  !  their  way  and 
mine  shall  never  cross  again,  that  is  certain. 

And  now  there  takes  place  that  which,  common  and  every- 
day occurrence  as  it  is,  is  rarely  beheld  by  mortal  eye,  and 
when  it  is  so  beheld  is  seen  under  the  disadvantage  of  drowsinesfl 
and  disinclination  in  the  beholder.  I  mean  the  glorious  uprising 
of  the  sun.  The  sun  rises  every  day,  hut  at  an  inconvenient  hour 
for  his  many  admirers,  who  prefer,  as  a  rule,  to  sleep  through  the 
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glory  of  his  awakening.  Yet  it  ia  indeed  the  most  magnificent 
spectacle  in  all  the  world,  and  the  most  transforming.  See  him 
now — how  stateUly  and  majestically  he  comes  slowly  sailing  into 
view,  chasing  the  mists  and  humours  of  night.  First  his  fiery 
forehead  appears,  then  his  broad,  gracious  face,  and  in  a  moment 
the  world  is  transformed.  Look  at  the  blackcock  now !  A 
minute  ago  and  they  were  poor  dead-black  things,  dull  of  hue 
and  sluggish  of  movement— but  half  awake,  in  spite  of  their  loud 
swaggerings.  Now  each  one  is  a  centre  of  rainbow  hues :  his 
neck  a  study  in  brilliant  blues  and  greens  ;  his  eyebrows  gorgeous 
and  resplendent  in  vermilion  ;  his  white  feathers  shining  out  hke 
begemmed  snowflakes  on  a  February  morning ;  every  detail  of 
greys  and  mottled  browns  showing  as  distinct  in  these  early  sun- 
smiles  as  though  the  bird  were  viewed  through  a  magnifying 
glass. 

The  happy  willow-grouse  couple  have  retired,  weary  of  love- 
making,  to  talk  over  the  business  of  nesting.  Perhaps  she  will  lay 
an  egg  to-day — who  knows  ? — while  he  sits  by,  gravely  watching 
and  approving.  The  frogs  have  ceased  their  clamours,  for  which 
I  thank  the  destinies  which  rule  their  actions.  In  their  place 
myriad  small  birds  of  the  forest,  seeing  the  rising  of  the  sun  and 
the  exceeding  great  beauty  thereof,  have  burst  into  loud  and 
enraptured  pteans  of  praise  and  Joy.  The  capercailzies  cease  to 
posture  and  challenge,  and  take  to  preening  their  beautiful 
plumage  in  the  sun's  rays.  One  by  one  the  blackcock  take 
flight,  and  their  powerful  wings  bear  them  I  know  not  whither, 
the  sunshine  kissing  the  sheen  of  their  backs  at  each  deviation  of 
an  inch  in  the  course  they  take. 

Come,  Ivan,  we  have  seen  enough.  Pick  up  poor  Beynard, 
who  did  not  live  to  see  the  sun  rise — poor  Beynard  !  Once  he 
was  a  thief  and  a  poacher,  though  he  did  but  rob  to  live  ;  now  he 
is  material  for  a  little  rug,  to  lie  till  it  rots  at  the  feet  of  his 
enemy  man.  As  for  bis  shot-riddled  body,  crows  shall  eat  it — if 
they  are  not  particular  ! 

What  is  that  sound,  Ivan  ?  Upon  my  word,  it  is  the  baa  of 
the  snipe.  There  he  is — high  in  air ;  1  never  saw  a  snipe  so  high 
before  this  moment.  What  a  pertinacious  individual !  Can  it  be 
that  the  fair  one  below  refuses  to  see  the  merit  of  his  perform- 
ance? If  so,  I  quite  agree  with  her.  Any  bird  could  skim 
through  the  air — perhaps  not  quite  so  fast,  some  of  them — and 
make  its  wings  say  baa  as  they  go.  Far  better  to  excel  in  the 
sweet  art  of  music,  as  the  thousand  little  birds  around  me  at  this 
moment  undoubtedly  excel  at  this  season  of  the  year  !     They  are 
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thanking  heaven  for  the  bliss  of  hfe  and  sunshine,  each  in  his  own 
sweet  way,  and  at  the  same  time  filling  with  admiration  the 
hearts  of  their  little  bead-eyed  mates  who  watch  and  listen. 

Come  home,  Ivan— come  home,  and  make  an  entry  in  your 
memory,  as  I  do  in  my  note-book,  that  all  these  things  are 
pleasant  for  eye  and  car  ;  that  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  ;  and 
that  we  will  come  again  1 
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HUNTING  IN  INDIA 

BY  RICHARD  GREEN-PRICE 

It  was  Bazaar  day — in  plain  English,  the  day  of  the  week  on  a 
coffee  estate  in  Southern  India  devoted  to  rest  and  taking  in  stores. 
I  was  quite  alone ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Parchment,  the 
chokra,  every  other  domestic  and  labourer  had  departed  at  day- 
break to  Hardigay,  a  village  about  four  miles  distant,  which  was 
the  nearest  market.  Seated  in  the  long  armchair  on  the  veranda 
of  my  bungalow,  lazily  enjoying  a  '  Bahudur '  cheroot,  and 
ruminating  over  things  in  general  and  coffee  in  particular,  I  was 
suddenly  brought  back  to  present  realities  fay  the  entrance  of '  the 
faithful  one  '  with  the  mail-bag.  Unlocking  it,  I  turned  out  the 
contents  on  to  a  small  table  at  hand,  and  proceeded  to  open  the 
missives  it  contained,  one  of  which  was  of  special  interest,  for  my 
friend  '  L.  G.  W,'  wrote  to  tell  me  that  '  Aynestey  had  got  a  rare 
pack  of  hounds  together,  and  hunting  was  in  full  swing  at  Peri- 
patam.'  He  kindly  suggested  that  I  should  steal  a  holiday  and 
have  a  day  or  two  with  them,  a  tempting  prospect.  I  bad  not 
been  off  the  place  for  a  whole  twelvemonth,  and  my  work 
was  well  in  hand,  so  1  determined  to  accept  W.'s  pleasant 
invitation,  and  have  the  peep  at  hounds  so  long  denied  me. 
It  didn't  take  very  long  to  pack  up  my  kit,  and  having  written 
off  by  return  of  post  to  tell  W.  where  and  when  on  the  road  to 
post  me  a  nag,  and  interviewed  my  head  gouda,  or  maestri,  in 
whose  charge  I  left  the  estate  during  my  absence,  I  was  ofif 
at  daylight  on  the  following  morning,  which  was  Monday, 
I  had  a  good  long  journey  of  fifty  miles  at  least  before  me, 
but  luckily  it  was  m  the  month  of  September,  when  the 
weather  was  comparatively  cool,  and  with  the  help  ol  kind 
friends,  who  supplied  me  with  hacks  at  different  stages,  I  reached 
Ballarimotti  without  mishap  on  the  following  Thursday  in  time 
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for  dinner.  The  bungalow,  which  was  email,  but  very  snug,  is 
situated  half-way  up  the  hill  and  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
valley,  down  which  flows  a  tributary  of  the  Cauvery.  At  the 
back  of  the  house  towers  the  peak  of  Karoddi  Betta,  the  highest 
in  North  Coorg,  and  from  the  top  of  this  one  commands  a 
lovely  view,  whilst  all  round  the  house  and  along  the  hill-side, 
nearly  to  the  top,  the  land  is  planted  with  coffee  to  the  extent  of 
some  1 50  acres.  W.  was  on  the  veranda  as  I  rode  up,  and  greeted 
me  most  cordially.  Adjourning  to  the  stables,  we  saw  the  horses 
done  up,  then  returning  to  the  house  we  slaked  our  thirst,  whilst 
hot  baths  were  being  got  ready.  Dinner  was  announced  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  by  10  p.m.  we  were  in  bed  and  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
the  justly  tired.  The  following  morning,  Friday,  we  despatched 
our  hunters,  also  a  bandy  containing  bedding,  provisions,  and  all 
the  requisite  necessaries  for  a  two  days'  camp,  out  to  Frazerpett, 
a  distance  of  some  twenty  odd  miles,  where  we  were  to  spend 
the  night,  going  on  to  the  kennels  at  the  Duk  Bungalow, 
Peripatani,  a  village  in  Mysore  country,  the  next  day. 


AWAKENED    BY    A    DUSKY    FIGURE 


Saturday  morning  saw  us  early  astir,  and  soon  after  breakfast, 
about  12  A.M.,  we  mounted  our  hacks  and  rode  across  country  to 
Santa-Coopa,  where  we  found  a  special  mail-tonga  awaiting  us. 
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Having  seen  our  steedB  started  off  on  their  journey  home,  we 
bundled  into  the  back  seat,  and  were  soon  jolting  over  the  uneven 
road  at  a  tremendous  pace,  Frazerpett  was  soon  reached,  and 
here  we  got  down  whilst  fresh  ponies  were  being  harnessed.  We 
were  soon  at  it  again,  however,  aitd  after  another  slight  halt,  for 
the  same  reason,  we  got  to  our  destination  just  about  dark. 
Peripatam  is  a  small  village  in  the  province  of  Mysore,  and  is  on 
the  main  road  from  the  capital  of  that  name  to  Mercara,  the 
chief  town  in  Coorg,  which  is  British  territory.  The  surrounding 
country  is  mostly  flat,  resembling  a  basin  in  shape,  being  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  hills,  which  are  some  nine  miles  distant,  els  the 
crow  flies,  from  the  village,  that  being  about  the  central  point. 
The  land  is  nearly  all  under  cultivation,  consisting  chiefly  of 
beans,  ragi,  and  rice.  It  is  divided  into  quarter-acre  allotments, 
fenced  in  with  thorny  bushes,  interlaced  within  each  other, 
and  consequently  after  the  iirst  attempt  horses  seldom  chance 
them  again.  Dotted  about,  too,  are  what  we  call  '  topes,'  which 
consist  of  small  clumps  of  cocoanut-trees  growing  amidst  plenty 
of  brushwood,  and  containing  a  fruit  to  which  the  wily  Jack  is 
most  partial,  so  that  it  is  seldom  hounds  pay  a  friendly  call 
without  finding  one  or  more  of  the  family  at  home.  Strange  to 
relate,  two  of  them  invariably  break  cover  at  the  same  time. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  Bungalow,  which,  as  the  house  agents 
say,  stands  in  its  own  grounds;  our  private  stables  and  kennels 
are  at  the  back,  those  belonging  to  the  Government  are  on 
the  left-hand  side.  The  building  itself  is  most  unpretentious. 
It  contains  a  large  centre  and  two  side  rooms,  each  but  scantily 
furnished ;  here  we  found  some  dozen  men,  including  the 
Master.  A  whisky-and-soda,  and  a  good  hot  bath,  and  we  were 
quite  ready  for  dinner,  which  followed  at  eight  o'clock  sharp;  to 
be  succeeded  by  cheroots  and  pleasant  chat.  But  as  the  hands 
of  '  the  enemy '  neared  the  hour  of  ten,  the  nine  occupants  of  the 
centre  room  intimated  their  wish  to  retire  :  consequently  a  general 
move  was  made,  and  very  shortly  after  the  whole  camp  was 
wrapt  in  darkness— hardly  sleep ;  for,  what  with  the  barking  of 
pariah  dogs,  the  stamping  of  horses,  chatter  of  servants,  and  the 
other  hundred  and  one  noises  that  go  to  make  up  the  imrest  of 
an  Indian  night,  slumber  was  an  impossibihty.  Awakened  by 
a  dusky  figure  standing  close  to  the  bed,  I  suddenly  reahse  where 
I  am.  and  as  although  we  love  our  beds  dearly  we  love  sport  still 
better,  up  we  get,  compelled  to  rise  at  this  miserably  early 
hour — it  is  scarcely  4.30  a.m. — by  considerations  of  scent  and 
sun.     The  air  in  these  latitudes  is  at  all  times  cool.    At  dawn  it 
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is  positively  chilly ;  but  for  all  that  we  ace  none  too  many  degrees 

from   the   equator,  and   shall  find  ourselves  uncomfortably  hot 

before  ten  o'clock.     The  dew,  which  is  still  falling,  will  also  have 

disappeared  by  then,  so  that  if  we  would  have  the  best  of  the 

scent,  we  must  he  up  and 

doing.       There     are     no 

dandies  here  to  bring  their 

specimens  of  snowy  white 

breeches  and  spotless  pink 

into     competition.       No ! 

toilets    are    unambitious ; 

while  at  such  an  hour  the 

voice  of  gossip  is  still,  and 

the  lips  part  not,  save  it 

be  in  a  sleepy  request  for 

coffee.    The  tables  are  laid 

in  the  centre  room  for  all 

who   desire    stimulant    or 

refreshment,  but  the  fences 

are  not  very  big  hereabouts, 

so  there  is  little  call  upon 

the  former,  and  excitement 

prevents    ua    from    doing 

justice  to  the  latter. 

Now  to  business,  for 
the  Master — the  only  per- 
son arrayed  in  the  orthodox 

pink-has  gone  in  search  "O'""  "^^  "e  meet 

of  old  Bohemian,  a  rare 

stamp  of  hunter,  and  a  waler  to  boot,  and  the  fun  of  the  fair  is 
about  to  begin.  Moonisammy,  the  swarthy  dog-boy,  unkennels 
the  eager  pack,  a  '  tweet '  from  the  Master's  horn,  accompanied 
by  a  rate  from  the  Whips,  and  the  whole  party  move  off,  looking 
more  like  explorers  on  the  march  than  a  company  such  as  the 
tenn  '  field  '  would  imply  ;  for  moat  of  us  have  donned  serviceable 
butcher  boots,  and  anything  that  will  tuck  into  them.  But  variety 
is  here  again  the  charm,  as  it  is  also  in  the  matter  of  horseflesh, 
which  comprises  walers,  Arabs,  Persians,  country-breds,  and 
tats  of  sorts— as  the  terra  is  hereabouts.  As  the  tope  we  have 
to  draw  is  yet  some  two  miles  off,  let  us  trot  on  a  bit  and  cast 
our  eyes  over  the  hounds. 

Reader,  there  is  a  book  that  has  long  been  dear  to  you  and 
me — at  least,  if  you  are  a  member  of  the  wide  class  of  enthusiasts 
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devoted  to  the  worship  of  that  glorious  and  all-devouring  mania, 
the  Chase — and,  given  that  you  understand  the  subtle  feeling- 
that  draws  one  in  exile  to  peruse  the  pages  of  the  immortal 
Jorrocks,  and  from  him  imbibe  deep  draughts  of  consolation  and 
refreshment,  then  I  may  safely  ask  you  to  recall  Mr,  Bugginson's 
contribution  of  hounds  to  the  Handley  Cross  Hunt,  The  draft 
is  described  as  being  made  up  of  skirters,  mute  runners,  and  noisy 
ones',  besides  a  few  worn-out  old  brutes  that  could  do  nothing 
but  eat ;  and  the  substance  of  his  remarks  can  scarcely  fail  to 
apply  in  a  leaser  degree  to  a  pack  imported  complete.  Thus  I 
hope  my  readers  will  not  be  surprised,  nor  will,  I  trust,  the  North 
Coorg  Hunt  be  scandalised  (for  their  pack  is  decent — more  than 
decent  for  India)  when  they  see  the  term  '  miscellaneous ' 
applied  to  them.  They  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  at  any  rate  for 
years  to  come,  immaculate ;  they  have  their  virtues,  and  they 
have  their  vices,  both  being  beautifully  various.  But,  then,  if 
rope  is  cheap  in  India,  hounds  are  not  to  be  imported  into  that 
country  under  16/.  a  couple ;  and  so  an  M.i^.H.  in  the  snnny 
East  can  afford  to  part  vrith  nothing  that  can  be  coaxed  or 
carried  to  the  covert-side.  But  among  the  fourteen  couples  now 
before  us  there  are  many  good-looking,  and  well-bred  enough  to 
be  trotted  to  covert  anywhere.  Some  of  the  dogs  are  fine,  up- 
standing hounds,  and  a  few  of  the  ladies  look  quite  neat  enough 
to  go  over  a  grass  country. 

Arrived  at  the  trysting  place,  a  ringing  '  Tally-ho '  on  the  far 
side  of  the  covert  proclaims  a  find  almost  before  stirrup  leathers 
can  be  adjusted  and  solar  topees  strapped  on.  In  a  trice  hounds 
flash  out  at  the  lower  end  and  settle  down  to  run  in  earnest. 
Across  the  road  they  stream  right  merrily,  our  horses'  hoofs 
scarce  making  any  sound  as  we  career  over  the  light  cultivated 
soil  beyond.  Bearing  sharp  to  the  right  we  gain  our  first  ex- 
perience of  riding  over  or  rather  through  paddy  fields.  Please 
accept  paddy,  dear  English  reader,  as  synonymous  with  rice,  and 
you  will  then  need  little  further  explanation.  Perhaps  some  few 
may  have  been  thrice  lucky  enough  never  to  have  wandered  so 
far  from  their  native  soil  as  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  rice  cultivation,  so  for  the  benefit  of  these  I  may  add 
that  the  rice  is  grown,  so  to  speak,  under  water,  by  means  of 
flooding  the  low  ground  from  tanks  or  brooks  on  a  higher  level. 
Each  little  field  is  banked  round,  so  as  to  be  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent of  its  neighbours.  Mud  and  water  keep  the  roots  of 
the  plant  cool  in  the  hot  weather ;  the  stems  grow  to  about 
two  feet  high ;  in  this  we  are  accustomed  to  wade  about  in 
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search  of  the  wily  snipe,  and  now,  if  you  pleaae,  we  ate  riding  to 
hounds  through  it.  Knee  deep  we  flounder  on  ;  but  after  all  it  is 
not  as  holding  as  steam  plough,  and  horses  soon  learn  to  stride 
through  it,  or  crawl  upon  the  bunds  or  small  banks.  Emerging 
from  this,  we  leave  another  small  tope  to  the  left  of  us,  and 
jumping  a  thin  fence,  bristhng  with  thorns,  we  find  ourselves  on 
some  treacherous  black  cotton  soil  with  holes  in  it  as  numerous 
as  a  sieve.  Over  this  hounds  run  both  straight  and  fast,  and  we 
blunder  and  struggle  after  them  at  the  best  pace  our  now  some- 
what flagging  steeds  can  muster.  The  pack,  of  course,  soon 
forge  ahead,  but  a  lucky  turn  and  some  really  good  galloping 
ground  enable   us  once  more  to  get  on  tonus  with  them.     On 
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they  rattle  for  four  miles  or  so,  at  top  speed  and  carrying  a  noisy 
head  that  makes  one's  heart  bound  at  the  dear  familiar  music. 
Ye  gods  t  It  is  jolly  to  be  at  the  game  once  more,  as  we  kick 
along  joyously,  over  the  open.  Bravery  is  leading  them  now,  her 
stern  waving  in  frantic  efforts  to  improve  the  pace,  which  for  the 
last  thirty-five  minutes  has  been  glorious.  The  country  only 
wants  a  handy  horse  that  will  keep  his  hind  legs  under  him  for  the 
quick  recurring  little  fences.  But  even  these  bring  frequent  grief, 
ELnd  the  pick  of  the  '  nondescripts  *  is  already  beginning  to  sob. 

The  Master  is  alongside  his  hounds,  as  usual,  and  riding  wide 
on  the  right  I  see  a  light-weight  well  known  in  the  Pytchley 
country,  whose  little  brown  waler  is  fast  compounding  from  the 
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severity  of  the  pace.  Close  to  him,  on  a  big  eixteen-hand  grey 
who  seems  to  fairly  revel  in  the  dirt,  is  a  proud  Salopian ;  whilst 
W.,  on  a  raking  yawing  chestnut,  still  going  great  guns,  heads  the 
left-hand  division,  with  a  member  of  that  sporting  family  of 
Trelawney   not   many   lengths    behind,   cum  multis   aliis.      An 


anseen  hole  pats  down  one  of  the  leaders  on  a  soft  earthy  bed  ; 
and  another,  a  pony,  who  has  dislodged  his  rider,  under  the 
strange  sensation  of  finding  a  saddle  flapping  in  close  proximity 
to  his  ears,  is  bucking  round  the  field  after  the  manner  of 
his  race.  '  Hold  up,  old  mare !  Don't  carry  a  muddy  face 
home  to  disgrace  us  both.'  Surely  this  cannot  last  much 
longer,  or  jackals  must  indeed  he  of  supernatural  origin. 
Hounds  a.re  now  tailing,  tailing  till  like  a  comet  their  head 
diminishes  to  a  point.  No  amount  of  cheering  will  make  up 
for  want  of  condition  and  assortment,  but  there  is  such  a 
scent  that  Corporal,  Sailor,  Tuscan,  and  Tapster  are  straining 
every  nerve.  Down  we  plunge  into  a  stony  streamlet,  and  as  we 
rise  the  opposite  side  we  view  our  Jack  not  fifty  yards  in  front 
of  the  leading  hounds.  Tally-ho  !  Yonder  he  goes !  We  must 
scream  for  the  good  of  our  half-taught  pack  as  well  as  a  vent  for 
our  own  enthusiasm.  Now  he  gains  ten  yards  in  a  patch  of 
reeds,  now  they  are  all  but  on  him  -no,  for  he  whisks  round  some 
Bcrub  jungle  and  just  saves  his  hfe.     But  it  avails  him  not ;  hia 
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liuibs  are  failing  and  his  head  is  dizzy  ae  he  tume  round  on  his 
hated  pursuers  with  the  desperation  of  death,  and  his  instan- 
taneous end  is  as  gallant  as  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  Who- 
whoop  !  Who-whoop  !  and  a  glorious  one  it  was.  It  would  have 
been  a  good  run  in  any  country ;  for  was  it  not  a  nine-mile  point 
and  the  line  as  straight  as  a  hunting  crop?  with  the  time — if  a 
watch  that  has  gone  through  two  monsoons  can  be  depended  on— 
a  little  over  an  hour,  and  most  of  it  a  '  burster.'  The  obsequies 
are  soon  performed  ;  then  we  gather  up  what  little  breath  remains 
in  us  for  a  few  final  screams,  and  soon  all  that  is  left  of  our 
stout  quarry  is  the  mask,  dangling  at  '  Auntie's '  saddle,  and  a 
hind  leg  upon  which  old  Gambler  still  exercises  his  massive  jaws, 
whilst  we  wend  our  way  home  rejoicing,  in  charity  with  all 
mankind. 
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That  Cicero  was  no  sportsman  is  insisted  on  by  his  enemies  (such 
as  Mommsen)  and  not  denied  even  by  his  friends.  Indeed,  few 
of  the  ancients  were  sportsmen.  They  lived  in  very  populous 
districts,  and  all  Attica  would  have  been  thrown  into  feverish 
agitation  by  the  rumour  of  a  hare  in  a  rural  parish.  It  would 
have  reckoned  as  a  prodigy.  Beyond  quail-fighting,  to  which 
Socrates  was  addicted,  we  hear  little  of  Athenian  sport,  though 
the  populace  had  occasional  opportunities  of  viewing  athletic 
contests.  The  Romans,  as  we  know,  took  hares,  and  probably 
rabbits,  in  nets,  a  practice  which  speaks  volumes  to  their  dis- 
credit. Even  ratting  was  unknown,  because  there  were  no  rats  ; 
and  cats  being  equally  unfamiliar,  the  education  of  a  Boman 
terrier  was  unavoidably  deficient.  Some  pig-sticking  was  indulged 
in  by  young  blades,  and  a  Marcian  boar  was  now  and  then  pur- 
sued ;  but  we  never  hear  that  Cicero  distinguished  himself  as  a 
pig-sticker.     In  fact,  he  was  no  sportsman. 

These  remarks  may  seem  apart  from  the  general  purpose  of 
the  Badminton  Magazine,  though  a  distant  allusion  to  the 
classics  has  always  been  dear  to  British  sportive  writers,  remind- 
ing us  pleasantly  that  we  need  not  read  Greek  and  Latin  any 
more,  and  thereby  keeping  up  our  spirits.  But  my  real,  though 
remote,  object  is  to  explain  why  Cicero,  in  his  applauded  work, 
'  De  Senectute,'  says  nothing  about  the  aged  sportsman,  nor  tells 
hira  how  to  grow  old  gracefully.  Yet  we  must  all  grow  old  — 
here  I  repress  an  allusion  to  the  only  exception.  Like  other 
people,  the  British  sportsman  passes  from  '  the  young  man  with 
his  blooming  cheek '  (as  the  preacher  said)  into  '  the  sere  and 
yellow  pantaloon,'  as  Byron,  or  somebody  has  it.     There  are 
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difficult  years  to  cross,  when  we  still  want  to  be  as  we  have  been, 
but  are  conscious  that  our  early  grace  and  vigour  are  deserting  us. 
We  adopt '  the  old  cricketer's  jerk  '  instead  of  throwing  her  in ; 
we  find  the  distance  to  the  ground  increasing  daily  when  we 
stoop  for  a  ball ;  the  plaudits  as  we  run  after  a  long  hit  are  too 
obviously  ironical,  Eind,  if  we  don't  take  care,  we  may  die  in  the 
arms  of  victory  after  running  out  a  drive  for  four,  like  Bunny 
in  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson's  'Peter  Steele.'  Such  a  decease  is 
glorious,  and,  to  a  nephew  about  to  marry,  is  convenient.  Yet 
the  old  cricketer  commonly  prefers  a  longer  life,  if  not  such  a 
merry  one.  We  become  spectators  and  critics,  but  we  are  often 
too  tart  in  our  appreciations.  In  the  hot  weather  I  heard  an  old 
cricketer  grumbling  furiously  because,  after  a  long  stand,  about 
five  o'clock,  the  fielders  took  tea,  or  some  other  refreshment ! 

Why  not  ?  It  is  on  record  that  when  the  famous  bowler,  David 
Harris,  grew  old,  an  armchair  was  brought  for  him,  in  which  he 
reposed  after  delivering  each  ball,  and  wherein  he  sat  at  short 
slip  during  the  over  of  his  colleague.  Thus  our  ancestors  knew 
how  to  make  graceful  concessions  to  mortal  infirmities.  The 
chair  may  have  deflected  an  occasional  drive  past  the  bowler,  but, 
though  I  do  not  clamour  for  a  revival  of  the  custom,  it  probably 
added  to  the  humorous  ameuities  of  the  game.  After  all, 
cricket  is  a  pastime,  and  I  for  one  do  not  grudge  the  fielders  a 
modest  quencher  about  five  o'clock,  the  weather  being  hot,  and 
plenty  of  leather-hunting  having  been  done.  They  play  better 
afterwards,  not  worse  -  that  is,  if  the  quencher  has  been  really 
modest.  I  have  heard  a  female  temperance  lecturer  announce 
that  Hector,  paying  an  afternoon  visit  in  Troy  during  a  battle, 
refused  the  beaker  which  his  mother  offered  to  him.  '  None  of 
your  wine  for  im,  mother,'  the  lecturer  quoted  it,  implying  that 
Hector  was  afraid  of  getting  his  eye  out.  But,  on  verifying  the 
quotation,  I  found  that  Hector  really  said,  'None  of  your  sweet 
wine  for  me,  mother,'  obviously  distrusting  the  old  lady's  taste, 
and  the  poet  says  nothing  to  show  that  he  would  have  declined 
a  cup  of  tea,  a  lemon  squash,  or  even  a  gin  and  soda.  But 
temperance  lecturers  seldom  argue  quite  fairly,  and  are  not  always 
accurate  in  their  citations  from  the  Greek  epics.  The  practical 
point  is  that  old  cricketers  need  not  think  every  harmless  innova- 
tion wrong,  nor  grumble  at  boundary  hits  not  being  run  out. 
The  thing  is  impossible  in  a  great  match  at  Lord's  or  the  Oval, 
so  there  is  no  good  in  being  vexed  by  the  modem  practice. 
Obviously  we  veterans  should  not  praise  the  past  to  the  discredit 
of  the  living  present.     There  are  more  good  cricketers  now  than 
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ever  there  were,  and  better  wickets.  The  youngest  generation  has 
its  Townsenda,  and  the  small  hero  who  bowled  so  well  for  Heutow. 
We  may  grumble  at  the  management  of  the  howUng,  to  be  sure, 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  our  time  no  catches  were  ever  missed. 
Yet  do  not  let  us  insist  too  strongly  oh  this,  as  some  neighbour 
may  bring  up  anecdotes  to  our  personal  discomfort. 

Cricket  is  a  grand  game  to  grow  old  in,  as  we  can  always 
look  on,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  held  looking  on  to  be 
the  best  part  of  cricket,  and  perhaps  of  all  very  active  exercises. 
As  Mr.  Gladstone  said  when  in  opposition,  at  the  pavilion  we 
have  more  freedom  and  less  responsibility. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  of  salmon-fishing.  It  is  a  fine 
sport  it  you  have  nerves  of  steel,  can  wade  rocky  streams  waist- 
deep,  and  swiah  with  an  eighteen-foot  rod  all  day.  But  oh t  'it 
is  Ion"  between  fishes,'  as  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  found 
it '  long  between  drinks.'  Speaking  as  an  aged  salmon-fisher,  I 
must  confess  that,  if  I  do  not  get  a  rise  pretty  soon,  I  change  the 
bowline,  and  hand  the  rod  to  the  gillie.  He  likes  it,  and  when  he 
does  hook  a  salmon  I  can  indulge  that  sportsmanlike  sympathy 
with  the  gallant  fish  which  is  quiescent  when  I  have  hooked 
him  myself.  After  an  uncertain  age  the  paths  of  spring  salmon- 
fishing  lead  but  to  the  grave,  by  way  of  bronchitis.  When  the 
water  freezes  on  our  boots  it  is  '  time  for  us  to  go,'  after  forty  ; 
not  that  one  would  go,  in  fact,  if  fish  were  taking.  The  calmer 
mind  soon  leads  to  taking  things  easy — a  great  element  in  a  happy 
old  age.  There  may  be  bad  old  men  who  envy  and  depreciate 
the  juniors,  who  can  walk  the  turnips  or  flog  the  stream  all  day, 
but  these  are  rare  curmudgeons.  Our  business  is  to  be  as  keen 
and  interested  as  ever,  but  unrepining.  We  see  most  of  the  game 
ELS  we  look  on  at  a  tussle  with  a  salmon,  and  we  ought  not  to  yell 
contradictory  advice :  'Be  harder  on  him,'  'Don't  give  him  the 
butt,'  aL.d  so  forth.  The  man  with  the  rod  does  not  thank  us  for 
theae  ejaculations. 

Golf  is  a  game  in  which  it  is  possible  to  grow  old  with  a  good 
or  a  bad  grace.  Some  abandon  the  game  altogether  when  they 
find  that  their  old  selves  could  give  their  present  selves  a  third. 
They  sit  beside  their  nectar  and  maintain  that  modern  golf  is  a 
fallacy ;  that  the  young  fellows,  sir,  would  be  nowhere  on  the  old 
green  ;  that  they  are  wild  drivers,  and  know  not  the  virtues  of  a 
baffy  spoon.  The  links  were  thirty  strokes  more  difficult  in  their 
time,  BO  that  a  score  of  80  is  equivalent  to  a  score  of  120.  The 
whins  have  vanished,  the  bunkers  are  not  what  bunkers  used  to 
be,  and  the  patting  greens  are  now  mere  billiard  tables.     You  do 
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not  bear  Tom  Morris  talk  in  this  peevish  way.  Tom  takes  odds 
now,  though  he  does  not  always  need  them,  and  in  a  day  of 
violent  wind  and  wet  we  have  seen  the  old  man  play  a  better 
gftme  than  his  juniors.  How  much  wiser  and  more  entertaining 
is  such  a  virtuous  course  of  life  than  to  sit  carping  in  a  chinmey 
comer !  There  are  innovations ;  stimey  is  threatened  ;  ladies 
prance  on  the  links ;  handicaps  for  teapots  multiply ;  the  name 
of  Bogey  has  been  whispered  even  at  St.  Andrews.  But  Tom 
remains  '  alone,  aloft,  serene,'  like  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  as  de- 
scribed by  the  poet. 

This  good-humoured  acquiescence  in  the  inevitable,  this  mild 
willingness  to  let  the  young  dogs  have  their  day,  and  to  applaud 
the  young  dogs  when  they  deserve  it,  is  the  best  characteristic  of 
the  old  sportsman.  He  sinks  from  county  to  village-green  cricket 
without  a  murmur.  He  lays  by  the  salmon-rod  and  potters 
with  the  dry  fly  after  trout.  He  sits  on  an  air-cnshion,  with  a 
book,  by  the  waterside,  and  keeps  one  eye  on  the  stream  for  a 
rise.  He  has  ceased  to  be  bloodthirsty,  and  is  content  vvith  the 
intellectual  pleasure  of  outwitting  the  practised  and  wary  Hamp- 
shire trout.  He  is  content  to  deny  himself  the  joys  of  climbing 
crags  and  slinking  on  his  belly  through  morasses  after  red  deer. 
He  takes  a  hand  at  croquet,  a  pastime  now  revived  because  of  its 
sedate  and  unlaborious  excellences.  Eschewing  the  roaring  game, 
he  exercises  a  similar  skill  at  bowls,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
'roaring.'  The  destruction  of  animal  life  ceases  to  be  his  ideal  of 
happiness,  and  he  can  be  master  of  himself  though  a  loss  of 
various  qualities,  and  an  acquisition  of  others,  forbid  him  to  risk 
his  neck  over  fences  and  other  obstacles  to  equestrian  loco- 
motion. 

Kindly  Nature,  if  we  lend  ourselves  to  her  monitions,  prevents 
UB  from  regretting  our  youth,  and  leads  us  to  a  frame  of  mind  in 
which  we  would  not,  for  pleasure,  shoot  a  rabbit,  though  we  blame 
not  others  tof  destroying  hecatombs  of  rabbits,  so  to  speak.  I 
cherish  an  opinion  that  slaughter  is  naturally  antipathetic  to 
mankind,  and  that  we  only  reach  our  true  level  when  we  have 
ceased  to  be  sanguinary.  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  who  '  always  saw  the 
hare  first,'  made  a  similar  confession  about  himself.  Nay,  I  am 
tempted  to  the  paradox  that  the  better  the  sportsman,  the  more 
often  does  he  feel  a  scruple,  a  regret,  which  he  occasionally  admits, 
in  seeing  the  last  struggle  of  a  salmon,  or  the  fall  of  a  stag.  The 
primitive  man  within  us  overcomes  this  dehcacy  in  our  youth, 
while  we  are  in  the  hunting  stage,  but  it  grows  upon  us  with 
years,  and,  depriving  us  of  the  desire  to  slay,  permits  us  placidly 
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to  accept  the  shorter  hreath,  and  dimmer  eye,  and  weaker  arm  of 
old  age.  Conceivably  as,  in  the  progceBe  of  events,  sport  becomes 
impossible  in  modem  Europe,  the  love  of  sport  will  simnltaneously 
■wftne,  and  the  energy  which  drove  men  to  hunt  and  fish  will  expend 
itself  in  bicycling !  The  Yankee  who  photographs  carnivora  in- 
stead of  shooting  them  gets  plentifnl  excitement  for  his  money, 
and  may  find  crowds  of  imitators.  Certainly  they  are  not  the 
worst  sportsmen  who  take  more  pleasure  in  watching  than  in 
destroying  animal  life.  While  any  country  is  left,  this  resource 
will  be  open  to  the  young,  as  it  always  is  to  the  aged  sportsman. 
It  is  more  agreeable  to  watch  an  otter  at  play  with  her  pups  than 
to  chevy  the  poor  beast  with  dogs,  among  break-neck  rocks,  and 
perhaps  to  spear  her  at  last.  This  may  not  have  been  KingsJey's 
theory  when  he  was  young  and  an  otter  hunter,  but  with  advanc- 
ing years  he  would  have  come  to  this  complexion. 

These  remarks  may  seem  more  worthy  of  a  Buddhist  than  of 
a  sportsman,  however  elderly,  and  it  requires  some  moral  courage 
to  venture  them  in  the  Badminton  Magazine.  But  I  am  en- 
couraged by  a  suspicion  that  many  sportsman,  elderly  ones,  have 
a  sneaking  tendency  towards  these  ideas.  Mr.  Otis  Mygatt  shed 
a  not  unmanly  tear  over  his  slaughtered  tarpon  in  the  first 
number  of  this  periodical.  To  catch  a  tarpon  '  I  would  give 
what  I  have,'  as  the  boy  said  when  Dr.  Johnson  asked  him  what 
he  would  give  to  know  about  the  Argonautic  expedition.  But  one 
or  two  tarpon  would  suffice  to  glut  my  rage  for  destruction.  That 
rage  does  yet  burn  with  a  lurid  flame,  during  a  drought  beside  a 
salmon  river,  yet  increasing  years  may  enable  me  to  watch  with 
equanimity  the  fish  cnusing  about  in  the  pool  next  the  sea, 
waiting  vainly  for  a  spate.  It  has  not  come  to  that  yet,  and 
there  are  moments  when  one  could  sniggle  the  creatures.  Thus 
no  man  is  so  philosophic  as  he  may  be  tempted  to  deem  himself 
when  temptation  is  out  of  his  way.  '  Is  it  not  a  little  bitter '  to 
find  that  one  can  hardly  bowl  out  an  ordinary  fourth-fonn  boy  'i* 
Certainly  it  is  not  the  most  agreeable  of  discoveries ;  but  we  must 
grin  and  bear  it,  or  abstain  from  trying  the  experiment,  which  is 
apt  to  lower  an  uncle  in  the  estimation  of  his  nephews. 

These,  or  such  as  these  (only  in  language  more  refined  and 
sonorous)  are  the  observations  which  Cicero  would  have  put  into 
his  '  De  Senectute,'  if  Cicero  had  been  a  sportsman.  His  dehght- 
ful  tract  I  have  not  seen  since  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age — a 
period  not  favourable  to  the  contemplation  of  moral  ideas.  But 
my  recollections,  though  dim,  enable  me  to  infer  that  Cicero 
would  have  approved,  in  the  old  sportsman,  of  a  tendency  to  take 
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things  easy,  to  have  pleaBure  in  looking  on,  to  be  a  lenient  and 
unboastful  critic,  and  generally  not  to  justify  Shakespeare's  saying 
about  what  liars  we  old  men  198.  Sophocles,  assuredly,  expressed 
similar  sentiments  about  flirtation  when  that  pastime  was  no 
longer  de  son  dge ;  be  being  then  about  ninety,  but  etill  full  of 
poetic  Are.  The  juniors  may  answer  by  a  reference  to  that 
apologue  of  ^sop,  concerning  grapes  which  hang  out  of  reach. 
But  they  are  wrong  :  the  grapes  are  not  sour ;  they  are  excellent 
grapes ;  leap  up  and  pluck  them  down,  ye  young  foxes  !  Let  us 
hang  up  our  useless  rods  and  guns  in  the  shrine  of  the  hunting 
saint.  Saint  Hubert,  and  bum  a  candle  or  twain  on  his  forest 
altar.     Sat  est  lusisse  f 

On  reflection,  perhaps  this  mild  and  benignant  wisdom  does 
not  come  so  easily  to  all  old  sportsmen  as  to  one  who  has  written, 
with  unblushing  veracity,  '  The  Confessions  of  a  Duffer.' 
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CUB-HUNTING 

BY  THE  EARL  OF  YABBOROUGH 

To  anyone  fond  of  hunting  and  hounds,  there  are  few  amuse- 
ments more  enjoyable  than  cub-hunting.  All  the  surroundings  at 
the  time  of  year  when  the  sport  is  in  vogue  tend  to  make  a  morning 
devoted  to  it  peculiarly  exhilarating  and  refreshing.  It  is  a 
special  delight  after  the  enforced  inactivity  of  the  summer  to  find 
oneself  once  more  in  the  saddle  riding  through  the  keen  morning 
air,  it  may  be  soon  after  dawn,  the  atmosphere  pervaded  with  all 
the  freshness  of  the  rising  day,  the  heavy  dew  of  autumn  still 
thick  on  the  ground.  Perhaps  the  landscape  never  looks  so 
beautiful  as  when  the  mist  slowly  lifts,  and  the  fields  and  foliage 
are  touched  and  brightened  by  the  first  beams  of  the  sun,  before 
which  the  vapour  disappears,  revealing  the  country  in  all  its 
autumn  glory.  One  is  probably  mounted  on  a  stiff,  well-mannered 
cob  that,  like  oneself,  appreciates  the  freshness  of  the  morning, 
and  is  eager  to  join  the  hounds.  At  that  fascinating  hour  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  country  have  a  charm  of  their  own  ;  the 
trees  in  their  autumn  tints  are  just  appearing  through  the  mist, 
while  the  earth  is  carpeted  with  sparkling  gossamers,  and  all 
around  the  birds  are  adding  their  note  of  joy.  At  such  a  time 
one  feels  in  good  humour  with  all  the  world  and  oneself  as  well, 
mingled  it  may  be  with  a  sentiment  of  pity  for  the  poor  sluggard 
still  in  bed,  who  is  denied  the  pleasure  of  an  early  morning 
ride. 

The  time  when  cub-hunting  begins  varies  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country ;  in  places  where  there  are  large 
woodlands  it  can  be  started  several  weeks  earlier  than  where  the 
coverts  are  small  and  the  harvest  operations  have  first  to  be 
begun.  At  Goodwood,  I  believe.  Lord  March  made  a  practice 
of  opening  the  season  during  the  Goodwood  race  week,  which 
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OBually  includes  the  last  days  of  July ;  but  that  is  exceptionally 
early.  At  Brocklesby  and  other  places  where  there  are  large 
woodlands,  the  business  is  begun  about  the  end  of  August ;  but 
about  the  second  week  in  September  is  the  time  most  generally 
selected.  It  is  very  necessary  to  hunt  at  an  early  hour — in  fact, 
to  start  at  first  at  dayhght  so  as  to  finish  by  eight  or  nine  in  the 
morning.  Scent  always  lies  best  when  the  ground  is  moist  and 
the  air  cool,  before  the  sun  gets  high  in  the  sky ;  when  the  day 
becomes  hot  the  scent  is  never  so  good,  and  hounds  as  well  as 
horses  begin  to  feel  the  heat.  There  is,  moreover,  an  additional 
advantage  in  beginning  early  Ekud  getting  home  in  good  time  in 
the  day,  as  then  the  hunt  servants  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
get  through  their  work  in  the  kennel  and  stable. 

Cubbing  is  a  very  essential  part  of  the  sport  of  hunting  es- 
tablishments, and  is  nec^sary  for  many  reasons,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  that  it  enables  the  htmtsman  to  gain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  pack,  and  teaches  the  hounds  to  know  and  obey 
him.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  both  master  and  huntsman ; 
they  can  see  if  the  young  hounds  put  forward  in  the  entry  '  enter ' 
or  not,  and  knowing  as  they  do  the  pedigree  of  each  young  hound 
and  the  different  characteristics  of  their  parents,  they  can  note  if 
these  are  reproduced,  and  to  what  extent,  in  their  progeny.  So 
important  was  this  considered  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
that  Colonel  Cook,  writing  in  1826,  says :  '  I  always  consider  the 
oub-hunting  season  the  time  when  a  Master  of  Hounds  ought 
never  to  be  absent,  whether  he  hunts  them  himself  or  not ;  and 
to  a  real  sportsman  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  his  young  hounds 
enter.'  Since  that  was  written,  the  practice  of  Masters  of  Hounds 
being  present  during  the  cub-hunting  season  has  fallen  a  good 
deal  into  disuse.  At  the  present  day,  county  gentlemen  have  so 
many  calls  on  their  time  that  it  is  unfortunately  not  always 
possible  even  for  a  master  who  hunts  his  own  hounds  in  the 
regular  season  to  be  out  with  them  regularly  till  November.  But 
every  master  should  be  careful  to  go  out  whenever  he  by  any 
possibility  can  do  so. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  characteristics  of  hounds  :  these  are 
sometimes  more  marked  than  might  be  supposed  by  those  who 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  close  observation.  Every  huntsman 
can  tell  you  of  some  cases  of  peculiarities  among  hounds  which 
have  come  under  his  notice,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  these  have 
been  either  inherited  from  the  immediate  parents  or  handed  down 
to  the  -proaiaar  These  family  peculiarities  frequently  show 
themse'  ixmi  is  too  free  of  tongue,  or  perhaps  has 
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not  enough  ;  one  sees  them  also  in  breaking  op  a  fox,  when  some 
take  more  or  less  interest  than  bthera.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a 
very  good  bitch  at  Brocklesby,  'Alpine'  (by  'Alfred  '  out  of  'Bonny- 
lass').  She  had  a  peculiar  note  which  was  quite  distinct  from  all 
the  others,  and  sounded  to  anyone  unaccustomed  to  hear  it  as  if 
she  had  been  bitten  or  was  in  trouble.  She  met  with  an  accident 
and  died  in  1884.  The  following  season  we  heard  exactly  the 
same  note  in  the  pack,  and  found  it  came  from  her  daughter 
'  Audible,'  who  was  put  forward  in  the  entry  that  year  and  had 
inherited  it  from  her  dam. 

Some  hounds  are  very  savage  at  a  fox.  I  had  a  dog  called 
'  Harlequin,'  by  Lord  Galway's  '  Harkaway,'  who  always  had  to 
be  held  (as  had  also  his  sister  '  Heedless ')  when  breaking  up  a 
fox.  All  the  Harkaways  have  this  peculiarity,  which  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  as  hereditary.  '  Harkaway's '  sire,  the  Grove  '  Har- 
binger,' as  well  as  his  grandsire  'Hermit'  were  both  very  savage 
at  a  fox.  '  Hermit '  was  by  the  Brocklesby  '  Hymen,'  who  was 
sent  in  1868  to  Grove  in  exchange  for  a  bitch,  and  is  described  as 
having  been  a  '  tiger  at  a  fox,'  This  distinction  has  not  been 
confined  to  one  kennel  only,  for  Frank  Gillard  at  Belvoir  and  Mr. 
Rawnsley  at  the  Southwold  kennels  have  both  observed  it  in  the 
Harkaways,  and  in  all  probability  on  investigation  it  would  be 
found  that  it  had  been  noticed  in  other  kennels  as  well. 

Every  hound  has  a  character  of  its  own.  A  few  years  ago  I 
had  a  very  good  dog  at  Brocklesby,  called  '  Singer,'  by  '  Shiner ' 
out  of  'Frailty.'  This  dog  was  full  of  character.  When  the 
hounds  were  let  out  of  the  kennel  on  hunting  mornings  he  always 
galloped  straight  to  the  huntsman's  horse  and  jumped  up  at  his 
nose.  He  was  invariably  first  along  the  road  both  to  and  from 
covert,  and  as  a  rule  he  was  the  first  to  find  a  fox.  The  latter 
distinction  he  inherited  from  his  sire  '  Shiner/  who  was  excellent 
at  finding  a  fox,  and  in  eveiy  respect  one  of  the  best  foxhounds  I 
can  remember.  '  Shiner,'  like  his  son,  generally  travelled  in  one 
place,  which  was  near  the  huntsman's  horse,  and  never  wanted 
speaking  to  by  a  whipper-in.  He  was  a  hard  runner,  and  for  five 
seasons  seldom  missed  his  turn  out  hunting.  One  season  in 
particular  he  often  went  out  three  days  in  the  week. 

Some  hounds  have  extraordinarily  good  memories,  as  the 
following  shows.  "When  Mr.  Foljambe  hunted  the  Burton 
Homids,  with  Will  Dale  as  his  huntsman,  there  was  in  the  pack 
a  dog  called  '  Warrior,'  by  '  Pillager  '  out  of  '  Wildfire,'  who  was 
noted  for  finding  a  fox.  One  season  it  happened  that  the  hounds 
were  at  some  large  woodlands  (LinwoOds)  severaJ  Saturdays  in 
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saccession,  and  always  started  drawing  at  the  game  place.  On 
each  occasion  '  Warrior '  found  the  fox,  and  after  the  first  few 
times  he  went  straight  to  the  place  on  a  hill  and  would  not  be 
denied  when  he  got  near  it ;  each  time  hia  tongue  was  heard,  and 
on  eight  Saturdays  in  succession  they  had  a  good  run.  Only  last 
spring  an  instance  came  under  my  notice  of  the  memory  of  a  fox- 
hound. Among  the  puppies  at  quarters  was  a  well-grown  young 
dog  named  '  Woldsman.'  One  day  a  man  working  on  the  roads 
happened  to  irritate  the  dog,  which  flew  at  him  bo  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  shut  '  Woldsman '  up.  '  Mr.  S.,'  who  walked 
the  puppy,  being  told  he  would  fare  better  if  given  liberty,  one 
morning  let  the  hound  out.  The  man  who  had  raised  his  ire 
happened  to  have  passed  the  yard  a  short  time  before  on  his  way 
to  work ;  the  dog  tracked  him  for  three  miles  along  the  road, 
'  made  for '  him  at  once,  and  serious  consequences  would  very 
probably  have  been  the  result  had  not  his  mate  stowed  him  under 
his  barrow,  where  the  pappy  was  found  '  baying '  at  him.  The 
dog  was  perfectly  quiet  with  other  people,  but  never  forgot  this 
particular  man.  These  cases,  perhaps,  are  enough  to  show  the 
variety  of  type  and  character,  and  the  power  of  memory  which 
some  foxhounds  possess.     But  I  am  deviating  from  my  subject. 

Large  woodlands  are  the  most  favourable  for  cuh-hunting, 
provided  there  are  plenty  of  wide  rides  to  afford  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  how  hounds  work.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
for  the  first  few  days,  or  it  may  be  weeks,  there  are  one  or  two 
young  hounds  that  take  no  interest  in  the  sport,  and  are  content 
merely  to  trot  behind  the  huntsman's  horse.  No  amount  of 
rating  will  make  them  go  into  the  covert  or  join  in  the  hunt.  If 
you  know  their  breeding,  and  it  is  right,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
condemn  them ;  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  some  which 
show  no  keenness  at  first  to  turn  out  the  best  workers  in  after 
years ;  indeed,  I  have  known  such  hounds,  some  of  them  hard 
runners,  which  at  first  would  take  no  part  in  the  sport. 

It  is  always  essential  that  a  pack,  to  be  effective,  should  be 
strong  in  three  and  tour  season  hunters ;  but  during  cub-hunting 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  few  old  hounds  from  the  previous 
season,  that  have  good  noses  and  are  steady  in  their  work,  but 
they  must  have  no  vices.  They  are  of  great  assistance  when 
drawing  for  a  fox ;  in  a  run  when  the  scent  fails  they  will 
persevere  and  often  put  the  other  hounds  right,  and  by  rallying 
the  pack  at  a  critical  time  will  help  the  huntsman  to  kill  his  fox. 
Such  hounds  cannot  always  go  the  pace  in  the  open,  but  in 
woodlands  they  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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season,  and  can  be  drafted  when  regular  hunting  begins.  A 
huntsman  should  always  make  a  practice  when  drawing  a  covert 
of  riding  through  it  himself  where  it  is  possible,  so  aa  to  induce 
the  young  hounds  to  spread  themselves  and  face  the  under-covert. 
The  briars  in  the  autumn  are  usually  very  strong,  and  hounds  are 
often  much  punished  by  them  ;  their  arms  and  sterns  as  well  as 
their  ears  are  sometimes  raw,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  are 
rounded ;  but  it  is  a  good  sign  if  they  scratch  their  faces  in 
covert  cub-huntiug,  and  shows  they  are  keen  about  their  work. 
I  certainly  like  to  see  hounds  disfigured  in  this  way,  as  it  shows 
they  will  face  the  briars. 

The  huntsman  can  easily  ride  in  the  covert  if  he  is  mounted, 
as  is  often  the  case  during  the  cub-huntiug  season,  on  a  cob  or 
pony.  Such  animals  are  handier  for  a  huntsman  to  ride  at  first, 
and  if  they  have  previously  been  used  to  exercise  the  pack  on  the 
roads  in  the  summer,  they  will  be  less  liable  to  kick  hounds  than 
a  hunter  that  has  been  turned  away.  There  are  some  Masters 
who  always  give  their  hunt  servants  cub-hunters  to  ride,  and 
when  it  can  be  afforded  it  is  certainly  advisable ;  they  are,  aa  I 
have  said,  handier  for  the  servants,  and  they  save  the  more 
valuable  hunters  from  being  knocked  aboat  on  the  hard  ground 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  when  whips  have  constantly  to 
rate  and  turn  hounds.  It  is  wonderful  what  an  amount  of  work 
these  stiff  cobs  of  fourteen  and  a  half  or  fifteen  hands  will  do  and 
the  fatigue  they  will  endure  during  October  hunting,  which  is  to 
my  mind  the  hardest  time  for  horses,  hounds,  and  servants  of  all 
the  season.  In  October  the  days  are  long,  foxes  go  away  in  the 
open,  and  these  cobs  have  to  carry  the  men  across  country,  perhaps 
under  a  hot  sun,  and  sometimes  do  not  get  back  till  late  in  the 
afternoon,  having  been  out  of  their  stable  eight  or  ten  hours. 
We  may  assume  they  have  sound  constitutions  and  are  good 
feeders,  and  this,  with  hard  condition,  the  result  of  summer 
exercise,  enables  them  to  go  through  these  long  days. 

When  starting  the  season  the  best  plan  is  to  take  the  pack  to 
a  covert  where  there  is  known  to  be  a  litter,  and  let  them  hunt 
the  cubs  round  and  round.  If  the  covert  is  not  a  large  woodland, 
wait  till  all  the  foxes  have  left,  and  then  go  away  with  the  last 
one.  It  is  of  no  advantage  to  leave  with  the  first  one,  because 
the  object  of  cub-hunting  is  not  merely  to  educate  the  hounds 
but  the  foxes  as  well — cubs  have  to  be  taught  that  unless  they 
leave  the  covert  they  will  be  caught.  It  may  happen  that  one  or 
more  cubs  are  killed  in  the  covert,  in  which  case  there  will  be 
the  lamentation  among  the  field    one  often    hears    on    these 
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occasions,  to  the  effect  that  no  fox  will  be  found  again  in  that 
covert  during  the  season.  My  experience  goes  to  prove  it  quite 
a  mistaken  idea  that  because  a  fox  ia  killed  in  a  covert,  therefore 
foxes  will  not  lie  there  for  several  months,  I  have  very  fre- 
quently seen  foxes  killed  in  even  small  coverts  and  found  there 
again  in  a  fortnight's  time.  It  depends  more  on  whether  there 
are  plenty  of  foxes,  and  the  particular  covert  is  kept  quiet  and 
undisturbed  by  '  gunners '  or  dogs.  Indeed  it  is  frequently  an 
advantage,  if  the  covert  is  very  thick  and  one  in  which  foxes 
hang,  to  kill  a  fox  inside  so  that  the  others  may  see  the  danger  of 
remaining  too  long,  and  be  induced  to  leave  it  when  they  hear 
hounds  on  the  next  occasion.  It  is  always  advisable  when  a  fox 
is  killed  inside  a  covert  to  get  him  out  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
not  to  let  the  hounds  eat  him  in  the  covert.  It  sometimes 
happens  when  hounds  kill  late  in  the  morning  and  the  smi  is  hot 
that  they  will  not  break  up  their  fox,  especially  if  they  have  had 
blood  before.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  never  found  this  to  bo 
the  case  with  the  Brockleaby  Hounds,  the  difficulty  being  to  take 
the  fox  away  from  them  at  a  kill. 

It  may  be  that,  after  hunting  the  cubs  about  the  covert  instead 
of  killing,  the  pack  runs  one  to  ground,  not  in  a  breeding  earth, 
because  these  will  all  be  stopped,  but,  we  will  assume,  in  a  rabbit- 
hole  where  digging  ia  easy.  It  is  sometimes  the  duty  of  the 
huntsman  when  this  happens  to  dig  out  his  fox.  During  the 
regular  hunting  no  master  would  make  a  regular  practice  of 
digging,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  he  should  do  so.  No  one  who 
can  claim  the  name  of  sportsman,  or,  indeed,  who  is  possessed  of 
the  ordinary  feelings  of  common  humanity,  can  advocate  or 
defend  indiscriminate  digging ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  impossible  to 
lay  dovra  a  hard  and  fast  rule  for  any  part  of  the  season ;  circum- 
stances alter  cases,  and  whereas  during  regular  bunting  it  is 
allowable  only  when  bounds  are  very  short  of  blood,  or  the 
particular  fox  is  a  lamb-killer  and  must  be  destroyed,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  it  is  occasionally  a  duty  to  do  so  when 
the  fox  gets  into  a  hole  where  be  can  be  got  out  easily.  If  this 
is  not  done  occasionally,  the  young  hounds  will  not  learn  to  mark 
a  fox  to  ground,  which  it  is,  of  course,  very  important  they  should 
be  taught  to  do.  If  young  hounds  join  in  a  '  bay '  at  a  hole  a 
few  times  and  find  the  fox  is  dug  out  and  eaten,  they  will 
naturally  be  more  keen  on  future  occasions  to  bay  at  an  earth 
when  they  can  wind  a  fox.  Without  this  encouragement  the 
young  hounds  will  not  help  the  himtsman  to  account  for  bis  fos 
■when  he  gets  to  ground 
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The  great  tiling  for  hounds  at  first  is  that  they  should  have 
plenty  o£  blood  ;  this  will  encourage  them  to  be  keen  and  fond  of 
hunting.  I  am  assuming  that  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
foxes  in  the  country,  and  even  if  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  not  un- 
Ukely  that  if  the  huntsman  is  fortunate  enough  to  kill  his  foxes, 
people  will  keep  more  for  the  Master.  In  most  hunting  countries 
it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  the  more  foxes  are  killed  the  more 
they  are  kept ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  because  if  the 
residents  in  the  country  find  when  they  keep  foxes  that  the 
hounds  kill  them,  they  are  naturally  not  averse  to  preserve  them ; 
it  is  when  the  huntsman  cannot  catch  bis  foxes  that  the  proprietor 
makes  a  long  face,  and  doesn't  see  why  foxes  should  be  kept  to 
eat  his  pheasants  if  the  hounds  can't  kill  them.  It  is  quite 
certain  no  huntsman  can  kill  his  foxes  (at  the  end  of  a  run) 
iinless  he  has  his  hounds  in  condition.  It  requires  nearly  as 
much  trouble  to  get  a  hound  into  condition  as  it  does  a  horse, 
and  if  a  huntsman  fails  to  pay  especial  attention  to  this  he  cannot 
expect  to  kill  many  foxes.  '  It  is  the  condition  of  a  hound  which 
gives  him  the  advantage  over  the  animal  he  hunts.'  Of  course, 
feeding  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  conditioning  of  hounds, 
and  as  the  constitutions  of  individual  hounds  vary  so  much,  it  is 
of  special  importance  that  a  huntsman  should  feed  them  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  this  is  not  all ;  the  huntsman  should  give  his 
pack  plenty  of  exercise  on  the  roads,  beginning  in  June  and  con- 
tinning  through  the  summer.  This  will  make  their  fiesh  firm 
and  give  them  muscle,  and,  moreover,  will  be  a  pleasant  change 
from  the  monotony  of  the  kennel  field.  When  this  has  been 
done  for  some  weeks  the  pack  will  once  more  have  the  real  enjoy- 
ment of  hunting.  As  the  time  wears  on,  hounds  seem  instinctively 
to  know  that  the  hunting  season  is  nearing,  and  few  sights  give 
one  more  pleasure  than  a  pack  leaving  the  kennel  knowing  they 
are  to  have  a  hunt,  and  expressing  all  the  delight  they  feel.  That 
lime  has  once  more  come  round — the  commencement,  let  us  hope, 
of  a  good  season's  hunting,  and  may  it  be  followed  by  many, 
many  more,  so  that  fox-hunting,  that  greatest  of  British  sports, 
which  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  make  Englishmen 
what  they  are  (and  which  I  believe  never  was  more  popular  than 
at  the  present  day),  may  be  continued  for  many  generations  to 
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BY  R.  K.   MAINWARING 

I  DO  not  know  whether  Oxford  is  &b  sporting  a  place  now  as  it 
was  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  but  at  that  time  sport  was 
certainly  rife.  Perhaps  I  was  at  Christ  Church  at  a  particularly 
favourable  time  for  one  who,  Hke  myself,  was  always  an  enthusiast 
lor  horse  and  hound,  loving  the  music  of  the  pack,  and  taking  a 
special  delight  in  an  occasional  turn  between  the  flags.  In  my 
time,  as  it  chanced,  a  large  number  of  men  who  have  since  made 
great  names  for  themselves  in  various  distinguished  walks  of  life 
were  among  my  friends  and  associates ;  and  it  has  therefore 
occurred  to  me  that  some  reminiscences  of  sporting  days  at 
Oxford  might  be  acceptable. 

I  had  been  at  a  private  tutor's  in  Yorkshire,  near  Maltou,  and 
as  Blair  Athol  had  won  the  Derby  soon  after  my  arrival  there, 
and  everyone  '  talked  racing,'  I  had  taken  great  interest  in  all  that 
pertained  to  the  turf  world.  When,  therefore,  in  the  spring  of 
1866  I  went  to  matriculate  at  Christ  Church,  I  conld  have  passed 
a  very  fair  examination  in  the  '  Bacing  Calendar,'  and  was  keen 
to  make  some  practical  contributions  to  its  pages.  I  went  up  to 
reside  in  October,  and  soon  afterwards  a  notable  event  (xasurred, 
for  Lord  Eosebery's  colours  were  carried  for  the  first  time,  I 
believe,  by  Tipperary  Boy,  who,  ridden  by  Mr,  C.  S.  Newton — 
now  one  of  the  most  popular  of  owners,  whose  brown  and  yellow 
hoops  are  seen  on  Dumbarton,  Jack  the  Dandy,  &c. — won  the 
race  at  Moreton-in-the-Marsh  meeting,  which  was  got  up  by 
Oxford  undergraduates. 

In  those  days  we  kept  a  pack  of  harriers,  and  very  good  fun 
we  had  with  them.  '  Peter '  Wroughton  was,  I  fancy,  master  of 
the  harriers  during  my  first  season,  but  afterwards  C,  A,  Egerton 
hunted  them,  and  I  whipped  in  to  him.  Many  of  the  farmers 
were  luost  hospitable  to  us,  and  we  were  (ill  keen  and  full  of 
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ride.  One  day  about  ten  of  us  went  on  a  coach  to  a  farm  near 
Brill,  in  the  Bicester  country,  and  we  scored  twenty-three  falls 
between  us !  I  had  three — one  a  very  severe  one — but  I  soon  got 
over  it.  At  this  period  Oxford  had  a  drag  hunt  as  well,  but  it  was 
not  much  patronised  by  Christ  Church  men. 

Our  'grinds,'  as  our  steeplechase  meetings  were  called,  were 
capital  fun.  Sir  W,  Milaer'a  Cromwell  won  in  18C7,  with 
Mr.  C-  A.  Egeiton  as  his  jockey,  and  this  victory  was  repeated  in 
the  following  year.  Milner  has,  unhappily,  long  since  passed 
sway,  but  Mr.  Egerton  is  now  an  active  member  of  the  National 
Hunt  Committee ;  and  this  reminds  me  what  a  number  of  masters 
of  hounds  there  are,  or  have  been,  who  were  masters  of  the  Christ 
Church  harriers. 

In  the  autumn  of  18G7  I  bought  a  very  fine  bay  horse,  which 
I  called  '  The  Joker.'  I  gave  either  15^  or  201.  for  him.  He  was 
a  clinking  hunter,  but  was  lame  in  his  feet.  We  had  one  race  at 
our  grinds  called  'The  Whip.'  The  conditions  were,  '  Catch - 
weights  not  under  10  st. ;  owners  up.'  I  wanted  to  have  a  ride, 
and  as  we  had  failed  to  get  up  a  welter  race,  I  entered  The  Joker. 
There  were  only  three  runners.  My  opponents  each  carried 
10  st. — indeed,  I  think  one  of  them  had  to  carry  a  pound  or  two 
of  dead  weight  to  make  up  the  10  st. — and  I  rode  13  st.  9  lbs. ; 
but  The  Joker  made  light  of  it,  and  after  being  in  front  all  the  way 
won  in  a  canter.  The  owner  of  the  second  thought  he  ought  to 
have  won,  so  I  made  a  match  to  give  him  Jive  stone  and  run  him 
again.  The  match  was  for  251.,  61.  forfeit;  the  weights  15  st. 
and  10  st.  Half  Oxford  came  to  see  it,  and  our  horses  were  on 
the  spot ;  but  to  my  great  disgust  my  opponent  would  not  run. 
I  have  always  thought  that  this  was  a  really  sporting  match. 
The  Joker  would  have  won  it  to  a  certainty.  He  won  the  welter 
race  the  next  year,  but  he  had  passed  out  of  my  possession. 

I  only  had  one  other  winning  mount.  Of  course,  my  weight 
prevented  me  from  competing  much,  but  one  year  I  rode  an 
enormous  chestnut  horse  in  the  welter.  1  had  wasted  hard  to 
get  down  to  the  weight,  13  st.,  and  had  nearly  done  so  ;  but  two 
days  before  our  races  I  gave  a  dinner-party  to  that  good  sports- 
man the  late  John  Chaworth  Masters ;  and  the  scales  next 
morning  told  a  very  ugly  tale.  As  a  result,  I  had  to  declare  8  lbs. 
or  9  lbs.  overweight.  I  made  all  the  running  to  about  half 
a  mile  from  home,  and  then  took  a  pull,  and  allowed  Frank 
Parker  and  George  {now  Lord)  Harris  to  pass  me.  As  they  did  so, 
I  heard  one  of  them  say.  '  Beg  is  beat ! '  But  I  lay  in  their  wake 
till  the  last  comer,  when  I  canie  with  a  rattle  close  to  the  flag, 
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and  as  they  ran  wide  I  obtained  a  lead,  which  I  just  managed  to 
keep  to  the  finish,  and  landed  the  gigantic  Billy  Baker  a  winner. 
George  Harris,  on  Tipperary  Boy — a  horse  I  had  performed  on  at 
Aylesbury  in  Lord  Kosebery's  colours— was  second.  He  was  a 
good,  honest  beast,  and  a  fine  fencer ;  but  when  I  rode  him  the 
brook  was  greatly  flooded,  and  the  water  was  out  about  six  feet 
wide  on  the  taking-off  side.  Poor  old  '  Tip,'  as  he  was  called, 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  clear  the  lot,  but  failed  to  do  so,  and  I 
had  a  fall  in  the  mud,  to  the  detriment  of  the  brand  new  primrose 
and  rose  hooped  jacket.  These  colours  I  also  performed  in  on  a 
fat  "old  grey  horse  called  Carabinier,  on  whom  I  was  second  when 
my  old  horse.  The  Joker,  won  the  welter  at  our  '  grinds,'  and 
second  at  Aylesbury  to  Lord  Kosebery's  Scandal.  This  was  one 
ot  our  cracks  at  that  time,  and  had  various  owners.  Poor  Brian 
Hill,  who  met  with  a  sad  death  by  a  fall  out  hunting  last  year, 
rode  her  at  Aylesbury. 

Lord  Eosebery  won  the  Christ  Church  '  grind '  one  year  with 
a  mare  called  The  Fawn,  ridden  by  Gerald  Duncombe.  All  the 
rest  fell.  Poor  Billy  Milner  and  Rosebery  made  several  bets 
about  winning,  and  each  bought  two  or  three  horses  for  the 
purpose ;  but  the  bets  were  all  declared  off  before  the  race. 
Another  event  whi^  dwells  in  my  memory  was  that  Edward 
Marjoribanks  (now  Lord  Tweedmouth)  had  a  match — one 
mile,  on  Port  Meadow — with  Billy  Milner's  Cromwell,  11  st. 
7  lbs.  Cromwell,  ridden  by  Charlie  Egerton,  won  very  easily. 
Marjoribanks'  horse  must  have  been  very  slow  indeed,  as  I 
started  them  on  the  back  of  The  Joker,  galloped  alongside  of 
them,  and  saw  the  finish,  though  I  must  have  been  riding  14  st. 
These  two  sportsmen  had  a  great  match  to  ride  from  Oxford  to 
the  Marble  Arch  and  back.  They  arranged  to  have  seven  or 
eight  hacks  posted  on  the  road  to  do  it.  Marjoribanks  was  mncb 
the  heavier  weight,  but  Milner  was  very  unwell ;  in  fact,  he  was 
30  weak  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  such  a  severe  ordeal.  Several  of 
us  rode  out  to  "Wheatley,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Oxford, 
to  see  how  the  rivals  fared,  and  then  Marjoribanks  was  leading  by 
300  or  400  yards,  going  strong.  His  opponent  was  very  beat,  and 
could  hardly  sit  on  his  horse,  or  I  think  he  would  have  won. 
I  do  not  remember  the  time,  but  I  know  that  it  was  very  good, 
considering  the  quality  of  the  hacks  used.  It  was  really  a  most 
sporting  match,  and  created  great  excitement. 

I  remember  one  curious  incident  in  an  open  race  at  Batlock 
Hythe.  Lord  Kosebery  had  two  animals  in  it.  Buffoon  and  The 
fawn,  and  Balph  Leeke  rode  The  Fawn.    He  could  not  find  leads 
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enough  to  make  up  his  impost,  so  he  waited  till  all  were  weighed 
out  and  then  a  7  lbs.  weight  was  tied  on  to  the  saddle.  It  was,  of 
courBe,  a  most  dangerous  proceeding.  As  soon  as  the  flag  fell  the 
weight  thumped  against  the  mare's  ribs  and  she  bolted  out  of  the 
course.  I  had  a  horse  called  Arundel,  by  Wild  Dayrell,  out  of 
Nut-brown's  dam,  that  I  bought  at  auction  in  Oxford  for  seventeen 
guineas.  X  ran  him  in  an  open  race,  I  think,  at  the  University 
College  '  grinds,'  and  he  was  knocked  off  his  legs  and  refused  to 
gallop  afterwards.  The  winner,  a  black  horse  called  Tom 
Bowline,  was  owned  and  ridden  by  Charlie  Newton,  who  was  one 
of  our  crack  riders  at  the  time.  I  thought  that  Arundel  was  a 
certainty  for  the  race,  and  I  backed  him  for  all  I  had.  Merton 
College  '  grinds  '  were  held  shortly  afterwards  on  the  same  coarse, 
and  I  duly  entered  Arundel.  Lancelot  Eolleston,  now  master  of 
the  Knfford,  always  rode  him  for  me,  I  drove  to  the  course  in 
a  fly  with  Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Jenkins,  who  was  going  to  ride  '  Mr. 
Doncaster's '  The  Eobber,  a  very  good  chaser.  The  conditions  of 
the  race  were  that  horses  must  be  the  property  of,  or  nominated 
by,  past  or  present  members  of  the  University.  Those  who  had 
not  horses  of  their  own  nominated  somebody  else's,  and  Charlie 
Newton  had  obtained  Sir  Eobert  Harvey's  Minster.  Bussell 
Munro  had  got  Albatross  from  Arthur  Yates,  and  Bandolph 
Churohill  had  an  animal  called  Gentleman  (late  Harold,  by 
Newminster)  ;  '  Jenks,'  as  we  then  called  Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Jenkins, 
and  as  we  do  to  this  day,  was  very  anxious  about  The  Bobber, 
as  he  was  going  to  try  Columbine  for  the  Grand  National 
with  him  at  Lord  Jersey's  place,  Middleton.  It  may  be  news  to 
fi  great  many  that  Lord  llandolph  Churchill  should  not  only  have 
nominated  a  horse,  but  ridden  him.  He  kept  a  pack  of  harriers 
at  Blenheim  at  that  time,  and  thoQgh  not  a  dashing  rider  in  the 
hunting-field,  was,  I  think,  the  most  patient  huntsman  I  ever  saw. 
He  would  sit  as  still  as  a  mouse  whilst  his  little  beauties  worried 
out  the  scent ;  he  was  certainly  a  real  sportsman  at  heart,  and 
seen  to  great  advantage  with  his  own  pack.  An  odd  day  or  two 
with  the  Blenheim  harriers  is  amongst  my  most  cherished 
memories  of  sport  as  an  undergraduate. 

But  I  have  got  slightly  out  of  the  course.  I  do  not  think  that 
many  of  qb  studied  '  the  Calendar '  much  in  those  days,  and 
I  was  doubtless  the  only  one  who  knew  that  Gentleman  was  in 
the  forfeit  hst ;  so  I  informed  Bandolph,  as  soon  as  I  saw  the 
entries,  that  his  mount  was  liable  to  disqualification — a  fact  of 
which  he  was  of  course  ignorant.  I  told  him  that  if  he  won  and 
I  ran  second  I  should  object ;  to  which  he  replied,  '  All  right,  but 
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do  not  say  a  word — he  is  such  a  lovely  jumper  I  must  ride  him  t ' 
There  were  twelve  starters,  for  the  stake  was  much  higher  than 
we  were  accustomed  to,  I  think  it  was  three  sovereigns  each,  with 
40/.  added.  The  race  was  a  funny  one,  as  after  the  lot  had  gone  a 
mile  or  so,  the  real  Oxford  horses  were  a  field  behind,  and  the 
nominated  ones  and  Arundel  were  alone  with  any  chance  of 
winning,  Arundel  finally  cantering  in  six  lengths  to  the  good ; 
Bandolph  was  second  on  The  Gentleman,  and  The  Kobber  was 
third.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  me.  I  must  say  that  Arundel 
carried  11  st.  7  lbs. — I  think  Gentleman  12  st.  and  The  Bobber 
12  St.  7  lbs. 

'  Jenks  '  and  I  returned  to  the  fly,  and  he  was  to  wire  to  me 
the  result  of  the  trial  of  Columbine.  If  my  memory  does  not 
deceive  me,  she  was  to  give  away  a  lot  of  weight  to  Lady  Day  and 
The  Bobber.  I  fancy  Lady  Day  won  by  a  head,  but  the  trial  was 
considered  satisfactory.  She  went  amiss,  however — hit  her  leg 
or  something,  or  would  have  had  a  great  chance,  as  the  year 
following  she  ran  third  with  a  good  deal  more  weight  than  she 
was  in  with  this  year.  No  man  ever  followed  the  game  more 
strenuously  than  'Jenks.'  He  will  excuse  me,  I  know,  when  I 
say  he  was  not  the  most  finished  horseman  in  the  world,  but 
his  pluck  and  straightforward  conduct  were  always,  and  have 
been  since  the  days  that  he  rode  as  '  Mr.  P.  Merton,'  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  those  who  subscribe  to  the  old  motto,  '  Fair  play 
is  a  jewel.' 

I  cannot  recall  to  mind  that  I  saw  Eandolph  Churchill  ride 
another  race,  but  he  rode  a  very  good  and  patient  one  on 
Gentleman.  In  addition  to  our '  grinds ' — I  mean  not  only  Christ 
Church  but  Merton  and  University — we  had  a  meeting  at 
Aylesbury.  This  had  fallen  through,  or  nearly  so,  but  we  resusci- 
tated it,  and  I  was  clerk  of  the  course,  with  Randolph  Churchill 
treasurer  and  judge.  I  won  a  race  there  with  Arundel,  ridden  by  his 
usual  pilot,  Bolleston.  He  fell  two  fences  from  home,  hut  did  not 
lose  much  ground,  and  got  home  by  a  head  from  Golden  Horn, 
who  was  ridden  by  C.  S.  Newton.  I  well  remember  Bandolph 
turning  round  to  me  and  saying,  '  You  have  won  a  head ! '  before 
he  gave  out  his  decision  publicly.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that 
Bandolph  Churchill  and  I  ran  a  wretch  called  Boyal  Princess, 
that  we  had  in  partnership.  She  was  ridden  by  an  amateur, 
probably  Lance  Bolleston,  but  I  forget  now  by  whom,  and  she 
refused.  We  put  up  a  professional  the  next  day  with  the  like 
result,  and  then  the  partnership  in  the  mare  ceased  by  my  selling 
my  share  to  Eandolph. 
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I  had  bought  this  mare  from  Jemmy  Adams,  who  was  then  a 
leading  light  among  jockeys.  He  lived  at  Bourton-on-the-Hill, 
and  as  I  wanted  something  to  run  in  the  Hurdle  Bace  in 
our  '  grindB,'  I  went  to  Bee  lioyal  Princess.  She  was  s  selling 
hurdle  racer,  and  a  bad  one  at  that.  I  got  on  her  back  in  Adams' 
yard,  and  a  narrow  little  weedy  thing  she  looked  and  felt.  How- 
ever, she  carried  me  up  a  hill  at  the  back  of  the  village,  where  I 
had  a  canter  on  her,  Adams  riding  a  black  cob.  As  it  happened, 
the  North  Cotswold  hounds  were  drawing  a  cover  close  by,  and  the 
whole  field  was  before  ub,  but  between  us  and  them  was  a  flight 
of  hurdles.  Adams  dashed  at  them  on  his  pony,  and  away  went 
Royal  Princess  with  her  14  st.  burden.  Jemmy's  pony  refused 
the  hurdles  and  shot  his  rider  over  his  head,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  hunting  men ;  but  my  mount  rattled  over  them  in 
gallant  style,  and  at  a  pace  that  astonished  me.  So  I  bought  her, 
and  it  was  settled  that  Jenmiy  was  to  bring  her  to  Oxford  on  the 
morning  of  our  '  grinds,'  when  I  promised  to  pay  him  for  her-— 
40^.  was  the  price— and  to  give  him  lunch  and  a  good  day's  fun. 
He  came,  and  received  the  purchase  money,  half  of  which  he  in- 
vested on  her  by  laying  20i.  to  10  on.  She  was  really  a  certainty, 
and  would  have  won  easily  but  for  being  carried  out  the  wrong 
side  of  a  dag.  Poor  Adams  used  language  consigning  all  amateur 
horsemen  to  perdition. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  all  the  events  of  this  period  in 
their  chronological  order,  but  at  one  of  our  meetings  there  was  a 
very  sporting  match,  owners  up,  three  miles  over  the  steeplechase 
course,  between  Lord  Clifton  and  Sir  John  Gladstone.  They  got 
on  all  right  till  they  came  to  the  open  ditch,  where  both  refused, 
and  after  they  had  tumbled  into  it  assiduously  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  match  was  void.  Another  match  that  arose  after 
the  'grind'  whichThePawn  won  was  between  that  mare  and  Billy 
Milner's  Cora  Pearl.  It  came  off  at  Aylesbury,  and  resulted  in  a 
very  close  race,  as  '  Pussy  '  Richardson — who  afterwards  gained 
such  fame  as  a  steeplechase  rider  by  winning  two  Grand 
Nationals,  on  Disturbance  and  Eeugny — just  got  Cora  Pearl 
home  by  about  a  neck  from  The  Fawn,  who  was  ridden  by 
Charlie  Newton.  One  of  our  amateur  jockeys,  I  recollect,  a 
member  of  Christ  Church,  once  fell  from  a  lamp  in  a  sitting 
position  on  to  the  hard  gravel  of  Peckwater.  He  was  a  good 
deal  hurt,  and  had,  I  imagine,  slight  concussion  of  the  spine. 
We  took  him  to  his  room,  and  sent  for  the  doctor ;  but  before 
that  eminent  man  arrived,  I  went  to  see  how  he  was  feeling.  He 
told  me.  in  answer  tn  my  query,  that  he  was  in  great  pain,  and 
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thought  he  had  broken  his  merry  thought  !    I  always  smile  when 
I  see  him  DOW,  aod  think  of  his  ideas  of  anatomy. 

There  was  one  interesting  event  that  I  think  should  not  be 
omitted  from  these  rough  recollections.  In  the  spring  of  1869 
the  sporting  set  at  Christ  Church  were  in  a  great  state  of  excite- 
ment, as  the  papers  reported  that  a  certain  north  country  three- 
year-old  called  Ladas,  a  son  of  Lambton  and  Zenobia,  had  been 
purchased  by  a  patron  of  Dover's  stable  at  Ilsley.  Ladas  had 
been  a  fairly  goctd  performer  as  a  two-year-old,  having  won  three 
races  ;  but,  as  after  events  proved,  he  had  gained  a  cheap  reputa- 
tion. Then  it  began  to  be  whispered  that  '  a  young  nobleman  at 
Christ  Church '  was  his  purchaser,  and  Lord  Bute's  name  was 
mentioned  in  the  sporting  press.  At  the  time  that  I  was  going 
to  ride  Carabinier  I  saw  a  smart  little  boy  in  his  box,  and  when  I 
asked  him  where  he  came  from  and  he  replied  '  From  Mr.  Dover's,' 
I  then  felt  pretty  sure  that  the  purchaser  of  Leidas  was  Lord 
Kosebery.  The  authorities  at  Christ  Church  did  not  approve  of 
an  undergraduate  owning  a  racehorse,  and  this  little  difference  of 
opinion  caused  the  late  Prime  Minister  to  bring  his  University 
career  to  a  premature  close.  Ladas  ran  very  badly,  finishing  last  but 
one— Belladrum  was  the  absolute  last— in  the  Derby.  His  clever 
and  versatile  owner  wrote  some  prophetical  lines  on  the  race,  in 
which,  with  a  delightfully  sarcastic  humour,  he  makes  the  Christ 
Church  tutors  invest  the  '  tribute  of  the  gate  '  on  Ladas.  Their 
denunciation  of  his  breeding  ajid  the  subsequent  wailing  in  the 
common  room  are  too  harrowing  to  quote.  If  Ladas  did  not  win 
the  Derby  of  1869,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  another  Ladas 
appeared,  and  in  the  same  primrose  and  rose  hoops  carried  the 
Prime  Minister's  jacket  first  past  the  winning  post,  amidst  such  a 
cheering  as  has  greeted  no  other  Derby  winner.  Besides  those 
who  are  mentioned  in  this  short  reminiscence  of  days  at  Oxford, 
there  are  several  others  who  have  figured  in  the  world  of  sport, 
who  were  '  up '  at  that  time.  W.  H.  Foster  was  a  gallant  man 
across  country,  and  is  well  known  in  the  shires.  W.  G.  Marshall 
is  not  unknown  there  or  at  Newmarket.  Lord  Harrington  was  a 
great  man  to  ride  hunting— he  preferred  a  half-broken  three-year- 
old  and  a  steeplechase  saddle,  and  was  delighted  to  ride  it  at  a 
river  and  get  across  with  the  loss  of  a  stirrup  leather.  Henry 
Tollemache,  M.P.,  was  a  first-rate  rider  to  hounds,  and  one  who 
could,  and  can,  turn  his  hand  to  anything ;  but  his  seat  in  the  saddle 
was  not  so  firm  as  his  seat  is  now  for  the  Eddisbury  division  of 
Cheshire.  Sir  G.  Chetwynd,  Lord  Ilchester,  Lord  Londonderry, 
Granny    Farguhar,    J.    H-    Mossop,   Algy   Parker,   Tom   Hare, 
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R.  ¥.  Bassett  (who  is  an  M.F.H.),  the  late  W.  F.  Eoch,  A.  F. 
Jeffreys,  M.P.,  Colonel  K.  Pole  Carew,  Dan  Cooper,  T.  H.  Card- 
well,  A.  L.  Duncan  (who  has  recently  bought  Newcourt),  are 
names  which  occur  to  me  as  I  write  ot  men  who  were  at  Christ 
Church.  Up  at  the  same  time,  undergraduate  members  of 
other  colleges,  were  J.  T,  Atkinson,  J.  B.  Wood,  so  well  known  as 
a  breeder  of  high-class  racehorses,  and  Arti  Neilson,  a  wonderfully 
good  horseman  to  hounds  or  '  between  the  flags.'  Multitudes  of 
readers  of  this  Magazine  must  be  friends  of  the  good  men  and 
true  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  hope  and  helieve  I  am 
appealing  to  many  friends  in  recalling  these  reminiscences  of  old 
Oxford  days. 
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RAFT  FISHING  JN  NORWAY 

BY  EDWIN  LESTEB  ARNOLD 

Who  does  not  know  the  delights  of  early  morning  in  monntain 
regions?  Bent  on  a  day's  fishing  under  unusual  circumstances, I 
was  taking  my  way  some  time  ago,  before  the  aun  was  well  clear 
of  the  horizon,  through  a  northern  fairyland  of  gossamer  and  mist, 
the  low  sunshine  running  its  golden  rays  through  the  silver  web 
of  the  meadow  vapour ;  the  wet  gravel  edges  of  a  broad  Norwegian 
lake  rattling  under  my  feet ;  the  pine  trees,  whose  green  tassels 
overhung  the  bank,  piled  up  on  one  hand  in  deep  shadowed 
terraces  till  they  mixed  with  the  red  glow  on  the  farthest  bare 
hill-tops,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thousand  pink  and  white 
flowers  of  the  rank,  fresh  herbage  growing  along  the  pasture  edges, 
filling  the  air  with  pleasant  smells.  Surely  an  exuberance  of  fancy 
might  be  permitted  to  the  enthusiastic  fisherman  under  such 
circumstances,  I  thought,  as,  rod  in  hand,  I  saw  the  sun  get  up 
and  hang  every  spruce  twig  and  hemlock  bough  with  chains  of  elfin 
beads  where  the  moisture  glittered  red  and  blue  on  the  spiders' 
webs,  and  each  leaf  poured  more  of  the  same  brilliant  but  unsub- 
stantial jewellery  upon  the  grateful  and  fragrant  earth  as  I  brushed 
by.  The  stints  whistled  gaily  as  they  ran  after  the  water-flies  on 
the  sandy  margin,  the  buzzards  were  calling  to  each  other  from 
the  sky  far  overhead,  and  presently  the  mist  lifted,  the  day 
brightened,  and  I  found  myself  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  log 
cottage,  nestling  on  the  very  shores  of  the  lake,  where  I  was  to  get 
a  boatman. 

Old  Turgilson  met  me  at  the  end  of  his  grass-plot,  and  forth- 
with introduced  ine  to  his  son  Canute,,  a  yellow-haired,  good- 
looking  young  man,  who  extended  his  hand  in  silence,  for  we  all 
shake  hands  in  Norway  ;  and  then  a  minute  after  Turgilson  turned 
towards  an  equally  handsome  young  woman   who  was  coming 
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dowD  from  the  cottage  with  a  hait-pail  and  landing  net  in  her 
liand,  and  added :  '  And  this  is  Gunhild,  of  Tvedestrand,  who  is  to 
marry  my  son  in  a  month  or  two,  if  the  hay  harvest  turns  out  well 
with  us.  She  will  go  with  you ;  for  though  Canute  knows  where 
the  fish  are  and  is  good  at  the  oars,  no  one  on  earth  but  Gunhild 
can  get  a  word  out  of  him.' 

I  was  very  willing;  so  Canute  the  taciturn,  the  charming 
bride-elect  and  myself  went  down  to  the  landing-stage,  where  we 
found  ready  moored,  not  a  boat,  for  there  were  none  on  the  lake, 
but  aa  rustic  and  picturesque  looking  &  raft  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  The  prehistoric  vessel  was  constructed  of  half  a  dozen 
untrimmed  pine  logs  placed  side  by  side  and  kept  together  by 
cross-pieces  fastened  by  wooden  pins.  It  was  about  fourteen  feet 
long  by  five  or  six  wide.  At  one  end  rested  a  log  bench  for  the 
rower,  faced  by  rowlock  pegs  of  rough  fir-wood,  bound  together 
by  willow  twigs,  while  lower  down  there  was  a  promising  canvas 
sack  for  the  fish  we  might  catch,  highly  suggestive  in  its  dimensions 
of  a  good  take,  kept  up  and  open  by  four  sticks  driven  into  the 
logs.  Lastly,  facing  the  stem,  if  so  nautical  a  term  may  be  used 
for  the  extremely  unpretentious  termination  of  our  ship,  a  broad 
seat  of  deep  heather  had  been  spread  for  me. 

On  this  primitive  craft  we  embarked  and  pushed  off,  Canute 
going  forward  to  the  oars,  the  affianced  one  (who  had  already 
shown  an  ability  to  make  up,  with  something  over,  all  conversa- 
tional deficiencies  that  the_  Norwegian's  silence  might  inflict  upon 
me)  sitting  at  his  feet,  and  myself  occupying  the  foresaid  seat  of 
honour.  It  was  necessary  to  row  up  the  lake  a  mile  or  so  before 
reaching  the  best  place  for  a  big  bag,  and  our  raft  not  being  con- 
structed for  racing,  this  mile  took  as  much  time  as  five  might 
otherwise  have  done.  But  what  did  that  matter?  Already  the 
enjoyment  of  the  day  had  begun.  We  floated  along  in  the  easiest, 
most  leisurely  way,  with  the  thinnest  streak  of  silver  marking  our 
wake  across  the  smooth  surface  of  the  water,  every  sound  about  us 
Arcadian  and  soothing,  from  the  tinkle  of  the  cattle  bells  to  the 
dip  of  the  oars.  Under  such  circumstances,  keen  fisherman 
though  I  was,  the  object  of  the  errand  was  almost  forgotten  in 
the  sleepy  charm  of  our  surroundings.  After  a  time  we  passed 
out  of  the  pastoral  country,  and  then,  as  the  big  pine-clad  motm- 
tains  closed  in  upon  ua  purple  and  stupendous  on  every  side, 
Canute's  bride-elect,  who  had  been  garrulous  as  a  magpie  hitherto, 
became  subdued,  and,  sitting  on  the  beechwood  bait-pail,  her  bare 
white  arms  encircling  her  knees,  she  began  to  sing,  in  the  softest, 
most  musical  strains,  an  old  Morse  ballad,  a  song  full  of  indefinite 
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poetry,  and  as  vaguely  expressive  o!  the  spirit  of  her  race  as  any 
song  could  be.  I  myself  was  stretched  luxuriously  upon  a 
heather  couch,  so  newly  plucked  from  the  mountain  side  that 
the  gloss  was  still  on  the  leaves  and  the  scent  of  yesterday 
evening  in  the  flowers,  while  overhead  the  smoke  of  my  pipe 
eddied  in  a  pale  blue  trail,  dropping  slowly  astern  as  the  slow 
methodical  dip  of  the  red-pine  oars  carried  us  forward ;  green 
islands,  birch  coppice,  and  narrow  yellow  beeches  where  the  little 
stints  ran  piping  in  and  out  of  the  roots  of  the  spruces,  and  grey 
rocks  slipped  by  alternately  as  quietly  as  the  fancies  of  a  well- 
ordered  dream. 

But  now  we  had  got  actually  under  the  sheer  faces  of  the  cliffs 
at  the  head  of  the  lake ;  the  green  pastures  were  out  of  sight 
round  the  last  bend.  Gunhild's  song  had  sank  down  into  a 
melancholy  little  rippling  murmur,  to  which  I  was  listening,  half 
turned  towards  her,  with  rapt  attention,  when  Canute,  either 
because  he  thought  we  were  getting  sentimental  down  at  our  end 
of  the  ship,  or  because  he  judged  the  fishing  grounds  were  actually 
reached,  suddenly  tapped  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  ostentatiously 
against  the  haft  of  his  oar,  and  implied  by  a  glance,  first  at  us  and 
then  at  the  water,  that  if  we  had  come  here  for  fishing,  this  would 
be  a  good  place  to  begin.  I  started  up  at  once,  feeling  my  lotus- 
eating  was  rebuked  by  his  silent  reproof,  and  began  at  once  to 
put  a  rod  together.  And  I  knew  instinctively  as  I  did  so  the 
Norwegian  was  right — this  was  an  ideal  spot  for  big  fish.  On 
one  hand  the  hills  rose  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water  like  tall 
walls,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  never  an  object  to 
break  their  smooth  surface,  but  here  and  there  a  narrow  rock-shelf 
with  a  knot  of  withered  knot-grass  hanging  from  it,  or  a  stunted 
fir  which,  growing  from  some  cleft,  afforded  a  scanty  nesting-place 
for  the  blue  hawks  that  flitted  incessantly  to  and  fro  across  them. 
On  the  other  hand — over  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  smooth, 
black  water — it  was  the  same ;  high  rocky  buttresses  rising  straight 
up  to  the  strip  of  blue  sky  above  looking  all  the  brighter  for  their 
darkness.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  wide  mouth  of  a  gorge  that  narrowed 
up  to  where,  tlu'ough  a  cleft  in  the  hills,  a  river  was  coming  down 
rough  and  tumbling  in  a  succession  of  cascades  into  the  deep  waters 
of  the  lake. 

As  Canute  ceased  rowing  and  bent  over  the  handles  of  his 
oars  to  refill  his  pipe  and  supervise  our  efforts,  we  could  already 
hear  the  hiss  and  rumble  of  the  big  stream  as  it  plunged  down  its 
rocky  staircase  into  the  pool  below,  while  a  few  bubbles,  or  now 
and  then  a  patch  of  foam,  the  scattered  remnant  of  the  white 
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sheet  that  lay  higher  up,  floated  by  us.  The  very  place,  I 
thought,  tor  a  big  ferox,  and  made  all  haste  with  my  tackle. 
But  quick  as  I  was  Gunhild  got  out  a  line  first !  In  truth  hers 
was  a  simple  contrivance.  There  was  neither  rod  nor  winch  to 
it ;  the  line  of  strong  undressed  hemp  was  coiled  up  on  a  wooden 
winder  that  turned  on  a  pivot  through  its  centre  exactly  on  the 
principle  of  the  reel  with  which  a  gardener  lays  out  his  potato 
rows.  The  point  of  the  pivot  the  lady  of  the  green  velvet  bodice 
had  jammed  down  into  the  crack  between  two  fir  logs,  and  now 
she  proceeded  to  unwind  about  thirty  yards  of  her  rustic  tackle, 
coiling  it  neatly  as  it  fell,  and  threading  on  to  the  bait  end  two 
pistol  bullets,  held  in  their  places  by  knots,  by  way  of  weights. 
Below  the  bullets  were  a  couple  of  brass  swivels  that  might 
themselves  have  served  to  sink  any  ordinary  line,  while  lower 
down  still  came  three  yards  of  loosely  woven  silk  line,  dyed  —and 
here  at  least  the  tackle  was  excellently  scientific — to  the  very  hue 
and  tint  of  the  long  trails  of  lake  weed  which  occasionally  floated 
by  us.  Next  Gunhild  plunged  her  white  hand  into  the  bait  tube, 
and  after  a  momentary  splash  and  struggle  produced  a  fair-sized 
troutlet — alas!  for  the  feelings  of  the  strict  'preserver'— which  she 
fastened  on  secundum  artem ;  a  flourish  of  the  white  arms,  a 
swift  twist  of  the  line,  the  bait  had  sped  out  twenty  yards 
astern  of  us,  and  was  sinking  far  into  the  blue  depths  before  I  had. 
got  my  own  line  on  the  rod. 

As  soon  as  we  were  both  at  work,  '  'Knute,'  as  the  lady 
affectionately  called  him,  proceeded  to  row  again  very  leisurely, 
dipping  his  long  red-fir  poles  silently  into  the  deep  green  water, 
and  taking  us  stealthily  along  so  close  under  the  cliffs  that  tlie 
young  woman,  who  was  fishing  on  the  inner  side  of  the  raft  and 
kept  drawing  the  line  forward  through  her  fingers  and  letting  it 
sink  back  again,  as  yon  may  otien  see  an  experienced  whiting 
fisherman  do  off  the  English  coast,  seemed  in  constant  danger  of 
scraping  her  charming  knuckles  against  the  grey  sides  of  the 
cliffs.  We  floated  along  like  this  for  some  way  in  a  silence  only 
broken  by  the  distant  rumble  of  the  faDs  ahead,  or  the  shrill  cries 
of  the  hawks  as  they  looked  down  on  as  from  their  breeding 
places,  when  presently  there  was  a  sharp  '  Ah  ! '  from  the  girl, 
a  twitch  of  her  supple  wrist,  and  away  flashed  the  line  into  the 
blue  depth.  With  skill  and  coolness  she  humoured  the  fish,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  won  first  blood  of  the  day  by  bringing  her 
victim  splashing  to  the  surface,  the  phlegmatic  man  at  the  bows 
handing  down  the  landing  net,  and  a  pretty  lake  trout  of  about 
two  pounds  was  safely  brought  on  board. 
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The  '  afBunced '  got  another  before  her  line  was  well  down 
again,  aud  meanwhile  I  had  heen  casting  and  spinning  my  own 
bait  in  orthodox  fashion  without  the  semblance  of  a  run.  This 
was  humiliating,  and  presently  I  bethought  me  of  the  infinitely 
heavier  weights  the  girl  was  using,  and  turning  to  her  asked, 
'  How  deep  is  it  here  ? '  By  way  of  answer  that  daughter  of  the 
Vikings  smiled  suggestively,  and  answered,  'How  high  is  this 
mountain  ? '  glancing  up  as  she  spoke  at  the  beetling  crags  above 
us,  on  whose  summit  a  couple  of  grazing  hill-sheep  were  scarcely 
more  than  two  white  dots.  I  guessed  her  meaning  at  once.  As 
high  as  those  tremendous  crags  were  above  us,  so  deep  was  the 
blue  water  below  that  gurgled  and  played  between  the  broad 
cracks  of  our  shaky  craft,  '  Then  I  am  fishing  far  above  where 
the  trout  lie  ? '     Whereon  Gunhild  laughed  and  said : 

'  It  is  not  for  us  to  instruct  such  as  the  Englishman,  but  all 
the  same  if  he  gave  us  leave  to  speak  and  wished  our  advice, 
then  we  should  say  it  would  take  one,  two,  three  even,  of  those 
little  weights  upon  his  line  to  reach  the  places  where  the  fish  are 
feeding.  So  1  let  me  weight  your  line  as  I  would  have  it,'  and  the 
girl,  thrusting  her  hand  into  the  pocket  of  her  blue  serge  skirt, 
produced  and  fixed  to  my  line  a  couple  of  weights  that  would 
have  made  a  fashionable  tackle-dealer  faint,  but  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  one  point  in  which  my  gear  had  been  deficient ;  and 
with  them  on  I  tried  again, 

Down  went  the  plummets  like  the  line  of  Hiawatha — down 
into  the  blue  profound ;  and  when  my  reel  was  half  empty  I 
checked  them,  and  was  beginning  to  give  the  telling  see-saw 
movement  which,  with  Gunhild's  tackle  at  least,  spun  the  bait 
and  beguiled  the  trout  lurking  in  the  twihght  shadows  of  the  cliff 
foot.  I  had  hardly  made  two  such  movements,  when  suddenly 
the  rod  top  bent  down  like  a  green  willow  twig,  and  the  line 
fairly  leapt  from  my  fingers  as  they  lay  lightly  across  it  by  the 
butt.  I  struck  cautiously,  and  during  the  next  five  minutes  of 
keen  excitement  had  ample  opportunity  of  admiring  the  splendid 
strength  and  courage  of  a  great  lake  trout.  Here  and  there  he 
rushed,  the  line  cutting  the  water  hke  a  knife  as  he  fiew  round  in 
the  impenetrable  blue  depths  fathoms  below  us.  Now  he  went 
down  like  a  stone  towEuds  the  bottomless  obscurity  of  that  great 
gulch  in  the  midst  of  which  we  floated — down  until  my  rod 
bent  into  something  like  half  a  circle,  and  I  trembled  for  the 
consequences.  Then  up  again  without  a  second's  warning,  so 
suddenly  that  the  reel,  work  as  it  would,  was  all  too  slow,  and  I 
had  to  take  line  in  with  my  hands  from  the  lowermost  lings. 
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And  there  he  was,  an  instant  after  he  had  been  far  under  us, 
flashing  and  plunging  on  the  surface  thirty  yards  away,  sending 
the  spray  in  glittering  showers  into  the  air,  and  churning  the 
water  into  a  white  pool  with  his  ample  tail —plunging  and 
splashing  in  savage  but  abortive  attempts  to  escape,  until  Gunhild 
screamed  louder  than  the  kestrels  overhead  with  pleasure  and 
excitement,  and  a  flush  of  Northman's  joy  tinged  even  the  bronze 
cheek  of  Canute  the  Silent. 

But  what  could  the  big  fish  do  in  snch  a  clear  waterway,  with 
no  handy  snag  or  rocks  to  tangle  the  line  upon  ?  The  great 
sweeping  circles  in  which  he  had  swum  at  first  grew  more  and 
more  constricted,  the  rushes  into  deep  water  more  and  more 
ineffective,  the  leaps  presently  merged  into  heavy  sullen  rolls  on 
the  surface — rolls  that  frosted  the  otherwise  unbroken  olive-green 
shadows  of  the  precipices  with  spreading  silver  stains — and  in 
twenty  minutes  he  came,  hke  Mishe-Nahma,  the  sturgeon  caught 
by  Hiawatha,  '  wavering  gleaming  slowly  upwards '  for  the  last 
time.  He  was  towed  to  the  edge  of  the  raft,  the  broad  landing 
net  slipped  under  bira,  there  was  a  brief  but  prodigious  struggle 
between  the  fish  and  the  Htbe  Norseman,  during  which  the  odds 
seemed  about  equal  as  to  which  of  the  two  was  more  likely  to  be 
transferred  to  the  native  element  of  the  other,  and  the  best  catch 
of  the  day,  as  handsome  a  trout  of  14  lbs.  as  could  be  wished  for, 
came  on  board.  Even  while  be  still  kicked  on  the  heather-strewn 
logs  Canute  subsided  back  to  his  oars,  only  taking  the  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth  for  an  instant  to  mutter  the  one  word  '  Good  ! '  But 
that  monosyllable  was  enough ;  our  triumph  was  complete,  and 
Gunhild  glanced  at  me  in  expressive  silence  as  much  as  to  say  : 
'  Did  you  bear  that  ?  There's  praise— there's  glory  for  you  ; 
'Knute  has  spoken  !  ' 

After  this  we  settled  dowTi  to  quiet,  steady  work,  running  fish 
after  fish,  none  quite  equalling  that  first  big  one  of  mine,  though 
there  were  several  such  as  well  might  have  made  the  everlasting 
fame  of  a  Thames  angler,  yet  all  of  them  good  fish — clean,  band- 
some,  and  possessed  of  an  extraordinary  valour  and  stubbornness 
matching  well  with  their  surroundings.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
record  every  one  of  these  catches  in  detail,  fascinating  as  the 
recital  is  to  the  enthusiastic  fisherman.  It  is  impossible  even  to 
dwell  upon  the  charm  of  the  silent  shadows  of  the  mountains  at 
noon  ;  of  the  sDsthetie  delight  of  watching  a  white  osprey — a  bird 
of  silver  against  the  black  background  of  the  crags  beyond — diving 
for  bis  dinner  as  we  lunched  in  a  little  patch  of  wild  raspberry 
bushes  ;  or,  lastly,  the  row  home  at  the  end  of  the  day  under  the 
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horseshoe  rim  of  the  falls,  with  the  breath  of  the  peat-Etained 
waters  cool  in  our  faces,  a  full  sack  of  trout  at  our  feet,  and  the 
swift  northern  evening  darkening  one  half  of  the  sky  before  the 
red  and  yellow  sunset  was  done  in  the  other  ! 

All  such  things  pertain  to  the  pleasure  of  the  angler  who 
penetrates  to  the  shores  of  these  free  Norwegian  mountain  pools, 
and  without  them  such  a  day,  to  my  mind  at  least,  would  lose 
the  hest  half  of  its  legitimate  delight. 


I     NORWEOIAN     PONY'S    I 
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BY  LADY  JEUNE 

The  outdoor  liie  of  women  in  these  days  is  an  evidence  of  the 
'  remarkable  change  which  they  have  undergone ;  for  now  with  much 
independence  and  perfect  equahty  they  often  meet  men  on  their 
own  ground,  and  meet  them  Buccessfully.  The  games  and 
recreations  in  which  they  participate  have  no  doubt  improved 
their  physical  condition ;  nowhere  do  we  see  better-grown, 
healthier,  or  more  beautiful  women  than  in  England,  and  their 
beauty  is  the  direct  result  of  their  sound,  robust  constitutions. 
In  no  country  save  ours  has  the  importajice  of  exercise  and  fresh 
air  been  fully  recognised.  There  is  no  doubt  walking,  driving, 
hunting,  and  the  outdoor  hfe  which  they  enjoy,  have  prodaced 
the  strong  and  healthy  mothers  of  England. 

The  new  form  of  amusement,  which  has  been  imported  from 
France,  is  remarkable  for  the  intensity  and  eagerness  with  which 
it  has  taken  possession  for  the  moment  of  all  classes  in  Eng- 
land, though,  like  lawn  tennis,  croquet,  and  other  pastimes,  its 
popularity  may  weaken  in  time.  Bicycling,  however,  has  in 
many  ways  great  advantages  over  every  other  exercise.  It 
enables  the  rider  to  cover  more  ground  with  less  fatigue,  and, 
with  a  good  machine,  to  acquire  an  extensive  knowledge  of  a 
given  district  which  is  otherwise  unattainable.  For  some  years 
the  constmction  of  the  bicycle  made  it  impossible  for  women  to 
ride  it ;  but  that  obstacle  has  now  been  removed — a  woman's 
bicycle  is  as  pretty  and  graceful  a  thing  as  can  be  seen,  and  light 
enough  to  prevent  her  from  feeling  fatigue.  We  can  easily 
recall  the  enjoyment  we  derived  from  riding  the  old-fashioned 
and  heavy  tricycle ;  but  it  cannot  compare  in  any  way  with  the 
delicious  sensation  one  experiences  in  going  rapidly  over  a  good 
toad  on  a  light  bicycle.    It  may  not  eqaal  the  delight  of  a  swift 
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gallop  over  a  good  grass  coontry  on  a  good  horse — for  that  is  the 
acme  of  healthy  pleasure — but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
less  costly  form  of  exercise.  It  has  always  been  the  fashion  in 
England  to  hold  up  one's  hands  in  horror  at  the  participation  of 
women  in  any  new  form  of  exercise  and  amusement  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  monopoly  of  men,  and  there  are  many  people 
who  still  object  to  the  bicycle  on  the  ground  of  its  being  nn- 
womanly,  ungraceful,  and  dangerous  to  health.  The  three  ob- 
jections are  legitimate  enough  in  their  way,  but  they  hold  good 
of  every  other  form  of  exercise  which  is  practised  to  excess,  or 
carried  out  in  unwomanly  style  or  costume.  Every  amusement 
in  which  women  participate  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  question 
whether  she  can  wear  her  ordinary  clothing,  or  whether  she  is 
obliged  to  don  masculine  attire.  The  bicycle  can  safely  and 
gracefully  be  ridden  in  a  skirt,  and  that  tact  at  once  disposes  of 
any  objection  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  unwomanly  amusement. 

The  first  diflBculty  to  be  surmounted  by  the  beginner  is  that 
of  learning  to  balance  properly,  and  the  supporting  arm  of  one's 
teacher  is  needed  for  some  days,  though  many  women  learn  very 
quickly.  The  best  support  is,  however,  given  by  the  teacher  holding 
the  saddle  firmly  behind,  and  after  a  very  few  lessons  the  assistance 
can  be  withdrawn  without  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil,  who  sails 
easily  away  entirely  unconscious  that  she  is  going  alone.  To 
everyone  the  great  difficulty  in  bicycling  is  getting  on  and  off.  The 
latter  is  more  easily  surmounted  than  the  former ;  for  very  soon  one 
descends  tantpis  que  mat,  and  the  consciousness  that  involuntary 
stopping  is  attended  with  disagreeable  consequences  makes  people 
cautious. 

Getting  on  is  at  first  a  terrible  difficulty,  and  one  indeed  often 
not  entirely  conquered  for  months.  In  the  case  of  most  women 
this  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  raise  the  right  treadle 
high  enough,  but  put  their  feet  on  it  when  it  is  too  low.  If  the 
treadle  is  high  enough,  the  effect  of  putting  the  foot  on  it,  and 
the  spring  which  this  occasions,  lifts  one  into  the  saddle,  and 
having  got  control  of  one  treadle,  it  is  easy  enough  to  catch  the 
other  as  it  comes  round.  The  great  point  to  be  avoided  in  getting 
on  the  bicycle,  and  in  all  the  early  stages  of  learning,  is  the  habit 
of  looking  on  the  ground.  To  fix  one's  eyes  on  some  distant  point, 
and  steer  for  it,  saves  one  endless  disagreeables,  and  teaches  the 
learner  to  master  the  feeling  of  nervousness  and  helplessness  which 
chiefly  possesses  her ;  and  it  also  destroys  the  irresistible  impulse 
which  every  neophyte  has  of  charging  every  vehicle  which  comes 
in  the  way.     It  should  always  be  remembered  that  holding  on  to 
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the  handles  as  if  for  grim  death  is  the  surest  way  of  bringing  the 
beginner  to  grief,  A  well-built  bicycle  wants  so  little  steering 
that  the  lightest  hold  is  necessary.  One  may  almost  say  of  a 
bicycle  as  of  a  horse,  that  it  has  a  '  light  mouth,'  which  should 
not  be  pulled  at,  and  a  good  machine  is  like  a  railway  engine, 
which  almost  seems  to  know  what  is  required  of  it,  and  becomes 
part  of  the  person  who  rides  or  drives  it. 

There  is  no  feeling  of  humiliation  greater  than,  when  struggling 
most  ungracefully  to  keep  your  balance,  to  be  compelled  to  givo 
it  up  and  fall  to  the  ground,  and  to  see  experts  fly  past  with  a 
smile  of  derision  or  pity  on  their  faces ;  but  the  compensating 
sensation  of  triumph  soon  arrives,  and  when  you  gaze  down  from 
your  place  of  security  on  those  who  are  suffering  as  you  were  so 
lately,  it  is  a  very  delicious  one.  I  do  not  beheve  it  Is  a  safe 
thing  for  a  woman  to  teach  herself  to  ride :  she  ought  to  have 
some  one  to  instruct  her  in  the  elementary  part  of  the  business ; 
for  women  may,  and  do,  injure  themselves  in  falling,  and,  above 
all,  in  falling  while  trying  to  mount.  If  a  few  lessons  do  not 
perfect  a  woman's  training,  they  teach  her  how  to  avoid  very 
obvious  difficulties,  and  therefore  I  should  always  recommend  a> 
teacher,  who  will  soomput  her  en  pays  de  conn aissance.  Women 
have  often  more  to  fear  in  bicycling  than  men,  because  they  arfe 
rash  from  ignorance  of  their  danger,  and  think  when  they  have 
mastered  the  initial  difficulties  that  they  are  experts.  A  very 
prevalent  practice  is  for  a  woman  to  learn  on  a  heavy  machine ;  it 
is  steadier,  can  be  pulled  about,  and  falls  with  less  chance  of 
being  smashed.  After  one  has  learnt,  a  light  machine  is  better, 
and  this  latter  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  more  easily 
pushed  when  one  is  not  nding  it.  There  is  no  waste  of  energy 
BO  superfluous  as  riding  a  machine  uphill.  Some  bicyclists  make 
it  a  point  of  honour  never  to  get  off,  and  the  fatigup,  waste  of 
tissue,  to  say  nothing  of  the  strain  they  undergo  in  riding  up  a 
steep  hill,  are  very  bad  for  them.  Most  women  are  content  with 
the  less  dignified  course  of  pushing  their  bicycles,  and  are  all 
the  fresher,  when  they  reach  the  summit,  from  having  brought 
another  set  of  muscles  into  play.  The  practice  of  going  downhill 
as  hard  as  possible  is  a  very  dangerous  one,  and  no  woman 
should  ever  take  her  feet  off  the  treadles  when  descending  a. 
declivity.  If  the  brake  fails,  as  it  may,  the  rider  is  absolutely 
helpless ;  she  must  come  to  grief,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  treadles 
over  the  brake  for  controlling  a  machine  is  now  becoming 
recognised. 

The  question  of  dress  enters  so  largely  into  the  enjoyment  of 
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bicycling  by  women  that  one  cannot  pass  it  by.  In  France 
women  have  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  have  adopted  a 
man's  costume  pure  and  simple ;  for  the  long  flaps  which  they 
wear  to  their  jackets  do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  knickerbockers 
and  gaiters  are  the  foundation  of  their  costume.  I  cannot 
see  in  what  way  knickerbockers  have  any  advantage  over  the 
short  well-cut  skirt,  as  the  latter  is  more  comfortable  and  grace- 
ful, and  in  no  way  interferes  with  one's  comfort  or  progress. 
There  is  no  doubt  to  some  minds  a  pleasure  and  excitement  in 
donning  the  dress  of  our  masters,  and  in  meeting  them  on  equal 
terms,  which  women  undoubtedly  do  in  bicycling ;  but  those  who 
do  this  lose  so  much  in  personal  appearance  and  charm  that  they 
might  well  be  contented  to  sacrifice  the  substance  for  the  shadow. 
No  woman  looks  well  in  male  attire  ;  if  women  did,  they  would 
not  have  waited  lor  many  centuries  before  they  took  to  wear- 
ing trousers.  Every  attempt  at  modifying  women's  clothes  to 
resemble  those  of  men  has  been  a  signal  failure.  A  woman  is 
not  made  to  wear  tight-fitting  apparel ;  when  she  puts  it  on  she 
at  once  becomes  ugly  and  misshapen. 

What  can  be  more  hideous  than  a  collection  of  women 
(standing  by  their  bicycles,  as  we  have  often  seen  them),  of  various 
sizes,  shapes,  and  weights,  in  the  drab  knickerbocker  suit  sur- 
mounted hy  the  drab  Tam  o'  Shanter  hat  ?  Even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  the  movement  of  the  legs  in 
bicycling  is  not  graceful,  and  the  figure  should  certainly  be  draped 
to  render  this  movement  as  little  apparent  as  possible.  Women 
clothed  like  men,  and  '  unashamed,'  with  their  figures  well  bent 
over  their  machines,  perspiring  at  every  pore,  their  hair  flowing 
in  the  breeze  (for  your  new  woman  bicyclist,  like  all  ardent  women, 
does  nothing  hy  halves),  present  as  ugly  and  as  ridiculous  a 
picture  as  one  can  imagine.  In  bicycling,  as  in  every  other 
amusement,  a  woman's  dress  should  be  as  quiet  and  unpretentious 
as  possible.  The  skirt  should  be  short  and  well  cut,  tight  at 
the  waist,  and  wide  at  the  bottom,  to  give  plenty  of  room  for  the 
action  of  the  feet ;  the  jacket  or  shirt  should  be  tight  and  well- 
fitting,  and  the  hat  of  such  a  nature  as  to  shade  the  face  from  the 
sun.  Many  people  prefer  shoes  to  boots.  I  confess  I  think  a  loose, 
high-fitting  boot  is  more  comfortable  and  gives  greater  support  to 
the  ankle ;  but  that  is  a  small  matter,  and  must  be  left  to  individual 
experience.  If  this  dress  or  something  like  it  is  worn,  if  a 
woman  has  a  light  machine,  sits  well  on  it,  is  never  too  high 
above  her  handles,  I  think — assuming  that  she  does  not  present 
undue  evidence  of  exertion — she  looks  aa  graceful  as  on  a  horse, 
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and  certainly  more  so  than  when  playing  lawn  tennis.  Very 
mnch  of  the  gracefulness  of  a  woman's  appearance  on  a  bicycle 
depends  on  her  seat  being  low ;  nothing  is  more  ungainly  than  to 
see  her  perched  on  a  high  seat,  obliged  to  bend  down  to  hold  her 
handles,  and  nothing  tends  more  to  make  her  stoop  and  spoil  her 
figure.  In  bioyoling  a  woman  should  aim  at  simplicity  in  dress, 
should  sit  low,  go  steadily,  and  she  will  enhance  her  own  pleasure 
and  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  her  appearance.  She  will  derive 
infinitely  more  gratification  and  healthy  amusement  from  doing 
what  she  can  in  a  womanly  way  than  by  aping  the  appearance 
and  the  style  of  men,  which  she  can  never  do  well. 

The  opponents  of  bicycling  who  object  to  it  on  other  grounds 
also  tell  us  that  it  is  bad  for  the  health  of  women,  who  may  per- 
,  manently  injure  their  constitutions  by  pursuing  it.  Every  form 
of  exercise  is  liable  to  injure  those  who  practise  it  if  it  is  carried 
to  excess,  and  bicycling  does  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  other 
outdoor  amusements ;  but  if  not  overdone  it  is  a  perfectly  healthy 
pastime.  There  is  no  necessity  for  women  to  race,  to  go  at  an 
ondoly  rapid  speed,  or  to  ride  their  machines  uphill ;  and  if  they 
forego  these  forbidden  pleasures,  they  may  bicycle  in  safety 
to  l^e  end  of  their  lives.  The  modem  machine  is  so  light  and 
well  designed  that  there  is  no  fatigue  in  riding  it  on  a  good 
road.  A  bicycle  is  now  being  constructed  with  springs  which 
prevent  jolting  and  shaking  altogether,  so  that  there  is  no  more 
discomfort  than  one  feels  in  riding  in  a  carnage  on  Cee  springs, 
nor  risk  of  an  accident,  if  the  rider  is  prudent ;  and  though 
medical  opinion  is  divided  as  to  advantages  or  drawbacks,  the 
balance  is  still  in  favour  of  the  cycle.  It  is  not  so  violent  a  form 
of  exercise  as  lawn  tennis  or  as  cricket,  nor  is  it  so  liable  to  be 
overdone.  Everything  connected  with  it  is  good  in  moderation, 
and  if  women  will  only  follow  the  obvious  rules  as  to  over-fatigue, 
they  need  not  fear  that  they  will  injure  themselves.  Every  new 
form  of  exercise  is  supposed  to  bring  its  attendant  malady,  and 
the  solemn  warnings  as  to  the  danger  which  women  ran  in  playing 
lawn  tennis  still  ring  in  our  ears ;  but  they  never  sounded  its 
death-kneU,  neither  will  they  destroy  the  bicycle. 

Some  women  cannot  bicycle  at  all,  and  experience  the  effects 
immediately  in  great  fatigue,  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  a  general 
feeling  of  lassitude.  These  are  warnings  that  should  not  be 
neglected.  The  only  danger  that  I  can  discern,  after  some  prac- 
tice, is  that  in  certain  cases  where  the  heart  is  weak  the  effort 
required  to  ride  any  great  distance  might  be  apt  to  strain  it,  and 
therefore  no  woman  should  undertake  long  jomneyH  without  first 
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consulting  her  doctor.  Modem  medical  treatment  is  becoming  so 
revolutionised  that  exercises  or  gymnastics  of  a  particular  kind 
are  prescribed  for  people  suffering  ii'oni  an  impaired  circulation  and 
weak  action  of  the  heart,  and  we  maj-  pei-chance  live  to  see  bicycling 
recommended  as  the  cure  for  heart  affections.  These,  however, 
are  only  speculations ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  know  of  no 
illness  or  deformity  attendant  on  bicycling.  Some  malady  may 
of  course  develop  itself ;  but  for  the  moment  we  may  ride  our 
little  iron  horse  in  perfect  security. 

The  distance  which  women  can  accomplish  on  a  bicycle  must 
be  left  to  the  individual.  I  cannot  see,  with  some  rest  during  the 
ride,  why  a  woman  should  not  do  her  fifty  miles  a  day.  Many 
women  ride  long  distances  in  hunting,  and  no  one  can  say  that 
bicycling  is  as  fatiguing,  for  you  can  regulate  your  pace  and 
distance — you  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  a  horse  with  rough  action, 
or  who  never  goes  out  of  an  amble  from  start  to  finish.  To 
women  who  live  in  the  country  the  bicycle  has  opened  up  new 
pleasures  and  enjoyments,  as  it  enables  them  to  get  about 
with  an  ease  and  freedom  hitherto  impossible ;  and  those  who 
live  in  London  may  now-  reach  the  country  expeditiously  and  in 
a  cheaper  way  than  the  railway  or  omnibus  provides.  The  craze 
for  bicycUng  among  the  '  upper  ten  '  will  die  like  other  crazes  of  a 
similar  kind,  and  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  popular  amusements, 
as  rinking  &c.  have  been  ;  but  I  believe  that  among  the  young 
women  engaged  in  shops,  and  doing  work  of  various  kinds  in 
London,  bicycling  will  increase,  and  that  they  will  largely  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  recreation  and  pleasure  which  it 
Eiffords.  The  difficulty  which  at  present  precludes  their  taking 
full  advantage  of  it  is  the  question  of  expense,  but  that  will  be 
overcome  in  time,  when  by  starting  bicycling  clubs  the  machines 
can  be  hired  or  bought  at  a  small  price.  We  were  wont  to 
abuse  and  objurgate  the  army  of  bicyclists  which  swarmed  down 
the  thoroughfares  on  Saturday  nights  and  Sunday  mornings  on 
their  way  to  fresh  fields,  cooler  air,  and  brighter  sunshine ;  but 
our  growls  and  imprecations  have  become  feebler  and  weaker  as 
we  taste  the  pleasure  our  pioneers  enjoyed. 
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SouE  years  ago,  riding  home  after  a  day's  hunting  with  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  I  noticed  how  closely  one  particular  hound 
stuck  to  the  heels  of  the  huntsman's  horse.  She  followed  as 
persistently  as  if  she  were  fastened  to  Lord  Worcester ;  and  after 
watching  her  thus  for  a  long  time  I  remarked  on  it  to  the  Master. 
'  Yes,'  he  replied,  '  she  always  does  it,  and,  a  curious  thing,  her 
mother  had  exactly  the  same  trick.'  This  example  of  heredity, 
fltrange  as  it  may  seem  to  many  who  have  not  investigated  the 
matter,  is  not  really  extraordinary.  When  Lord  Yarborough 
most  kindly  undertook  to  write  a  paper  about  '  Cub-hunting ' 
for  the  present  issue  of  this  Magazine,  I  specially  begged  him  to 
record  such  instances  of  inherited  characteristics  in  hounds  as 
occurred  to  him,  and  it  will  be  seen  the  Master  of  Brocklesby  gives 
a  precisely  similar  instance.  '  Singer,'  like  his  sire  '  Shiner,"  Lord 
Yarborough  states,  '  generally  travelled  in  one  place,  which  was 
near  the  huntsman's  horse;'  and  his  Lordship  gives  other 
examples  of  peculiarities  that  were  transmitted  from  parent  to 
offspring.  Lord  AVilloughbj'  de  Broke  has  been  good  enough  to 
send  me  an  admirable  paper  on  '  Fox-hunting,'  which  will  Ije 
pubhshed  in  the  next,  the  November,  number,  and  this  most 
distinguished  of  authorities  also  comments  on  the  same  subject. 
'  All  faults  are  hereditary,'  the  Master  of  the  Warwickshire  says ; 
'  they  must  be  stamped  out,  they  cannot  be  bred  out.' 


Of  course  much  the  same  thing  is  found  in  horses.  As  a  rule 
the  Galopins  are  excitable  ;  in  some  strains  of  blood  bad  temper 
comes  out  generation  after  generation,  but  of  these  it  will  be 
judicious  not  to  dwell  on  names,  as  I  do  not  want  to  depre- 
ciate any  animals.     Physical  details  as  well  as  dispositions  are 
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inherited,  just  as  sod  often  resembles  sire  in  men.  The  lop  ears 
of  the  Melboumes  are  apparently  ineradicable,  aB  are  the  delicate 
little  muzzles  of  the  Sweetmeats.  I  was  once  interested  in  one  of 
the  latter  breed  whose  mnzzle  would  have  gone  into  a  soda-water 
glass,  indeed  a  very  bad  horse  never  had  a  more  beautiful  Arabian 
head.  A  dozen  other  examples  might  be  cited,  none,  however, 
more  curious,  perhaps,  than  the  dark  marks  which  almost  in- 
variably appear  on  the  chestnut  quarters  of  descendants  of 
Stockwell — the  Emperor  of  Sires  as  he  was  called ;  and  even  in 
these  days,  when  St.  Simon  has  made  such  a  great  and  deserved 
reputation,  the  fame  of  Stockwell  should  not  be  forgotten.  Three 
Derby  vrinners^and  such  winners  ! — were  his  sons,  Blair  Athol, 
Ijord  Lyon,  and  Doncaster  ;  as  for  the  Leger,  when  will  it  ever 
be  the  case  again  that  in  eight  successive  years  no  fewer  than  six 
winners  of  the  great  race  on  the  Town  Moor  are  children  of  one 
sire? — as  was  the  case  between  1860  and  1867,  with  St.  Albans, 
Caller  Ou,  the  Marqpis  (here  Lord  Chfden  by  Newminster  in- 
tervened), Blair  Athol  (Gladiateur  by  Monarque  came  next). 
Lord  Lyon,  and  Achievement — and  a  little  later  Doncaster  was 
only  beaten  a  head.  But  1  am  off  the  hne  of  heredity,  bo  most 
pull  up. 


That  there  should  be  many  sportsmen  in  Parliament  is  inevit- 
able, seeing  how  few  Englishmen  are  without  a  love  for  sport  of 
some  kind  or  another  ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  the  number  of  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  some  special  line  is  greater 
than  usual  in  the  Parliament  lately  elected.  The  staid  and,  in 
some  cases,  evidently  not  altogether  unauthorised  biographical 
notices  of  successful  candidates  published  by  the  '  Times  '  prove 
that  not  a  few  were  proud  to  remind  their  constituents  of  past 
prowess  in  various  realms  of  sport.  Let  me  quote  a  few  exam- 
ples. Lyttelton,  Hon.  Alfred:  'As  a  cricketer  he  played  in 
the  Eton  eleven  for  four  years,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was 
captain,  and  at  Cambridge  also  for  four  years,  the  last  as  captain, 
while  he  kept  wicket  for  England  v.  Australia  at  the  Oval  in  1880 
and  1882,  and  for  England  at  Lords  and  the  Oval  in  1884,  He 
is  also  the  best  amateur  tennis  player  of  the  day.  In  1879  he 
won  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  match  for  his  University,  has 
thrice  carried  o£E  the  silver  medal  given  by  the  Marylebone  Club, 
and  upon  nearly  a  dozen  occasions  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
gold  medal.'  Kemp,  G.  ;  '  Is  a  well-known  cricketer,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Lancashire  County  Eleven  for  several  years,  and 
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represented  CsLmbridge  v.  Oxford  at  cricket  in  1885,  1886,  and 
1888,  also  at  lawn  tennis.'  M'Calmont,  Haeby  Leslie  Bldn- 
DELL :  '  Is  a  well-known  owner  of  racehorses,  including  the 
famous  Isinglass.'  Macdona,  John  Gumming  :  '  Is  well  known 
as  an  authority  on  dogs,  and,  together  with  Mr.  S.  E.  Shirley, 
was  originator  of  the  Kennel  Club ;  has  been  president  of  the 
Kennel  Club  from  its  commencement,  was  the  first  Englishman 
invited  by  the  Americans  to  act  as  judge  at  their  first  Inter- 
national Dog  Show.'  Knowles,  Lees  :  '  Was  president  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Athletic  Club,  1878.' 


My  friend  Mr.  H.  A.  Newton  points  out  to  me,  on  this  head, 
that  Mr.  Lyttelton  could  lead  eleven  legislators  into  the  field 
who  would  give  a  good  account  of  themselves ;  and  certainly  it  is 
80.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Kemp  already  mentioned  he  would  have 
Lord  Chelsea,  who,  as  an  Eton  boy,  played  a  man's  innings 
against  Harrow;  Mr.  C.  T.  Giles,  who  bowled  for  Harrow  in 
1868,  1869  ;  and  another  old  Harrovian,  Mr.  Walter  Long,  would 
represent  the  Cabinet.  'Golf  ia  not  agriculture,'  said  a  satirist, 
but  cricket  and  agriculture  are  closely  allied  in  the  person  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  sits  for  the  West  Derby  Division  of 
Liverpool.  Lord  Curzon,  too,  is  a  beautiful  bat  of  the  Eton  make ; 
and  Captain  Grice  Hutchinson,  Mr,  J.  A.  Pease,  Lord  Willoughby 
d'Eresby,  Mr.  Bromley  Davenport,  Mr.  B.  A.  Ward,  Mr.  Bruce 
Wentworth,  and,  from  among  the  veterans  in  the  cricket  sense  of 
the  term,  Sir  Joseph  Leese,  an  old  Cambridge  Blue,  and  Mr.  C.  T. 
Murdoch,  Colonel  Kenyon  Slaney,  and  Sir  E.  T,  Beid  would  all 
be  there  when  wanted.  Another  all-round  sportsman,  brilliant 
shot  with  rifle  and  with  gun,  an  old  Eton  long-leg,  at  present  the 
first  whip  of  the  largest  pack  on  record — Sir  William  Walrond — 
appropriately  as  teller  completes  the  tale. 


Mr.  A,  J.  Balfour  has  been  generally  given  the  credit  for  the 
boom  in  golf,  and  as  the  official  head  of  the  greatest  club,  is  leader 
of  the  links  as  well  as  leader  of  the  House.  Probably  on  that 
autumn  morning  when  he  had  to  start  the  season  by  driving  the 
first  ball  off  the  tee,  his  nerve  was  more  severely  tried  than  it  ever 
has  been  by  Parliamentary  pressure  or  Cabinet  crisis.  The 
golfing  contingent  in  the  House  is  great— e.g.  Mr.  John  Penn. 
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Mr.  G-raham  Murray,  Mr.  Henry  Tollemache— one  of  the  best 
all-round  sportsmen  in  the  House,  or  out  of  it — Mr.  Legh,  Mr. 
Finlay,  and  the  many  others  who  have  earned  fame  in  the  aonua] 
parliamentary  handicap  played  at  Tooting ;  nor  can  Mr.  Gum- 
ming Macdona,  an  experienced  golfer,  be  allowed,  in  spite  of  the 
claims  of  the  Kennel  Club,  to  go  drifting  as  a  derelict  entirely  to 
the  dogs.  Next  to  the  legal  profession  the  country  gentlemen  are 
the  largest  body  in  the  House,  and,  as  nearly  all  men  of  this  class 
shoot  or  hunt  or  have  been  known  to  do  one  or  the  othei,  hunt- 
ing and  shooting  have  so  many  representatives  that  it  would  be 
invidious  to  particularise.  Suppose,  however,  there  was  one  young 
member  of  Parliament  so  universally  popular  that  the  House 
placed  its  best  at  his  disposal,  what  a  season  he  would  have  I 


He  might  kill  an  imperial  grouse  from  off  Wemmergill 
with  the  member  for  Wimbledon,  the  best  of  Suffolk  part- 
ridges with  Captain  Pretyman,  pheasants  with  Mr.  M'Calmont 
at  Cheveley,  and  wild-fowl  with  Mr.  John  Scott-Montagu.  He 
could  make  a  grand  tour  of  deer-forests,  fishing  and  hunting 
boxes  of  the  best,  with  such  men  to  follow  as  Lord  Valentia,  Mr. 
Muntz,  Mr.  Elliot  Lees,  Mr.  Mildmay,  Mr.  Yerburgh,  and  would 
that  I  could  add  Mr,  J.  M.  Eichardsoii,  whose  defeat  all  good 
sportsmen  sincerely  deplore.  Mr.  Chaplin  would  undertake  his 
turf  education,  and  so  many  owners  would  '  tip '  him  winners 
that  he  would  inevitably  be  broke,  while  a  seat  on  a  coach  would 
always  be  an  offer  from  Sir  Jolm  Dickson-Poynder,  Sir  Frederick 
Seager-Hunt,  Mr.  Banbury,  or  Sir  Henrj-  Meysey  Thompson — 
provided  he  were  bimetallist.  After  Goodwood  he  could  recruit 
his  health  with  Mr.  John  Gretton  in  the  Solent  until  August  12 
came  round  again.  Trained  by  Sir  Eichard  Webster  as  a  runner, 
by  Sit  William  Hart-Dyke  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  racquet 
and  tennis  courts,  by  Mr.  Frank  Mildmay  or  Jlr.  J.  K.  D.  Wing- 
field  Digby  on  the  polo  field,  by  Mr.  Guy  Pym  or  Mr.  P.  M. 
Thornton  in  athletics,  by  Mr.  E.  M'Kenna,  bow  in  a  Cambridge 
eight,  in  rowing,  he  would  develop  into  a  brilliant  specimen  of 
our  best  home  production,  an  all-round  man.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  exhausted  the  subject — I  write  as  names  occur  to  me,  and 
no  doubt  many  other  sportsmen  should  be  included.  How  they 
must  one  and  all  bewail  the  absence  of  the  most  negative  sports- 
man of  the  late  House  !  Mr.  Alpheus  Cleophas  Morton,  a  gentle- 
man who  thought  that  pheasants  were  shot  with  a  pistol,  and  that 
horse-racing  was  '  indecent.' 
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I  have  been  unable  to  devote  any  space  90  tar  to  an  article  on 
boating  subjects,  but  to  make  up  for  the  omission  I  asked  my 
friend  Mr.  K.  C.  Lehmann  to  send  me  some  notes  on  the  sport 
on  which  he  is  so  great  an  authority,  and  he  has  most  kindly 
complied.  The  following  notes  on  boating  are  his.  He  says : 
The  rowing  season  is  now  over,  and  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
its  results.  On  a  review  of  the  racing  that  has  taken  place,  we 
are  entitled  to  say  that  the  English  style  of  amateur  rowing 
has  been  triumphantly  proved,  in  the  face  of  foreign  compe- 
tition, to  be  the  best.  That  is  the  chief,  as  it  is  the  most 
pleasant,  result  of  the  season's  contests.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  proved  that  University  oarsmanship  still  maintains  that 
position  of  supremacy  which  it  occupied  during  the  previous  four 
years;  and  in  the  third  place,  although  Cambridge  made  a  good 
show  from  Putney  to  M or t lake,  and  although  a  Cambridge 
college  crew,  in  the  enforced  absence  of  the  Leander  Club,  won 
the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  at  Henley,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
Oxford  rowing  has  proved  itself  on  the  whole  to  be  better  than 
that  of  Cambridge. 


I  take  the  question  of  English  against  American  rowing  first. 
The  Cornell  crew  row  in  a  style  which  is,  I  am  told,  peculiar  to 
that  University.  That  style  has  been,  so  to  speak,  invented  and 
patented  by  Rlr.  Charles  Courtney,  a  former  professional  sculler, 
who  now  coaches  the  Cornell  crews  and  controls  their  rowing. 
An  English  crew  attempts  to  get,  and  as  a  rule  succeeds  in 
getting,  speed  on  its  boat  by  the  combination  of  a  long  far- 
reaching  body-swing,  and  a  firm  unwavering  leg-drive  carried 
through  to  the  very  finish  of  the  stroke.  The  Cornell  oarsmen 
have  no  body-swing,  they  never  finish  out  a  stroke,  and  their 
blades,  instead  of  gripping  the  water  and  sweeping  through  it, 
merely  dabble  and  niggle.  A  good  English  crew,  rowing  at  the 
rate  of  forty  or  even  of  forty-two  strokes  to  the  minute,  will  always 
'  cover  its  spaces  '  by  two  or  three  feet.  At  the  rate  of  thirty-nine 
the  stroke  oar  of  Cornell  barely  reached  the  mark  made  by  No.  2 
on  the  previous  stroke.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  stroke  for 
stroke  the  Cornell  boat  moves  more  slowly  through  the  water 
than  an  English  boat ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  compete  in  pace 
■with  our  men,  the  Comellians  are  compelled  to  row  a  ridiculously 
fast  stroke,  the  result  of  which  is  absolutely  to  exhaust  them, 
while  our  own  men  remain  comparatively  fresh  and  vigorous. 
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For  the  unfortimate  resnit  of  their  meeting  with  Leander  the 
Cornell  crew  themselves  can  hardly  be  blamed.  It  is  their  system 
which  is  at  fault,  a  system  which  allows  a  professional  to  direct 
them  and  practically  places  their  sportsmanlike  honour  within 
his  keeping.  The  natural  impulse  of  eight  amateurs  after  such 
an  incident  as  took  place  at  Henley  would  be  to  offer  to  row  the 
race  again.  The  impulse  of  some  professionals  (and  amongst  this 
number  Mr.  Courtney  must  apparently  be  reckoned)  is  to  take 
advantage  of  everything,  to  insist  on  the  strict  letter  of  the  law, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  win  a  race.  Except  on  some  such  hypo- 
thesis as  this  it  is  quite  impossible  to  explain  why  Cornell  failed 
to  yield  to  the  efforts  that  were  made  by  some  of  their  own 
graduates  to  induce  them  to  row  the  beat  against  Leander  over 
again.  On  this  subject  I  need  say  no  more,  as  I  happen  to  know 
that  my  views  are  those  held  by  all  honourable  American 
amateurs. 


The  continued  supremacy  of  University  rowing  is  certainly 
curious.  Metropolitan  oarsmen  will  tell  you  that  bicycling,  golf, 
and  lawn  tennis  have  made  it  year  by  year  more  difficult  for  them 
to  command  a  supply  of  good  material.  At  the  Universities,  on 
the  other  hand,  rowing  still  occupies  in  every  college  and  in  the 
University  at  large  the  chief  position  amongst  sports.  The 
Thames  Kowing  Club,  which  was  organised  and  won  its  first  great 
victories  without  the  slightest  assistance  from  University  oarsmen, 
now  relies  in  no  small  measure  upon  Cambridge  men.  London 
has  stood  oat  longer  as  a  purely  metropolitan  club,  but  this  year 
the  two  chief  places  in  the  London  Bowing  Club  four  were 
occupied  by  Guy  and  Vivian  Nickalls,  two  Oxford  men,  Li  the 
interests  of  sport  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  shall  see  a 
metropolitan  eight  as  good  as  that  of  London  in  1890,  and  com- 
posed of  genuine  metropolitan  oarsmen. 


With  regard  to  next  year's  University  Boat-race  it  is  much 
too  early  to  express  any  but  a  very  guarded  opinion.  Of  last 
year's  eight  Cambridge  will  be  able  to  count  upon  the  services 
of  Bell,  Bonsey,  Duncanson,  Game,  and  Hope.  Adie  also  will 
probably  be  available.  This  contingent  of  old  Blues,  though 
not  brilliant,  is  fairly  good.  The  loss  of  Wauchope  is  almost 
irreparable,  as,  failing  him,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  a  stroke  is 
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to  come  from.  At  Oxford,  Cnun,  Eurnell,  Philips,  and  possibly 
Stretch,  will  tow  again.  This  would  seem  to  leave  Cambridge 
with  a  better  chance  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  Oxford 
there  are  two  seniors— C.  W.  N.  Graham  and  H.  Graham — both 
of  whom  rowed  in  the  Leander  eight,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
strong  importation  of  Eton  freshmen,  consisting  of  Gold,  Carr,  De 
Knoop,  Dmilop,  Pitman,  Willis,  and  Thornton.  All  these  have 
rowed  in  one  or  more  of  the  victorious  Eton  crews  at  the  last 
three  Henley  regattas.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  weight  of 
material  would  seem  to  incline  the  chances  in  favour  of  Oxford, 
who  will  have  in  Gold  one  of  the  very  beat  strokes  that  ever  came 
from  Eton. 


In  contrast  mth  the  mass  of  cricket  literature  and  journalism 
now  provided  for  us,  the  Mth  edition  of  '  The  Cricketer's  Manual ' 
by  '  Bat,'  published  in  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  has  an 
antiquarian  interest.  It  consists  of  110  pages,  and  no  fewer  than 
twenty-seven  of  them  are  devoted  to  what  may  be  called  a '  defence 
of  cricket,'  in  which  Juvenal,  the  busky  Dian,  Addison,  the 
Grecians,  the  Etruscans,  Boman  gladiators  (with,  of  course, 
certain  lines  from  '  Childe  Harold,'  ending  with  '  butchered  to 
make,'  Ac),  Mr.  Baron  Piatt,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  Mr.  Cobden, 
Albion's  fair  damsels,  and  the  Patron  Prince  jostle  each  other. 
Then  follows  a  history  in  twenty  pages,  and  the  '  elements '  in 
sixteen  pages. 


'  The  great  physical  reqiiirements  for  a  cricketer  are  a  quick 
eye,  an  active  limb,  a  manly  hearing,  and  a  tractable  temper.' 
'  No  person  who  is  thoroughly  stupid  will  ever  be  a  cricketer.' 
This  is  '  a  settled  point.'  The  remarks  respecting  bowling  are  as 
sound  now  as  then,  although  the  recommendation  of  '  a  high 
delivery  '  must  have  been  differently  interpreted  before  the  altera- 
tion of  Law  X.  '  Some  curiosities  of  cricket '  give  some  records 
long  since  passed  (745  is  given  as  an  unprecedented  total  in  a 
match),  but  an  innings  of  Surrey  against  Kent,  in  which  nine 
wickets  fell  for  nine  runs,  and  the  t^th  for  129,  is  probably  not 
to  be  beaten  as  a  curiosity.  This  edition  of  the  manual  does  not 
contain  '  the  statistical  tables  of  bowling,  batting,  and  wicket- 
keeping,'  which  had  previously  appeared,  the  principal  reason 
being  '  the  want  of  some  mode  of  classification.'     Biographical 
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sketches  of  Mynn  and  Fuller  Pilch,  then  forty-four  aud  forty- 
eight  years  old  respectively,  are  interesting  reading,  although  the 
eulogy  is  a  trifle  excessive.  A  '  table  of  the  principal  players ' 
contains  forty-six  names,  George  Parr  and  Wisden,  bom  in  1828, 
and  Caffyn  and  Lockyer  in  1826,  being  the  youngest.  Dr.  W. 
G.  Grace  may  have  played  with  all  of  these.  The  name  of  George 
Brockwell,  born  in  1811,  has  an  interest  of  its  own.  As  usual 
the  advertisements  are  as  well  worth  reading  as  the  book. 
W.  Houghton,  the  proprietor  of  the  Surrey  Cricket  Ground  and 
Tavern,  Kennington  Oval,  informs  his  customers  that  '  grand 
matches  will  be  played  every  Thursday  and  Friday  throughout 
the  season.' 


My  closing  words  for  the  present  number  are  of  necessity 
written  on  the  evening  of  the  St.  Leger.  The  race  will  be  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  the  sport  at  Doncaster  for  what  would 
have  been  the  poverty  of  the  field,  even  if  all  had  gone  well  with 
the  best  of  them,  and  for  the  way  in  which,  one  after  another,  the 
pick  of  a  bad  lot  came  to  grief.  Whittier  cracked  up  to  begin 
with  ;  then  rumours  arose  that  all  was  not  well  with  Raconteur, 
and  he  was  presently  struck  out.  Match  Maker's  friends  began  to 
grow  confident ;  but  a  few  days  before  the  race  John  Porter 
suddenly  became  anxious  about  his  charge.  When  racegoers 
assembled  at  Doncaster  the  way  seemed  cleared  for  Lord  Rose- 
bery  and  Sir  Visto ;  but  on  the  Leger  morning  a  whisper  ran 
ifeund  the  sale  paddocks,  where  sporting  Doncaster  spends  its 
mornings,  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Visto  had  hurt  himself — climbed 
into  his  manger  and  severely  knocked  his  knee.  Gradually  we 
learned  that  he  was  not  too  much  injured  to  run,  and,  after  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone  had  been  to  inspect  him, 
that,  though  the  knee  was  swollen,  there  was  reason  to  hope  it 
would  not  seriously  affect  him.  There  is  little  to  be  said  about 
the  race.  One  cannot  magnify  it  into  a  gallant  struggle  between 
good  animals.  Sir  Visto  gave  Telescope,  a  very  moderate  handi- 
cap horse  (more  than  two  stone  behind  several  of  his  year 
according  to  the  official  handieapper),  about  a  five-pound  beating. 
That  is  all.     It  was  in  truth  a  sorry  celebration  of  the  Leger. 
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FOX-HUNTING 

BY  LORD  WILLOUGHBY  DE  BROKE 

Thebe  are  certain  questions  and  arguments  which  continually 
crop  up  when  fox-hunting  is  discussed. 

'  Which  is  the  better  sport,  hunting  or  cricket  ? '  is  one  of 
these,  and  my  own  evasion  of  a  direct  verdict  is  the  answer  that 
it  is  lucky  they  do  not  clash.  The  Hon.  Robert  Lyttelton,  in 
a  chapter  on  cricket  in  the  'Badminton  Library,'  says  that  the 
fine  rider  on  a  good  horse  in  a  good  country  with  a  pack  of  hounds 
before  him  does  not  feel  so  supremely  content  with  the  world  and 
its  glorious  surroundings  as  a  batsman  well  set  in  a  first-class 
match.  But  probably  we  are  all  apt  to  settle  these  matters  from 
our  own  individual  point  of  view,  and  it  may  be  that  Mr,  E. 
Lyttelton  has  never  experienced  the  sensations  of  the  former 
sportsman,  however  often  he  may  have  been  in  the  position  of  the 
latter.  His  brother,  Mr.  Alfred,  has  done  both,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  his  reply  to  the  question  would  be  much  the  same  as 
mine. 

But  there  is  one  thing  in  which  all  will  agree  that  fox- 
hunting has  the  advantage.  Do  we,  with  the  one  solitary  ex- 
ception, Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  (who  seems  to  be  able  to  withstand  the 
onslaughts  of  time  with  the  same  ease  with  which  he  defies  those 
of  the  crack  bowlers  of  the  world),  find  anyone  who  can  play 
first-class  cricket  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his 
side  much  after  forty  ?    I  will  ask  those  who  sec  them  oftcner 
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than  I  do,  whether  having  passed  fifty  has  made  any  difference 
to  the  riding  to  hounds  of  men  like  Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson,  Mr. 
W.  Tailby,  the  champion  cricketer's  elder  brothers,  Mr.  Henry 
Baker,  Tom  Firr,  and,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  poor  dear  old 
Jones  of  the  Cheshire  ?  Mr.  P.  A.  Muntz,  Captain  A.  Smith, 
and  many  more  like  these,  might  also  be  instanced.  And  even  if 
nerve  goes,  and  jumping  has  to  be  given  up,  there  is  no  end  of 
enjoyment  to  be  had  out  of  fox-hunting  by  a  man  really  fond  of 
hounds,  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders. 

Another  vexed  question  is,  whether  our  hounds  are  as  gocd 
now  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago  ?  "We  actually  see  writers  trying 
to  prove  that  they  are  bred  too  n^uch  for  pace  and  necks  and 
shoulders,  to  the  detriment  of  the  great  essential,  nose.  As  I  write 
I  have  before  me  pictures  of  the  Warwickshire  Hounds  in  1800, 
1832,  and  1836,  under  Mr.  Corbet,  Mr.  Kussel,  and  Mr.  Granville. 
I  wish  the  Warwickshire  Hounds  of  the  present  day  had  necks 
and  shoulders  like  these!  There  is  nothing  in  the  make  and 
shape  of  these  ancestors  of  the  present  pack  to  prevent  their  going 
the  very  top  pace,  and  my  belief  is  that  in  those  days  hounds  ran 
harder  and  faster  than  they  do  now.  What  sort  of  hound  was 
bred  by  Will  Goodall,  father  of  the  late,  alas !  almost  equally 
celebrated  Pytchley  huntsman '?  Did  he  go  in  for  heavy- 
shouldered,  throaty  savages  such  as  critics  like  '  Thirty  Seasons ' 
would  have  us  breed  ?  I  have  often  heard  Mr.  George  Fox  and 
my  father  say  that  the  very  sight  of  a  bad- shouldered  hound  made 
Will  Goodall  ill ;  and  as  for  legs  and  feet,  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Wickstead  used  to  -say,  '  When  I  die,  bury  me  under  the  Belvoir 
£agB,  so  that  I  may  look  up  at  those  perfect  legs  and  feet.'  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Fox  and  any  houndmau  who  remembers  those  hounds 
will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  if  Will  Goodall  and  his  hounds 
could  be  brought  back  to  life  again,  and  taken  to  the  Peterborough 
Show,  they  would  indeed  sweep  the  board,  and  the  rest  of  us 
might  as  well  stop  at  home  for  any  chance  we  should  have  of 
taking  a  prize  against  them.  And  it  was  with  these,  most 
of  them  by  Brocklesby  'Eallywood,'  one  of  the  most  quaHty 
hounds  that  ever  hunted,  that  Goodall  showed  more  sport  than 
has  ever  been  seen  with  the  Belvoir  or  any  other  pack.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  most  annoying,  when  one  is  breeding  in  humble 
imitation  of  Mr.  Corbet,  Will  Goodall,  and  other  lights  of  the 
past,  to  be  attacked  by  anonymous  correspondents  in  newspapers, 
and  be  told  one  is  breeding  for  show  only,  did  not  one  remember 
that  an  experience  of  many  seasons  is  by  no  means  a  guarantee 
of  knowledge  ^'  and  that  most  likely  those  critics  who 
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go  home  and  '  crab '  the  performance  of  ft  pack  of  hounds,  would, 
if  asked,  be  unable  to  say  whether  it  was  the  dog  or  bitch  pack 
that  was  out  on  the  days  when  they  uttered  their  condemnation. 
I  take  it  that  there  are  more  good  packs  of  hounds  now  all  over 
the  country  than  existed  in  the  early  forties,  but  that  the  Belvoir, 
Brocklesby,  and  Lord  Henry  Bentinek's  of  those  days  were,  for 
looks  and  work,  ahead  of  anything  we  can  now  show. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  have  such  good  sport  as  in  those  times,  for 
the  most  obvious  reasons.  The  country  is  more  populated,  more 
nnderdrained,  more  cut  up  by  railways.  Just  look  at  the  desecration 
of  a  junction  at  '  John  of  Gaunt ' :  there  is  more  stock  in  the  fields 
in  the  winter,  owing  to  the  appreciation  of  the  price  of  straw ; 
crowds  of  people  from  towns,  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
fox-hunting,  swell  the  field  at  every  popular  fixture  in  the  Mid- 
lands, and  many  of  them  bring  their  sisters  and  their  cousins 
and  their  aunts,  to  the  detriment  of  sport  and  the  vexation  cf 
the  sorely  tried  farmers.  Countries  are  over-hunted,  fashionable 
coverts  drawn  so  often  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  good 
fox  in  them,  and  the  greatest  curse  of  all— mange  among  foxes — 
was  never  half  so  prevalent  as  it  is  now.  When  one  looks  at  all 
these  things,  and  then  at  the  so-called  huntsmen,  amateur  and 
professional,  who  try  to  hunt  hounds,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  wc 
do  not  have  sport,  hut  that  it  is  as  good  as  we  sometimes  find  it. 

Most  first  whips,  after  a  few  seasons  in  that  rank,  think  that 
they  ought  to  be  huntsmen,  and  if  they  happen  to  be  well  mounted 
by  their  masters,  and  are  fond  of  jumping  fences  and  showing  oflF, 
they  soon  get  the  field  to  think  so  too.  The  consequence  is  that 
Old  Tom  Castwell,  whose  kennel  management  is  perfection,  and 
who  brought  his  hounds  out  fit  to  run  for  a  man's  life,  is  voted 
slow,  and  superseded  by  young  Harry  Larkspur,  not  invariably 
to  the  improvement  of  sport  or  the  killing  of  foxes  after  runs. 
No  huntsman  can  kill  a  fox  by  himself,  however  hard  he  may 
ride.  Kennel  management  is  what  kills  the  foxes ;  and  it  a  pack 
of  hounds  in  hard  condition  cannot  kill  a  fox  by  themselves,  there 
are  very  few  huntsmen  who  can  kill  one  for  them. 

But  if  inexperienced  young  men  are  too  often  put  on  as 
professional  huntsmen,  what  shall  we  say  of  amateurs  ?  Nowa- 
days, everyone  who  can  blow  a  horn  or  jump  a  fence  without 
tumbling  off — and  in  some  cases  those  who  can  do  neither^think 
themselves  qualified  to  hunt  a  pack  of  hounds.  There  is  no 
reason  why,  if  he  will  stick  to  business  and  has  served  an  appren- 
ticeship, a  gentleman  should  not  be  as  good  as  a  professional 
huntsman ;  but  to  how  few  will   either  of   these  qualifications 
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apply !  A  friend  ol  mine  took  a  pack  in  the  Midlands,  and  decided 
to  hunt  them  himself.  He  had  never  seen  a  fox  hunted  in  his 
life  till  the  morning  before  he  began  cub-hunting,  when  he  adopted 
the  not  unwise  precaution  of  having  a  day  with  the  Belvoir  to 
see  how  Gillard  did  the  thing.  One  cannot  help  admiring  his 
pluck,  but  it  18  equally  impossible  to  help  feeling  pity  for  hia 
field.  Now,  if  he  had  taken  an  experienced  professional  as  hunts- 
man, and  watched  him  narrowly  for  tour  or  five  seasons,  in  all 
probability  he  would  not  have  given  up  keeping  hounds  in  disgust 
at  the  end  of  about  that  period.  A  man  must  stick  to  it,  and  give 
up  nearly  all  his  time  to  the  sport.  How  on  earth  a  gentlenian- 
himtsman  who  goes  yachting,  racing,  fishing,  or  shooting  till  late 
in  the  autumn,  and  leaves  the  whole  management  of  affairs  to  his 
K  H.,  can  hope  to  succeed  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me. 
Hunting  hounds  may  be  a  pleasant  tie,  but  it  is  a  tie  nevertheless, 
and  it  would  not  seem  to  fit  in  with  any  other  amusement,  except 
perhaps  a  little  cricket  in  the  summer.    One  must  take  the  rough 


with  the  smooth,  and  the  man  who  said  that  a  master  of  a  sub- 
scription pack  who  hunted  his  own  hounds  had  to  work  like  a 
horse  and  fare  like  an  ass  was  not  far  wrong. 

Doubtless    there    are   moments,    unfortunately   few   and    far 
between,  when  the  huntsman  derives  more  pleasure  from  the  sport 
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than  any  of  the  field  can  possibly  do.  When  the  run  has  lasted, 
say,  ten  minutes,  there  is  evidently  a  scent,  the  fox  seems  inclined 
to  go  straight,  the  huntsman  has  counted  his  hounds  and  made 
them  'all  on,'  and  the  run  is  in  fact  assured,  his  feelings  are 
simply  those  of  pure  unalloyed  delight.  What  does  he  care 
whether  he  is  in  front  or  behind  ?  Captain  Sabretasche  or  the 
Hon,  Crasher  (with  apologies  to  the  shade  of  poor  George  Whyte 
Melville  for  the  last-named)  must  be  in  front  or  nowhere;  but 
the  huntsman  sees  that  the  hounds  are  getting  rather  the  best  of 
those  two  never-say-dies,  and,  whether  he  is  riding  a  good  or  a 
bad  horse,  as  long  as  the  hounds  will  run  and  these  estimable 
individuals,  with  five  or  six  more  on  either  hand,  will  keep  riding 
at  one  another,  he  will  get  over  the  country  somehow ;  and  the 
hounds  do  not  look  like  wanting  his  assistance  for  at  least  thirty 
minutes  to  come,  if  at  all.  Even  if  the  fox  is  headed  they  will 
turn  with  him  now,  though  only  a  few  minutes  back,  before  they 
were  settled  down,  they  would  have  gone  a  field  over  the  line  if 
he  had  turned  short  after  going  through  a  hedge. 

And  now  let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  defending  huntsmen 
from  one  of  the  most  groundless  charges  ever  brought  against 
them— that  of  wishing  to  shp  their  field.  There  is  nothing  a 
huntsman  hates  more.  In  the  first  place,  if  he  does  it  he  cannot 
expect  his  field  to  stand  in  the  corner  he  has  put  them  in  and  trust 
him  again,  for  all  confidence  is  gone ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  field 
are  the  greatest  possible  help  to  him  in  sticking  to  his  hounds. 
It  is  much  easier  to  follow  than  to  lead.  I  never  saw  but  one 
huntsman  who,  I  think,  could  with  any  show  of  justice  be  accused 
of  a  predilection  for  leaving  his  field  behind.  That  was  Stephen 
Goodall,  huntsman  of  the  Kildare  and  the  Heythrop.  Always  a 
silent  man,  he  and  his  bounds  seemed  to  vanish  like  a  dream 
over  the  first  few  fields.  One  thing  was  certain,  however — he 
wanted  no  pioneers  but  his  hounds.  Wherever  they  went  he 
would  go.    And  what  sport  he  used  to  show ! 

I  was  very  much  amused  a  few  years  ago  at  an  incident 
which  occurred  at  Shuckburgh.  The  field  were  all  at  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  talking  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  with  a  strong  wind 
blowing  from  them  to  me  at  the  bottom.  Away  went  a  fox, 
that  the  pack  had  not  found,  in  front  of  my  horse,  doubtless 
having  been  disturbed  by  the  voices  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
up  above,  I  had  to  use  my  horn  pretty  freely  to  get  the  pack, 
amd  as  I  returned  it,  and  started  to  ride  after  them,  I  said  to  the 
second  whip,  '  You  will  bear  witness  that  I  blew  my  horn.'  The 
people  up  above  would  not  have  heard  if  I  had  fired  off  a 
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hundred-pound  cannon.  After  about  two  miles,  the  scent  being 
bad,  we  came  to  a  check,  and  when  easting  the  hounds  I  heard  : 

'  D n  the  fellow,  he  never  blew  his  horil ! '     '  Oh  t  he  slipped 

away  on  purpose — he  is  always  doing  it,'  was  the  rejoinder.  The 
speakers,  good  fellows  both  and  undeniable  thrusters,  little  knew 
how  I  had  wished  for  them  to  give  me  a  lead  over  perhaps  the 
atiffest  two  miles  in  England. 

But  let  us  take  the  other  side  of  the  picture— an  unlucky  day. 
The  huntsman  has  got  his  hounds  well  away  from  a  difficult 
Covert,  and  is  just  beginning  to  feel  a  trifle  less  anxious  and  to 
enjoy  things  a  little,  when — horror  of  horrors  ! — a  few  hundred 
yards  on  his  right  or  left,  he  sees  a  fox  going  in  ahnost  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  in  which  the  hounds  are  running.  At 
first  he  buoys  himself  up  with  the  hope,  which  he  only  too  well 
knows  to  be  false,  that  the  fox  he  has  seen  is  a  fresh  one.  A 
single  glance  at  the  pack  now  throwing  up  is  enough  to  dissipate 
this  hope — if,  indeed,  it  ever  really  existed.  On  looking  to  see 
the  cause,  he  becomes  aware  of  an  apparition  in  beautiful  boots 
and  breeches  on  a  faultlessly  shaped  hack  strugghng  with  the 
intricacies  of  a  bridle-gate  in  the  comer  of  the  next  field.  He 
would  be  more  than  human  if  he  did  not  ask  '  the  man  on  the 
cow '  what  on  earth  he  was  doiiig  there  ;  and  it  is  small  consola- 
tion to  get  the  reply,  '  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  sorry  I  headed  the 
fox,  but  I  started  late  for  the  meet,  and  lost  my  way.'  There  is 
nothing  for  it,  of  course,  but  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and 
follow  the  hounds  back  to  the  covert,  comforted  by  the  thought 
that  it  may  be  hours  before  a  fox  is  induced  to  leave,  and  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  coax  the  large  and  scattered  field  into  the 
narrow  and  satisfactory  hmits  within  which  they  were  confined 
before  the  fox  broke.  The  same  thing  sometimes  happens  at  an 
afternoon  draw ;  but  then  the  delinquent  is  more  often  than  not 
some  second  horseman,  sent  home  by  his  master,  who  thinks  it 
quite  excuse  enough  for  spoiling  everyone's  sport  to  say  that  he 
was  '  only  going  home.'  No  man  has  a  right  to  go  home,  or  to 
send  his  second  horseman  home,  till  the  fox  has  left  the  covert 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  doing  any  harm. 

"Whilst  on  the  subject  of  those  pests  to  fox-hunting,  seco-id 
horsemen,  I  would  say,  if  you  must  have  a  man  out  with  a  large 
luncheon  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  for  goodness*  sake  dress  him 
properly  in  livery !  Nowadays,  one  or  two  drops  of  rain  in  the 
morning  seem  quite  enough  to  send  the  master  out  in  some  such 
abomination  as  a  '  gabardine,'  and  the  servant  in  a  greasy  suit  of 
stable  clothes.     Well  may  farmers  say,  as  one  most  long-suffering 
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one  said  to  me  the  other  day,  '  You  bring  all  the  tag-rag  and  bob- 
tail of  England  over  my  land.'  He  would  not  have  minded  half 
80  much  if  the  field  had  been  properly  dressed.  Second  horsemen 
should  never  leave  roads  or  bridle-roads,  and  on  no  consideration 
whatever  should  they  be  allowed  to  jump.  The  best  thing  they 
can  do  ie  to  follow  the  master's  second  horseman. 

Which  is  the  best  way  for  a  huntsman,  amateur  or  professional, 
to  show  sport  ?  It  is  not  for  mortals  to  command  success, 
but  one  can  go  a  long  way  to  deserve  it  by  carefully  breeding 
hounds.  Never  breed  from  a  hound  of  either  sex  in  the  least  shy 
of  throwing  his  or  her  tongue.  A  mute  hound  is  like  a  drunken 
servant :  when  you  detect  the  fault,  you  may  be  certain  it  has 
been  committed  often  before.  A  mute  hound  may  run  in  the 
middle  of  the  pack  and  not  be  found  out  for  years,  but  the  moment 
he  rises  above  mediocrity  and  goes  to  the  head  his  detection  is 
certain,  and,  the  better  the  hound,  the  more  runs  he  will  spml.  ' 
Never  take  him  out  again ;  and  remember  that  muteness,  like 
babbling,  skirting,  and  indeed  all  faiults,  is  hereditary.  These  vices 
must  be  stamped  out ;  they  cannot  be  bred  out.  If  you  breed 
from  a  mute  dog  and  a  noisy  bitch,  most  likely  half  the  htter  will 
be  mute  and  the  other  half  noisy,  and  similar  faults  will  crop  up 
again  in  the  third  and  fourth  generations.  Next,  have  your  hounds 
fit  to  go,  if  anything,  on  the  light  side ;  feed  thick  and  feed  early, 
and  they  will  catch  an  afternoon  fox  for  you. 

80  much  has  been  written  by  greater  authorities  than  I  on 
hunting  a  fox  in  the  field  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to 
dwell  on  the  subject.  I  would,  however,  recommend  every 
huntsman  to  study  the  invaluable  little  work  by  the  late  Lord  H. 
Bentinck  on  Goodall's  system.  I  have  little  or  nothing  to  add 
to  it,  beyond  the  confirmation  of  points  that  have  come  within 
my  own  experience.  Always,  if  possible,  especially  in  cub- 
hunting,  let  your  hounds  find  their  fox  themselves,  and  do  not 
have  them  hallooed  to  him  over  a  ride.  Draw  your  large  covert 
up  wind,  your  small  ones  down.  If  the  covert  is  very  thick  and 
the  fox  breaks,  remember  that  the  hounds  which  come  out  first 
are  not  usually  the  best  ones ;  these  will  be  in  the  thick  of  the 
covert,  working  the  line,  and  it  is  most  unfair  to  leave  them 
behind.  If  you  do,  they  will  pay  you  out  the  next  time  by  not 
working  the  covert  so  well  for  you.  They  are  just  like  a  lot  of 
jockey-boys  at  the  starting-post.  The  secret  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Coventry's  great  success  is  that  the  lads  know  they  can  trust 
hira  never  to  leave  one  behind  who  is  doing  his  beet  to  obey 
orders.     It  is  a  good  plan,  especially  if  the  fox  has  gone  down- 
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wind,  to  get  up-wind  of  your  hounds,  blow  them  out  at  a  place 
where  the  fox  has  not  gone,  and  lay  them  on  together.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  in  human  nature  not  to  start  after  a  fox  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  make  much  difiference  to  the  way 
hounds  run  whether  they  start  one  minute  or  two  behind  him, 
and  a  few  seconds  spent — not  lost— in  giving  every  hound  a  fair 
start  are  saved  over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  a  run. 

If  you  let  one  or  two  hounds  get  two  fields'  start  it  will  spoil 
any  run,  however  good  the  scent.  If  a  fox  goes  away  np-v/ind,  of 
course  you  can  start  with  fewer  hounds.  Poor  Will  Goodall 
would  start  with  fewer  hounds  on  the  line  thj,n  anyone  I  ever 
saw,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  observe  how  his  little  bitches  threaded 
the  crowds  and  got  together  ;  but  I  used  to  think  that,  well  as  he 
always  did,  he  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  got  a  few  more 
hounds  together  before  he  started. 

The  first  check !  That  is  the  critical  moment ;  perhaps  after 
four  or  five  minutes  of  the  best.  More  foolish  things  are  done  at 
this  time  than  at  any  other.  I  saw  an  amateur  huntsman  on  one 
occasion  get  hold  of  his  hounds  and  go  on  casting  them  down- 
wind till  he  had  got  quite  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  the  spot 
where  they  threw  up  ;  so  far,  indeed,  that  he  never  came  back  to 
it  at  all,  but  concluded  to  try  for  another  fox  !  To  my  mind,  there 
is  only  one  thing  to  be  done.  Sit  still,  let  the  hounds  make  their 
own  cast,  and  try  to  keep  the  field  off  their  backs.  However 
mettlesome — nay,  wild — they  are,  and  no  matter  how  far  they  have 
overrun  it,  they  will  come  back  after  swinging  their  first  cast,  and 
vrill  be  sure  to  hit  it  off,  provided  there  are  no  horsemen  standing 
on  the  line,  smoking  cigars  and  describing  to  their  lady-friends 
the  awful  places  they  have  jumped.  I  have  proved  this  again  and 
again  when  cub-bunting.  If  there  is  no  field  out  the  hounds  are 
never  cast,  and  always  recover  the  line.  Of  course  the  check  may 
be  caused  by  sheep  or  cattle  or  manured  ground,  but  any  fool  can 
see  this.  My  advice,  therefore,  is  the  old  one,  'Let  'em  alone,' 
But  if  from  pressure  by  the  field  you  are  driven  to  make  a  cast, 
for  goodness'  sake  do  not  have  your  hounds  flogged  up  to  your 
heels  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  and  ride  on  yourself  in 
front  of  them  blowing  your  horn  at  regular  intervals.  No ;  let 
them  spread  and  use  their  intelligence,  and,  above  all  things,  keep 
them  in  front  of  you.  By  this  you  will  always  see  which  hound 
hits  the  scent  off  first,  and  you  will  soon  know  the  value  of  every 
hound  in  the  pack.     Do  not  use  your  horn  at  all  while  casting. 

On  mnning  towards  a  covert  some  huntsmen  are  fond  of 
ha»^  ''Ounds  stopped  before  going  into  it,  and  holding 
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them  round  it,  trusting  to  tlie  hunted  fox  having  gone  straight 
through.  I  do  not  hke  this.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  more 
Hkely  to  change  than  if  you  had  let  them  alone,  as  a  fox  in  the 
covert,  hearing  the  cry  of  hounds  coming  to  him,  will  most  likely  get 
on  his  legs  and  '  off  it,'  and  you  will  either  leave  your  hunted  fox 
behind,  or  find  two  lines  the  other  side  the  covert.     Besides,  if 
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the  hunted  fox  has  waited  in  the  covert,  the  field  will  follow  you 
all  round,  and  when  you  put  back  into  the  covert  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  the  hunted  one  to  break.  But  if  this  manoeuvre 
is  practised  a  whip  should  always  keep  an  eye  back,  or  the  hunted 
fox  may  slip  out  behind  while  the  huntsman  is  casting  forward. 
When  your  fox  is  sinking,  whether  in  or  out  of  covert,  again  'Let 
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'em  alone  ! '  but  if  in  covert  make  one  of  the  whips  keep  a  good 
look-out  back.  If  the  fox  keeps  straight  on,  his  fate  is  sealed — 
nothing  can  save  him ;  but  if  he  lies  down  and  doubles  back  very 
short  he  will  not  unlikely  be  lost,  especially  if  there  are  many 
others  about. 

"What  are  the  best  runs  I  have  seen  is  a  question  I  am  often 
asked.     I  will  mention  two,  one  long,  the  other  short  find  quick. 

The  former  took  place  on  Monday,  February  4,  1884.  The 
dog  pack  met  at  Wellesbourne,  by  no  means  a  favourite  meet,  in 
what  the  newspaper  reporters  call  '  dull  but  not  unpleasant 
weather.'  In  the  morning  we  had  a  run  of  an  hour  to  ground — 
not  much  of  a  riding  one,  but  a  very  severe  one  for  hounds  and 
hunt  horses.  There  was  evidently  a  capital  scent,  so  I  changed 
horses  and  edged  off  for  the  good  country.  About  two  o'clock 
a  fox  went  away  close  to  the  pack  from  a  covert  called  Poolfield 
Osiers.  We  ran  from  there  through  a  largish  covert  called 
Ichington  Holt,  through  which  the  hounds  almost  flew.  I  can 
see  old  '  Bavager '  now  breaking  covert  first  and  throwing  his 
beautiful  tongue  as  he  dashed  down  the  hedge.  On  they  ran 
nearly  to  the  Edge  Hills,  and  then  turned  down  the  vale  again, 
passing  near  Chesterton  Wood ;  but  before  we  got  there  my 
horse,  who  had  been  going  well  enough,  blundered  on  landing 
over  a  fence,  and  in  struggling  to  get  up  ruptured  himself 
internally  and  died  soon  after.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  the 
horse  I  had  been  riding  in  the  morning  and,  though,  he  was  far 
from  fresh,  he  was  better  than  a  dead  one.  I  kept  on  in  pursuit, 
in  every  field  passing  men  and  women  off  their  pumped-out 
horses,  wondering  how  they  were  to  get  home,  till  at  last,  on  the 
high  ground  above  Watergall,  I  could  see  the  hounds — which  I 
had  not  done  for  quite  an  hour — ^running  tor  Ladhroke.  Deter- 
mined not  to  kill  another  horse  I  got  off,  when,  oh,  joy !  I  heard 
the  voice  of  Jack  Boore  saying,  '  I  have  got  a  fresh  pony,  and 
here  is  the  old  horse.'  The  'old  horse'  was  the  second  whip's, 
with  my  good  friend  Spencer  Lucy's  groom  on  him.  I  may 
here,  perhaps,  explain  that  Lucy  had  asked  me  if  my  second 
whip,  Charley  Lowman  (now  huntsman  to  the  old  Berkeley), 
might  ride  a  four-year-old  of  his  for  half  an  hour. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  mount  old  '  Brocklesby '  and  get  to 
the  hounds,  who  had  thrown  up  in  a  ploughed  and  freshly  manured 
field.  Here  Jack  Boore  changed  his  pony  with  a  farmer  he  happened 
to  come  across,  and  his  fresh  mount  promptly  ran  away  with  him  , 
— a  new  experience  that  day.  However,  I  held  the  hounds  on  to 
the  hedgerow  where  the  fox  was  lying,  and  they  killed  him. 
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I  call  this  a  good  run,  because  the  hounds  ran  almost  without 
stopping  for  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  went  over  nearly 
twenty-five  miles  of  country,  touched  no  covert  except  Ichin^on 
Holt,  and  it  was  all  over  grass.    No  one  got  to  the  end  on  one 
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horse.     It  was  not  a  straight  run,  but  the  ring  was  quite  ten  miles 
in  diameter. 

The  short  run  was  in  the  evening,  from  Ladbroke  Gorse,  on 
February  2,  1881.  It  was  a  coldish  day,  with  a  hardish  frost 
overnight.  There  was  no  scent  in  the  morning,  but  when  we 
pat  into  Ladbroke  it  was  different,  and  the  bitches  made  the  frosty 
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air  ring  for  miles  &s  they  drove  at  their  (ox  through  the  thick  covert 
for  the  first  twenty  minutes.  The  evening  was  bitterly  cold,  and 
the  field  slunk  ofif  homewards  one  by  one,  saying  they  had  had  a 
wretched  day,  when  at  last  we  heard  Jack's  '  Forrard,  away  ! ' 

There  was  only  one  fox  in  the  covert  and  no  need  to  blow  the 
horn  or  halloo  any  more  ;  the  pack  was  out  and  a  field  off  before  we 
got  to  the  holloa ;  and  then  for  twenty-three  minutes  they  did 
run !  No  ridge  and  (urrow,  no  ploughed  field ;  and  every  fence, 
including  a  nice  sizeable  brook  halfway,  could  be  jumped  by 
twenty  horses  abreast.  The  fox  just  saved  his  life  by  getting 
into  a  sough  almost  in  view  of  the  pack  close  to  Calcutt  Spinney. 
Of  course  I  have  seen  better  runs  than  this,  but  as  a  ride  I  have 
never  seen  anything  so  good. 

It  is  curious  how  foxes  get  lost  at  times.  I  was  running  a 
fox  once,  and  heard  of  him  dead-beat  just  in  front  of  us  as  he 
entered  a  large  tract  of  arable  land,  near  Banbury,  which  is 
always  highly  manured  and  carries  little  or  no  scent.  The 
hounds  hunted  slowly  across  it,  and  apparently  marked  the  fox 
to  ground  in  a  drain  at  the  end  of  a  ditch.  The  only  thing 
against  that  was  that  the  drain  was  most  securely  stopped  by  a 
large  stone,  and  there  was  a  man  working  in  the  ditch  close  to  it 
who  said  he  had  not  seen  the  fox.  So  I  had  the  hounds  put  on 
to  me,  and  made  the  most  scientific  casts  in  every  direction ;  but  it 
ended  in  unbroken  silence  and  the  fox  being  given  up  as  lost.  It 
tiu:ned  out  afterwards  that  the  leg-weary  fox  had  come  creeping 
along  the  ditch  making  for  the  drain,  and  that  the  enterprising 
labourer  had  knocked  him  on  the  head  with  his  spade,  stuffed 
him  inside  the  drain,  and  stopped  the  mouth  with  a  stone.  He 
afterwards  sold  the  carcass  for  ten  shillings  in  Banbury. 

Once  I  hunted  a  tired  fox  into  Kagley  stable-yard,  and  the 
hounds  evinced  the  greatest  desire  to  get  on  the  roof,  which  some 
of  them  succeeded  in  doing  from  the  back.  I  called  them  off, 
tearing  lest  they  might  fall  into  the  yard  and  be  killed.  We 
heard  afterwards  that  the  fox  had  jumped  on  to  the  roof  and 
made  his  way  along  it  as  far  as  the  stable  clock,  among  the  works 
of  which  he  ensconced  himself.  He  gave  the  clockmaker  who 
came  a  few  hours  later  to  wind  it  up  a  rare  fright. 

I  could  go  on  with  reminiscences  of  runs  and  incidents  in 
fchem  for  pages,  but  I  will  conclude  with  one  more  told  me  by  Tom 
Firr.  The  Quom  Hounds  were  running  hard,  and  crossed  a  fair- 
sized  swollen  brook.  A  gentleman  rode  at  it  a  little  in  advance  of 
Tom  Firr,  but  his  horse  stopped  short  at  the  last  moment,  and 
shot  h'"      '  ~  his  head  into  the  water.     He  disappeared  for 
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a  moment,  and  then  put  hia  head  above  water  and  called  out 
'  Cuckoo,  Cuckoo ! '  Tom  Firr  was  never  able  to  find  out  his 
name,  but  thinks  it  the  finest  instance  ot  cheerfulness  under 
misfortune  he  ever  saw,  for  the  day  was  a  very  cold  one. 


How  long  is  hunting  to  go  on  ?  I  do  not  think,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  previously  stated,  that  we  shall  ever  have  sport  such  as  our 
fathers  had,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  in  most  countries  the  sport 
should  not  survive  for  an  indefinite  period,  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  farmers  in  other  hunts  are  worse  fellows  than  those  in  my 
own,  in  which  the  hounds  receive  the  heartiest  of  welcomes  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Treat  them  properly,  and  there  is  no  fear 
of  their  ever  becoming  enemies  of  hunting.  Times  are  bad 
enough,  goodness  knows ;  but  even  in  these  times  hunting-men 
can  do  a  good  deal  in  various  ways,  as,  for  instance,  by  promoting 
local  horse  shows,  both  of  cart-horses  and  hunters.  It  is  won- 
derful what  our  Hunt  Show  has  done  in  that  way.  It  not  only 
brings  farmers  and  hunting-men  together  to  spend  a  pleasant  day, 
but  since  its  establishment  I  notice  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure 
a  perceptible  increase  in  the  number  of  farmers  who  come  out 
hunting. 
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BY  SIB  HEKRY  POTTINGER,  BABT. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  design  in  writing  this  paper  to  act  as  guide 
to  the  sportsman,  and  to  indicate  the  most  likely  localities  for 
sport.  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  winged  game  of  Norway  and 
its  pursuit  as  comprehensively  as  the  limits  of  an  article  will 
allow,  and,  by  permission  of  the  editor,  to  devote  a  second  paper 
to  the  big  game.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  of  game 
which  the  country  annually  produces  and  exports  in  a  frozen 
state  to  the  European  market,  the  shooting  visitor  to  Norway 
must  be  moderate  in  his  expectations,  inasmuch  as  the  physical 
features  of  the  land  are  on  so  huge  a  scale  that  the  pursuit  of  the 
wild  creatures  which  are  often  sparsely  scattered  over  it  becomes 
at  times  ahuost  too  laborious  and  unproductive  for  enjoyment. 
The  great  output  is  gathered  from  many  thousand  square  miles 
of  wilderness,  in  small  instalments,  which  make  up  a  vast  total 
in  the  aggregate.  Moreover,  the  curse  of  Norway,  from  a  sports- 
man's point  of  view,  is  the  system  of  snaring,  by  which  the  game 
has  been  all  but  exterminated  over  large  and  once  prohfic  districts. 
A  merchant  who  farms,  or-  buys  up,  the  snared  birds  will 
occasionally  export  or  forward  to  the  capitals  more  in  a  single 
season  than  all  the  guns  in  Norway,  native  and  foreign,  can  kill 
in  three  or  four  years.  The  attention  of  the  Government  has, 
however,  been  lately  roused  to  the  fact  that  fresh  legislation  in 
this  direction  is  much  needed. 

The  chief  game-birds  of  Norway,  five  in  number,  are  all  of 
the  grouse  tribe,  one  belonging  essentially  to  the  higher  fjeld,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  lower  fjeld  and  forest.  Of  the  latter  I  must 
give  the  place  of  honour  to  the  '  Skor-Rj-pe,'  or  willow-grouse, 
assigning  it  prelation  even  over  its  gigantic  kinsman,  the  caper- 
cailzie, both  because  it  is  peculiarly  representative  of  the  North- 
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land,  and  because  from  its  ubiquity  it  is  the  bird  on  which  the 
shooter  will  have  to  depend,  as  a  rule,  for  sport.  Always  provided 
that  it  survives  the  persecution  of  the  local  gunner  or  snarer,  it 
will  thrive  more  or  less  wherever  the  ground  at  all  suits  it,  and 
this  means  in  many  places  wholly  dissimilar  in  character  of  soil 
and  vegetation.  Actual  cultivation  and  a  fortiori  any  approach 
to  high  fanning  it  shuns,  but  in  the  wilderness  or  half- wilderness 
it  is,  as  I  have  said,  almost  ubiquitous.  I  have  shot  the  bird  in 
the  depth  of  thick  woods,  in  low  brushwood  clothing  the  steep 
slopes  above,  on  the  bare  open  moors,  amongst  torrents  of  boulders 
below  the  crags,  in  the  smooth  grassy  clearings  and  rushy  meadows 
round  the  mountain  huts,  in  the  dense  thickets  of  dwarf  willow 
which  here  and  there  border  the  streams  and  fill  the  moist  dells, 
by  the  very  side  of  roads  skirting  lowland  lakes,  on  treeless 
expanses  of  flat  heather  level  with  the  sea.  To  its  habit  of 
occasionally,  or,  as  some  will  say,  frequently,  resorting  to  the 
willow,  especially  during  hot  weather,  it  owes  its  English  name ; 
but  I  have  myself  always  contended  that  its  proper  appellation  ia 


ROUND    THE    MOUNTAIN    HUTS    WHICH    BORDER    THE    STREAMS 

'  the  Birch-grouse,'  inasmuch  as,  however  capable  it  may  be  of 
accommodating  itself  cheerfully  to  circumstances,  or  however 
capricious  at  times  in  the  choice  of  a  residence,  the  birch-covert, 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  wood,  or  higher  up  of  a  thicket,  or 
KO.  IV.  VOL,  I.  G  G 
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higher  still  of  knee-deep  scrub,  is  emphatically  its  favoiirite 
haunt  and  chosen  home.  Hence  its  Norwegian  name  of  '  Skor- 
Rype,'  or  '  wood-grouse.'  In  some  parts  it  is  also  called  the 
'Dal-Rj^,'  or  'Dale-grouse,'  tor  the  simple  yet  exhaustive  reason 


NORWEGIAN     MOUNTAIN    HARE 

that,  fond  as  it  is  of  the  high  land,  it  also  condescends  to  the 
coppices  of  the  valley,  which  its  half-brother,  the  so-called  '  Fjeld- 
Bype '  (Lagopus  Alphia),  to  be  mentioned  later,  never  does.  The 
elevation  at  which  it  is  found  naturally  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  latitude.  In  the  extreme  south  of  Norway,  where  it  is,  how- 
ever, comparatively  rare,  it  must  always  be  sought  for  at  a  height 
of  not  less  than  several  hundred  feet ;  but  the  further  northward 
the  lower  its  range,  until  half-way  to  the  North-Cape  it  is  ae 
much  at  home  on  tracts  a  few  feet  above  sea-ievel  as  on  the 
crest  of  the  fjeld.  I  think,  however,  that  the  majority  of  sports- 
men who  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
bird  will  agree  that  their  most  satisfactory  reminiscences  of  it 
are  associated  wrth  the  uplands,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  half- 
sylvan,  half-moorland  region  intermediate  between  the  forest 
proper  and  that  vast  Alpine  desert,  the  true  '  high  fj'eld.'  The 
distinction  between  the  latter  and  the  fjeld  ordinary  is  one  never 
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to  be  forgotten  by  the  sportsman  in  Norway.  In  using  the  term 
satisfactory,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  only  the  satisfaction  which 
is  caused  by  much  expenditure  of  powder  and  shot  and  consequent 
big  bags,  but  also,  to  a  great  degree,  that  which  results  from 
congenial  and  continually  varied  surroundings,  with,  perhaps, 
some  blended  pride  of  the  mountain  pedestrian  over  difficulties 
conquered,  heights  attained,  glorious  air  inhaled,  splendid  prospects 
won.  The  fact  is,  as  all  Anglo-Scandinavians  are  aware,  that 
except  in  universally  magnificeut  breeding  seasons,  which  occur 
on  the  average  about  once  in  twelve  years,  and,  failing  these, 
except  in  a  few  choice  localities,  where  game  seems  to  abound  in 
all  seasons,  Norwegian  shooting  is  a  very  uncertain  pastime,  and 
is  at  times  even  prone  to  verge  upon  very  weary  work.  Having, 
then,  already  warned  the  sportsman  in  Norway  not  to  expect  too 
much,  I  would  now  counsel  him  to  school  himself  into  accepting 
habitually  from  Nature  whatever  compensation  she  is  disposed  to 
offer  for  poor  sport ;   and  if  he  be  only  a  wandering  gunner 


WHERE    NATURE    PROFFERS    CONSOLATION 

lighting  on  chance  places,  I  might  safely  guarantee  him  plenty  of 
practice  in  this  line.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  am  myself  persuaded 
that  Nature  is  constantly  trying  to  proffer  this  kind  of  consolation. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  she  fails  dismally,  and  that  in  others 
her  efforts  are  often  wilfnlly  scorned  and  rejected  by  thankless 
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and  discontented  man  ;  but  how  often,  for  those  who  love  or  try 
to  love  her,  can  she  on  occasion  exalt  the  commonplace  into  the 
admirable,  the  inconsiderable  into  the  ample !  The  aim  and 
most  satisfactory  issue  of  a  day's  shooting  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
bag  ;  but,  looking  back  through  many  years,  I  find  that  my  own 
memory  dwells  with  most  pleasure  on  those  particular  days  when 
weather,  scenery,  exercise,  and  sport  were  so  harmoniously  and 
indefinably  adjusted  and  balanced  as  to  form  a  perfect  whole, 
almost  irrespective  of  the  number  of  shots  fired  or  the  result  in 
game,  so  long  as  the  latter  was  sufficient  to  prevent  utter  dis- 
appointment. 

Methinks  I  hear  some  reader  exclaim,  like  the  unhappy 
Frenchman,  goaded  beyond  endurance  by  enthusiasts  in  scenery, 
and  forced  to  admire  against  his  will ;  '  Ab  !  vous  aimez  les 
beautes  de  la  Nature,  pour  moi,  je  les  abhor-r-re !  '  I  am  conscious 
that  my  sentiments  are  somewhat  unsuitable  to  the  present  age 
of  records,  when  field  sports  are  rapidly  becoming  mere  matters 
of  organisation  or  competitions  of  personal  skill,  and  when  a  man 
may  fairly  hesitate  to  confess  that  he  has  ever  taken  delight  in  an 
'  old  pottering  dog,'  or  a  daily  trudge  under  the  personal  burden 
of  a  game-bag ;  but,  hardened  as  I  am  by  a  long  course  of  perse- 
verance in  these  evil  practices,  and  assured  as  I  feel  of  the  sympathy 
of  some  few  contemporaries  of  the  old  type,  brethren  of  forest, 
fjeld  and  fjord,  I  shall  venture,  regardless  of  consequences,  to  air 
my  pet  theories  in  this  paper  whenever  I  see  the  chance. 

I  may  be  called  upon  to  curse ;  let  me  then  begin  by  blessing. 
The  finest  ryper  shooting  I  ever  met  with  in  Norway  was  in  the 
Lofoten  Isles,  where  it  is  stilt  at  its  best,  especially  on  the  island 
named  on  the  maps  Ulfo,  but  nowadays  more  generally  known  as 
Hadsel,  from  one  of  its  parishes.  This  is  essentially  a  birch  island, 
with  in  some  parts  unusually  extensive  willow  swamps  or  thickets ; 
and  seeing  what  an  enormous  stock  of  birds  it  holds,  the  latter 
fact  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  English  name  of  the  '  skor-rype.'  A  very  long  time  a^o  I 
shot  over  it  with  friends  tor  several  seasons,  and  never  have  I 
enjoyed  better  sport  under  more  delightful  circumstances.  Its 
scenery  is  enchantingly  varied  by  rounded  hilltops  bare  or  covered 
with  the  brushwood  so  beloved  of  the  ryper,  deep  gorges  and 
wooded  glens,  and  ranges  of  crag  cutting  the  sky  with  sharp 
jagged  edges;  while  from  the  high  ground  the  prospect  over  the 
fantastic  peaks  and  glaciers  of  the  neighbouring  islands  is  a  thing 
never  to  be  forgotten.  On  my  last  visit  the  arrangements  were 
luxurious.    We  had  grand  quarters  at  the  large  farm  of  Melbo, 
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a  French  cook — blessed  be  his  memory  ! — ponies  to  ride  to  our 
shooting-ground  and  to  carry  the  lunch  and  game  panniers,  plenty 
of  attendants  and  dogs.  The  island  had  been  carefully  divided 
into  twelve  beats,  on  every  one  of  which  fair,  and  on  some  splendid, 
sport  was  to  be  had.  But  of  all  these,  the  one  to  which  I  look 
back  with  most  affection  ia  Husby,  an  isolated  hill  that  in  my 
time  was  as  often  as  not  shot  over  by  a  single  gun,  because  we 
found  that  the  dense  brushwood  and  steep  slopes,  necessitating 
coutinual  ascent  and  descent,  and  change  of  position,  could  be 
more   satisfactorily  negotiated   by  one  shooter  than  by  two  or 


WHEN    THE    CLOUDS    STILL    LINGER    ON    THE    HILLS 

three  ;  with  a  single  dog  and  at  the  most  a  couple  of  beaters  he 
could  get  all  the  cream  of  the  sport.  Now  I  am  not  unsociable, 
but  I  look  back — ah  me  !  how  far  back  !— to  a  forty-brace  day  on 
Husby  as  one  of  my  choicest  experiences  with  the  gun,  mainly 
because  it  afforded  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  individual 
exertion,  for  working  the  dog  according  to  one's  own  fancy,  and 
for  infinite  variety  in  shots. 

The  whole  of  Ulfo  or  Hadsel  is,  I  rejoice  to  say,  still  in  the 
bands  of  Englishmen,  by  whom  it  is  strictly  preserved.  In  good 
seasons—  and  all  seasons  seem  good  there  —it  affords  grander  sport 
than  ever ;  from  hfteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  brace  of  willow- 
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grouse,  besides  blackgame,  bares,  and  sundries  killed  over  dogs, 
being  the  annual  b&g  for  a  couple  of  guns. 

There  !  that  is  a  sample  of  the  best  work  that  can  be  done  in 
Norway ;  almost  good  enough  tor  a  patent  three-Ioadered,  six- 
barrelled,  rapid  action,  quick-firing  gunner  of  the  most  modern 
type.  And  now  for  something  quite  different,  which  will  probably 
give  me  the  opportunity  I  desire  of  theorising,  certainly  of  intro- 
ducing the  grouse  next  on  my  list — blackgame. 

Once  u^Kin  a  time,  when  Manlius  was  consul,  the  kraken  still 
in  existence,  aod  the  tourist-steamer  not  yet  evolved,  I  and  my 
best  friends,  intent  on  ryper-shooting,  visited  in  the  same  autumn 
two  islands  off  the  western  coast  of  Norway  whereon  English 
sportsmen  bad  never  set  foot  before.  The  first  of  these  was  Froien, 
the  outermost  isle  of  the  Hilteren  group,  with  nothing  between  it 
and  Iceland  but  a  fringe  of  black  skerries  and  the  roll  of  .the  North- 
Atlantic  Sea.  On  reaching  this  then  remote  spot  in  a  herring-boat 
we  found  it,  as  we  expected,  covered  with  deep  heather,  and  for 
the  most  part  quite  flat,  nowhere  more  than  undulating.  It  may 
be  some  twenty  miles  long,  and  contained  at  that  date  within  its 
area  a  very  sparse  population,  with  not  a  single  road.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  engaged,  to  a  man,  in  netting  the  herrings  which  were 
swarming  from  the  outer  sea  into  the  narrow  inlets  of  the  island, 
and  to  a  woman,  or  I  might  say  to  a  child,  in  salting  the  fish 
down  into  thousands  of  barrels.  At  the  house  of  the  chief 
proprietor  of  the  fishery  we  found  good  quarters,  and  near  it  were 
certainly  a  few  trees,  but  I  cannot  remember  elsewhere  noticing 
anything  as  high  as  the  mast  of  a  fishing-boat.  Left  to  ourselves 
to  do  as  we  pleased,  we  shouldered  our  guns  and  game-bags,  and, 
with  the  dog,  went  eagerly  in  search  of  ryper.  I  need  not  describe 
in  detail  how  for  the  better  part  of  a  week  we  trudged  indefatigably 
imder  a  cloudless  sky  over  miles  of  heather,  finding  a  covey  here 
and  a  covey  there,  albeit  at  long  intervals,  and  bringing  to  bag 
from  ten  to  fifteen  brace  in  the  day.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we 
confessed  to  ourselves  that  our  venture  was  more  or  less  of  a 
fiasco.  And  why  ?  Neither  of  us  was  the  least  daunted  by  any 
amount  of  hard  walking,  nor  did  we  mind  the  heat ;  and  I  have 
the  most  positive  conviction,  based  on  experience,  that  had  we 
bagged  our  twenty  or  thirty  birds  anywhere  on  the  slopes  of  the 
forest  or  along  the  crest  of  the  fjeld  we  should — always  supposing 
the  shooting  to  be  fairly  blameless — have  been  more  than  satisfied : 
we  should  have  been  delighted  with  the  day  and  the  surroundings, 
and  the  general  order  of  things  terrestrial.  Whence,  then, 
our  disappointment   and  our  reluctance  to  take  the  gun  out 
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again  at  Froien  ?  For,  like  Maeldune  and  Jiia  men :  '  At 
length  we  began  to  be  weary,  to  sigh  and  to  stretch,  and  yawn  ' ; 
to  prefer  lounging  on  the  rocks  with  a  pipe,  and  watching  the 
natives  odoriterously  barreUing  herrings.  In  part  it  may  have 
been  that  we  had  expected  too  mnch,  but  beyond  a  doubt  the 
mainspring  of  our  discontent  was  the  character  of  the  scenery  : 
its  depressing  monotony  had  no  compensation  to  offer  for  indif- 
ferent sport.  After  a  while  the  great  sunburnt  tracts  of  heather, 
the  blue  water,  and  the  blue  sky,  so  agreeable  to  dream  of  in  the 
smoking-room  armchair,  or  amid  the  reek  and  roar  of  London, 
became  commonplace  and  wearisome.  The  landscape,  on  a  great 
scale,  had  notwithstanding  no  salient  features,  no  variety  ;  nothing 
to  prevent  the  mind  from  dwelling  on  the  disproportionate  scarcity 
of  game ;  and  when,  long  beat  after  long  beat,  the  fact  of  this 
scarcity  was  indisputably  established,  the  far-away  horizon  and 
the  superfluity  of  firmament  induced  hopelessness.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  for  the  sportsman  it  is  far  easier  to  go  on  hoping  in 
some  places  than  in  others,  and  so  avoid  the  proverbial  nausea  of 
the  heart. 

But  at  length  we  sailed  away,  and  after  devious  wanderings 
came  by  secluded  channels  to  the  inner  isle  of  Hkarso.  Then, 
indeed,  what  a  change  !  what  a  marvellous  reaction !  To  quote 
Maeldune  again,  '  0  bliss !  what  a  paradise  there  ! '  This  islet 
was  a  miracle  of  beauty.  About  one-third  the  size  of  Froien,  it 
exhibited  vrithin  its  limited  area  an  infinite  succession  of  the  most 
charming  scenes.  Natural  parks  of  rolling  grass-land  diversified 
with  woods,  thickets,  and  clumps  of  birch ;  slopes  and  knolls 
clothed  with  deepest  heather  and  crowned  with  stately  pine-trees ; 
sequestered  dells  choked  with  luxuriant  ferns  or  masses  of  tall 
juniper ;  long  ranges  of  perpendicular  limestone,  with  at  their  feei 
strange  caverns  and  labyrinths  of  piled-up  boulders  mantled  with 
deep  mosses  of  every  hue,  and  above  them  upland  meadows 
fragrant  with  beds  of  sweet-gale,  breezy  open  moors,  and  one 
highest  peak  whereon  to  sit  and  gaze  over  the  shadowy  gorges  of 
the  mainland,  or  seawards  over  a  sunlit  archipelago,  '  isle  beyond 
isle,  with  long  sea-lanes  betw.een,' 

At  Skarso  we  again  found  decent  quarters,  and  were  again  per- 
mitted by  the  then  unsophisticated  natives  to  go  where  we  pleased. 
Need  I  say  that  we  explored  this  fresh  land  alone  •*  resolved  that 
the  standard  of  our  pure  enjoyment  should  not  be  lowered  by  any 
alloy  of  hirehng  attendance.  Now,  as  regards  our  daily  bags,  the 
number  of  bead  was  just  about  the  same  as  in  Froien,  twenty  to 
thirty,  with  the  difference  that  the  birds  were  nearly  all  blackgame ; 
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coveys  of  ryper  we  stumbled  on  but  rarely.  Blackgame  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  rather  more  important  than  willow-grouse 
— they  are  certainly  heavier  to  carry,  if  that  is  any  argument ;  but 
this  slight  superiority,  which  many  will  refuse  to  admit,  could  not 
of  itself  account  for  the  immense  satisfaction  which  our  sport; 
gave  us.  The  broods  were  fairly  plentiful,  but,  being  young, 
inchned  to  run  and  then  to  he  like  stones  in  dense  covert  or  on 
the  warm  rock-ledges,  were  not  to  be  found  without  much  patience 
and  hard  work,  for  our  only  dog  was  a  hunting  Irish  retriever, 
perfect  in  her  way,  the  best  and  most  useful  dog  I  ever  had,  but,  of 
course,  without  the  range  of  a  setter.  The  latter,  indeed,  would 
have  been  all  but  useless,  except  on  the  open  ground  above. 
Dear  old  Eily  t  With  what  wonderful  sagacity  and  perseverance 
she  used  to  puzzle  out  her  game,  making  such  judicious  casts,  and 
scouring  back  on  her  tracks  to  pick  up  the  scent  when  she  was 
certain  of  it,  until  her  eloquent  ears  and  tail  proclaimed  that  the 
birds  were  close  ahead,  and  with  a  brief  halt  and  a  backward 
glance,  as  though  to  say,  '  I've  got  them,'  she  would  plunge  in 
and  work  the  brushwood  hke  a  whole  team  of  spaniels  condensed 
into  one.  Easy  gunning,  perhaps,  despite  the  often  thick  trees, 
but  the  very  essence  of  true  old-fashioned  sport;  unwatched, 
unkeepered,  unbeatered  birds  in  a  wild  land,  and  only  ourselves 
to  account  for  and  carry  them.  Occasionally,  too,  in  the  narrow 
ravines  where  the  pines  were  wedged  in  among  the  mossy  boulders 
and  the  rock  ledges  cropped  up  like  huge  walla,  we  had  to  keep 
Eily  at  heel  and  advance  cautiously  in  search  of  the  old  curly- 
tailed  blackcock  which  frequented  this  rather  sombre  region, 
together  with  a  few  capercailzie ;  but  of  this  giant  grouse,  whereof 
more  hereafter,  we  did  not  succeed  during  our  first  visit  in  bagging 
a  single  specimen. 

Beyond  all  this  was  the  fact  that  the  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ings rendered  the  sport  almost  a  secondary  consideration  ;  or,  to 
speak  more  truly,  the  balance  and  proportion  of  the  two  were 
perfect.  We  found  as  much  game  as  was  necessary  to  prevent 
disappointment,  and  killed  as  much  as  we  cared  to  carry  ;  and  the 
vrhole  time  —foolish  enthusiasts  as  some  may  think  us^we  were 
in  raptures  over  our  newly  discovered  Eden.  How  often,  heedless 
of  Eily  and  her  indefatigable  quest,  did  we  halt  to  admire  some 
exquisite  combination  of  '  rock  and  tree  and  falling  water,'  of  tarn 
and  crag  and  wooded  height !  bow  often  to  select  some  secluded 
lawn  of  dry,  sweet  grass  as  the  one  place  of  all  others  whereon  to 
btiild  our  log-hut ! 

Skarso,  moreover,  being  a  land  of  variety  and  limited  horizons, 
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was  also  a  land  of  undyiog  hope.  If  the  birds  were  not  here 
amongst  the  heather  and  boulders,  they  would  certainly  be  in  the 
next  ravine  amongst  the  jimiper  and  seedling  firs ;  if  not  below 
the  crag,  surely  then  in  the  scrub  on  the  top  of  it,  or  in  the 
stunted  birch  and  willow  on  the  edge  of  the  moor  beyond.  And 
side  by  side  with  this  imperishable  hope  there  was  always  some- 
thing fresh  to  admire. 

But  enough  of  Skarso ;  I  have  described  its  other  attractions 
elsewhere.  And  at  this  point  I  feel  impelled  to  observe  that  I 
have  written  so  much  about  Scandinavia  as  to  be  in  constant 
danger  and  dread  of  repeating  myself.  I  must  therefore  beg  the 
indulgence  of  readers  who  may  detect  in  this  paper,  possibly, 
Qagrant  instances  of  such  repetition  and  self-plagiarism,  even  as 
might  the  painters  apologise  who  year  after  year  exhibit  on  the 
Academy  walls,  with  small  variation,  their  favourite  subjects— the 
same  seascape,  the  same  landscape,  the  same  boats,  breakers, 
cornfields,  and  cows. 

And  concerning  blackgame  (cock,  Orhane ;  hen,  Orhone)  but 
a  few  words  more  will  suffice.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the 
woodlands  of  Scandinavia,  and  are,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  ought 
to  be,  a  conspicuous  feature  in  a  day's  forest  shooting.  Like 
willow-grouse,  they  are  not  partial  to  the  unrelieved  gloom  of  the 
pine-wood,  preferring  more  open  ground ;  the  old  clearings  es- 
pecially, where,  besides  the  birch,  raspberry-canes,  juniper,  stone- 
brambles,  whortle -bushes,  and  manifold  other  fruit-bearing  shrubs 
which  account  for  the  delicious  flavour  of  Norwegian  game,  have 
succeeded  the  felling  of  the  timber.  They  also  haunt  the  mai^ns 
of  the  tundras,  or  open  morasses,  where  tfiey  can  run  out  of  the 
wood  to  feed  or  bask  among  the  patches  of  heather  and  willow. 

In  similar  localities,  but  rarely  given  to  quitting  the  shelter  of 
the  trees,  we  find  the  beautiful  little  '  Hjerpe '  {Tetrao  Bonasia, 
hazel-hen,  gelinotte),  the  smallest  of  the  grouse  tribe,  with  flesh 
as  white  as  that  of  the  partridge.  Singularly  cunning  or  lucky 
must  he  indeed  be  who  finds  a  covey  of  these  birds  out  in  the 
open.  Directly  they  are  flushed  they  take  to  the  trees,  and  there 
sit  motionless,  uttering  at  times  a  faint  shrill  whistle,  which  often 
betrays  them.  For  unpractised  eyes  they  are  not  too  easy  to 
see.  I  recommend  the  sportsman  to  put  old-fashioned  scruples 
into  his  pocket,  and  shoot  these  birds  sitting  whenever  he  gets 
the  chance.  They  have  a  habit  of  darting  from  the  trees  on  his 
approach,  and  luring  him  on  a  long  way  into  the  wood  by  the 
sound  of  their  repeated  flight ;  for  they  seldom  fly  a  hundred  yards 
before  they  perch  again,  escaping  just  out  of  shot  as  the  too 
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eager  pursuer  comes  noisily  up.  On  the  wing  they  are  extra- 
ordinarily fast,  and  he  who  has  managed  to  kill  a  right  and  left 
at  hazel-hena  going  like  bullets  through  the  trees  may  fairly 
congratulate  himself  on  having  performed  a  pretty  and  not  too 
common  feat  with  the  gun.  The  birds  are  delicious  eating,  but 
their  flesh  is  too  delicate  to  bear  well  the  freezing  neceBsary  for 
export. 

And  now  I  come  to  that  feathered  Titan,  the  king  of  the 
forest  grouse,  the  Cock  of  the  Woods,  the  great  capercailzie 
(cock,  Tiur ;  hen,  Roi).  This  stupendous  Tetrao  is  also  distributed 
everywhere  throughout  Scandinavia,  and,  despite  the  fact  that 
every  man's  hand  is  against  him,  and  that  he  can  hardly  expect 
tio  escape  notice,  contrives  to  hold  his  own  fairly  well.  Regarded 
as  a  possible  addition  to  the  hag  during  a  day  in  the  forest,  I  can 
but  say  that  if  he  be  a  real  patriarch,  the  said  bag  must  be 
tolerably  roomy  to  contain  him,  and  the  bearer  thereof  not  im- 
patient under  burdens.  Well  do  I  remember  my  huge  joy — I 
was  young  then — at  killing  ray  first  cock  of  this  class,  as  he  flew 
over  my  head  from  a  low  cliff  under  which  I  happened  to  be 
passing — a  joy  somewhat  mitigated  even  then  by  having  to  carry 
him  several  miles  home.  During  the  daytime  the  patriarchal 
cailzie  usually  resorts  to  some  gloomy  ravine  strewn  with  boulders 
and  overhung  with  foliage,  or  to  the  silent  depths  of  the  primeval 
pine-wood,  where  the  sudden  beat  of  his  enormous  wings  as  he 
rises  through  the  branches  sounds  hke  the  flapping  of  a  ship's 
canvas.  From  these  fastnesses  he  issues  forth  at  early  mom  and 
just  before  dusk  to  feed  in  the  swamps  and  on  the  richly-berried 
knolls  of  the  clearings.  Very  stealthy  must  be  the  approach  ot 
the  sportsman  who  tries  to  get  a  shot,  for  at  the  slightest  alarm 
the  bird  runs  like  a  greyhound  through  the  undergrowth,  and 
seldom  rises,  if  indeed  he  rise  at  all,  until  well  out  of  shot.  With 
the  well-known  native  method  of  approaching  and  killing  him 
during  the  spring  'Lek,'  or  time  of  courtship,  when  for  some 
seconds  during  each  passionate  outburst  of  love-song  he  is  stone- 
blind  and  stone-deaf,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  old  hen  and 
the  young  birds  of  the  year  generally  keep  together  during  the 
first  six  weeks  of  the  shooting  season,  and  with  a  steady  dog 
accustomed  to  '  rode '  slowly  up  to  the  brood  when  scattered  at 
their  feed  in  comparatively  open  ground,  very  pretty  shooting 
may  be  had,  and  three  or  four  young  cocks  be  down  before  one 
is  gathered.  I  confess  that  in  fonner  years  I  did  not  always 
spare  hens,  but  I  do  so  now,  and  hope  that  all  English  sportsmen 
will.     It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  kill  twice,  in  the  forests 
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near  Christianaand,  the  rare  cross  between  the  blackcock  and 
capercailzie  hen  known  in  Norway  as  '  Babkelhane '  (Tetrao 
urogalloides) . 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of  the  fjeld-gronse  (Fjeld- 
Bype,  ptarmigan).  This  bird,  identical,  I  believe,  with  the  species 
found  in  Scotland,  is  probably,  taking  Norway  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  quite  as  numerous  as  the  willow-gronse,  which  are 
often  erroneously  called  ptarmigan  by  Norwegians,  especially  in 
the  advertisements  of  hotels  and  shootings  to  let.  It  always 
keeps  to  high  ground,  and,  until  late  in  the  autumn,  to  those 
grey  sohtudes  of  lichened  screes  and  weathered  crags  which  lie 
far  above  the  zone  of  the  birch  ;  where  the  alpine  ranunculus 
and  saxifrage  bloom  by  the  half-melted  snowdrift,  and  the  ear  is 
startled  amid  the  great  mountain  calm  by  the  scream  of  the  eagle 
or  the  raven's  metallic  croak.  And  to  this  region  of  impressive 
desolateness  must  the  sportsman,  as  a  rule,  climb  to  find  it ;  but 
when  late  in  the  autumn  snow  has  fallen  heavily,  it  descends  to 
the  lower  hills,  and  is  there  shot  and  snared  in  such  numbers 
that  he  who  would  then  buy  game  in  the  market  will  often  find 
that  ten  out  of  every  dozen  ryper  ofi'ered  for  sale  are  ptarmigan. 
At  such  a  time,  too,  these  birds,  which  otherwise  are  apt  to  run 
croaking  before  the  dog  for  long  distances,  not  seldom  become 
the  freest  of  flyers,  especially  in  wild  weather,  and  offer  grand 
shooting  to  a  party  of  guns  which  separates  and  keeps  driving 
the  pack  round  some  rocky  hill  on  which  it  has  established  itself, 
and  which  no  amount  of  shooting  will  induce  it  to  quit  altogether. 
The  birds  come  splendidly  overhead,  and  I  can  affirm  that  such 
sport  in  a  whistling  wind  with  heavy  snow-showers  will  be  found 
wild  enough  for  anyone. 

I  must  deal  briefly  with  the  wildfowl  and  minor  game-birds. 
Partridges  are  so  scarce  in  Norway,  and  of  such  local  occurrence, 
as  to  be  hardly  worth  noticing.  They  exist  in  some  of  the 
southern  provinces,  but  in  very  hard  winters  nearly  the  whole 
stock  perishes,  and  is  gradually  replenished  by  stragglers  from 
Sweden.  I  remember  once  observing  a  pair  of  birds  in  a  field 
by  the  side  of  the  railway  not  far  from  Trondhjem.  I  have  never 
been  offered  one  to  eat  or  seen  one  in  a  shop. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  me,  '  Is  there  not  excellent 
woodcock,  snipe,  or  duck  shooting  in  Norway  ? '  and  my  reply 
has  always  been  strongly  in  the  negative ;  that  is,  as  far  as  my 
own  experience  goes.  Inunense  numbers  of  woodcock  (Rygde)  of 
course  breed  in  the  country,  and  there  must  be,  I  suppose,  some 
localities  where  they  congregate  just  before   starting   on    their 
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migratory  flight ;  but  it  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with  them  at  such  a  time.  I  have  had  to  be  content  with  Boding 
during  ft  day's  shooting,  and  that  but  seldom,  two  or  three  broods, 
or  several  scattered  birds,  in  the  forests  where  they  were  bred. 
Once  only  do  I  recollect  meeting  with,  ic  the  Christiansand 
woods,  what  appeared  to  be  a  small  flight,  collected  in  a  limited 
area  of  scrub. 

As  with  the  woodcock,  so  with  the  snipe  (enkelt  Bekassin). 
The  forest  morasses  of  Norway  are  chiefly  composed  of  deep  moss 
and  matted  vegetation,  and  are  deficient  in  the  soil  which  affords 
nutrition  to  long-billed  birds  of  suction.  Here  and  there,  where 
a  margin  of  mad  has  collected  round  the  waterboles,  or  among 
the  tussocks  of  grass  and  rushes,  one  may  pick  up  an  occasional 
bird,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  real  approach  to  snipe-shooting, 
except  in  the  immense  boggy  flat  known  as  Jsederen,  which  lies 
on  the  coast  between  the  towns  of  Stavanger  and  Ekersund. 
There  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  whole  of  Norway  another 
tract  resembling  it.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  truly  ideal  snipe-ground, 
and  I  have  heard  legends  of  fifty  couple  or  more  of  both  single 
and  double  snipe  being  there  killed  by  a  single  gun  in  the  day. 
No  doubt  the  birds  must  at  times  assemble  there  in  their  thou- 
sands ;  but  it  was,  again,  never  my  good  luck  during  the  autumns 
1  spent  in  Jiederen  to  hit  off  the  exact  twenty-four  hours  when 
they  did  so.  From  a  book  written  a  good  many  years  ago  by  Herr 
Barth,  the  celebrated  Norwegian  sportsman,  naturalist,  and  crack 
shot,  I  found  to  my  comfort  that  his  experience  in  Jtederen  nearly 
coincided  with  mine.  He  had  at  times  fair  sport,  but  never  made 
anything  like  a  big  bag  of  real  snipe  ;  although  he  killed  a  large 
number  of  waders  or  shore-birds,  all  of  which  are  included  under 
the  Norwegian  term  '  Sneppe.'  These  also  abounded  in  my  time, 
together  with  large  flocks  of  golden  plover,  dotterel,  and  the  like. 

The  double  snipe,  mentioned  above  (Scolopax  major,  dobbelt 
Bekassin),  generally  called  in  England,  where  it  is  a  great  rarity, 
the  solitary  snipe,  perhaps  deserves  a  short  special  notice. 
Although  it  goes  down  at  night  to  feed  in  the  swamps,  it  does 
not,  during  the  daytime,  habitually  haunt  wet  places  like  the 
common  snipe,  or  at  all  events  prefers  the  drier  portions  of  the 
morasses,  lying  among  the  rough  coarse  grass.  In  some  districts 
— and  it  is  of  local  occurrence — I  have  often  flushed  it  like  a 
woodcock  from  the  brushwood.  It  frequently  breeds  on  the  up- 
lands, and  the  thickets  of  dwarf  willow  are  likely  places,  when 
not  too  damp,  wherein  to  find  the  young  birds.  This  snipe  was 
tolerably  common  in  the  island  of  Hadsel  before  mentioned — that 
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is,  we  could  kill  sometimes  a  dozen  and  more  in  a  day.  The  bird 
is  always  as  fat  as  a  landrail,  flies  more  heavily  than  the  common 
snipe,  and  is  the  most  succulent-eating  of  all  the  Scohpacida. 

In  the  same  district  of  Jsederen  I  also  met  with,  some  years 
ago,  the  best  wildfowl  shooting  I  have  seen  in  Norway.     During 


NEAR    WHERE    THE    WILD    DUCKS    BREED 

the  annual  occupation  of  the  country  by  British  sportsmen  the 
millions  of  ducks  which  it  produces  are  divided  amongst  its 
absolutely  innumerable  waters,  and  are  seldom  collected  any- 
where in  sufficient  numbers  to  afford  really  good  sport.  There  is 
scarcely  a  tarn  or  watercourse,  however  small,  but  possesses  its 
brood  or  two  of  some  species  of  wild-duck,  mallard,  wigeon,  teal, 
pintail,  pochard,  and  golden-eye  ;  and  the  sportsman  must,  as  a 
rule,  be  satisfied  with  picking  up  a  few  of  these  birds  in  a  long 
day's  ramble.  But  in  Jtederen  large  flocks  of  ducks,  bred  probably 
in  its  extensive  swamps,  used  in  old  days  to  assemble  late  in  the  . 
autumn  at  the  mouths  of  the  streams  which  run  through  that 
flat  region  into  the  open  seas  ;  and  my  friend  and  I  contrived  to 
get  a  considerable  number  of  shots  by  driving  the  fowl,  one  of  us 
making  the  attack  at  the  river-mouth,  and  the  other  posting 
himself  among  the  boulders  of  the  beach.  We  also  now  and  then 
had  tolerable  sport  in  the  swamps,  and  were  not  unsuccessful  in 
flight-shooting  at  dusk.  Despite  its  monotonous  flatness,  Jsederen 
is  a  very  interesting  region,  and  in  September  the  rendezvous  o£ 
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many  birds  just  before  migration.  It  is,  however,  impossible  for 
me  to  say  what  harm  may  have  been  done  by  the  army  of  local 
gunuerB  for  whom  of  late  years  the  railroad  between  Stavanger 
and  Ekersimd  has  made  the  district  easily  accessible.  I  fancy  it 
must  have  been  well  harried. 

Great  numbers  of  wild-geese,  bred  among  the  mountain  lakes, 
resort  late  in  the  autumn  to  the  reefs  and  inlets  of  the  islands  on 
the  west  coast,  such  as  Smolen,  Frosen,  and  the  Lofoten  group, 
and  afford  some  sport  to  the  patient  flight-shooter. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  by  making  an  earnest  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  sea-fowl,  including  eider-ducks,  which  frequent  the 
coast  of  Norway.  Few  of  these  are  fit  for  food,  and  none  of  the 
least  use  to  the  shooter,  unless  indeed  he  be  a  collector,  in  which 
case  he  certainly  has  a  right  to  a  few  specimens.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  eggs  are  in  many  cases  edible,  and,  together  with  their 
feathers  and  down,  of  great  value  to  the  natives.  Lastly,  but  by 
no  means  least,  the  presence  of  the  bird-host  adds  an  immense 
charm  to  the  scenery  of  the  coast.  Leave,  then,  the  killing  of  the 
sea-fowl  to  those  who  have  a  useful  object  in  it,  and  who  never 
do  it  wantonly. 


GREAT    OR    SOLITARY    SNIPE 
NO.  IV,  VOL.   I. 
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A  NIGHT'S  NETTING 

BY  THE    HON.  JOHN  SCOTT-MONTAGU,  M.P. 

Although  the  rod  is  justly  exalted  above  the  net,  there  are  some 
fish  which  it  is  nearly  impOBsible  to  catch  except  by  means  of  the 
latter.  In  tidal  waters  especially  the  rod  is  of  little  use ;  and,  in 
truth,  there  is  a  fine  art  in  netting  as  much  as  in  the  management 
of  any  other  sport  connected  with  the  capture  of  /era  natura. 
In  the  southern  estuaries  of  England  the  finny  inhabitants  consist 
chiefly  of  mullet,  bass,  flounders,  plaice,  and  some  sea-trout  when 
they  are  running  up  to  the  fresh  water  above.  For  the  scene  I 
am  about  to  describe  we  will  take  a  certain  soathem  estuary  nearly 
nine  miles  in  length,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  an  ancient  abbey, 
all  the  way  fringed  with  woods,  enclosed  between  sand  and  mud- 
banks — a  terror  to  yachts — full  of  wildfowl  in  the  winter  and  trf 
fish  in  the  summer ;  only  two  hours  by  train  from  London,  but  as 
wild  and  as  natural  as  three  hundred  years  ago,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  telegraphs  or  railways. 

The  grey  mallet  {mugil  octo-Todiatus),  though  not  equal  in  repu- 
tation in  the  eyes  of  a  chef  to  his  red  cousin,  is  well  known  amongst 
net  fishermen  for  his  possession  of  the  eighth  sense,  a  marvellous 
instinct  of  danger,  shared,  perhaps,  only  in  an  equal  degree  by  the 
brent  goose  and  the  hooper.  As  soon  as  an  oar  splashes  in  the 
water  the  grey  mullet  wends  his  way  to  safer  and  deeper  waters, 
and  therefore  in  order  to  capture  him  successfully  the  night-tinie 
is  better  than  the  day,  and,  the  less  noise,  the  bigger  the  catch  at 
the  end  of  the  night.  While  a  big  shoal  may  be  caught  in  the 
day-time  in  some  favoured  locality,  it  is  iu  the  evening  that  the 
fisherman  begins  to  get  his  nets  ready. 
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We  will  ima^ne  oureelveB  strolling  dowQ  after  dinner  through 
a  country  lane  fragrant  with  honeysuckle  and  the  peculiar  fresh, 
balmy  Bcent  of  the  young  sprays  of  oak  leaf.  Except  for  the 
whirr  of    the   nightjar  and    the  occasional    heavy   buzz  of  the 


utely 

still.      The    moon,    now   risen   some 

two  hours,  throws  the  deep  shadows  of  the  wood  on  the  meadow 

in  front,  and  the  long,  rich  grass  on  the  pasture  wet  with  dew  tells 
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of  a  luxuriant  hay  crop.  Down  we  wander  to  the  old  quay,  where 
a  knot  of  men  sit  smoking  short  clay  pipes  and  talking  in  low 
tones,  as  though  subdued  by  the  night  or  afraid  of  disturbing  the 
fish.  Generations  of  old  monks  must,  in  former  times,  have  gazed 
upon  similar  scenes  and  superintended  and  assisted  in  catching 
the  produce  of  the  sea  for  use  on  every  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
In  old  days,  where  the  abbey  was,  there  the  fish  were  also.  At 
the  quay  is  the  old  fishing  boat,  with  her  somewhat  blunt  hows 
and  her  broad  stem  deck,  upon  which  lies  the  big  'seine.'  Just 
before  our  arrival  our  skipper  has  set  the  '  trammel,'  as  it  is  called 
— a  net  to  catch  any  unwary  fish  trying  to  run  up  through  the 
estuary  into  the  mill-dam  above.  The  '  trammel '  practically  con- 
Bists  of  three  nets,  two  outside  with  big  meshes,  and  between  them 
one  with  smaller  meshes,  all  the  three,  as  a  rule,  being  made 
of  special  tanned  cotton. 

But  now  to  work.  '  Tom,  where  shall  we  have  our  first 
haul  ? '  '  Down  by  the  bay,  sir,'  comes  the  prompt  reply ;  and 
off  we  row,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  -or  so,  to  a  bay  where 
a  little  stream  of  fresh  water  comes  down.  Now  this  bay  has 
always  had  a  reputation  for  fish,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Trickling  down  through  a  dense  wood,  and  eventually  through 
the  duckpond  of  a  farmyard,  the  stream  accumulates  a  good 
many  aniraalcnlse  in  its  course,  and  as  grey  mullet  live  by  suction, 
the  weed  which  grows  round  the  mouth  of  this  httle  creek  is 
naturally  attractive,  being  replete  with  much  animal  life.  Chiefly 
does  the  grey  mullet  delight  in  the  weed  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  '  conferva.'  This  weed  is  long  and  stringy,  and  grows 
in  a  tangled  mass ;  it  may  be  found  in  the  summer  in  nearly 
every  estuary.  It  is  covered  with  minute  shells,  and  the  mullet 
devours  the  inhabitants,  ejecting  the  weed  and  vegetable  fibre 
through  its  mouth.  He  thus  gets  very  fat  in  a  short  time,  ajid 
acquires  that  peculiarly  sweet,  nutty  flavour,  which,  personally,  I 
think  quite  equal  to  that  of  his  congener,  the '  rouget,'  though  the 
latter  is  valued  so  much  more  highly  hy  the  connoisseur. 

But  now  we  arrive  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  a  coil  of  rope 
is  thrown  ashore.  Away  goes  the  boat,  and  when  about  twenty 
fathoms  of  line  have  run  out,  overboard  goes  the  '  spreader,'  as  it 
is  called,  a  stout  ash  pole  some  five  feet  long,  which  keeps  the 
cork  and  the  lead  lines  separate  from  each  other,  and  helps  to 
extend  the  wing  of  the  net.  If  it  were  not  for  this  spreader,  when 
hauling,  the  corks  and  leads  on  the  wings  would  close  together, 
and  allow  the  fish  to  escape  over  the  corks  or  under  the  leads. 
When  about  ten  fathoms  of  the  net  have  run  out  the  skipper 
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motions  with  his  hand,  and  the  men  take  a  sharp  turn  nearly 
parallel  to  the  shore.  The  bigger  corks  rattle  out  over  the  counter 
nntil  the  bag  is  reached,  a  sort  of  big  pocket  in  the  centre  of  the  net 
with  slightly  finer  meshes.  When  the  centre  corks  are  reached 
our  skipper  throws  the 


as  this  order  is  obeyed,  and  gradually  ^  x 

the  net  comes  nearer  the  shore.     Two 

more  fine  mullet  again  go  over  the  corks  like  greyhounds,  but  one 
jumps  back  into  the  net,  puzzled  by  having  jumped  from  the  calm 
water  inside  the  corks  on  to  the  top  of  the  slack  of  the  net,  which 
is  just  behind  the  corks.     Gradually  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
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haul  their  ends  together,  and  now  the  big  corks  marking  the 
centre  of  the  net  begin  to  come  in.  Here  are  four  or  five  small 
basa  in  the  meshes,  and  now  another  mullet  is  heard  to  jmnp 
over  the  net  as  it  comes  ashore.  '  Steady  with  your  end,  Tom ! ' 
shouts  our  host  as  it  is  seen  by  the  big  corks  marking  the  exact 
position  of  the  centre  that  one  side  is  farther  ashore  than  the 
other.  The  centre  corks  are  now  again  in  the  middle,  and  the 
fatal  circle  is  gradually  narrowed.  '  Stand  clear ! '  they  shout  as 
the  bag  comes  ashore,  the  ground  line  being  held  low  down  by 
^perienced  hands,  so  as  practically  to  preclude  any  chance  of 
escape,  even  by  a  big  eel.  And  what  a  sight ! — a  straggling, 
seething,  scaly,  silvery  mass.  In  a  moment  the  cork  hne  has 
been  drawn  back,  and  the  men  begin  to  throw  back  upon 
the  grass  beyond  the  fish  which  have  been  caught.  Three 
beautiful  sea-trout,  one  of  six  and  two  of  four  and  a  half  pounds 
each,  some  thirty  mullet,  four  or  five  bass  with  their  prickly 
spines,  and  five  or  six  eels  freeh  run  from  the  sea.  Then 
there  are  the  minor  items,  such  as  five  or  six  smelts,  a  few 
flounders,  and  one  of  those  terrors  to  fishermen's  fingers  at  night, 
the  '  miller's  thumb,'  useless  for  food,  injurious  to  the  net,  and 
poisonous  to  the  human  hand. 

But  there  is  no  time  to  be  wasted,  as  the  first  tide  has  just 
done,  and  barely  an  hour's  interval  will  elapse  before  the  first  ebb 
makes  away,  and  fish  seldom  stay  after  the  second  high  water. 

'  Where  shall  we  have  the  next  haul  ?  ' 

'  Down  by  the  meadow,  sir,'  comes  back  the  answer. 

'  Get  the  net  in  quick ! '  replies  our  host,  and  the  hands  begin 
turning  over  that  portion  which  came  in  last,  and  which,  there- 
fore, has  to  be  reversed,  as  the  middle  of  the  net  is  at  the  top. 
They  then  begin  to  haul  in  the  net  in  its  proper  order  into 
the  boat.  While  the  crowd  are  peering  curiously  at  the  various 
fish,  one  of  the  younger  fishermen  goes  round  with  a  plain  square 
deal  box,  into  which  two  rope  handles  have  been  inserted,  and 
puts  in  the  fish.  A  great  deal  of  merriment  is  caused  by  one  or 
two  of  the  village  boys  taking  up  some  bass,  but  hurriedly  drop- 
ping them  again  as  their  sharp  fins  prick'  their  hands.  The  gills, 
also,  of  a  bass  are  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  will  cut  to  the  bone  if 
handled  incautiously. 

'  Sarves  you  right ! '  says  one  boy  to  another  as  one  of  the 
younger  boys  in  the  crowd  hurriedly  drops  a  bass,  and  the  rash 
one  sadly  sucks  his  thumb.  The  net  is  by  this  time  properly 
placed  on  the  boat,  and  everything  ready  for  the  next  haul.  The 
first  tide  is  just  beginning  to  ebb,  but  a  splash  here  and  there  in 
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tbe  moonlight  tells  that  a  part  of  the  shoal  are  yet  in  freedom, 
and  are  moving  about  in  search  of  food.  The  last  cork  is 
now  in,  the  rope  coiled 


'HAUL    AWAY    ON    YOUR     END!' 


cork  is  out  '  Haul  away  on  your  end ! '  comes  again  across 
the  water.  The  crowd,  excited  by  the  success  of  the  first  haul, 
sbrain  at  the  rope,  and  this  time,  the  water    being    deeper, 
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the  net  takes  a  good  deal  more  strength  to  get  it  in  than  pre- 
viously. We  anxiously  watch  this  time,  for  this  is  perhaps  the 
best  haul  of  the  night,  not  in  point  of  numbers,  but  because  the 
bigger  fish  are  always  found  where  the  water  is  deepest,  and  oppo- 
site here,  at  low  water,  patches  in  the  mud  like  the  two  fingers  of 
a  man's  hand,  made  by  the  pectoral  fins  of  the  mullet,  tell  of  the 
presence  of  big  fish  when  the  tide  is  up.  At  length  the  two  ends 
are   ashore,   and    brought   within    ten  yards  of  each 

other.      Looking  out  over   the   water,  one  can  see  a 

corks.  Over 
splash  as  if  he 
.  pounder  in- 
stead of  being 
only  three  — 
for  mullet 
jump  like  fly- 
ing-fiBh,  and 
on     a     clear 

moonlight 

night,     when 

there     is    no 

urfa  the  surface 

r,   the   noise    of 

lerate-sized   fish 

t  porpoise.     Out 

st  in  the  boat, 

3f   net   or  lines, 

g  the  corks  of  the 

the  water  with 

■der  to  drive  the 

the  ground  hae. 

e  ends  come  in, 

ouu    uiic    uag   of   the   net   is 

hauled   ashore,  showing  this 

time  not  bo  much  in  quantity,  but  considerably  better  in  quality, 

for  the  result  is  twenty-three  mullet,  of  which  ten  are  between  four 

and  six  pounds ;  five  big  bass,  the  biggest  of  which  is  six  and  a  half 

pounds  ;  and  two  sea-trout,  one  of  them  a  beauty,  weighing  nine 

and  a  half  pounds,  a  thick  fish,  with  five  or   six    sea-lice  still 

clinging  to  him,  showing  his  freshness  from  the  sea.     Added  to 

this  a  fair-sized  plaice,  with  the  red  spots  on  his  back  standing  out 

as  brilliantly  as  if  they  had  been  painted  vermilion  by  hand. 

'  Be  careful  now ;  don't  let  that  eel  go .' '  shouts  our  host,  who 
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remembers  many  a  fish  being  let  go  owing  to  the  eagerness  of 
the  boys  in  the  crowd  on  shore,  it  being  an  adage  with  fishing,  as 
well  as  with  most  other  things,  that  too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
hroth,  or  in  this  case  let  go  the  fish.  The  deal  box  is  produced 
again,  and  the  eels — for  what  eel  can  be  kept  in  an  open  box  ? — 
are  thrown  under  the  stem  of  the  boat,  whence  they  wriggle 
under  the  bottom  boards,  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  night, 
and  eventually  put  into  a  rush  basket  from  which  they  cannot 
escape. 

We  will  have  one  more  haul  up  near  the  mill.  The  moon  is 
now  shining  in  all  her  glory,  and  the  second  tide  is  just  lifting 
the  hatches  of  the  milldam  above.  '  Be  careful ;  stop  rowing ! ' 
says  our  host  as  we  near  the  shore,  and  the  boat  grounds  gently 
on  the  gravel  bank.  Out  goes  the  rope  again,  and  the  same  pro- 
cedure is  repeated.  In  this  haul  we  are  in  a  little  bay,  at 
bottom  sand  and  mud,  but  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  patch 
of  small  rushes,  on  which  the  mullet  find  various  food  well 
suited  to  their  taste.  Our  host  knows  well  that,  besides  the 
fact  of  the  lower  water  having  been  disturbed,  some  mullet 
may  have  come  up  on  this  favourite  feeding-ground,  and  now 
that  the  hatches  are  lifting  for  a  second  time,  some  others 
which  have  been  regaling  themselves  for  a  day  or  two  in  the 
milldam  above  will  now  seek  the  freer  and  more  open  tidal 
waters.  The  result  is  in  accordance  with  our  hopes.  This 
time  some  dozens  of  fish  are  meshed  in  the  wings  of  the  net,  and 
the  bobbing  of  the  corks  on  the  water — distinctly  visible  in  the 
moonUght — tells  that  the  bag  is  well  filled  also.  At  last  they  are 
drawn  ashore,  and  the  number  is  nearly  up  to  the  ideal  of  Scrip- 
ture— one  hundred  and  fifty  and  three.  Something  like  one 
hundred  and  forty  fish,  small  and  big,  is  the  result  of  this  haul. 
Nearly  thirty  sea-trout  with  their  beautiful  silvery  sides,  fresh 
run,  with  hardly  a  spot  upon  them,  over  eighty  mullet  of  sizes 
and  sorts,  some  twenty  hass,  and  last,  but  not  least,  five  or  six 
garfish,  little  known  in  England,  but  much  prized  in  America. 
They  tire  peculiar  in  appearance,  with  a  head  rather  like  a  snipe, 
a  body  somewhat  resembling  a  thin  smelt,  and  a  forked  tail.  The 
garfish  is  almost  unknown  in  the  fish-market  in  London,  but  is 
plentiful  at  certain  times  in  the  southern  rivers,  and  an  English 
gourmand  may  some  day  discover  a  new  dainty. 

'  That  is  good  enough  for  to-night.  Bring  some  of  the  fish 
up  to  my  house,  and  distribute  the  rest,'  says  our  host,  and  many 
a  village  boy  goes  home  with  three  or  four  fish  on  a  string, 
looking  forward  to  the  fine  fry  which  they  are  to  have  on  the 
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have  looked  down  upon  the  water  for  seven  centuries,  and  have 
seen  the  entrances  and  exits  of  kings  and  queens,  and  the  resist- 
less flow  of  the  tide,  which  changeth  not  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  The  flood  still  running  up  through  the  old  bridge 
reminds  one  of  an  artery  in  a  strong  man's  body.  The  rivers 
from  the  hills  return  the  rain-water  to  the  heart  of  the  sea, 
but  the  great  tide  swells  up,  bringing  iodine,  chlorine,  and  other 
chemical  agents  from  Nature's  laboratory  to  refresh  the  heart  of 
man  and  purify  his  habitations.  But  away  we  go  through  the 
shadows  once  a^ain,  loth  to  leave  the  spectacle  of  such  beauty. 
A  pipe  or  a  choice  cigar,  a  drink,  and  to  bed  is  the  programme, 
and  while  we  fall  asleep  we  wonder  why  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  City,  or  Lincoln's  Inn,  ever  takes  us  away  from  such  scenes 
as  these :  but  then  we  realise  afresh  the  wisdom  of  the  old  saying, 
that  the  cbiefest  pleasore  of  life  is  contrast,  and  that  hard  work 
makes  pleasure  so  much  the  more  intense ;  and  as  we  drop  asleep 
the  old  motto  oomes  to  as,  '  Think  of  ease,  but  work  on,' 

In  this  short  sketch  I  have  endeavoured  to  put  before  my 
readers  a  roagh  outline  of  a  not  very  well-known  form  of  sport ; 
and  though  salmon-fishing  on  the  Tweed  or  Spey,  or  a  day  with 
the  dry  fly  on  the  Houghton  Water,  may  he  more  exciting,  the 
delightful  uncertainty  of  the  result  and  the  beautiful  natural  sur- 
roundings make  netting  in  southern  estuaries  worthy  to  be  called 
.'  sport '  in  its  truest  sense. 
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AMONG  THE  SEA-BIRDS 

BY  R.   B.  LODGE 


GUILLEMOTS 

The  Farne  Islands,  with  whose  birds  I  am  now  dealing,  are 
situated  ahout  Bve  miles  from  the  Northumherlaud  coast  and 
about  twenty  from  the  Scottish  border,  and,  though  generally 
described  as  uninhabited,  are  in  reality  very  densely  populated,  at 
any  rate  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  by  myriads  of 
sea-fowl,  which  have  bred  there  from  time  immemorial.  Among 
the  many  well-known  breeding  stations  for  birds  scattered  round 
our  coasts,  mostly  consisting  of  rocky  islands,  such  as  far-away 
St.  Kilda.  the  celebrated  Bass  Eock,  and  Ailsa  Crag,  the  Fames 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  convenient  for  the  chances  of  observing  a 
greater  number  of   species  in  a  smaller  space  than  any  of   the 
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others,  although,  as  'regards  the  number  of  birds,  these  islands 
may  be  interior  to  some  of  the  rest. 


THE    PrNNACLES,    BREEDING  PLACE    FOR    QUILLEMOTS    AND    KITTIWAKES 

Seebohm,  in  his  '  British  Birds,'  speaks  moat  enthusiastically 
of  the  Fame  Islands,  and  makes  frequent  mention  of  them  when 
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treating  of  the  various  species  which  are  to  he  found  there.  He 
gives  the  following  list  of  twelve  different  kinds,  viz. :  Sandwich 
Tern,  Common  Tern,  Arctic  Tern,  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull, 
Herring  Gull,  Kittiwake,  Oyster-catcher,  Ringed  Plover,  Guille- 
mot, Cormorant,  Puffin,  and  Eider  Duck.  These  are  all  common 
enough  birds ;  but,  while  this  list  includes  no  rarities,  among 
the  regular  visitors  are  to  be  found  now  and  then  other  chance 
comers.  For  instance,  this  year  I  was  informed  that  there  was 
at  least  one  pair  of  Boseate  Terns  breeding  with  the  others ;  bat 
among  such  a  cloud  of  Terns  one  pair  of  outsiders  is  easily  missed, 
and  to  trace  their  nest  and  eggs  is  more  difficult  still.  Among 
the  guillemots,  too,  there  was  a  pair  of  Bazorbills,  which  escaped 
notice  for  the  same  reason.  Several  Gannets  are  generally  to  be 
seen,  but  they  do  not  breed,  being  only  stragglers  from  the  Bass 
Eock  in  search  of  food. 

Fired  by  the  glowing  accounts  of  Seebohm  and  other  natu- 
ralists, last  summer  I  spent  a  week  in  the  locahty  for  the  purpose 
of  portraying  photographically  the  wonders  of  bird-life  to  be  found 
there,  and  have,  fortunately,  succeeded  in  obtaining  photographs 
from  life  of  nine  species  out  of  the  twelve,  besides  photographing 
the  nests  with  either  eggs  or  young  birds.  I  could  have  spent 
a  month  with  equal  profit  and  pleasure  to  myself  had  circum- 
stances permitted,  for,  this  being  a  first  experience  with  the  nesting 
habits  of  sea-birds,  all  to  me  was  fresh  and  full  of  intense 
interest. 

The  Fames  consist  of  a  group  of  small  rocky  islets,  some  of 
which  are  connected  with  one  another  at  low  tide.  As  a  rule, 
these  slope  gradually  into  the  sea  at  one  end,  the  other  end, 
rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of  about  forty  feet  from  the  sea, 
being  composed  of  lichen-covered  rocks  grey  with  age,  worn  into 
fantastic  pinnacles  and  jutting  crags  by  the  incessant  action  of 
the  waves.  In  the  centre  they  are  generally  thickly  covered 
with  short  turf,  docks,  and  bladder  campion,  which  grow 
luxuriantly,  not  only  on  the  islands,  but  on  the  adjoining  coast, 
and  fill  the  air  with  a  pecuharly  fragrant  and  balmy  odour. 

Each  island,  as  a  rule,  is  inhabited  by  not  more  than  four  or 
five  species,  which  appear  to  a  certain  extent  to  remain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  own  domain,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  larger  varieties  of  gulls,  which  frequent  all  the  islands  in- 
discriminately. The  terns,  for  example,  are  not  seen  in  any 
numbers  except  in  close  proximity  to  their  own  islands ;  the 
guil'"-  'ike  manner,  are  plentiful  in  the  sea  surrounding 

ty  sland,  but  farther  away  you  only  find  them  in 
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small  numbers  or  singly.  Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not 
throughout  the  whole  breeding  season  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
it  struck  me  as  being  very  noticeable  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the 
first  week  in  July,  when  nearly  all  the  birds  had  young  or  were 
sitting  close. 

The  colony  which,  as  a  rule,  I  think,  is  generally  the  first  to 
attract  the  visitor's  notice  is  that  of  the  guillemots,  which  breed 
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escclueively  on  the  Pinnacles — four  table-topped  rocks,  like  pillars 
or  piimacles,  on  a  level  with  one  of  the  largest  islands,  but 
divided  from  it  by  a  narrow  chasm.  The  flat  top  of  these  four 
rocks,  which  stand  up  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  about  forty 
feet,  is  one  dense  and  wriggling  mass  of  guillemots,  each  bird 
contiuaally  bowing  its  head  up  and  down,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, BO  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  another. 
Directly  the  young  are  sufficiently  fledged  this  immense  army  is 
disbanded,  and  disperses  round  the  coast,  till  their  impulse  again 
brings  them  tc^ether  to  the  same  place  for  breeding  purposes. 
Throughout  the  winter  months  they  only  associate  together 
in  small  numbers.  The  ledges  near  the  summit  are  also  thickly 
tenanted  by  guillemots,  while  lower  down  the  kittiwake  builds 
its  nest  and  rears  its  young  wherever  it  can  find  a  little  comer 
big  enough  to  hold  it. 
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On  the  date  of  my  visit,  July  2,  the  guillemots  were  presum- 
ably sitting ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty,  as 
the  mass  of  birds  was  far  too  thickly  packed  to  allow  of  a  sight  of 
eggs  or  young,  and  it  was  impossible  to  drive  them  off  by  shoots- 
nothing  short  of  a  gun  would  induce  them  to  move.  Everj' 
now  and  then  a  few  birds  would  fly  down  to  the  sea,  the  surface 
of  which  was  thickly  dotted  with  them.  Others  were  also  con- 
tinually arriving  and  alighting,  or  endeavouring  so  to  do;  for  to 
alight  in  such  a  crowd  was  no  easy  matter.  I  saw  several  which 
were  obliged  to  drop  on  to  the  heads  of  their  companions  below, 
and  then  squeeze  themselves  into  position,  after  much  wriggling 
and  struggling.  The  marvel  is  how  each  bird  can  identify  its 
own  egg,  a  task  which  would  appear  to  be  well-nigh  impossible  ; 
though,  as  we  know  their  eggs  vary  in  colour  and  markings  more 
than  those  of  any  other  British  bird,  this  may  perhaps  be  an 
effort  of  Nature  to  assist  them  out  of  the  difficulty ;  but  even  then 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  an  incoming  bird  is  to  see  the  eggs 


at  all.     Nevertheless,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  birds. 
sit  indiscriminately  on  any  egg  that  is  not  appropriated. 

I  was  informed  that  a  few  guillemots  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
island  itself,  but  that  such  eggs,  being  so  far  away  from  the  main 
body,  are  always  destroyed  by  the  marauding  gulls,  which    aj^ 
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ever  on  the  watch  for  a  chance  of  picking  and  stealing.  It  seems 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  overcrowding  of  the  colony  is  due  to 
the  mutual  protection  afforded  by  numbers. 

The  single  egg  of  the  guillemot  is  laid  on  the  bare  rock,  with 
not  the  slightest  pretence  of  any  nest.     It  is  very  large  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  bird,  and  very  pointed  in  shape.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  eggs  vary  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  some  being  almost 
white,  boldly  splashed  and  marked  with  rich  brown  spots  and 
stripes;  others  dark  green,  with  similar  markings;  others,  again, 
with  every  intermediate  shade  of  grey,  stone-colour,  drab,  buff, 
and  brown. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  by  acute  observers  that  their 
peculiar  pointed  shape  is  a  natural  protection,  to  lessen  the 
possibiUty  of  their  rolling  over  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  when  the 
parent  bird  is  suddenly  compelled  to  leave  her  egg ;  the  tendency 
of  such  a  shaped  egg  being  rather  to  revolve  on  its  own  axis, 
describing  a  very  small  circle.  Whether  this  is  actually  the  case 
or  not,  it  certainly  is  a  fact  that  a  pointed  egg  is  less  likely  to  roll 
far  than  a  more  rounded  one.  In  spite  of  Seebohm's  ridicule 
of  this  idea  as  a  mere  fanciful  theory,  I  venture  to  maintain  that, 
taking  it  for  granted— as  I  suppose  nearly  all  naturalists  will — that 
the  efforts  of  Nature  are  not  merely  accidental  coincidences,  but 
always  guided  by  a  distinct  purpose,  when  we  see  any  particular 
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shape  which  happens  also  to  suit  particular  requirements  we  are 
justified  in  supposing  that  the  shape  is  formed  for  a  particular 
purpose,  and  is  not  to  be  considered  an  accident.  Any  other 
supposition  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  effect  of  deliberately 
casting  away  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  connected  with 
the  study  of  natural  history. 

The  kittiwakes,  though  breeding  in  numbers  on  the  same 
rocks,  are  not  so  closely  packed,  sometimes  only  two  or  three 
nests  being  at  all  near  each  other.  Each  pair  of  birds  seem  to 
build  their  nest  just  wherever  they  can  find  a  suitable  place  in  the 
perpendicular  face  of  the  cliEfs,  If  two,  or  three,  or  more  such 
crannies  are  found  close  together,  there  will  be  a  nest  on  each ;  if 
not,  the  nests  are  correspondingly  farther  apart.  They  present 
most  charming  little  pictures  of  bird-life,  as,  standing  on  the  edge 
of  one  of  the  numerous  rifts  or  chasms,  and  looking  across 
perhaps  only  two  or  three  feet  of  space,  one  can  see  right  into  the 
nests— at  this  date,  for  the  most  part,  containing  freshly  hatched 
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young  ones,  and  sometimes  one  young  bird  and  an  egg.  In  many 
cases  one  or  both  the  parent  birds  remain  sitting  or  standing 
close  by,  and  keeping  up  an  incessant  cry  :  '  Kitti-kea  1  kitti-kea  ! 
kitti-kea  ! '  The  snow-white  heads  and  breasts  of  the  adult  birds 
are  rel-     ^  ■— 'nst  the  purple  shadows  of  the  rocks,  as  are  also 
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the  numerous  white  wings  of  those  coming  up  with  food  from 
the  eea  below,  which  is  bathed  in  the  glorious  rays  of  the  mid- 
day sun,  and  glitters  as  it  composed  of  molten  jewels— turquoises, 
amethysts,  and  emeralds— fretted  into  foam  as  the  ever-restless 
waves  beat  incessantly  against  the  toot  of  the  cHffa.  These, 
like  the  walls  and  ramparts  of  some  long-beleaguered  city,  still 


EIDER    DUCKS 

present  a  stern  and  indomitable  front  to  the  advance  of  the  sea, 
though  traces  of  the  long  and  never-ending  warfare  are  evident 
on  all  sides  in  the  chasms  and  caverns  worn  away,  the  isolated 
peaks  which  have  at  one  time  fonned  part  of  the  defences,  and 
the  water-worn  boulders  at  the  foot,  showing  unmistakably 
where  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  enemy  have  undermined 
the  walls. 

On  approaching  each  separate  island  by  boat,  numbers  of  its 
feathered  inhabitants  can  be  seen  swimming  and  flying  around 
on  every  side.  Guillemots  in  numbers  are  passing  close  to  us, 
tipping  the  waves  buoyantly,  and  turning  their  long,  snake- 
like necks  and  beads  in  every  direction  to  watch  us,  till  they 
suddenly  dip  below  and  come  up  far  away.  Small  knots  of 
puffins,  too,  with  their  immense  gaily  -  coloured  beaks  and 
comically  squat  little  figures,  are  sculling  themselves  along  with 
brilliant  orange-red  paddles — for  all  the  world  like  the  red-painted 
propeller-blades  of  a  screw  steamer — the  water  being  so  clear  and 
transparent  that  the  action  of  the  feet  can  be  distinctly  noted. 
They,  too,  dive  as  we  approach  nearer,  both  they  and  the  guille- 
mots being  as  much  at  home  below  the  surface  as  above  it— as, 
indeed,  they  need  to  be  to  catch  the  slippery,  active  Uttle  sand-eel 
and  the  fry  of  various  fish  in  their  own  element.     Every  few 
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minutea  a  puffin  will  bob  up  from  below  the  waves  with  a  sand- 
eel  hanging  from  its  beak,  and  then,  spluttering  and  flapping 
hke  a  startled  moorhen,  will  dart  from  the  crest  of  a  billow  on 
its  way  home  to  the  nesting  burrow,  where  its  solitary  fledgeling 
is  anxiously  waiting  its  arrival.  Their  wings  appear  to  be  too 
short  to  raise  their  plump  bodies  into  the  air  at  once.  Several 
that  we  caught  while  sitting  in  their  holes,  and  put  down  on  the 
ground  again,  were  at  first  quite  unable  to  rise.  They  half  ran 
and  half  flew  to  the  edge  of  the  cliflf,  whence  they  launched 
themselves  into  the  air.  Once  on  the  wing,  however,  they  fly 
rapidly  and  strongly,  apparently  guiding  themselves  in  their 
devious  course  by  means  of  their  brightly  coloured  webbed  feet. 
Their  chief  colony  is  on  the  same  island  as  the  guillemots.  Here, 
in  the  soft,  peaty  soil,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  they  burrow 
innumerable  holes,  like  rabbits,  at  the  end  of  which  they  lay  their 
single  egg,  which  is  rather  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  rounded 
somewhat  in  shape  at  both  ends,  and  is  white,  with  indistinct 
spots.  This  egg  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  gradually  acquires 
a  covering  of  dirt  from  the  soil  brought  in  by  the  wet  feet  of  the 
old  birds.  Young  in  down  are  curious  little  objects,  in  colour 
sooty-brown  or  dull  black,  with  white  chests,  the  beak  having 
neithet  the  peculiar  shape  nor  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  adult. 
The  parent  puffin  is  well  able  to  punish  severely  any  intruder  on 
its  domestic  privacy.  With  its  immense  beak,  gaily  decorated 
with  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  it  can  give  a  tremendous  nip.  Woe 
betide  any  sand-eel  once  in  its  powerful  grip ! 

While  the  young  are  being  fed  in  the  burrows  a  constant 
stream  of  puffins  is  ever  arriving,  each  with  a  fish  or  sand-eel 
hanging  out  of  its  beak:  they  look  as  if  smoking  each  one  a 
silver-mounted  pipe.  The  supply  of  fish  must  be  perfectly  in- 
exhaustible to  maintain  such  a  host  of  birds  of  every  variety. 

Certain  elevated  points  of  rock  appear  to  be  regularly  chosen 
by  puffins  on  which  to  sit  in  small  groups— whether  to  rest  or 
bask  in  the  sun,  or  to  discuss  the  weather  and  the  state  of  the 
fish-market,  who  can  say?  The  postures  of  these  comical  birds 
are  very  quaint  and  striking :  some  are  bolt  upright  and  look  very 
knovring,  others  are  sitting  or  squatting,  and  some  flapping  their 
short  wings  as  if  to  dry  them.  All  the  while  the  Lesser  Black- 
backed  gulls  are  to  be  seen  wheeling  around  and  screaming 
defiance,  evidently  doing  their  best  to  drive  away  the  intruder 
on  what  they  doubtless  consider  their  own  domain.  These  are 
by  far  the  more  numerous  of  the  two  larger  species,  the  herring 
gulls  being  comparatively  scarce.    The  former  are  very  bold-looking 
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and  handsome  birds,  the  coiubination  of  colours  in  the  snowy 
head  and  breast,  the  light  black  back  and  wings,  ending  in  the  deep 
black  primaries,  each  with  a  distinct  white  spot,  and  the  orange 
legs,  beak,  and  eyes,  being  very  striking;  but  I  fear  they  are  great 
and  unmitigated  rascals,  living  chiefly  by  robbery  and  plunder. 
The  nests  are  generally  somewhat  untidy  structures,  always  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  never  in  the  perpendicular  aides  of  the 
cIi£Fs.  One,  however,  was  an  elaborate  affair,  made  compactly  of 
flowering  campion,  and  contained  two  eggs.     The  eggs  vary  s 
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great  deal,  the  ground  colour  being  in  all  shades  between  dirty 
white  and  dark-olive  brown  ;  they  can  only  be  distinguished  from 
the  eggs  of  the  herring  gull  with  any  certainty  by  observing 
the  bird  on  the  nest.  Both  species  are  very  noisy  and  very 
inquisitive. 

On  emerging  from  tlie  large  bag  with  which  I  hide  my  ap- 
proach to  the  birds  with  the  camera,  I  invariably  found  myself 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  gulls  anxiously  watching  my  movements. 

Another  most  interesting  colony  is  that  of  the  terns,  both 
Arctic  and  Sandwich  terns  breeding  in  great  numbers  on  one 
of  the  inner  Fames,  called  the  '  Wide-opens.'  Here  they  are  so 
Domerous  that  when  disturbed  from  their  nests  so  many  thousands 
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of  white  wings  in  the  air  at  once  very  much  resemble  a  heavy 
snowstorm  as  seen  from  a  short  distance.  The  nests  are  very 
small,  composed  generally  of  a  few  stalks  somewhat  carelessly 
put  together,  and  containing  two  or  sometimes  three  eggs,  or 
young  birds.  Many  of  these  latter  had  been  killed  by  a  very 
heavy  shower  of  rain  on  the  previous  day.  Those  of  the  Arctic 
tern  were  generally  placed  among  the  shingle,  some  among  the 
larger  stones,  and  others  among  the  driftwood  and  seaweed 
above  high-water  mark ;  some  also  were  a,mong  the  bladder 
campion  higher  up  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  where  the  Sandwich 
terns  were  located.  The  birds  kept  up  an  incessant  slarill  and 
somewhat  harsh  cry  during  the  invasion  of  their  island.  A  bird's 
note  is  always  a  difficult  thing  to  describe  on  paper  in  human 
language  ;  some  are  weli-nigh  impossible,  and  I  find  myself  quite 
unable  to  suggest  that  of  the  terns.     They  are  very  plucky  in 
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defence  of  their  nests,  and  I  saw  one,  single-handed,  hotly  pursue 
a  great  hulking  lesser  black-backed  gull,  several  times  its  own  size, 
whicl)  had  approached  too  closely  for  one  of  its  evil  reputation. 
The  little  tern  struck  at  it  repeatedly,  and  followed  it  resolutely 
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for  a  considerable  distance.  One  of  the  watchers  had  on  the 
previous  day  been  hit  by  one  of  these  Uttle  birds  on  the  head 
with  sufficient  force  to  penetrate  his  cap. 

When  sitting,  their  long,  pointed,  swallow-like  wings  are 
crossed  high  over  the  back ;  the  head  is  kept  very  upright. 
This  bird  was  exceedingly  shy :  the  slightest  movement  on  my 
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part,  although  I  was  quite  conceabd  from  view,  was  sufficient  to 
send  her  off  the  nest,  to  settle  again,  however,  the  next  instant. 
Their  flight  is  pre-eminently  graceful  and  buoyant,  reminding  one 
of  a  butterfly  rather  than  of  a  bird. 

A  pleasant  bird-picture,  and  one  which  I  shall  long  carry  in 
my  mind,  I  enjoyed  one  quiet  evening  while  sitting  in  the  dusk 
at  the  close  of  a  hot  day.  The  wind  had  died  away  completely, 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  little  harbour  of  North  Sunderland 
was  unruffled  by  the  slightest  ripple,  and  reflected  perfectly  the 
deserted  quay  and  some  fishing-boats  which  had  arrived  that  day 
with  herrings,  when  a  tern  glided  gracefully  into  the  harbour, 
hanging  on  suspended  wing,  and  scanning  with  bright  eye  and 
sidelong  glance  the  scene  below  for  any  food  thrown  away  from 
the  boats.  Suddenly  it  espied  a  tiny  Boating  fragment  of  fish, 
and,  hovering  daintily  over  the  spot,  picked  up  the  scrap  without 
even  causing  a  dimple  to  break  the  glassy  surface. 
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Near  to  the  tern  colony  were  two  nests  of  eider  ducks,  one 
with  three  eggs,  on  which  the  old  bird  did  not  appear  to  he  sitting, 
the  other  hard  by  in  a  ditch-like  hollow.  On  this  neat  the  old 
duck  was  sitting  hard,  taking  no  notice  of  my  approach.  On  the 
rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  water  was  a  flock  of  over  thirty  eidei^,  a 
few  more  being  in  the  water  beyond.  These  were  mostly  ducks, 
but  among  them  were  four  or  five  drakes.  Very  beautiful  birds 
these  last  certainly  are,  though  one  of  them  had  partly  assumed 
the  plumage  of  the  duck,  being  halfway  through  his  moult,  after 
the  curious  fashion  of  the  duck  tribe. 

Not  far  away,  and  near  a  fragment  of  an  old  wreck  cast  up 
high  and  dry  by  the  winter  galea,  was  an  oyster-catcher's  nest 
containing  l^ee  eggs.  This  nest  was  well  made  of  stalks,  and 
curiously  decorated  with  rabbit-bones.  Four  or  five  oyster-catchers 
were  running  over  the  rocks  at  the  water's  edge,  uttering  now 
and  again  their  curious  and  somewhat  plaintive  whistle;  farther 
away,  on  a  stretch  of  wet  sand,  reflecting  all  the  colours  of  the 
sky  and  clouds,  and  backed  by  the  long  billowy  swell  breaking 
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gently  on  the  beach,  was  a  white  flock  of  terns,  settling,  while 
others  hovered  overhead,  rising  and  falling,  their  white  wings  and 
snowy  plumage  relieved  against  the  sunlit  sea  and  the  neighbour- 
ing island  and  lighthouse. 

Wishing  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  cormorants,  which  nest  on  the 
highest  rocks  of  another  island  only  a  few  yards  away,  I  hailed 
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my  boatmen,  who  had  anchored  close  to,  and  were  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  the  weary  after  their  night's  toil  among  their  crab-pots. 
Having  embarked  and  run  the  coble  stem  first  into  a  convenient 
nook  between  the  rocks,  after  the  local  faBhion  with  these 
picturesque  North-country  boats,  I  landed  all  out  impedimenta. 
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and  by  degrees  struggled  with  them  to  the  top.  The  climbing 
itself  was  easy  enough,  but  when  loaded  with  breakables  it 
behoves  one  to  step  warily  and  carefully,  as  any  breakage  would 
mean  a  complete  end  to  the  work  ;  and  the  rocks  are  exceedingly 
slippery,  as  I  can  testify  from  experience,  having  had  several 
nasty  falls  through  my  inabihty  to  save  myself  because  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  care  of  the  camera. 

However,  we  reach  the  summit  at  last,  and  there,  forty  yards 
away,  at  the  highest  corner  of  the  island,  fifteen  or  sixteen  cor- 
morants are  sitting.  The  sight  of  these  birds  fills  me  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  a  determination  to  succeed  in  obtaining  some  good 
photographs  at  any  cost.  Telling  my  companion,  the  watcher,  to 
remain  where  he  is,  out  of  sight,  I  make  all  ready,  sling  a  bag  full 
of  dark  slides  over  my  shoulders,  and  crawl  inside  a  large  bag  which 
entirely  envelops  the  whole  camera,  just  leaving  the  lens  un- 
covered.    On  my  knees,  supporting  the  base  of  the  camera  with 
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my  head,  slowly  and  laboriously  I  crawl  towardB  the  birds,  '  larding 
the  lean  earth '  as  I  go,  for  the  rocka  are  intensely  hot  in  the  July 
sun,  and  the  perspiration  literally  runs  off  in  streams.  Over 
sharp  rocks,  through  stagnant  paddles  of  foul  green  water,  over 
nests,  narrowly  escaping  the  destruction  of  nnmeroua  gulls'  eggs 
and  yoong  ones,  I  gradually  get  nearer  and  nearer,  while  the  gulls 
are  wheelin<^  overhead  and  screaming  their  hardest,  and  the  cor- 
morants are  evidently  getting  alarmed,  one  bird  in  particular,  which 
half  stands  np  in  the  nest  and  peers  anxiously  around.  Accordingly, 
I  stop  a  while  for  them  to  settle  down  a  bit,  slip  in  the  first  plate 
and  expose  it,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  something  in  case  of  failure 
in  attempting  any  nearer  approach. 

Presently,  however,  I  proceed  again  till  I  reach  the  foot  of  the 
rocks  on  which  the  nests  are  placed,  exposing  a  plate  occasionally 
as  I  go.  Then,  very  cautiously  and  gently,  moving  one  leg  of  the 
camera  at  a  time,  by  degrees  I  get  among  the  rocks,  and  bit  by 
bit  work  my  way  to  within  five  or  six  yards  of  the  nearest 
nest.  Here  I  stop,  and  expose  plate  after  plate  at  the  best  subjects 
until  I  have  over  a  dozen,  nearly  all  of  which  afterwards  turned 
out  well.  The  scaly  nature  of  tiieir  close  plumage  is  distinctly 
visible,  also  the  emerald-green  eyes  of  the  birds,  as  they  turn  their 
heads  to  watch  the  strange  monster  which  has  appeared  among 
them. 

All  through  this  long  but  interesting  stalk  the  gulls  were  a 
perfect  pest,  not  only  on  account  of  their  noisy  and  obtrusive 
behaviour,  but  they  continually  put  me  out  by  persisting  in 
settling  just  in  front  of  the  cormorants  when  I  was  trying  to  get 
a  clear  view.  Several  times  I  was  compelled  to  stoop  below  the 
range  of  vision  of  the  cormorants,  lift  up  the  bottom  of  my  bt^, 
and  show  to  the  astonished  gulls  a  very  angry  countenance,  in- 
flamed not  only  with  heat,  but  also  with  rage.  This  extraordinary 
sight,  accompanied  by  dreadful  grimaces  and  gesticulations, 
sufficed  to  drive  the  offending  gulls  away  helter-skelter,  as  though 
they  had  unexpectedly  seen  the  arch-enemy  himself,  though  their 
flight  sometimes  was  so  precipitant  as  to  seriously  alarm  the 
cormorants,  and  nearly  to  drive  them  away  also. 

The  nests  of  the  cormorants  are  somewhat  bulky  affairs,  made 
of  seaweed,  &c.,  perched  on  the  highest  points  of  the  rocks,  from 
which  commanding  positions  the  birds  can  watch  any  enemy 
approaching  by  sea  or  land.  They  are  only  very  slightly  hollowed, 
and  contain  two  or  three — in  one  case  only  I  found  four — chalky 
white  eggs,  rouerh  and  pointed,  and  remarkably  small  in  proportion 
to  the  'rd. 
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The  gulls  are  very  numerous  on  this  island.     Their  nests  are 
scattered  about  on  the  rocks,  some  containing  eggs ;   but  the 
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majority  had  freshly  hatched  young,  while  many  older  ones  were 
running  about  the  rocks  and  paddling  io  the  little  pools.     At 
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the  approach  of  anybody  they  crouch  into  a  corner  and  hide 
their  heads,  and  bo  closely  does  their  grey  down  mottled  with 
black  resemble  the  lichen-covered  rocks,  that  they  are  really 
difficult  to  see  unless  one  is  specially  looking  out  for  them. 

The  visitor  to  these  islands,  if  in  any  way  interested  in  bird- 
life,  will  be  amply  repaid  for  any  distance  he  may  have  to  travel. 
Besides  the  grand  opportunity  of  studying  the  habits  of  so  many 
birds,  there  is  the  additional  advantage  of  beautiful  scenery  on 
the  mainland,  as  well  as  the  islands,  together  with  good  fishing, 
both  sea  and  fresh  water ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
is  the  scene  of  Grace  Darhng's  heroism. 


The  birds  are  protected  by  an  association  which  subscribes 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  four  watchers,  who  live  on  the 
islands  during  the  breeding  season — two  for  the  outer  group  of 
islands,  and  two  for  the  inner.  It  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  such 
protection  that  this  most  interesting  breeding-place,  so  close  to 
our  coasts,  still  exists,  and  affords  a  safe  home  for  so  many 
thousands  of  our  sea-birds. 

The  nearest  station  is  Chathill,  about  forty  miles  beyond 
Newcastle,  whence  the  mail-cart  will  convey  visitors  to  North 
Sunderland,  which  is  five  miles  distant.  Here,  at  the  Ship  Inn, 
comfortable  quarters  can  be  obtained. 
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North  of  the  Tweed  football  begins  almost  as  soon  as  the  first 
old  cock-grouse  falls,  a  crumpled  mass  of  feathers,  into  his  native 
heather.  In  England  it  comes  in  with  the  partridges,  though 
in  the  South  the  ball,  whether  oval  or  round,  is  scarcely  set 
rolling  in  a  genuine  sense  until  the  fat  pheasants  are  hustled  out 
of  their  summer  holiday.  In  fact,  the  farther  south  you  go  the 
later  the  game  begins  in  earnest.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  quite 
clear.  The  area  of  the  football-playing  world  is  hardly  large 
enough  to  admit  of  much  variation  in  climatic  conditions.  As 
soon  as  the  game  is  possible  in  Glasgow  it  can  be  played  in 
London,  but,  in  spite  of  a  due  regard  for  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  governing  bodies,  real  interest  in  what  sporting  journalists 
delight  to  call  '  our  winter  pastime  '  is  all  abroad  in  the  North  long 
before  it  is  in  the  South.  Perhaps  an  explanation  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  cricket  holds  a  stronger  sway  and  lives  a 
longer  annual  life  in  the  South.  The  sphere  of  county  cricket 
extends  no  farther  north  than  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
though  there  is  plenty  of  club  cricket  in  Scotland  and  the  Border 
counties,  the  game  has  no  strong  hold  upon  the  public  at  large. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  even  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
and  the  Midlands,  the  interest  in  cricket  palls  visibly  before  that 
in  football.  On  a  Saturday  afternoon  at  a  League  match  in  one  of 
the  great  football  centres  there  are  twice  as  many  spectators  as 
appear  during  all  three  days  of  an  inter-county  cricket  match  in 
the  same  district,  Many  people  attribute  the  wane  of  interest  in 
cricket  at  Nottingham  to  the  particular  style  adopted  by  the  great 
batsmen  of  the  county,  and  no  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  this 
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idea ;  but  it  is  not  quite  the  whole  truth,  for  it  is  ahnost  certain 
that  the  intense  local  enthusiasm  tor  football,  which  after  all  13 
merely  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  in  the  sammer,  has 
killed  the  older  and  more  deliberate  love  of  watching  cricket. 

Apart  from  this  particular  instance,  the  great  and  widespread 
interest  in  football  is  a  manifest  fact.  So  much  so,  that  now  a 
days  it  is  frequently  urged  that  cricket  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  our  '  national  game '  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Football, 
it  is  claimed,  has  now  the  first  place  in  the  popular  heart,  and 
therefore  has  every  right  to  be  honoured  with  the  title  so  long 
enjoyed  by  the  other  and  older  game.  At  first  sight  there  seems 
to  be  some,  justice  in  this  claim.  These,  we  are  led  to  beheve,  in 
spite  of  the  result  of  the  General  Election,  are  the  days  of  democracy 
and  radicalism.  The  nation,  we  are  told,  is  a  democracy,  and  the 
game  of  the  people  must  be  accepted  as  the  game  of  the  nation. 
Certainly  football  is  a  more  democratic  game  than  cricket.  It 
could  hardly  be  otherwise,  for,  from  a  popular  point  of  view,  the 
former  game  has  several  decided  advantages  over  the  latter.  It  is 
much  easier  to  play,  far  more  readily  organised,  requires  infinitely 
less  elaborate  preparations  or  equipment,  and,  finally,  it  is  not  only 
much  cheaper,  but  brings  in  more  money.  Perhaps  this  last  con- 
sideration ought  not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  two  English  games,  but  unfortunately  it  does,  and  that 
to  a  very  pronounced  degree.  Besides,  the  games  are  being 
discussed  from  a  democratic  point  of  view,  which  makes  the 
aspect  practical  rather  than  ideal.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  man  who  owns  some  boots,  some  shorts,  and  a  shirt,  has  all 
that  is  necessary  for  a  football  match,  whether  it  be  between 
England  and  Scotland  or  two  villages.  Stockings  are  sometimes 
worn,  also  shin-guards,  but  they  are  luxuries  and  far  from  in- 
dispensable. Similarly,  a  club  which  has  the  run  of  a  moderate- 
sized  paddock  can  play  any  number  of  matches  without  much 
outlay  of  capital.  The  quality  of  the  turf  does  not  make  a  -vital 
difference  to  the  game,  and  if  it  degenerates  into  mud  a  foot  deep, 
cinders  are  easily  obtained  at  a  small  cost,  and  the  mixture  makes 
a  playable  surface.  Most  people  prefer  good  turf,  but  nearly 
every  footballer  has  gone  through'with  a  fairly  good  game  on 
such  a  ground. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  football  is  within  reach  of  absolutely 
everybody.  Cricket,  even  in  its  most  simple  and  primitive  form, 
costs  money  and  entails  forethought  and  trouble.  One  club  can 
scarcely  challenge  another  until  it  possesses  at  the  very  least  two 
bats,  four  bails,  six  stumps,  and  some  kind  of  imitation,  however 
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distant,  of  a  good  pitch.  Without  pushing  the  point  quite  so  far, 
football  is  certainly  the  more  feasible  game  of  the  two  from  the 
working-man's  point  of  view,  especially  as  a  match  of  any  class  what- 
ever can  be  won,  lost,  or  drawn  in  the  comparatively  short  time  of 
an  hour  and  a  half.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  majority  of  men 
cannot  spare  the  time  even  to  play  in  a  one-day  cricket  match, 
much  less  to  spend  three  whole  days  at  a  county  fixture.  After 
all,  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  pass  an  hour  or  so  at  a  good 
football  match  and  see  the  whole  game,  than  it  is  to  drop  in  for 
the  same  time  in  order  to  see  Grace  hatting  and  find  that  for  once 
in  a  way  he  is  not  at  the  wickets.  These  considerations,  of 
course,  appeal  to  busy  men  of  every  class,  as  well  as  to  the  toiling 
operatives  of  the  Northern  towns.  Most  of  the  latter,  by  the  way, 
seem  to  take  a  holiday  from  Saturday  morning  till  Monday  night 
in  the  football  season.  Otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  account  for 
the  huge  crowds  at  League  matches  on  both  days,  even  if  allowance 
be  made  for  a  large  leisured  class  and  five  or  six  hundred  solemn- 
looking  gamins  who  always  manage  to  slip  in  without  paying. 

In  a  sense,  then,  football  is  the  game  of  the  busy  classes,  and 
consequently  of  the  people.  But  that  does  not  make  it  the 
national  game.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  the  interest  taken  in  the  two  games.  The  interest  in 
football  is  more  or  less  local,  and  as  such  it  is,  at  any  rate  in  the 
North,  almost  a  passion.  The  interest  of  the  average  man  in 
cricket  is  wider  and  much  more  free  from  partisan  spirit.  The 
crowds  who  flock  to  see  two  football  teams  play  in  the  North  or 
Midlands  like  a  good  match,  but  their  predominating  desire  is  to 
see  their  own  champions  win,  and  this  desire  is  made  the  more 
intense  by  the  fact  that  the  players  are  fellow-townsmen  with 
whom  they  are  in  touch,  or  whom  perhaps  they  know  personally. 

Nowadays,  it  is  true,  most  of  the  Northern  Association  teams 
are  composed  of  invaders  from  across  the  Border ;  but  these  are  soon 
identified  with  their  new  home,  and  become  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  natives.  The  result  is  that  sometimes  more  interest  is 
taken  locally  in  a  League  than  in  an  International  match.  With 
cricket  the  case  is  different.  However  fond  a  man  may  be  of  the 
success  of  his  own  county,  he  will  never  for  a  moment  regard  an 
ordinary  first-class  fixture  with  the  same  interest  as  a  match 
between  England  and  Austraha.  Prince  and  peasant,  man-abont- 
town  and  city  clerk,  are  all  equally  keen  to  see  how  the  various 
games  are  going  on  and  what  the  great  players  of  the  day  are 
doing  with  bat  or  ball.  The  bare  result  of  a  football  match  is 
enough  for  most  people,  but  nearly  everyone  likes  to  know  how  a 
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cricket  match  is  won  and  all  about  it.  Practically  speaking,  every 
one  takes  an  interest  in  cricket  and  knows  something  about  the 
various  matches  at  any  particular  time.  In  the  case  of  football 
the  interest  is  very  great,  but  is  confined  to  a  narrower  section  of 
the  community.  Upon  these  grounds  it  seems  clear  that,  in  spite 
of  the  great  favour  in  which  football  is  held,  especially  by  the 
working  classes,  and  the  intensity  of  local  keenness  about  it, 
cricket  can  still  claim  for  itself  a  wider  and  more  truly  public 
interest.  Moreover,  cricket  has  stood  the  teat  of  time,  and  can 
point  to  very  many  years  of  continued  popularity ;  whereas 
football,  in  its  present  state,  is  a  new  development,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  may  be  said  to  owe  the  enormous  interest  it  excites  to  a 
species  of  sudden  rage. 

Football,  then,  has  not  yet  proved  its  right  to  dethrone  cricket 
from  its  position  as  the  typical  British  game.  Still,  the  very  fact 
that  it  has  nearly  succeeded  in  doing  so  shows  that  it  is  a  mag- 
nificent sport,  whether  it  is  played  under  the  Association  or  the 
Rugby  rules.  As  a  game,  its  one  great  drawback  is  that  no  man 
can  continue  playing  it  for  long.  Many  of  the  most  active 
cricketers  of  the  day,  who  score  their  hundreds  without  any  dis- 
comfort to  themselves,  would  find  themselves  very  much  at  a  loss 
if  they  once  more  went  into  a  '  scrum,'  or  attempted  the  arduous 
duties  of  centre  half-back.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  football, 
grand  game  as  it  is,  is  really  more  suitable  for  boys  than  for  men. 
A  footballer  is  at  hia  best  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Even  during  that  period  he  will  be  lucky  if  he  escapes  without  a 
good  share  of  accidents  which  he  never  dreamt  of  in  his  school 
days,  when  he  and  his  opponents  were  lighter  and  less  breakable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dangers  of  football  are  much  overrated  by 
those  who  have  not  played  it ;  but  it  is  only  to  be  expected  from 
the  nature  of  the  game  that  there  should  be  some  chances  of 
accidents  when  the  opposing  sides  are  mixed  compositions  of 
light  and  heavy  men.  The  former  are  liable  to  be  hurt,  however 
unintentionally,  by  the  latter  ;  and  the  stronger  brother  finds  bis 
weight  rather  against  him  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  fall.  Still, 
accidents  are  possible  in  cricket  also,  and,  in  a  man  who  has  once 
tasted  the  pleasure  of  a  fine  game  of  football,  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  becomes  almost  extinct.  It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that 
the  dashing  player  who  never  hesitates  is  less  liable  to  be  hurt 
than  one  who  is  inclined  to  take  care  of  himself  and  avoid 
collisions.  After  all,  the  percentage  of  players  who  are  hurt  ia 
very  small,  and  even  if  it  were  not  so  the  game  would  be  played 
just  the  same. 
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It  is  a  popular  error  among  many  of  the  uninitiated  to 
suppose  that  Sugby  is  more  dangerous  than  Association.  The 
truth  is  that  accidents  are  much  rarer  in  the  latter  game,  hut 
when  they  do  occur  are  more  likely  to  be  of  a  serious  nature.  In 
Bugbj  small  injuries  are  more  frequent  than  in  Association,  but 
one  rarely  hears  of  anything  more  terrible  than  a  broken  leg  or 
arm.  In  both  games,  but  in  Association  especially,  accidents 
very  seldom  occur  among  good  players.  Clumsy  men  with 
erratic  feet  do  more  harm  than  any  amount  of  fair,  hard  charging. 
There  are  some  tricks,  happily  rarely  practised  now  except  by 
third-rate  professionals,  which  are  dangerous.  Tripping  and 
ducking  are  bad  enough,  but  no  punishment  could  be  too  severe 
for  the  man  who  gives  or  receives  a  charge  with  his  knee  raised. 
Beferees  ought  to  be  empowered  to  turn  oflf  the  field  any  player 
who  uses  this  evil  stratagem.  It  cannot  be  done  without  inten- 
tion ;  it  is  hard  to  detect,  and  very  da.ngerous  indeed.  However, 
the  third-rate  professional  and  his  amateur  imitator  are  rare  now, 
and  no  one  need  anticipate  any  accidents  except  those  that  happen . 
occasionally  in  fair  play.  Players  themselves  do  not  think  much 
about  such  mischances.  Interested  relatives  and  ignorant  critics 
do.  As  for  nervous  parents,  they  need  have  no  fear;  for  boys 
cannot  hurt  one  another  much  at  football  if  they  are  allowed  to 
play  only  with  those  of  their  own  size.  However,  accidents  or 
no  accidents,  the  game  is  worth  the  candle,  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  verdict  of  the  majority  of  players. 

A  more  interesting  question  than  that  of  the  respective 
dangers  of  Bugby  and  Association  is  that  of  their  relative  merits 
as  games.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  they  do  not  thrive  well  side 
by  side.  Except  in  a  few  very  large  towns,  the  two  games  do  not 
flourish  together.  In  all  provincial  districts  the  one  game  or  the 
other  is  paramount  in  any  given  place.  Even  at  the  Universities, 
the  interest  in  '  Soccer '  is  nearly  swamped  by  that  in  '  Rugger.' 
If  the  two  teams  are  playing  simultaneously  in  the  parks  at 
Oxford,  some  thousands  watch  the  one  game,  while  two  men,  five 
boys,  and  a  nursemaid  lend  their  countenance  to  the  other.  At 
Birmingham,  on  the  contrary,  the  supporters  of  Association  would 
outnumber  those  of  the  rival  code  by  about  five  hundred  to  one. 

A  man  who  has  played  both  games  will  not  be  able  to  give 
a  very  decided  answer  if  asked  which  be  prefers.  They  are  both 
excellent,  and  he  knows  it.  The  bigoted  Association  player  thinks 
Bugby  scrimmaging  very  slow,  objects  to  the  frequency  with 
which  the  game  is  stopped  by  the  referee,  and  cannot  away  with 
the  shape  of  the  ball  or  the  fact  that  it  may  be  handled.    Finally, 
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he  argues  that  if  the  hands  are  allowed  to  aid  the  players  the 
game  is  no  longer  football.  The  Rngby  enthtisiast  votes  the 
other  game  aimless,  finikin,  and  unexciting ;  nor  can  he  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  of  passing  the  ball  accurately  with  the  feet 
from  man  to  man. 

It  is,  probably,  eqnally  hard  to  become  highly  proficient  at 
either  game,  but  it  is  easier  to  become  a  moderate  Eugby  player 
than  it  is  to  attain  fair  skill  at  Association,  Moreover,  a  man 
who  has  been  brought  up  to  Association  can  pick  np  the  other 
game  much  more  readily  than  a  confirmed  Bugby  player  can 
learn  the  art  and  science  of  the  dribbling  code. 

Another  advantage  which  Association  has  over  Bnghy  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  far  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather.  A  very  wet 
ground  makes  a  farce  of  the  latter,  and  frost  practically  renders  it 
impossible.  Association  can  be  played,  and  played  well,  in  the 
mud,  or  on  an  icebound  surface,  though  naturally  it  is  not  as 
good  to  play  or  watch  under  these  circumBtances.  Upon  the  whole. 
Association  is  the  faster  and  more  open  game,  but  it  can  produce 
nothing  to  equal  the  excitement  of  a  good  round  of  passing  among 
three-quarter-backs,  or  of  a  fine  run  by  an  individnal.  A  very 
moderate  exhibition  of  Bughy  is  always  entertaining  to  the  spec- 
tator, but  Association  poorly  played  is  dull  in  the  extreme.  To 
be  worth  watching,  Association  must  be  played  by  good  teams, 
and  even  then  the  spectator  does  not  really  appreciate  it  unless 
he  understands  the  niceties  of  the  game.  This,  of  course,  applies 
to  Rugby  to  a  certaJn  extent,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
latter  game  is  more  easily  understood,  and  appeals  more  readily 
to  the  FhiUstine.  It  satisfies  at  once  two  elementary  sporting 
instincts— the  desire  to  see  men  run  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  the 
appreciation  of  some  form  of  rough-and-tumble.  The  machine- 
like combination  which  ig  the  ideal  form  of  the  Association  game, 
if  tempered  with  dash  and  speed,  is  often  liable  to  degenerate 
into  what  is  called  '  piffling,'  and  into  clever  but  useless  tricks 
meant  to  catch  the  gallery.  The  fact  that  every  inch  of  ground 
is  valuable  in  the  Eugby  game  saves  it  from  the  possibility  of  this 
fault. 

Between  Association  as  played  by  the  Corinthians  or  Sunder- 
land, and  Engby  as  played  by  I^lackheath  or  Newport,  there  is 
not  much  to  choose.  A  proposal  has  lately  been  made  to  make  a 
compromise  between  the  two  games  by  reducing  the  Eugby  side 
from  fifteen  to  thirteen  players,  and  using  an  Association  hall. 
The  idea  is  not  new,  but  hitherto  it  has  never  been  seriously 
entertained.     Whether  or  not  such  rules  will  ever  supersede  the 
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two  standard  codes  is  doubtful,  but  they  wonld  certainly  make  a 
good  game.  It  would  be  faster  than  Bugby,  though  the  ball 
wonld  be  more  difficult  to  handle  and  less  adapted  for  drop- 
kicking  or  punting  any  distance.  In  practice,  all  sorts  of  new 
mles  and  constant  modifications  of  them  would  probably  be  fonnd 
necessary.     But  the  proposal  seems  worth  a  trial. 

There  would  be,  however,  some  serious  drawbacks  to  an 
amalgamation  of  the  two  games.  As  it  is,  there  are  too  many 
leagues,  combinations,  and  cup  competitions  in  both  games,  too 
much  professionahsm  in  Association,  and  a  very  undesirable 
necessity  for  complicated  legislation  and  undignified  diplomatic 
arrangements  in  Boghy.  The  question  of  professionahsm  in 
football  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  subject  to  touch  upon.  It  is 
impossible  to  regard  it  as  an  unmixed  good,  and  it  is  rash,  under 
existing  conditions,  to  condemn  it  unreservedly.  Again,  there  are 
several  kinds  of  professionalism,  and  more  than  one  way  of 
looking  at  them.  The  origin  of  the  paid  player  is  easy  to  trace. 
As  soon  as  it  was  fonnd  that  football  excited  interest  and  drew 
large  crowds  of  spectators  ready  to  pay  for  seeing  the  game,  clubs 
began  to  charge  entrance-money.  They  soon  found  themselves 
with  large  balances  at  their  banks.  The  players  naturally,  if 
working-men  and  not  well  off,  saw  no  reason  to  prevent  their 
reaping  some  advantage  from  this.  Clubs  began  to  pay  their  men 
according  to  their  gate  receipts.  Now,  at  first  sight,  there  does 
not  appear  much  unfairness  in  this.  The  money  was  there,  and 
the  men  needed  it.  It  was  easy  to  argue  that  as  their  efforts 
produced  the  money,  it  was  only  just  that  they  should  enjoy  some 
of  it.  Payment  of  players  was  illegal  under  the  laws  of  the 
Association.  But  it  was  a  fact,  and  soon  discovered.  There  was  a 
great  struggle,  and  eventually  professionalism  was  legalised.  This, 
of  course,  entirely  altered  the  character  of  the  game.  The  modem 
legalised  professional  is  quite  a  different  person  from  the  secretly 
paid  player  of  some  years  ago.  The  latter  was  an  unquahfied 
evil.  He  pretended  to  be  one  thing,  and  was  another.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  playing  the  game  for  sport,  but  really  almost  Uved 
upon  it.  His  justification  was  that  he  loved  the  game,  and  wanted 
to  play,  but  could  not  afford  to  do  so.  Why  should  the  man  with 
means  be  able  to  enjoy  himself  in  this  respect  while  the  poor  man 
could  not  ?  Consequently,  he  accepted  surreptitious  payment  for 
broken  time  besides  his  out-of-pocket  expenses.  The  modem 
football  professional,  like  his  cricketing  brother,  sells  his  labour 
openly.  It  is  his  profession,  and  from  this  point  of  view  he  is  no 
more  to  be  condemned  than  a  skilled  mechanic  or  an  actor. 
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It  is  from  another  point  ol  view  that  profeBsionalism  was  so 
strongly  condemned  in  AsBOciation,  and  that  ite  introduction  into 
Rugby  is  still  so  strenuously  opposed.  Football,  it  was,  and  is, 
argued,  is  a  game  or  a  sport,  and  ought  not  to  be  a  profession ;  pay- 
ment of  players  means  ruin  to  the  game  as  such,  and,  in  addition, 
it  is  possible  for  everyone  to  play  it  without  receiving  more  than 
compensation  for  out-of-pocket  expenses.  The  position  is  quite 
tenable,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  good  of  the  game  it 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  very  many  people,  been  amply  justified  by 
what  has  happened  in  the  Association  game  since  the  legalisation 
of  professionaUsm.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  professionalism 
exists  in  cricket,  and  no  exception  is  taken  to  it  in  this  case. 
Why,  then,  should  there  be  such  strong  objections  raised  against 
a  similar  institution  in  football  ?  The  answer  is,  that  in  cricket 
the  professional  is  a  necessity  if  first-class  cricket  is  to  continue. 
There  must  be  practice  bowlers,  and  men  to  coach  young  players. 
Further,  cricket  takes  up  so  much  time  that  it  is  impossible  to 
find  enough  amateurs  who  can  afford  to  play  continuous  three- 
day  matches  or  to  get  sufficient  practice  for  first-class  proficiency. 
Again,  cricket  as  a  profession  is  quite  different  from  football.  A 
professional  cricketer  can  get  employment  and  a  livelihood  from 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  until  he  is  almost  an  old  man. 
He  can  begin  with  a  small  engagement  to  a  club,  become  a  county 
player,  and  when  his  powers  begin  to  fail  can  either  return  t% 
small  club  cricket  or  obtain  a  situation  as  coach  at  a  school.  He 
can  also  save  money  and  invest  it  in  some  business.  A  football 
professional  has  a  very  short  career.  He  is  liable  to  be  incapaci- 
tated in  any  match  he  plays,  and  must  then  turn  his  attention  else- 
where for  his  daily  bread.  Some  football  professionals,  especially 
the  Scotchmen,  have  a  keen  eye  for  business,  and  turn  their  great 
but  transient  reputations  to  good  account.  Many  of  them  receive 
shop  or  public-house  businesses  as  bribes  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
from  one  club  to  another  ;  but  this  does  not  come  to  all.  On  the 
whole,  then,  football  as  a  profession  is  bad  for  the  man  as  well  as 
for  the  game. 

As  far  as  the  game  is  concerned,  the  only  good  professionalism 
has  done  is  that  it  has  raised  the  standard  of  excellence,  and  in 
some  ways  improved  the  science  of  the  game.  The  theory  of 
combination  and  machine-like  passing  is  the  product  of  northern 
professional  football,  and  it  has  quite  superseded  the  old  individual 
dribbling  game.  But  this  is  hardly  enough  to  justify  professional- 
ism, for  the  development  might  have  come  without  it.  The 
etronf"  '  int  in  favour  of  professionalism  arises  from  aa 
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entirely  different  point  of  view.  It  does  not  concern  the  game  as 
a  sport  at  all.  The  enormous  interest  taken  in  football  proves  it 
to  be  admirable  as  an  entertainment  -for  the  people.  They  go  to 
watch  the  games  hy  thousands,  and  it  is  far  better  that  their 
sporting  instincts  should  be  satisfied  thus  than  that  they  should 
spend  their  Saturday  afternoons  loafing  at  public -houses,  or 
attending  less  innocent  forms  of  entertainment.  To  provide 
enough  of  this  spectacular  football  without  professionalism  is 
almost  impossible.  The  number  of  ctubs  playing  good  football 
would  be  too  small,  or  the  required  amount  of  proficiency  to 
render  the  entertainment  a  good  one  would  be  wanting.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  there  is  spectacular  football  without  pro- 
fessionalism in  the  Bugby  districts.  But  as  yet  the  Bugby  game 
has  not  become  quite  such  a  recognised  form  of  entertainment  as 
the  Association. 

This  justification  of  professionalism  concerns  the  philan- 
thropist more  than  the  true  lover  of  football ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  on  what  other  grounds  a  really  good  case  can  be  made  out  for 
the  paid  football  player.  The  compromise  between  outright 
professionalism  and  the  pure  amateurism  which  is  said  to  be 
impossible  for  the  working-man  is  the  legalisation  of  payment  for 
broken  time.  The  reason  why  the  Bugby  Union  so  strongly 
oppose  this  is,  that  they  regard  it  as  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
which  will  inevitably  bulge  out  into  pure  professionalism.  The 
history  of  Association  football  emphasises  the  reasonableness  of 
this  contention. 

With  professionalism  come  leagues,  combinations,  and  a 
multitude  of  cup  competitions,  which  are  really  mere  devices 
for  making  matches  more  interesting.  No  one  would  wish  the 
great  cup  competitions  to  be  abolished ;  but  when  there  are  too 
many  smaller  imitations,  genuine  inter-club  matches  go  to  the 
wall,  and  the  game  loses  thereby.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Rugby  game  is  at  present  in  a  far  healthier  state  than  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  spite  of  wars  and  rumours  of  war,  and  all  the  dark 
insinuations  about  veiled  professionalism.  This  almost  seems  to 
justify  those  who  declare  that  it  is  better  for  the  game  to  have 
nominally  no  professionalism,  and  take  the  chance  of  secret  sins 
by  weaker  brethren,  than  it  is  to  risk  the  cut-and-dried  league 
match  or  the  circus  performance  defined  up  North  as  a  '  friendly.' 
When  an  inter-club  match  is  called  a  'friendly,'  the  inference  as 
to  what  a  league  match  means  is  fairly  easy.  At  any  rate,  pro- 
fessionalism has  to  a  large  extent  spoilt  Association  football  as  a 
lecreation.    The  ordinary  amateur  can  scarcely  get  an  Association 
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game,  except  in  London  or  the  southern  districts.  He  must  either 
learn  to  play  Rugby,  or  give  up  all  idea  of  continaiog  on  his  free 
afternoons  the  game  that  he  loved  so  much  at  school  or  at  the 
'Varsity.  Football  ia  too  good  a  game  to  be  spoilt,  and  it  will 
be  a  thousand  pities  if  professionalism  kills  it.  May  that  evil 
day  never  come  !     It  will  be  a  national  calamity. 
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BY  ALFRED  E.  T.  WATSON 

Between  the  time  of  writing  and  the  publication  of  these  pages 
a  great  deal  that  is  important  will  have  taken  place.  The  races  for 
the  Middle  Park  and  Dewhuret  Plates  will  be  contested ;  readers 
will  not  be  speculating,  as  I  am  at  present,  on  the  most  probable 
winner  of  the  Cambridgeshire :  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
this  article  a  complete  review  of  the  year's  racing  up  to  the 
end  of  the  Houghton  Meeting,  which  practically  winds  up  the 
real  sport  of  the  year,  though  there  is  abundance  of  plating,  and 
one  or  two  moderately  interesting  handicaps  are  run  afterwards. 
At  the  beginning  of  October,  however,  when  these  pages  have  to 
be  penned,  we  are  sufficiently  tar  advanced  to  estimate  the 
season  as  a  whole — at  least  as  to  the  three-year-olds,  on  which 
the  character  and  reputation  of  the  year  mainly  depend — and  to 
know  that  1895  must  be  written  of  in  the  annals  of  Turf  history 
as  moderate  in  the  extreme.  Some  allowance  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  made  for  the  cruelly  hard  ground,  of  which  we  have  had  two 
very  severe  spells.  Every  year,  or  almost  every  year,  the  com- 
plaint is  raised,  but  the  '  going '  this  season  has  been  exceptionally 
bad  for  training  purposes,  and  many  horses  have  suffered  in 
consequence. 

And  yet  the  year  promised  so  well  I  In  the  winter  I  chanced 
to  be  one  evening  in  the  Bedford  College  stables  with  Captain 
Machell,  enjoying  that  inspection  of  the  horses  which  is  such  a 
delightful  finish  to  a  good  day's  shooting.  The  fire  and  the  unread 
newspaper  are  a  temptation  to  sloth,  but  some  of  us  cannot  have 
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enough  horse,  and  my  ideal  day's  sport  finishes  with  a  visit  to 
stables.  We  looked  at  Isinglass,  and  then  at  Itacontenr — a  long 
look  at  Raconteur — and  then  at  Isinglass  again.  The  son  of 
St.  Simon  and  Plaisanterie  was  not  a  beauty,  it  mast  be  con- 
fessed, but  there  was  something  about  him  which  suggested 
success,  and  I  remarked  to  the  Captain,  '  Which  is  the  better  of 
the  two ?'  'It  would  not  surprise  me  if  the  young  one  turned 
out  to  be  80,'  was  his  reply. 

That  was  a  little  incident  which  seemed  significant  of  a  good 
year,  for  it  could  hardly  be  imagined  that  Eaconteur  was  going 
to  have  things  all  his  own  way.     That  we  had  not  seen  anything 


THE    EFFECTS    OF    THE    'HARD    GOING' 


like  the  best  of  Float  was  a  noted  article  of  faith  with  many ;  not 
a  few  good  judges  were  of  opinion  that  Tarporley  would  turn  out 
the  best  of  the  year,  and  that  with  him  and  Kissing  Cup  the 
Duke  of  Westminster's  yellow  jacket  would  be  seen  in  front 
in  the  classic  races^if,  indeed,  their  stable  companion,  Mr. 
William  Low's  Garter  Queen,  was  not  the  better  of  the  two 
filliea; — and  then,  was  there  not  the  dark  Le  Var  at  Kingsclere? 
Byan's  stable,  again,  seemed  exceptionally  strong  in  three-year- 
olds.  Solaro,  his  owner  believed,  would  vastly  improve,  and 
either  he  or  Speedwell  might  lower  the  pride  of  Kingsclere  in 
the  great  races ;  moreover,  there  was  Laveno  at  Green  Lodge  to 
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aidd  to  the  spoils  which  it  seemed  must  inevitably  fall  to  the 
establishment.  Personally,  I  had  no  exalted  opinion  of  Kirkconnei, 
because  I  bad  seen  him  finish  his  races  so  Bhiftily,  with  ears 
back,  and  an  obvious  dislike  to  being  squeezed ;  still,  he  bad  won 
the  Middle  Park  Plate — a  race  that  has  so  very  geldom  fallen  to  a 
bad  horse ;  and  it  is  no  new  thing  for  any  of  us  to  find  that  our 
deeply  rooted  convictions  about  racing  are  entirely  wrong. 

'We  are  all  liable  to  error,  even  the  youngest  of  us,'  the 
sarcastic  professor  observed,  and  do  we  not  see  '  the  best  thing 
ever  known  in  racing  '  upset  about  every  other  week  throughout 
the  season  ?  Kirkconnei  won  the  Two  Thousand,  but  if  I  had 
been  asked  last  winter  what  would  win — or  last  spring  either — I 
most  assuredly  shonld  not  have  foretold  his  victory.  If  all  the 
foregoing  horses  had  been  mentioned,  moreover,  one  would  not 
at  all  improbably  have  been  told  that  he  had  not  named  the  best ; 
for  Whittier  and  Marco  each  had  a  following  of  friends,  who 
deemed  their  fancies  pounds  ahead  of  everything  else ;  and  if 
Whittier,  why  not  Hopbine,  who  had  not  only  beaten  Whittier 
in  the  Hurstboume  at  Stockbridge,  but  had  done  so  with  6  lb. 
the  worst  of  the  weights  ?  Saintly  had  apparently  trained  off, 
and  Utica  had  been  beaten  several  times  ;  but  there  was  Keelson, 
who  might  do  notable  things,  if  he  did  not  actually  prove  a  great 
horse  ;  and  the  doubt  as  to  The  Lombard's  wind  might  have  been 
happily  dissipated,  in  which  case  it  was  known  that  Mr,  McCal- 
mont  and  Jewitt  were  both  inclined  to  think  that  he  would  turn 
out  little,  if  at  all,  behind  Raconteur.  Finally,  there  was  Sir 
Visto,  whom,  however,  many  people  regarded  as  only  moderate, 
on  the  ground  that,  thoagh  he  had  shown  himself  the  same  animal 
as  Float,  she  was  inevitably  destined  to  '  come  on  '  tremendously, 
and  nothing  like  similar  advance  in  capacity  seemed  to  be  antici- 
pated for  the  colt. 

That  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  season  opened ;  and 
did  it  not  yield  promise  of  brilliance  ?  Who  could  have  guessed 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  horses  named  would  pass  from 
March  to  October  without  scrambling  home  in  a  race  of  any 
sort ;  that  the  winners  of  the  Woodcote,  the  Whitsuntide  Plate 
at  Manchester,  the  New  Stakes  at  Ascot,  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Stakes  at  Goodwood,  the  Champagne  at  Doncaster,  the  Criterion, 
the  Middle  Park  Plate,  and  the  Dewhurst  would  all  go  through 
their  three-year-old  season  without  earning  one  single  bracket 
between  them,  and  that  the  winner  of  the  Bichmond  Stakes  at 
Goodwood— a  race  which  has  amongst  its  list  of  winners  such 
animals  as  Jannette,  Wheel  of  Fortune,  Bend  Or,  Dutch  Oven, 
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Friar's  BnUani,  and  Orme — would  be  found  running  in  a  100/, 
selling  plate  ?  As  a  rule,  success  in  any  of  the  races  just  named 
portends  a  most  distinguished  career.  They  have  been  won  by 
the  best  horses  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  this  season's  array 
of  unmitigated  fajlm-es  is  absolutely  unprecedented  in  Turf  history. 
We  can  only  hope  for  better  things ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  constant 
source  of  wonder  why  some  years  are  so  good  and  some  so  bad, 
for  no  sort  of  explanation  is  conceivable.  Possibly  the  impor- 
tation of  Carbine  by  tbe  enterprise  of  the  Duke  of  Portland — a 
sketch  of  the  horse  from  life  is  given — may  yield  us  some  stayers. 


I  was  at  Monte  Carlo  when  a  telegram  reached  me  to 
announce  that  Kyoto  had  won  the  Brocklesby,  and  from  this  I 
deduced  that  the  year  was  going  to  be  a  great  one ;  for  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  there  were  two,  if  not  three,  better  animals 
of  his  age  even  in  his  stable.  I  did  not  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  these  were  going  to  stand  out  by  themselves,  and  I  knew 
that  several  of  the  others  at  Newmarket  and  elsewhere  had  been 
highly  tried.  At  the  time  it  seemed  that  the  field  was  at  least 
an  average  one.  If,  therefore,  these  were  so  far  behind  others 
that  were  to  come,  it  looked  as  if  those  others  were  likely  to  be 
vp  it  what  one  wants  to  know  ia  something  about 
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the  three-year-olds.  Whose  '  year '  woald  it  be  if^the  old  fashion 
of  calling  it  after  the  Derby  winner  was  followed  ? 

As  the  time  for  the  Two  Thousand  approached,  Baconteur 
scarcely  seemed  to  be  pleasing  the  critics  on  the  Heath— at  any 
rate,  opinions  were  divided  about  him  ;  and  though,  after  winning 
a  trial,  Speedwell  made  not  a  few  friends,  perhaps  the  majority 
of  those  who  were  studying  the  problem  of  the  race  took 
objections  to  him.  Sir  Visto,  known  to  be  sound  and  well,  had 
the  further  recommendation  of  being  trained  by  Matthew  Daw- 
son ;  but  certainly  he  did  not  stand  out.  The  Lombard  was  now 
an  acknowledged  roarer,  which  seemed  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
spects ;  and  that  Kirkconnel  could  win  after  failing  to  get  into 
the  first  ten  in  the  City  and  Suburban  was  naturally  regarded  as 
out  of  the  question.  Besides,  he  had  been  sold,  and  though  bis 
late  owner,  Mr.  Wilham  Cooper,  had  given  up  racing,  it  was 
generally  set  down  as  certain  that,  if  Kirkconnel  had  possessed  a 
chance  for  the  Two  Thousand,  he  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  leave  the  Btable  for  5,000^.  In  spite  of  the  feeling  against 
Baconteur,  therefore,  he  was  made  a  very  strong  favourite, 
Jsecause,  even  if  he  were  not  proving  himself  to  be  all  that  had 
heen  hoped,  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  could  beat  him.  There 
was  Laveno ;  but,  besides  being  dehcate  and  backward,  it  was 
understood  that  Speedwell  would  assuredly  turn  out  the  better 
of  the  two,  notwithstanding  that  Laveno  had  not  been  tried. 

Now,  however,  came  the  first  indication  of  the  truth  that  the 
three-year-olda  were  very  bad.  Kirkconnel  won  by  a  length  from 
Laveno,  and  after  the  City  and  Suburban  running  this  was  of 
course  a  surprise,  for  which  explanations  began  to  be  sought. 
The  Lombard  had  beaten  his  stable  companion,  Baconteur,  and 
that  was  vaguely  put  down  as  wrong  altogether.  As  for  Speed- 
well, Webb  had  taken  him  to  the  post  so  '  gingerly '  that  the  fears 
of  his  sonndness — that  his  legs  would  not  carry  his  big  body — 
were  obviously  too  well  based ;  and,  in  fact.  Speedwell  has  not 
been  seen  on  a  racecourse  since— though  I  have  noticed  him 
cantering  soundly  enough  this  autumn.  It  is  the  winding-up 
gallops  that  find  out  weak  spots. 

One  race,  however,  could  not  be  accepted  as  definitively  settling 
anything,  it  was  agreed,  when  the  Two  Thousand  came  under 
discussion ;  and  when  Float  and  Kissing  Cup  ran  very  badly  in 
the  One  Thousand,  a  couple  of  days  afterwards,  leaving  Galeottia 
to  win  in  a  canter  by  three  lengths — the  year  before  she  had  run 
seven  times  and  won  once  by  a  short  head — we  could  only  suggest 
that  she  stayed,  that  the  others  were,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  for- 
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ward  in  condition,  that  fillies  ELt  this  time  of  year  do  unexpected 
things — all  which  explanations  merely  went  to  prove  that  we 
found  the  race  inexplicable. 

Whittier  was  the  next  to  come  ont,  and  he  had  a  task  to  per- 
form that  most  assuredly  looked  like  a  critical  test  of  merit — such 
a  test  as  cannot  be  furnished  early  iu  the  season  when  horses  run 
against  others  of  their  own  age.  I  was  riding  one  morning  on 
the  Limekilns  with  John  Dawson,  the  trainer  of  Best  Man,  when 
the  horse  galloped  by  with  Webb  in  the  saddle.  '  Waugh  thinks 
he  ia  sure  to  beat  him  with  Whittier  next  week,'  Mr.  Dawson 
observed,  as  we  watched  Best  Man  striding  freely  along  iu 
admirable  style ;  '  he  says  no  horse  can  give  Whittier  10  lb.  mote 
than  weight  for  age.'  '  You  are  not  afraid,  are  yon  ?  '  I  inquired, 
expecting  a  ready  response  in  the  negative  ;  but  it  did  not  come. 
'  It's  a  lot  of  weight,'  the  trainer  of  Galopin  and  bo  many  good 
horses  replied,  with  a  shake  of  the  head;  'I  don't  think  he'll 
beat  us,  but  it's  asking  the  horse  to  do  a  big  thing  I'  Mow,  it  is  all 
very  well  to  deride  Best  Man  as  a  '  handicap  horse,'  and  after  his 
third  defeat,  at  Ascot,  several  wise  people  suddenly  remembered 
that  they  had  never  thought  he  was  really  a  good  one ;  but  pre- 
viously to  his  defeats  this  year  he  had  won  thirteen  races  out  of 
a  consecutive  fourteen,  and  there  were  cogent  excuses  for  the 
fourteenth.  He  had  given  3  st.  4  lb.  to  Court  Ball,  and  run  a  dead 
heat  with  hira  three  weeks  before  Lord  Cadogan's  colt  had  easily 
won  the  Bous  Memorial  at  Ascot ;  he  had  cantered  home  for  the 
Prix  du  Conseil  Municipal,  and  he — this  '  handicap  horse  ' — had 
experienced  no  sort  of  trouble  in  beating  Throstle  within  a  month 
after  she  had  comfortably  disposed  of  Ladas  in  the  St.  Leger. 
Webb,  who  knew  Best  Man  so  well,  did  not  share  his  trainer's 
apprehensions ;  but  on  May  2  the  March  Stakes  was  run.  Best 
Man  was  naturally  a  strong  favourite,  with  odds  of  6  to  4  on 
him,  and  he  was  beaten  by  four  lengths.  He  was,  as  bis  ex- 
perienced trainer  believed,  fit  and  well ;  and  there  was  no  ex- 
planation of  his  defeat  except  that  he  did  not  gallop  with  his 
usual  determination.  It  was  a  blow  to  his  friends,  of  course  — 
for  private  reasons  I  have  been  among  the  warmest  of  them — 
and  not  even  much  consolation  could  be  derived  from  John 
Porter's  dictum  :  '  He  was  sure  to  be  beaten.  If  I  were  trying 
a  Derby  horse  vnth  Best  Man,  I  should  ask  him  to  give  181b., 
and  if  the  young  'un  won,  I  should  be  quite  satisfied ;  and  here 
is  Best  Man  trying  to  give  31  lb.     It  couldn't  be  done  1 ' 

The  point  of  this  episode  is  the  idea  it  then  afiforded  that  the 
three-year-olds  were  by  no  means  such  a  bad  lot,  and  it  is  thus 
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that  we  are  conBtantly  convincing  ooiselves  in  Turf  affairs  that 
feebly  founded  Buppositions  are  indiBputable  facts.  Beet  Man  had 
been  easily  beaten ;  and  yet  that  he  had  galloped  a  bit  was  ehown 
by  the  position  of  Marco,  who  had  been  much  fancied,  but  finished 
as  far  behind  the  second  as  the  second  was  laehind  the  winner. 

What  Hght  would  the  Newmarket  Stakes  throw  on  the 
matter?  Would  Eaconteur  redeem  bis  good  name,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  Dewhurst  after  failing  in  the  Middle  Park  ?  Should 
we  see  the  long-talked-of  Le  Var  ?  Was  Kissing  Cup  to  show 
as  that  the  One  Thousand  was  a  fluke?  Eirkconnel  that  the  Two 
Thousand  had  been  a  fluke  in  the  other  direction?  Neither 
Raconteur  nor  Le  Var  nor  Kissing  Cup  would  run,  we  presently 
learnt,  as  also  that,  although  the  outside  racing  world  had  quite 
decided  that  Le  Var  was  a  good  horse,  his  trainer  knew  nothing 
about  him,  the  colt  never  having  been  galloped.  Thus  racing 
stories  circulate :  I  had  read  and  heard  (different)  accounts  of 
Le  Var's  trials  from  all  sorts  of  papers  and  people.  But  another 
Burprise  was  in  store,  and  another  proof  of  the  extreme  moderation 
— to  put  it  in  complimentary  terms — of  the  three-year-olds.  The 
Owl  won^The  Owl !  a  cast-off  from  the  Duke  of  Portland's  stable, 
a  colt  that  had  been  badly  beaten  when  fairly  weighted  in  a  very 
second-rate  handicap  at  Sandown  three  weeks  before — not  to  speak 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap.  He  won  from  Solaro,  with  Sir  Visto 
Btill  behind;  the  winner's  stable  companion,  Kirkconnel,  fourth. 
Donovan,  Memoir,  Minii,  Isinglass,  and  Ladas  were  five  of  the  six 
previous  winners  of  this  race  since  its  institution  in  1889,  and  it 
was  now  evident  that  the  three-year-olds  would  take  a  desperate 
deal  of  defending  if  anyone  wanted  to  make  them  out  a  decent  lot. 

The  Derby  then  came  up  for  consideration.  What  was  to 
win?  What  could  win?  Eaconteur?  Possibly,  though  there 
was  the  Two  Thousand  failure  to  be  explained  away.  Le  Var? 
Confessedly  moderate,  the  main  argument  in  his  favour  being  the 
inquiry,  '  What  is  to  beat  him  ?  *  The  Owl  ?  Surely  not ;  one 
could  not  believe  in  the  victory  of  the  cast-off  who  had  been 
bought  for  1,200  guineas,  and  had  usually  run  as  if  that  were 
just  about  his  value.  Laveno?  Possibly,  again;  for  he  must 
have  made  great  and  daily  improvement  since,  when  so  very 
backward,  he  had  run  in  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas.  Sir  Visto  ? 
Obviously  out  of  the  question  ;  for  Laveno,  backward  as  he  was, 
had  easily  beaten  Sir  Visto  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was  much 
more  forward  in  condition.  Solaro?  Not  after  the  Newmarket 
Stakes,  surely,  though,  of  course,  he  too  held  Sir  Visto  safe — 
everybody  knew  that,  at  least !     Among  the  outsiders  there  seemed 
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nothing  with  the  ghost  of  a  chance;  but  another  proof  of  the 
poverty  of  the  land  was  in  store.  More  skilfnliy  handled, 
Kirkconnel,  beaten  only  about  a  length,  would  very  likely  indeed 
have  just  won ;  Curzon  was  going  as  well  as  anything  round 
Tattenham  Corner,  past  the  Bell,  and  seemed  to  have  the  race 
at  his  mercy  farther  on,  close  home,  when  Sir  Visto  flashed  past 
him  and  carried  Lord  Bosebery's  hoops  first  past  the  post  by 
three-quarters  of  a  length.  '  On  form,'  four  of  his  followers, 
Kirkconnel,  Laveno,  The  Owl,  and  Solaro,  should  all  have  beaten 
faim,  and  they  all  finished  behind  him  at  lengthening  distances.  A 
theory,  however,  was  started  to  account  for  the  reversal  of  form. 


ROUND    TATTENHAM    CORNER 

Sir  Yisto,  a  colt  who  is  weak  behind  the  saddle,  cannot,  it  is 
thought,  act  well  up  a  hill ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Two 
Thousand  Guineas  and  the  Newmarket  Stakes  he  was  going 
strongly  into  the  Abingdon  Mile  Bottom,  and  failed  at  the  ascent. 
In  the  Princess  of  Wales  Cup,  the  hill  and  the  penalty  combined 
most  effectually  stopped  him.  But  he  won  the  Derby,  and  his 
owner  led  him  in,  as  he  had  led  in  Ladas  the  year  before.  As  to 
the  extremely  poor  form  of  the  three-year-olds  by  this  time  there 
was  no  possibility  of  question,  and  the  fillies  were  as  clearly  no 
better  than  the  colts ;  for  La  Sagesse  reversed  her  One  Thousand 
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performance  with  Galeottia  in  the  Oaks  (and  in  the  Coronation 
Stakes  at  Ascot),  but  neither  has  won  a  race  since. 

Le  Var'B  success  in  the  10,000/.  Princess  of  Wales's  Stakes  at 
Newmarket  in  July  really  points  in  the  same  direction  as  all  the 
other  three-year-old  performances  of  the  season.  He  won,  but 
Utica  was  only  beaten  a  length,  and  Mr,  Leopold  de  Eothschild'a 


THE    WINNER 

filly  had  7  lb.  the  worst  of  the  weights — a  very  severe  burden  up  a 
steep  finish  of  the  Bunbury  Mile ;  and  how  far  from  a  good  mare 
Utica  is  we  have  since  then  several  times  been  forced  to  recognise. 
In  the  St,  Leger,  to  get  on  with  my  brief  review,  an  exceptional 
number  of  the  horses  entered  were  unable  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments ;  indeed,  the  year  has  been  remarkable  for  rainless  periods, 
when  the  going  was  cruelly  hard,  with  the  natural  consequences 
to  weak  joints  and  sinews.  First  Whittier  went,  having  been 
under  suspicion  both  before  and  after  the  Eclipse  Stakes ;  then 
Baconteur,  Kirkconnel,  Matchmaker,  Troon,  were  scratched  one 
after  the  other.  Le  Var  had  broken  down  hopelessly  in  the 
Eclipse,  and  Float  has  not  been  heard  of  since  the  Oaks.  How 
utterly  wretched  the  three-year-olds  are  was,  indeed,  once  more 
proved  by  the  Leger.     Sir  Visto — there  being  no  hill  to  finish  on 
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at  Doncaster — won  from  TeleBcope,  a  colt  that  is  very  justly 
weighted  in  the  Cambridgeshire  with  6  st.  8  lb. — whether  he  will 
win  if  hk  runs  is  a  mystery  of  the  future  at  the  time  of  writing, 
but  I  have  no  expectation  of  seeing  him  do  so.  Sir  Visto  gave 
him  a  5  lb,  or  6  lb.  beating,  bo  that  the  Leger  winner  would  be 
fairly  in  the  handicap  at  7  at. ;  and  what  this  means  we  see  when 
we  remember  that  a  previous  Leger  winner,  La  Flfiche,  won 
with  8  St.  10  lb.  (equivalent  to  31b.  more  in  a  colt),  so  that,  in 
fact,  Sir  Visto  is  just  about  2  st.  behind  a  good  winner  of  the 
great  Doncaster  race.  Telescope  has  twice  run  very  moderately 
since  the  St.  Leger. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  a  word  about  the  Eclipse  Stakes, 
though,  in  truth,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Whittier,  when 
galloped  a  few  days  before  the  race,  had  stopped  so  suddenly 
after  going  about  a  mile  that  his  trainer  at  first  thought  he  had 
broken  down.  The  colt  was  discovered  to  be  sound,  however, 
and  very  likely  the  falter  simply  arose  from  his  being  asked  to 
gallop  farther  than  he  could  stay — not  improbably  the  colt's 
friends  will  dissent  from  this  reading,  but  surely  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable ?  In  the  Eclipse  it  may  be  that  the  jockey  rode 
badly — all  the  worse  because  it  was  known  that  if  anything  gets  to 
Le  justicier's  head  he  is  apt  to  give  up  struggling.  Here  the 
French  colt  was  permitted  to  gallop  on  by  himself  at  his  own 
pace,  and  was  never  headed  from  start  to  finish.  It  may  be  that 
in  consequence  of  Whittier's  inability  to  stay  his  jockey  was  afraid 
to  make  too  much  use  of  him,  and  so  cannot  be  said  to  have 
ridden  unwisely.  But  Le  Justiciar  is  a  very  moderate  animal, 
as  well  as  a  sulky  and  uncertain  one.  He  has  won  two  little 
races  in  France  this  year,  beating  nothing,  and  he  has  been 
beaten  not  only  when  running  in  the  chief  stakes,  but  of  late  in 
moderate  company — Jouvency  beat  him  six  lengths  in  the  Prix  la 
Rochelle,  Arioviste  two  lengths  in  the  Prix  Dam,  Omnimu  11. 
half  a  length  in  the  Prix  du  Prince  d'Orange,  and  much  further 
in  the  Prix  du  Conseil  Municipal ;  and  he  was  a  bad  fifth  in  the 
Grand  Prix. 

The  10,000/.  Jockey  Club  Stakes  a  three-year-old  did  win, 
it  is  true — Laveno.  With  11  lb.  the  best  of  the  weights,  aided 
by  the  exceptionally  brilliant  jockeyship  of  Momington  Cannon, 
he  just  got  home  before  None  the  Wiser,  who  had  not  won  a  race 
all  the  season,  and  the  moderate  and  uncertain  Venia  was  third. 
That  Ladas  was  fourth  meant  really  nothing,  for  Lord  Bosebery's 
colt  has  been  under  grave  suspicion  during  his  thirteen  months' 
ftbsenc^  '-'•*"  "  ra4;ecourBe,  and,  indeed,  had  shown  such  serious 
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signs  of  weakness  daring  the  few  days  before  the  race,  that  it 
was  extremely  doubtful,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  contest,  whether 
he  would  start.  Sir  Visto  made  no  show,  and  there  had  been  no 
sort  of  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  do  so. 

With  at  least  three  very  important  two-year-old  races  to  be 
decided  at  the  time  of  writing,  it  is,  as  I  hinted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper,  impossible  to  sum  up  the  two-year-old  form.  Next 
month  I  shall  do  so  myself,  unless  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
persuade  some  abler  hand  to  undertake  the  task. 

A  feature  of  the  year  thus  hastily  summarised  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  American  horses,  ridden  by  a  jockey  named  Simms, 
an  impression  of  whose  style  the  artist  gives  with  really,  on  the 


THE    AMERICAN    JOCKEY 


whole,  very  little  caricature  ;  the  knees  may  be  a  trifle  higher  than 
they  would  be  found  in  a  photograph  of  Simms  riding,  but  his 
hold  of  the  reins  is  quite  truthfully  depicted.  The  American 
horses  did  not  justify  the  reputation  which  had  preceded  them. 
They  ran  for  the  most  part  in  selling  plates,  nearly  always  against 
what  there  was  reason  to  believe  were  vastly  inferior  horses. 
Even  then  they  were  frequently  beaten. 

To  have  seen  nothing  of  Throstle  was  a  disappointment,  for  she 
was  said  to  have  '  come  on  '  remarkably  ;  and  Avington  made  only 
one  appearance.  The  character  of  his  Sandown  conqueror.  Best 
Man — so  smirched  at  Ascot  when,  a  9  to  2  on  '  certainty,'  he 
would  not  gallop  kindly,  and  was  beaten  by  The  Lombard — may 
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or  may  not  be  renovated  before  these  pages  are  published.  Webb, 
who  had  not  seen  Beet  Man  since  Ascot,  rode  him  a  gallop  in 
the  First  October  week,  and,  on  pulling  up,  declared  that  the 
horse  had  never  carried  him  so  well  before.  '  He's  never  been 
the  horse  he  is  now  ! '  was  Webb's  emphatic  verdict ;  and  by  this 
time  readers  know  to  what  extent  the  anticipation  thus  conveyed 
was  justified.  I  may  just  have  time  to  odd  a  note  on  this  subject 
after  the  Prix  du  Conseil  Municipal. 

The  year  will  be  memorable  for  the  last  appearance  of 
Isinglass,  with  57,1652.  to  his  credit.  A  fancy  sketch  of  him 
is  here  given  as  he  retires,  laurel  crowned. 
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OLD  SPORTING  PRINTS 

13Y  HEDLET  PEEK 
HUNTING.       No.   III. 

Thou  hadst  been  gone  (ijiiolh  she),  sweat  boj,  ere  this, 
But  that  thou  tolit'st  me  thou  wouldat  hunt  the  boar. 
O,  be  advised  I  thou  hnov'at  not  what  it  is 
With  javelin's  point  a  chnriish  swine  to  gore. 

Whose  tushes  never  sheath'd  he  whettcth  still, 

Like  to  a  mortal  bulcher  bent  to  kill. 

On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

01  bristl;  pikea,  that  ever  threat  his  (oeE  ; 

His  eyes,  like  glow-worma,  shine  when  he  doth  (ret ; 

His  Enoiit  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes ; 

Being  moved,  he  strikes  whate'er  is  in  his  way. 

And  whom  he  strikes,  his  cruel  tushes  slay. 

Hia  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  armed, 
Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  Can  enter; 
His  short  thick  neck  cannot  he  easily  harmed ; 
BeioR  ireful,  on  the  lion  he  will  venture : 

Tlie  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bashes. 

As  (earfal  of  him.  part,  thro'  whom  he  rushes. 

Shausfube  (Tfniu  and  Adonis). 

At  a  recent  agricultural  show  two  men  were  leaning  against  the 
partition  which  divided  the  rest  of  the  world  from  the  prize  pig. 
'  Don't  look  as  if  he  could  do  much  moving  about,  do  'ee  ?  '  said 
one  of  the  men. 

'  Moving  about,  is  it  you  say  ? '  answered  his  companion, 
whose  pride  of  manner  spoke  ownership  ;  '  well,  I  tell  you  truth  and 
nothing  more  ;  if  that  there  pig  got  on  his  legs  at  all,  they  would 
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be  just  snapping  in  two  like  so  many  rotten  sticks.     Moving ! 
why  he  ain't  raised  his  bacon  from  the  straw  these  six  weeks.' 

Those  who  have  looked  upon  such  specimeus  of  well-meaning 
indolent  inaction  may  be  excused  if  they  are  somewhat  sceptical  ■ 
about  the  racing  qualities  of  the  pig,  or  the  stories  of  his  warhke 
nature ;  yet  in  truth  man  is  alone  responsible  for  this  degrada- 
tion— a  love  of  streaky  bacon  has  been  the  swine's  moral  ruin. 
In  the  wild  state,  the  pig  and  horse,  supposing  the  latter  could 
be  found,  would  probably  prove  well  matched  in  a  point-to-point 
race ;  if  there  were  some  thickish  places  to  negotiate,  the  odds 
would  in  all  likehhood  be  five  to  one  on  the  boar. 

If  men  had  preferred  the  fat  of  horses,  and  selected  swine  for 
their  racecourses,  who  shall  declare  the   possible  record  which 


might  have  been  achieved  by  a  thoroughbred  pig,  or  the  possible 
tonnage  of  a  thoroughbred  horse?  There  is  much  in  this  re- 
flection  to  strengthen    our   faith  in  the   doctrine   of   evolution. 
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If  man  in  so  short  a  time  conld  thus  degrade  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  pig,  what  may  he  not  have  done,  or  may  he 
not  yet  do,  with  the  quahties  of  the  monkey?  To  get  an  im- 
'  partial  verdict,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  re-Ieam  the 
language  of  our  ancestors. 


lie  nuaicluilar tflhttrtrbmlnlpaiBlrr bJ haxliiig tctnH,  Fhass  Ssiuhd'.    Ue I al  Parti,  1671. 

It  has  seemed  advisable  to  preface  any  account  of  boar 
hunting  with  these  remarks,  for  fear  that  readers  who  have  never 
been  personally  acquainted  with  IhB  genuine  beast  might  fancy 
that  the  ancient  authors  and  artists  were  given  to  exaggeration. 
Alas !  boar  hunting  is  no  longer  a  British  sport,  though  hunts- 
men who  confine  their  attention  to  England  and  Ireland  have 
usually  a  chance  of  seeing  how  swine  can  run  when  the  puppies 
are  out  in  November.  But  the  staying  power  of  a  British  pig 
is  seldom  tested  owing  to  the  interference  of  a  whip. 

As  it  is  my  purpose  to  bring,  if  possible,  the  scenes  of  the 
past  as  visibly  before  my  readers  as  possible,  I  would  suggest 
that  any  of  those  who  have  strong  imaginations  should  visit  the 
ground  once  consecrated  to  this  sport  in  its  most  serious  aspect, 
namely,  the  hunting  preserves  of  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

Many  years  ago,  before  the  Effra  was  ignorainiously  turned 
into  the  sewer,  when  the  hills  and  valleys  round  Norwood,  Gipsy 
Hill,  and   Sydenham  were  still  pleasant  suburbs  of  the  little 
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hamlet  of  Penge,  it  may  have  been  possible  to  fix  the  site  of 
favoured  covers ;  but  it  would  now  require  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary imagination  to  say  which  of  the  present  proprietors  has 
most  probably  planted  his  kitchen  garden  on  the  sacred  spot 
once  dedicated  to  the  Archbishop's  hunting  breakfast.  I  would, 
therefore,  suggest  for  the  benefit  of  any  more  matter-of-fact 
sportsman,  that  he  should  visit  the  still  open  grounds  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  ;  he  might  choose  Easter  Monday  for  the  purpose. 
There,  among  the  shouting  crowd  of  hohday-makers,  let  him 
endeavour  to  forget  his  Burroundings  and  step  back  into  the  past ; 
let  not  the  penny  whistle,  brass  trumpet,  or  mouth  organ  disturb 


BiMmfftiasiairrPnrTZKS,/renimiitdpleiurt,  Dtildumgratrr.  ntialr^hliblrihUimixnalii, 
and  tem  lllllt  li  tnottinif  Stm  brftind  Ihefatltltat  Ac  hoi  bum  lU  Jnrirrrfi,  and  thatt^ttvkti 
at  farU  atnK  lii  mUMt  </  iHf  mnUtiilM  ttnlurf,  and  dW  l*tTf  in  W78. 

his  meditations,  but  let  him  rather  think  that  he  is  listening  to 
the  sound  of  the  huntsman's  horn.  Should  the  spell  of  thought 
be  broken  by  some  unkindly  form  nearly  upsetting  him  into  a 
neighbouring  fountain,  he  will  but  experience  the  rush  of  a 
British  boar  as  it  dashed  by,  eager  to  hide  in  the  thicket. 

What  an  interesting  transformation  scene  the  directors  of  the 
Palace  might  give  to  the  public  if  they  could  but  for  one  hour 
bring  back  the  past,  change  their  garden  into  a  wild  thicket- 
covered  hill,  and  fill  their  inclosure  with  its  ancient  inhabitants ! 
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Over  what  is  now  the  new  foothall  field  we  might  get  glimpses 
of  the  Archbishop  and  his  gorgeously  arrayed  followers,  with 
the  hounds  in  full  cry.     The  lake,  round  which  the  antediluvian 


)(Miv(|F  Uarcub  di  Bra,  nfitr  a <lrintt)iii bt  ilu crltiraird DulrhanliHol  ftlmrr.RAtn,  Vtrmn. 
Dl  Bis  HU  MA  fxrHwmud  i7«rii.rr,  anf  iKi  »an>  u  fV  HiV"  l^lt-  HtUdiitHtali- 
tniM  /or  tin  mdlmt  rtdUnfi  if  anlmali,  «fUT  tht  datfni  qf  FiUL  Poms  md  HucuB 


monsters  are  at  present  congregated,  would  be  transformed  into 
a  reed-covered  bog,  to  which  with  headlong  speed  the  hunted 
boar  might  hasten  for  concealment. 

As,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the  niede  of 
carrying  on  this  sport  before  we  can  appreciate  it  fully,  I  will 
give  some  account  of  this  once  noble  inhabitant  of  our  island, 
together  with  the  best  manner  of  hunting  him,  gathered  from 
the  writings  of  those  who  were  his  contemporaries.  This  infor- 
mation, together  with  the  illustrations,  should  be  all  that  is 
required. 

'  The  Bore,'  says  Turberville,  '  is  of  this  nature :  he  hath  as 
many  teeth  the  day  that  he  is  bom  as  he  will  have  whiles  he 
liveth.  Among  the  rest  they  have  four,  and  we  call  them  tuskes 
or  tusches,  whereof  the  two  highest  do  not  hurte  ;  but  with  those 
lower  tuacbes  they  stryke  marvellously  and  kill  oftentimes.' 
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April  and  May  were  the  two  months  considered  most  suitable 
for  huntiitg,  as  the  swine  at  this  time  feed  upon  strong  herbs  and 
buds  of  trees,  'which  so  moisten  their  brain  that  they  become 
very  sleepy.'  A  boar  will  live  on  the  average  about  twenty-five 
years,  and  the  tendency  to  slumber  increases  with  age. 

As  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  man  has  debased 
this  mifortunate  animal,  we  may  contrast  the  fine  taste  of  the 
wild  vrith  that  of    the  domestic    pig.      The  former  lives  on 


jB«eiHiv6»  Axnisio  Ti3iiWTA,aii  llalun  painlrr  nud  rnjrafr.barn  at  FIni-nc  t»  liSi.    Bt 
imi  mHch  rtnplaiM  »»  POPK  Ofoajonv  III,  /or  ir*«n  Ac  drilgHrd  Biant  la/fiirlri.    TlulFfflTA 


com,  roots,  and  such  fruit  as  apples,  plums,  acorns,  chestnuts, 
Ac,  also  on  any  sweet  biuls  ho.  can  find.  In  marshes  he  dt'lii.'lita 
to  make  a  salad  of  watercresses,  wild  garlic,  and  fine  herbs. 
When  paying  a  visit  to  the  sea  coast  he  indulges,  for  a  change 
of  diet,  in  oysters,  mussels,  cockles,  and  other  such  delicacies. 
Carrion  of  all  kinds  he  passes  by  with  scorn,  save  that  he  has 
been  known  occasionally  to  nibble  a  dead  horse  ;  but  this  was 
probably  spite.  Among  his  other  good  qualities  is  attachment  to 
home.  *  Wherever  they  are  once  reared  they  flee  continually, 
and  never  stay  until  they  come  to  the  place  where  they  were 
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fallowed  and  brought  up.'  When  thus  on  the  right  track  home 
a  boar  will  not  be  lightly  turned  aside  either  by  man  or  bound  or 
horse  ;  thinking  of  early  associationa,  he  casts  aside  fear. 


In  fact,  the  more  I  read  about  the  swine  as  he  was,  the  more 
sorry  I  feel  that  Dr.  Watts  was  not  better  acquainted  with  him. 
Fancy  the  chance  he  missed  ! 

How  doth  the  ancient  bristling  awine 

Teach  youth  no  more  to  roam  ; 
Throughout  his  life  sweet  memories  twine. 

That  draw  his  footsteps  home. 

From  his  moral  we  will  now  turn  to  his  physical  qualities. 
It  was  considered  useless  to  attempt  hunting  a  boar  until  he  was 
at  least  four  or  five  years  old  on  account  of  his  speed  and 
endurance,  the  horses  and  hounds  of  those  days  having  practically 
no  chance  of  coming  near  him.  'You  shall  not  by  your  will 
hunt  a  young  bore  of  three  years  at  force.  For  he  is  light,  and 
will  stand  up  longer  before  your  hounds  than  a  young  deer  when 
he  is  first  a  hart  of  tenne.' 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  sport  it  was  essential 
that  the  horsemen  should  keep  well  up  with  their  hounds,  as  an 
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old  boar  would  make  small  account  of  four  or  five  couple  of 
hounds  if  they  were  unaccompanied  ;  on  the  first  opportunity  he 
would  turn  upon  them,  killing  or  wounding  the  greater  number. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  two  or  three  of  the  swiftest  hounds 
were  often  protected  by  special  clothing,  an  instance  of  which 
will  be  seen  in  illustration  No.  II.  '  But  if  the  bore  perceive 
himselfe  charged  and  hard  laid  unto  with  hounds  and  huntsmen, 
then  he  will  become  astonished  and  lose  courage,  and  then  he  is 
enforced  to  flee  and  to  seeke  the  cuntry  abroad.'  Relays  of  the 
staunchest  and  best  old  hounds  were  therefore  placed  at  various 
spots  where  it  was  considered  likely  that  the  boar  might  pass,  so  as 
to  intercept  him.  Moreover,  the  course  taken  being  usually  fairly 
straight,  it  was  possible  by  signalling  to  direct  from  a  distance  those 


who  were  in  charge  of  these  relays.  '  If  he  do  stand  at  bay,  the 
huntsmen  must  ryde  in  unto  him  as  secretly  as  they  can  without 
much  noyse,  and  when  they  be  neare  him  let  them  cast  round 
about  the  place  where  he  standeth  and  run  upon  him  all  at  once, 
and  it  shall  be  hard  if  they  give  him  not  one  skotch  with  a  sword 
or  some  wound  with  a  borespear ;  and  let  them  not  strike  lowe, 
for  then  they  shall  commonly  hit  him  on  the  snoute,  because  he 
watcheth  to  take  all  blowes  upon  his  tuskes  or  thereabouts.     But 
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let  them  lift  up  their  hands  high  and  strike  right  downe  ;  and  let 
them  beware  that  they  strike  not  towards  their  horses,  but  that 
other  way,  for  on  that  side  that  a  boar  feeleth  hiniselfe  hurte  he 
turneth  head  strayaht  waies,  whereby  he  might  the  sooner  hurte  or 
kill  their  horses  i£  they  stroke  towards  them.  And  if  they  be  in 
the  plaine,  then  let  them  cast  a  cloake  about  their  horses,  and 
they  maye  the  better  ride  about  the  boar  and  strike  at  him  as 
they  passe,  but  stay  not  long  in  a  place.  It  is  certaine  (experi- 
mented  and  found   true)   that   if  you  hang  belles  upon  collers 


about  your  hounds  necks,  a  bore  will  not  so  scone  strike  at  them, 
but  flee  endwaies  before  them  and  seldom  stand  at  baye  '  (see 
illustration  No.  X). 

It  has  been  no  easy  matter  to  select  illustrations  on  this 
subject :  so  many  excellent  ones  are  to  he  found  drawn  by  well- 
known  artists  whose  work  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon.  I  have, 
however,  chosen  for  this  and  my  next  article  those  which  appear 
to  me,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  be  of  most  interest.  It  may 
be  well  to  remind  my  readers  that  the  date  of  the  engraving  does 
not  by  any  means  necessarily  represent  the  date  of  the  original 
picture  from  which  it  is  copied;  and  though,  where  it  has  been 
pOHsih'  'Iso  given  the  painter's  name,  in  the  greater 
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number  of  instances  all  record  of  the  original  work  has  been  lost. 
In  some  instances  the  engraver  was  himself  the  artist,  but  not  so 
frequently  as  is  generally  supposed,  it  being  a  common  habit 
among  those  who  have  written  on  the  Bubject  to  take  for  granted 
that  this  was  the  case  when  no  contrary  evidence  was  forthcoming. 
A  reviewer  whose  opinion  I  greatly  respect,  owing  partly  to 
the  inflnential  paper  which  he  represents,  and  still  more  to  the 
appreciation  which  he  has  expressed  for  my  work,  suggests  that 
I  should  comment  more  freely  on  the  illustrations.  Now,  strange 
to  say,  that  is  exactly  my  own  criticism  on  the  ancient  works 
from  which  many  of  the  prints  are  taken  ;  for  unfortunately,  if  a 
publisher  two  or  three  centuries  ago  once  got  hold  of  a  block, 
he  thought  that  quite  enough  excitement  for  the  public  without 
giving  any  particulars  in  the  text ;  in  fact,  he  would  often  print 


NO.   XI. 
V  tr  JOBIX  Euah  RlDrcoEK,  imfiiul  paihtrr  and  tairvtfr:  torn  rU  Vim,  (■  AiaMa,<ii 
>/  Ihf  muiri  1/  lit  Chan.    Mil  inrki  ru  s  paMIrr  are /iir.  buf  Mi  eliAi<vl  il^a§  MiUf  <)f 


a  hunting  illustration  two  or  three  times  over  in  the  same  book, 
and  even  use  it  again  as  a  title-page  to  a  devotional  work.  The 
idea  of  having  illustrations  independent  of  matter  was  not,  as 
some  people  fancy,  an  original  idea,  conceived  by  the  editor  of  the 
'  Yellow  Book ; '  it  is  as  old  as  the  worst  English  woodcut.  No  doubt. 
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as  at  the  present  time  so  in  the  post,  these  pictures  were  more  ot 
less  intelligible  to  the  pubhc  to  whom  they  appealed  ;  it  is  only 
after  a  lapse  of  years  that  we  he^n  to  desire  some  elucidation  ; 
even  the  works  of  art  in  the  above-mentioned  magazine  might 
puzzle  a  reader  200  years  hence.     Gladly  would  I  act  as  an 


interpreter  of  all  I  6nd,  if  it  were  not  for  my  objection  to  mixing 
up  history  with  romance ;  it  would  be  so  much  easier  to  write  a 
little  story  about  each  print,  instead  of  trying  to  find  out  the 
sporting  history  of  the  time,  but  would  it  be  as  interesting  ?  The 
reader  can  for  himself  invent  a  thrilling  history  to  accompany 
each  illustration  ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  any  student  better 
acquainted  with  some  particular  print  will  be  good  enough  to  send 
me  an  authentic  account  connected  therewith,  I  shall  be  only  too 
pleased  to  make  use  of  the  information  and  acknowledge  its  source. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  to  be  found  in  a  work  of  this  kind 
arises  from  the  fact  that  500  years  ago  there  was  no  copyright 
law,  and  many  so-called  original  etchings  are  but  imperfect  copies 
of  pictures  or  tapestries  that  have  been  long  destroyed  ;  the  copyist 
frequently  would  alter  some  part  of  the  picture  to  suit  either  hie 
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taste  or  the  taste  of  his  patron ;  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
find  a  background  of  the  fifteenth  century  with  a  foreground  of 
the  seventeenth. 

It  has  been  my  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  not  to  use  these 
misleading  pictures ;  as  far  as  I  know,  one  only  (the  cub  climbing 
a  tree,  which  appeared  in  the  first  number  and  was  used  for  the 
sake  of  the  background),  having  been  reproduced.  The  foreground 
of  this  picture  was,  1  believe,  altered  by  the  engraver  to  make  it 
suitable  for  an  illustration  to  a  book  of  jEsop's  Fables  published 
in  1(>'M.  I  mention  this  instance,  which  is  one  out  of  many,  to 
show  how  difficuh  it  is  to  arrive  at  a  safe  conclusion  as  to  date, 
and  how  misleading  it  might  often  be  even  to  copy  the  text  in 
the  few  eases  where  there  is  any  to  be  found. 

As  some  of  my  readers  may  hke  to  have  a  specimen  of  what 
sort   of   information,   if   any,  accompanies   the   illustration,  the 


following  examples,  translated  from  the  German,  will  give  an 
idea  of  its  value.     This  one  is  above  the  average  : 

Thu9  the  wild  boar  you  must  hunt. 

Driving  home  with  apear  so  fine  ; 
Then  you  roast  him  well  and  sharp, 

And  help  him  down  with  cups  of  win& 
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Here  is  another,  rather  inferior : 

What  virtues  can  theBe  people  find. 

In  a  dirty  sow,  or  a  boar  bo  bold? 
And  yet  have  they  in  every  age 

Been  loved  by  the  young,  and  praised  by  the  old. 

I  could  add  forty  or  fifty  more  translated  from  different  lan- 
guages ;  but  though  I  always  take  care  to  consult  them  in  the  hope 
of  getting  some  new  information,  up  to  the  present  my  labour 
has  been  of  no  avail.  These  examples  will  probably  satisfy  the 
luoat  enthosiastic  reader. 

As,  according  to  some  scientists,  the  leg  of  a  beetle  requires 
the  luidivided  attention  of  a  man's  hfe  before  its  interest  is 
exhausted,  so  in  many  a  print  there  still  must  be  undiscovered 
interest  and  forgotten  history.  This  work  I  must  hand  over  to 
others,  specialists  in  various  schools  of  art,  or  students  of  some 
particular  subject.  My  work  is  but  that  of  the  digger  up  and" 
collector  of  buried  or  scattered  riches  connected  with  sport. 

If  each  person  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  will  take  one 
of  these  pictures  under  consideration,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  finding  out  all  about  it,  a  very  fairly  accurate  work  may  be 
accomplished  some  time  about  the  middle  of  next  century. 


HO.  IV.  VOL.  I.  II  Jt 
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AFTER  THE  WILD  DEER 

BY  SIB  JOHN   EDWARDS-MOSS,   13ART. 

The  sun  rises  fair  in  France, 

And  fair  sets  he ; 
But  he  has  tint  the  blythe  bhnk  he  had 

In  my  ain  countrie. 

So,  plaintively  enough,  the  Scotch  poet  expresses  the  home-sick- 
ness of  an  exile,  martyred  by  his  undying  devotion  to  Scotland's 
great  but  ill-starred  dynasty.  To  most  of  ue  the  sun  seems  to  be 
fairly  impartial  in  his  up-rising  and  down-setting.  We  have  seen 
a  sunset  luridly  glorious  through  a  frosty  canopy  of  London 
smoke.  And  yet,  upon  the  morning  of  which  I  write,  the  most 
severely  practical  and  unimaginative  of  individuals  might  feel 
hie  breath  come  fast  and  short,  and  know  that  in  the  hghts  that 
beat,  and  mists  that  wreathed  o'er  grey  rock,  purple  heather, 
silvery  birch  and  glistening  stream,  there  was  a  glamour  which 
cannot  he  analysed  in  a  laboratory,  or  bottled  as  a  gas,  and  which, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  certainly  not  of  the  earth,  earthy — some- 
thing rather  of  that  '  blythe  blink  '  which  memory  recalled  to  the 
poor  exile  in  the  sunny  land  of  France  ayont  the  seas.  There  has 
been  a  sharp  frost  overnight,  and  even  down  in  this  sheltered  strath 
the  shadow  of  the  pine-trees  on  the  lawn  is  still  marked  with  pearly 
grey.  The  hill-tops  were  clear  and  brown,  but  the  night  mist 
swathed  like  gauzy  veils  their  rugged  side-slopes.  And  the  grey 
vapours  rose  from,  and  swam  gently  down,  the  sparkling  surface 
of  the  prattling  river.  One  can  well  imagine  bow,  when  the  first 
rays  shot  aslant  over  the  world  from  the  eastern  hills,  they  fell 
upon  a  white  sea  of  mist,  whence  the  frosted  summits  of  the  hills 
rose  like  islands.  No  doubt  such  was  the  first  view  presented  to 
the  eagle  h-«i  hp  hovered  high  over  all  in  the  grey  dawu. 
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And  here  it  may  be  well  to  note  how  the  kindlier  feelinga 
towards  Nature's  handiwork  which  have  sprung  up  in  recent 
years,  and  the  general  unwillingness  to  sanction  the  extermina- 
tion of  any  species,  have  fostered  this  noblest  of  birds.  The 
frequent  repetition  of  positive  orders  that  eagles  are  not  to  be 
killed  has  had  real  influence  with  Scotch  keepers.  And  I  fancy 
there  can  be  few  forests,  at  all  events  in  Scotland  at  the  present 
moment,  wherein  a  stalker  going  out  to  stalk  may  not  feel 
confident  that  it  is  at  least  an  even  chance  that  he  sees  one  or 
more  eagles  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Both  last  season  and  this 
the  eagle  took  out  her  young  successfully  in  a  high  rock  some 
two  or  three  miles  from  where  the  fact  is  now  being  chronicled  ; 
and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  present  writer  saw  four 
eagles  hunting  the  ground  together  on  a  sky-line.  The  wild 
forest  is,  after  all,  the  appropriate  home  of  the  imperial  bird. 
True,  she  may  take  a  very  young  deer-calf  or  two ;  but  she  will  also 
exercise  a  healthy  check  upon  the  increase  of  liares  and  grouse, 
and  many  a  good  hart,  now  roaming  his  native  hills,  owes  his  life 
to  the  starting  of  such  small  game.  On  sheep  ground,  where  the 
eagle  appreciates  early  lamb  quite  as  keenly  as  a  London  aldennan, 


the  case  is  somewhat  different.  The  stalker  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  tolerate  a  brother  sportsman,  especially  considering 
that,  as  has  been  pointed  out  already,  he  gets  a  quid  pro  quo: 
but  the  fanner,  whose  livelihood  is  the  surplus  of  farm  produce 
over  farm  rent,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  look  with  equanimity 
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upon  a  robber.  Perhaps  the  compromise  BUggested  by  a  Gose- 
shire  keeper  may  be  as  fair  as  anything.  They  were  shooting 
the  slope  of  a  bill  near  a  forest.  The  gromid  was  decidedly 
good ;  the  grouse  were  decidedly  few.  And,  the  contrast  being 
remarked  upon,  the  keeper  said,  '  It's  the  eagle  ;  she  built'  in  yon 
rock  this  year  and  last,  and  she  frightens  the  grouse  away.' 

'  But  what  can  you  do  ?  You  are  forbidden,  I  think,  to  kill 
any  eagles.' 

'Aweel,'  said  the  keeper;  'she  may  take  out  her  young  in 
Ben  .  .  .  .■  (one  of  the  hills  in  the  forest)  '  if  she  pleases,  but  shell 
no  build  on  the  grouse  ground  next  year." 

The  old-fashioned  deer-saddle  has  very  little  in  common  with 
an  easy-chair.  Bed  rock  is  scarce  harder  than  its  seat.  More- 
over, the  leather  folds  in  front  and  rear  have  the  eflfect  of 
increasing  and  multiplying  exceedingly  the  already  gigantic 
back-breadth  of  the  Highland  pony  ;  while  strap,  ring,  and  thong 
seem  carefully  disposed  so  as  to  rasp  the  nder  in  the  tenderest 
places  about  the  inside  of  the  knee.  Yet  such  as  are  trembling 
on  the  conclusion  of  their  ninth  lustre,  wisely  remembering 
Horace's  account  of  his  own  powers  five  years  earlier  in  life,  will 
do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  any  assistance  for  the  fii-st  few 
hundred  feet  of  ascent,  after  which  they  must  trust  to  their  own 
legs  to  follow  whither  have  led  they  with 

Fleet  hoof  of  fire  and  air. 

May  I  venture  upon  a  word  of  counsel '?  A  stalking  cape  of 
waterproofed  tweed  is  often  very  welcome  in  a  shower,  and 
thrown  across  a  deer-saddle  mitigates  some  of  its  worst  pains. 
Before  the  west  wind  has  risen  the  hoar-frost  still  hangs  in 
sparkling  dewdrops  from  the  tiny  birch-leaves  on  either  side  the 
pass.  Below,  the  river  runs,  in  colour  like  a  deep  cairngorm, 
between  the  rocks,  or  tumbles  in  frothy  yeast  over  the  falls.  The 
frost  has  caught  the  bracken  sharply  with  its  rust.  Even  the 
birches  show  occasional  yellow  like  gold  coins  on  their  branches. 
But  the  bracken  is  all  a  dull  red.  It  is  probab.y  due  to  the 
excessive  rainfall  of  August  that  it  nowhere  appears  to  have  died 
into  a  gleaming  yellow.  Possibly  it  turns  yellow  when  it  dies  of 
drought,  as  last  year.  This  year  the  sap  must  have  coursed 
freely  up  the  stem  and  kept  it  green,  till  the  frost  came  sharp  and 
sudden  from  the  north-west  and  crisped  it  into  red.  We  talk 
pleasantly  enough  of  the  frost  as  we  go.  Hitherto  our  glasses 
have  shon'n  us  huge  hei-ds  of  hinds,  but  horn  has  been  hartl 
indeed  to  find.     A  few  days  ago  we  did  see  two  small  lots  of 
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shootable  stags.  They  had  placed  themBelves  ahnoBt  on  the  sky- 
line march,  and  the  corries  below  them  were,  as  the  stalker 
phraeed  it,  red  with  hinds.  Our  new  commander-in-chief  could 
not  have  disposed  his  outposts  in  more  effectual  fashion,  and  we 
retired  discomfited.  Yet  not  before  we  had  noted  that  one  or 
two  o£  these  said  stags  were  very  thick  in  the  neck.  Indeed,  we 
had  seen  one  turn  and  prod  a  hind  with  his  horn.  Another  bad 
intimated  to  a  smaller  sta^  that  he  would  do  well  to  keep  bia 
distance.  We  had  heard  of  a  sort  of  fight,  a  kind  of  rough-and- 
tumble,  or  '  scrapping  match,'  as  the  modem  professor  of  the  art 
of  self-defence  would  term  it,  seen  across  the  glen  in  a  neigh- 
bouring forest.  All  seemed  to  speak  of  the  coming  jousts  when, 
on  green  sward  or  heathery  knoll,  the  knightly  monarchs  of  the 
g'en  will  do  real  battle  before  the  assembled  hinds,  gathered 
to  reward  the  victor  with  their  love.  It  is  V(b  vicHs  among 
the  deer.  Yet  the  rifie  is  often  at  hand  to  equalise  matters  and 
make  it 

A  game  where  losers  fare 
Better  than  they  who  seem  to  mo. 

From  all  this  we  drew  happy  augury.  For,  of  the  whole 
stalking  season,  there  is  no  time  so  pleasant  as  the  few  days  when 
stags  are  travelling  in  small  lots ;  most  frequently  in  twos  and 
threes.  It  is  hardly  quite  clear  that  they  have  any  definite  object 
in  so  doing,  for  the  rutting  season  is  cot  exactly  yet,  nor  has  the 
first  hoarse  roar  echoed  in  the  corries.  The  habit  results  from 
the  instinctive  breaking-up  of  the  big  lots  of  stags  who,  however 
they  may  bear  them  in  late  autumn,  are  decidedly  misogynistic 
in  Bummer.  Among  them  in  early  September  Eris  throws  some 
apple,  on  which  the  inscription  is  to  us  undecipherable,  and  they 
split  up  and  go  their  various  ways.  The  hinds  do  not  seem  to 
possess  any  attraction  for  them  as  yet.  They  do  not  seek  them, 
nor  when  they  come  across  them  do  they  join  company.  It  may 
be  that  instinct  supplies  prescience  of  the  great  change  that  will 
surely  come  to  them,  and  the  fierce  desires  which  will  replace  their 
recent  antipathies,  and,  though  they  still  avoid  them,  they  are 
looking  out  to  see  where  the  hinds  are. 

With  such  fond  hopes  we  sit  down  to  spy  the  broad  hill-side 
that  now  fronts  us.  It  lies  fairly  east  and  west,  and  though  on 
its  broken  face  are  many  sheltered  little  nooks  which  the  west 
vrind,  that  has  blown  without  intermission  for  a  month,  could 
not  reach,  there  seems  to  be  little  on  it.  Far  away  to  the  west, 
in  the  hollow  of  the  next  hill,  are  some  tiny  spots,  red  against  the 
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dark  green,  almost  black,  of  the  heather.  We  see  no  horn  among 
them,  and  we  know  well  that  on  that  hill  may  always  be  found  a 
certain  lot  of  hinds.  So  in  despair  I  am  shutting  up  my  glass 
preparatory  to  the  long  climb  which  will  give  us  a  broad  spy 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  the  top,  when  suddenly  '  I'm  seeing 
stags '  comes  most  welcome  from  the  stalker  lying  beside  me. 
'  They're  on  the  sky-line  of  the  Camuff  rocks,  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  highest  stone.'     One  feels  rather  a  fool  at  having  passed  a 


beast  on  the  sky-line,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  the  very  spot 
which  in  this  hot  sun  one  would  specially  search,  and  where 
assuredly  they  might  be  seen  by  the  veriest  novice.  The  glass 
comes  out  and  sweeps  hastily  over  the  locality  indicated,  bat  no 
quadrupedal  form  greets  my  eye.  A  more  careful  scrutiny  sho^ 
three  or  four  tiny  lines,  apparently  no  thicker  than  the  hair-spring 
of  a  watch,  emergent  from  behind  a  grey  stone.  Undoubted  horns 
at  last :  now  for  the  plan  of  campaign.     So  far  as  their  eyes  or 
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noses  are  concerned,  one  might  go  straight  to  them,  but  one  could 
not  see  them  before  one  conld  touch  them,  and  our  steps  would 
have  been  heard  long  before.  We  must  come  in  from  the  other 
side,  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  there  are  none 
of  those  much-maligned  hinds  in  the  way.  So,  after  all,  the  brae 
must  be  faced,  and  we  must  get  to  the  top. 

Up  a  well-known  hill  one  appreciates  to  the  full  each  weary 
step  that  sad  experience  warns  must  be  taken  ere  we  win  the 
summit.  One  starts  with  adequate  discouragement  upon  one's 
task.  But  even  this  is  less  hard  than  the  perpetual  disappoint- 
ment of  constantly  renewed  sky-lines.  Each,  as  you  approach  it, 
-seems  to  promise  the  present  end  of  the  ascent ;  each  as  it  is 
surmounted  reveals  a  fresh  one  yet  to  be  scaled.  For  my  own 
part,  I  borrow  my  pony's  legs  on  the  hard  ground  by  the  bum- 
side,  and  when  we  leave  it  and  bear  away  to  the  west,  there  are 
only  some  800  or  900  feet  to  be  done.  And  twice  in  their  breath- 
less course  new  vistas  are  happily  opened  which  must  be  spied. 
Glasses  have  to  be  drawn  out  and  adjusted  ;  positions  convenient, 
if  the  very  reverse  of  graceful,  to  be  assumed ;  and,  believe  me, 
it  is  quite  as  effectual  to  make  some  suggestion  such  as :  '  That's  a 
bit  of  red  moss  close  by  the  big  grey  stone  at  the  north  of  the  far 
locby?'— and  get  the  stalker  to  identify  what  has  never  arrested 
his  practised  eye — as  to  pause  in  an  ascent,  overpowered  by  the 
beauties  of  nature,  portrayed  in  a  view  down  Glen  Urquhart,  and 
the  necessity  for  their  contemplation — and  it  is  much  less 
humiliating.  At  last  we  stoop  a  little  and  go  canny  through  the 
'  bealloch  '  or  pass  at  the  top,  and  make  a  half  crawl,  half  creep, 
to  a  stone  on  the  further  side  of  the  bill.  We  face  north-west. 
On  our  right  is  the  top  of  a  corrie  in  which  nothing  is  to  be  seen. 
Before  us,  and  beyond  the  bum  that  rans  to  our  left  across  us,  lies 
rough  stony  ground,  rising  in  disjointed  hummocks,  serrated  with 
parallel  hollows,  pleasantly  green-bottomed,  to  the  summit  of 
Carn  na  Gobhlaig,  which  fomis  the  next  sky-line.  There  we  find 
two  beasts,  a  hind  and  calf.  Another  hind  and  calf  are  a  little 
to  our  left  face,  but  right  in  our  very  front  are  three  homed 
beasts.  The  glass  shows  them  to  be  two  staggies  and  a  nobber 
—I  spell  it  '  nobber,'  for  though  I  presume  its  obvious  derivation 
(from  knob)  and  meaning  (a  beast  that  has  knobs  where  horns 
shall  one  day  grow)  to  be  correct,  the  '  k '  seema  to  have  been 
dropped  by  common  consent — these  we  can  afford  to  disregard. 
Further  to  the  left  is  the  flat,  quite  untenanted,  rough  peaty 
ground,  deeply  intersected  with  peat  hags,  down  which  we  propose 
eventually  to  make  our  serpentine  way  to  the  deer  we  have  spied 
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from  below ;  and  which  we  now  see,  below  oa  in  their  turn,  on  the 
rocky  ground  across  the  flat.  We  count  ten  of  them.  Five  are  still 
in  velvet,  tiny  useless  things.  The  other  five  are  clean,  and  two, 
dark  in  colour,  seem  to  have  fair  bodies.  Of  their  horns  we  can 
make  little  out,  for  the  hot  sun  on  the  damp  ground  causes  every- 
thing to  dance  with  mirage. 

Forward,  then,  down  to  the  burn,  and  across  it  up  the  opposite 
face.  They  will  let  us  down  here,  and  if  the  three  little  beasties 
object  they  may  go,  even  unto  Jericho,  and  the  hind  and  calf  with 
them.  There  is  nothing  for  them  to  put  up  for  far  as  we  can 
see.  From  a  rock  opposite  we  get  a  better  view  of  om-  quarry 
that  is  to  be.  There  are  two  shootable  stags — one  an  eight- 
pointer,  one  seven — either  good  enough.  And  so  on  we  go  in 
Indian  file.  As  we  tarn  a  slight  comer,  and  the  stalker  is  care- 
fully watching  that  no  heads  may  appear  sky-Hned  above  the 
ridge,  I  see  in  a  slack  just  below  us  two  beasts  not  400  yards  off, 
walking,  in  desultory  fashion  and  cropping  a  bite  every  here  and 
there  as  they  go,  in  the  same  direction  as  ourselves.  I  tap  the 
stalker's  leg  with  my  stick.  Had  Perseus  appeared  to  confront  us 
with  Medusa's  snaky  tresses  unveiled  in  ston)'  horror  before  our 
eyes,  we  could  not  have  sunk  more  suddenly  into  rigid  rock. 
Now  it  is  an  invariable  rule  that  wherever  the  exigencies  of 
stalking  require  this  instantaneous  shrinking  into  oneself,  this 
abject  close  clinging  to  the  bosom  of  Earth,  the  mighty  mother, 
and  produce  this  longing  that  she  could,  and  would  for  some  few 
seconds,  kindly  enfold  from  sight  us  her  loving  children,  it  occurs 
where  the  said  Earth  is  at  her  mossiest  and  herraoistest.  Let  ua 
console  ourselves  that  upon  the  present  occasion  it  is  not  also  at 
her  blackest  and  her  peatiest.  Glasses  are  out  at  once.  The 
second,  a  light-coloured  beast,  is  worth  a  shot ;  the  other  beast 
is  rubbish.  They  are  quite  unsuspicious,  and  we  get  down  to  the 
bum  with  a  crawl,  while  they  turn  a  little  to  the  right,  the  best 
beast  out  of  sight,  and  lie  down.  Two  or  three  minutes  get  us 
within  shot,  hut  we  can't  see  anything  but  the  small  one.  He 
seems  uncomfortable  In  body  and  position,  though  quite  at  ease 
in  his  mind.  In  a  very  few  minutes  he  rises,  and,  followed  by 
the  other  one,  trots  away.  They  have  no  suspicions,  but  travelling 
stags  seem  subject  to  perpetual  unrest.  These  will  probably  lie 
again  ere  long,  and  so  we  go  after,  and  shortly  iind,  them,  once  more 
lying.  Again  the  smaller  one  lies  the  higher,  as  if  entrusted  with 
the  keeping  of  due  watch  and  ward.  A  very  short  crawl  brings  us 
to  a  stone  whence  the  highest  is  plainly — too  plainly — visible,  and 
the  horns  of  the  lower  can  just  be  seen.     In  a  very  short  time 
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the  best  beast  rises,  but  Btaods  so  low  that  I  have  to  get  forward 
on  my  elbows  as  best  I  can,  and  lie  all  crooked  for  the  shot. 
Alas !  it  '  hits  the  forest  rather  than  the  beast,'  who  departs  to 
some  far  country,  and  starts  two  other  decent  stags,  which  we 
had  not  seen  till  we  had  '  got  in '  to  our  first  two.  After 
several  days,  shotless  from  superfioity  of  hinds,  it  is  specially 


LUNCHEON    IS    TAKEN    LUGUBRIOUSLY 

mortifying  to  have  missed  a  fair  chance.  Luncheon  is  taken 
lugubriously,  and  a  heavy  cloud,  which  gives  us  a  lew  outlying 
drops,  reflects  my  own  moral  depression. 

We  look  at  the  first  lot  of  beasts.  They  are  a  mile  or  more 
away,  were  started  by  the  shot,  but  apparently  uncertain  whence 
it  came  and  whither  they  should  go.  Gradually  they  move  over 
the  sky-line  on  to  the  south  face  of  the  Carauff  rocks.  And  now 
the  sun  comes  out;  hope  revives,  and  after  them  we  start.  We 
mark  the  special  peat-hags  through  which,  had  they  stayed,  we 
should  have  attempted  the  stalk,  and  find  that  we  could  have 
managed  them  all  right.  This  is  stored  experience  which  may  be 
valuable  a  short  time  hence.  It  is  ticklish  work  following  deer 
whose  position  you  do  not  know.  Stags  are  no  doubt  far  easier 
of  approach  than  hinds  ;  for,  though  a  stag  that  has  been  stalked 
once  or  twice  becomes  quite  as  cautious  as  any  hind,  his  horn 
frequently  betrays  him,  whereas  with  a  bind,  when  you  can  see 
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the  tip  of  her  '  lug '  she  can  see,  and  generally  she  does,  the  top 
of  your  cap.  They  are  not  on  the  face.  Can  they  have  gone 
down  to  the  wood  which  Hea  below  ?  If  bo,  we  can  do  nothing 
with  them.  We  go  on  stealthily,  peering  keenly  over  everj-  ridge 
before,  below,  even  behind  an.  At  last  the  stalker  sees  something 
in  a  heathery  hollow  half  a  mile  away,  and  the  glass  reveals  our 
stags,  8ome  feeding,  some  lying  placidly  enough  therein.  \Ve 
must  sHp  downhill  in  full  sight,  and  to  do  this  it  will  be  well  to 
await  a  cloud.  Moat  pleasant  is  it  to  hnger  here  perforce  awhile, 
atretched  in  full  sunlight  on  the  steep  slope,  gazing  at  the  birch 
trees  below,  and  catching  every  now  and  then  the  low  murinnr  of 
where  the  river  plunges  headlong  into  a  resounding  caldron  of 
rock,  while  on  the  wood  opposite  hghts  and  shadows  chase  each 
other  swift  as  the  breeze  on  which  they  move.  Mingling  with 
these,  too,  the  wild  moor  fragrance,  subtle  indeed  and  defiant  of 
analysis,  or  even  of  any  tracing  to  ita  sources,  breathed  almost 
imperceptibly  from  dying  heather,  aweet  bog-myrtle,  and  flashing 
birch  leaf,  but  real  none  the  less.  It  was  of  Jacob  returning  from 
his  hunting  that  it  was  said,  '  Surely  the  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the 
smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.'  The  sun  is  still 
strong,  and  as  the  clouds,  that  threaten  to  obscure,  approach  him, 
they  seem  to  break  and  pass  aside.  And  so,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  hurry  and  all-absorbing  excitement  of  the  stalk,  quiet  momenta 
intervene  when  circumstance  and  surroundings  prohibit  action. 
"Wise  are  they  who,  curbing  fretful  impatience,  let  their  minds 
wander  idly  from  the  quarry,  and  absorb  some  portion,  some  sense 
of  the  sunny  silence  and  the  majesty  of  the  hills.  For,  after  all, 
surely  in  these  very  contrasts  lies  no  small  portion  of  that  which 
is  the  chief  charm  of  deer-stalking.  And  so  in  life  itself  even  they 
who  tread  perilous  paths,  upon  whom  the  Sturm  tmd  Dravg  of 
life  seems  to  beat  with  greatest  fury — even  to  them  come  at  times 
these  quiet  moments,  brief  intervals  of  sunlight  between  the 
storm-clouds,  until  at  last  upon  all  of  us  the  trailing  garments  of 
the  night  sweep  down. 

But,  as  thoughts  wander,  clouds  rise,  and  so  we  slip  cautiously 
down  till  we  gain  the  shelter  of  the  plashing  bum.  Then  the 
steep  shoulder  which  conceals  us  must  be  surmounted,  and  so  we 
reach  a  atone  on  the  hillaide,  from  the  ridge  under  which  we 
decided  that  it  will  be  possible  to  shoot.  Hither,  of  course,  we 
crawl  with  the  utmost  precaution.  Arrived,  we  find  that  four 
stags  and  a  nobber  lie  on  the  ridge  opposite,  130  yards  off ;  their 
antlers  show  clear  enough  against  the  sky,  but  among  them  is 
no  eight-pointer.     We  are  facing  north-west,  and  the  sun,  which 
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is  getting  low,  though  his  direct  raye  are  shaded  off  by  the  bill  on 
our  left,  makes  the  sky  there  very  bright  and  the  corrie,  which  is 
in  deep  shadow,  all  the  darker.  The  ridge,  too,  such  as  it  is,  is 
very  flat  and  quite  bare  of  any  big  stone  behind  which  one's 
shoulders  might  be  concealed.  In  the  hollow,  some  sixty  yards  off, 
lies  a  nobber  facing  this  way.  This  makes  it  very  difficult  to  get 
any  view  of  what  lies  in  the  heather  on  the  near  side  of  the  ridge. 
But  the  beasts  are  all  quiet,  and  we  must  have  patience.  Gradu- 
ally a  glass  may  be  inserted  among  the  waving  grass  and  a 
blurred  view  obtained.  By  these  means  we  are  at  last  able  to 
place  all  the  ten  beasts.  The  best  is  lying,  heather-hidden  all  but 
his  head,  on  this  side  the  far  ridge.  He  has  forks  at  the  top, 
fair  brow  antlers  and  tolerable  bay.  But  the  nobber  seems  to 
have  his  eyes  glued  upon  the  spot  where  we  are  lying,  which 
makes  things  difficult.  First  of  all,  the  rifle  must  be  got  out  of  its 
case  and  put  handy  for  use  at  any  moment.     Then  very  gradually 


THE    RIFLE    MU*T    BE    QOT    OUT 


one  may  assume  a  position  of  as  mnch  comfort  as  circumstances 
will  pennit.  At  present  what  little  I  can  see  of  the  beasts  is 
obscoied  by  the  seed  vessels  of  the  grasses,  which,  borne  on  little 
spikes,  wave  in  the  wind.  One  of  the  stags  gets  up  and  moona 
around.    It  is  five  o'clock  now,  and  they  should  soon  begin  to  rise 
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and  feed.  However,  after  cropping  a  mouthful  or  two  and 
apparently  rubbing  noseR  with  another  stag,  he  lies  down  again. 
We  had  noticed  before  that  this  stag  had  finished  chewing  the 
cud,  wherewith  most  of  the  others  were  busying  themselves.  It 
is  most  curious  to  watch,  as  through  a  glass  one  can  do  with  the 
utmost  distinctness,  the  motion  of  the  jaw,  then  stillness,  as  the 
portion  properly  masticated  ia  swallowed,  then  a  kind  of  eructation 
as  a  fresh  supply  rises  from  its  natural  storeroom,  and  the  jaw 
motion  is  renewed.  By  slow  degrees  I  form  an  impression  that 
the  lower  part  of  my  chest  is  pressing  upon  some  protuberance 
of  the  ground,  of  a  decidedly  wet  nature,  and  that  what  Mr. 
Mantalini  would  have  called  a  '  demmed  moist  unpleasant  feeling ' 
has  developed  in  the  region  of  my  watch-pocket.  Slight  shooting 
pains,  too,  begin  to  hover  about  the  small  of  one's  back,  partly,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  a  cramped  position,  but  suggestive  also  of  lumbago. 
The  back  of  one's  neck  appears  to  be  afflicted  with  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  crick,  induced  by  the  necessity  of  gazing  steadily  in 
a  horizontal  direction  when  in  a  recumbent  position.  Minutes 
now  progress  at  the  rate  of  hours,  and  horrible  thoughts  arise  in 
one's  mind.  Suppose  they  rise  hurriedly  and  bolt  before  one  can 
shoot :  suppose  the  stag  that  one  has  marked  out  as  one's  own 
should  rise  and  proceed  to  walk  over  the  ridge,  presenting  one  with 
nothing  but  a  stern  view ;  suppose,  last  and  worst  of  all,  that 
one  should  miss  !  It  may  be  impossible  to  depict  the  combined 
feelings  of  anxiety  and  boredom  with  which  one  is  assailed  when 
waiting  for  a  shot ;  yet  I  trust  that  my  gentle  readers  will  admit 
that,  if  I  cannot  make  them  share  my  anxiety,  I  have  not  done 
badly  in  my  attempt  to  reproduce  that  feeling  wherewith  it  was 
mingled.  One's  thoughts  in  such  times  seem  like  the  fancies  of 
a  dream,  vague  but  ineffably  multitudinous.  Among  other  fancies 
I  remember  wondering  what  the  deer  were  thinking  of  all  the 
time.  Do  they  think  at  all  ?  Take  the  one  I  have  in  my  own 
mind  doomed  to  the  slaughter.  Has  he  memories  of  sweeter 
pasture  elsewhere  which  he  plans  to  revisit  ?  Does  he  recollect 
the  horrors  of  last  winter's  storm,  when  he  trotted  viith  others  of 
his  kind  after  good  Sandy  McLean,  bending  double  beneath  the 
load  of  hay  on  his  back  ?  Have  the  nine  beasts  now  in  company 
with  him  any  associations  for  him?  Have  they  ever  forgathered 
till  to-day,  or,  if  they  part  to-night  and  meet  again  next  week,  will 
there  be  any  recognition  ?  Are  they  individuals  to  him  ?  Is  he 
an  individual  to  himself  ?  Does  he  recollect  in  the  past,  when  in 
company  with  some  other  and  better  beasts,  the  horrid  noise  of 
the  rifle,  the  terrifying  sight  of  hnman  beings,  and,  if  so,  do  these 
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memorieB  produce  anything  to  him  but  a  sense  of  horror,  acute 
albeit  UDreasoniiig  ? 


HE    TURNS    TO    LOOK    AT    US 


These  problems,  however  interesting  though  vague,  are  not  on 
this  occasion  destined  to  solution.  Curiosity  aa  to  his  thoughts 
is  lost  in  interest  in  his  action.    He  rises,  stretches  himself,  looks 
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down  the  hill,  and  crops  some  grass  ;  a  step  or  two  forward,  and 
he  turns  to  look  at  us,  or  at  least  in  our  direction.  This,  bis  bead 
being  turned,  brings  his  body  almost  broadside.  I  have  a  vision 
of  a  dark  V,  in  the  midst  of  which  shines  a  little  spot  against 
a  background  of  dull  red,  A  pressure  of  a  finger.  The  corrie 
echoes,  thick  blue  smoke  hides  the  hill,  and  as  it  is  swept  away, 
I  hear  a  welcome  '  He's  got  it ! '  and  I  see  a  plunge,  a  stagger, 
and  a  fall.  All  the  deer  bolt  save  him  and  the  nearest  nobber, 
who  remains  sixty  yards  from  us,  utterly  unable  to  make  the 
whole  thing  out.  There  has  been  a  horrible  noise,  and  his  com- 
panions are  here  no  longer.  Apparently  he  didn't  see  them  go, 
and  knows  not  whither  they  have  gone.  So  he  stands  stock-still 
and  looks  round  him.  Inclined  now  to  be  pleased  with  anything 
and  everything,  we  laugh  silently  at  him ;  but  we  had  better  get 
to  our  beast.  So  we  rise  from  the  heather,  and  the  nobber  leaves 
us  very  hurriedly  indeed.  The  eight-pointer  lies  stone  dead, 
blood  trickles  slowly  from  his  mouth,  for  the  bullet  was  merciful, 
and  cleft  his  heart.  There  is  a  pleasure,  beyond  mere  personal 
vanity  as  to  accuracy  of  aim,  when  one's  sport  has  given  such 
euthanasia  to  its  victim.    Well  wrote  George  Lawrence — 

Yet  true  the  aim,  and  kind  the  ball. 
Smote  thy  broad  shoulder  thoro'. 

And  if  my  death  be  swift  ab  thine, 
Nor  thou,  nor  I,  need  sorrow. 

Had  animals  a  liturgy,  surely  in  it '  from  sudden  death  Good  Lord 
deliver  us  '  would  find  no  place. 

The  flask  is  produced,  the  death-drink  drank,  and,  as  the 
gralloching  begins,  I  turn  homewards  and  pass  quickly  down  the 
hill.  The  wind  is  sinking  with  the  sun :  the  low  rays  strike 
fair  adown  the  green  glen  of  Urquhart,  and  on  Strath-glass 
golden  with  the  ripening  corn.  Away  to  the  east  some  fading 
prismatic  hues  on  a  rain-cloud  tell  of  how  mist  and  sun  have  met 
and  kissed  miles  away — divine  pledge  that,  long  as  time  shall  be, 
sunlight  shall  follow  rain.  The  white  cloudlets  that  dapple  the 
blue  sky  are  flecked  with  faintest  pink  from  the  west,  and  peace 
seems  to  have  descended  upon  the  world.  Above,  but  a  few 
minutes  ago,  wind  was  sweeping  over  rock,  and  eddying  in  corrie  ; 
now  hardly  can  it  elicit  a  murmur  from  the  whispering  pines.  And, 
as  glad  steps  hear  us  to  our  door,  from  an  oak  that  stands  by  the 
river  comes  the  plaintive  note  of  the  robin's  song.  Not  as  when 
in  spring  the  little  bird, 

with  his  crimson  stomacher, 
Sits  challenging  the  woods  from  yonder  thora — 
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not  that  indeed,  bat  a  subdued  echo  thereof.  All  the  other  song- 
birds have  sung  and  passed  away.  He  alone  remains  faithful  to 
the  last ;  but  his  aggressive  note  has  failed  him.  The  glad  spring 
has  passed,  summer's  glories  have  ended,  and  the  rigours  of 
winter  were  foreshadowed  this  very  morning.  The  year's  great 
work,  the  rearing  of  the  nestlings,  is  done,  but  its  cares  have 
worn  the  early  exuberance  from  the  little  bird-heart.  So  he 
strikes  a  new  chord,  yet  one  more  in  harmony  with  the 
dying  day ;  for,  were  there  one  thing  wanting  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  calm,  unutterable  beauty  on  this  autumn  evening, 
surely  it  would  be  the  chastened  sweetness  of  the  robin's  even- 
song. 
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AN  AUTUMN  HOLIDAY 

BY   SL'SAX.  COUNTESS  OF  MALMESBDEY 

Not  many  years  ago,  about  the  middle  of  July,  her  Majesty's 
faithful  CoinmouB  had  long  delayed  to  part  with  certain  legis- 
lative offspring,  which,  like  a  bear  her  cubs,  they  had  laboriously, 
if  somewhat  ungently,  been  licking  into  shape.  A  certain  lueniber 
of  the  Upper  House,  whom  I  will  call  ¥.,  finally  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  nothing  resembling  a  full-grown  Bill  had  a  chance 
of  reaching  '  another  place,'  and  feeling  it  useless  to  continue 
sitting,  so  to  speak,  upon  an  empty  nest  in  which  there  were  no 
eggs  to  hatch,  applied  to  his  party  Whip  for  a  suitable  pair, 
possessed  of  which  necessary  object  he  gave  his  exhausted  house- 
hold the  key  of  the  fields.  Signs  of  autumn  come  early  in 
London,  that  hotbed  of  nervous  force.  Already  a  few  dead  plane- 
leaves  began  to  flutter  down  through  the  lifeless  city  air;  in  the 
florists'  windows  asters  and  bunches  of  red  berries  were  making 
theirappearance,  traffic  in  the  great  thoroughfares  growing  lighter, 

Released  from  durance,  with  alacrity  we  packed  our  country 
kit,  and  prepared  to  set  off  to  our  autumn  playground,  there  to 
spend  a  few  happy  weeks  free  from  care,  dead  to  social  duties, 
and  strangers  to  what  is  somewhat  oddly  called  'representation,' 
before  the  serious  shooting  business  of  the  year,  with  its  attendant 
house-parties,  trains  of  servants,  long  dinners,  and  elaborate 
toilettes— all  of  which  things  are  accounted  duties,  but  are  cer- 
tainly not  pleasures. 

If,  to  our  stifled  lungs  eager  to  breathe  the  balmy  mountain 
air,  and  heated  eyes  longing  to  pasture  on  the  soft  purples  and 
browny  greens  of  Connemara  scenery,  the  goal  seemed  Paradise, 
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Purgatory  is  the  only  word  for  the  journey  there,  via  Holyhead, 
across  the  inhospitable  Irish  Channel,  to  that  most  depressing- 
looking  city,  Dubhn,  the  appearance  of  which  is  a  true  type  of 
the  profound  melancholy  underlying  the  paradoxical  buoyancy  of 
the  Irish  character.  A  strange  bed  in  a  hotel,  miles  away  from 
the  railway-station  ;  an  early  start  the  next  morning  in  a  steady 
downpour,  which  always  gave  me  that  sinking  of  the  heart,  that 
serrement  de  ccBur  I  used  to  have  as  a  child,  when,  standing  on 
the  steps  of  my  bathing-machine,  shivering  and  lightly  clad,  with 
one  toe  in  the  water,  I  heard  the  advancing  elephantine  splash  of 
a  portly  form,  and  knew  the  hour  had  come — and  the  woman ;  a 
long  and  tedious  journey  in  a  slow  train,  gently  crawling  along 
the  line  between  pauses  regulated  chiefly  by  the  amount  of  news 
which  the  guard  and  stationmaster  wished  to  exchange; — al! 
these  trials  had  to  be  endured,  and  were  endured,  in  the  spirit  of 
martyrdom,  with  an  eye  to  eventual  release  from  suffering  and  & 
good  time  coming. 

Westport,  at  last,  to  borrow  a  sea-saying,  we  fetched  towards 
evening ;  and  then  came  a  drive  of  twenty  Irish  miles  on  an  out- 


OELPHI     LAKE 


side  car,  to  Dhulough,  our  destination,  a  tiny  fishing-lodge  at  the 
head  of  the  Killary  Bay,  three  miles  inland  from  Bundorraha  and 
half  that  distance  from  Delphi  Lake. 
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Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  Irish  mile  is,  as  was  once 
said  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government,  a  kind  of  Benjamin's 
mess,  bigger  than  anyone  else's,  so  we  had  to  count  five-and- 
twenty  at  least,  according  to  our  Enghsh  reckoning,  before  we 
got  our  well-earned  supper,  or  our  active  httle  moontain-bred 
horBes  could  smell  their  stable  and  reasonably  hope  for  corn, 
after  that  interminable  toilette,  the  crowning  touch  of  which 
seems  always  to  be  a  severe  polish  of  their  noses  with  a  stable- 
rubber. 

Our  road  ran  along  the  banks  of  the  Erriff,  a  charming  httle 
river,  fringed  with  Osmunda  regalis,  and  fretted  by  grey  rocks 
half  buried  in  hog-myrtle,  Connemara  heather  with  the  large 
purple  bells,  and  that  odd-looking  plant  with  tufts  of  what 
appears  like  cotton-wool,  but  which  is  really  a  kind  of  flax, 
common  enough  in  marshy  ground.  Everything  was  still  very 
green,  and  only  the  Osmunda  had  brown  tips  curled  up  like  the 
foot  of  a  little  child  which  has  never  known  a  shoe. 

The  Erriff  is  now  so  much  fished  that  its  palmy  days  are  over, 
but  here,  thirty  years  ago,  during  a  violent  thunderstorm,  my 
father  caught  thirteen  salmon  and  a  hundred  and  twentj'-six 
sea-trout  to  his  own  rod  in  one  day.  He  would  probably  have 
got  more  of  the  latter,  but,  as  he  was  aiming  at  the  nobler  gome, 
he  shook  off  many  trout,  as  they  came,  two  at  a  time,  to  his 
salmon-fliea.  Fish  in  this  river,  as  elsewhere,  are  apt  to  be  a 
bad  colour  by  August,  and  on  this  occasion  they  ran  rather  small 
as  to  size ;  but  there  were  two  '  bright '  salmon  of  eighteen  pounds 
among  the  number,  while  the  sea-trout  shone  like  molten  silver. 

On  the  right,  as  we  drove  down  the  valley,  we  passed  Croagh 
Patrick,  the  highest  point  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  and  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  mountain,  from  its  magnificent  outline.  Its  topmost 
cone  has  been  worn  flat  in  a  ring  by  the  bare  knees  of  generations 
of  pilgrims,  who  struggle  round  the  mystic  stone  in  the  centre 
the  number  of  times  considered  by  their  priest  as  sufficient  to 
wipe  out  each  particular  form  of  iniquity,  while  they  recite  certain 
appropriate  prayers  and  audibly  confess  their  sins.  This  is  hy  no 
means  a  royal  road  to  salvation,  as  the  penitent's  knees  are  often 
cruelly  cut  by  the  sharp  stones.  One  day  we  ascended  the 
mountain  and  lay  down  to  rest  ourselves  behind  a  rock  at  the  top. 
There,  within  the  ring,  we  saw  a  woman  with  bare  legs  and  feet, 
doing  penance,  dressed  in  a  short  frieze  petticoat  dyed  a  lovely 
natural  red  with  madder.  She  was  a  splendid  creature,  with 
evidently  a  strong  dash  of  that  Spanish  blood  which  crops  up  so 
often  on  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland,     She  had 
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masBes  of  dark  brown  wavy  hair,  simply  twisted  into  a  knot, 
which  was  all  its  natural  beauty  required,  dark  lashes  and  large 
grey  eyes,  just  now  wet  with  tears.  Her  figure  was  fioely  de- 
veloped, and  many  a  great  lady,  extenuated,  luind  and  body,  with 


DOINQ    PENANCE 

luxury,  heated  air,  and  rich  food,  might  have  envied  its  vigorous 
poise  and  perfect  proportion,  as  well  as  the  colour  and  velvety 
texture  of  her  skin.  As  we  peered  out  over  the  top  of  our  hiding- 
place,  she  paused,  exhausted  and  streaming,  but  soon  a  religious 
frenzy  seized  upon  her  afresh.  She  tucked  up  her  petticoat,  beat 
her  breast,  and,  shuffling  along  on  her  unprotected  knees,  started 
off  on  another  round,  groaning  with  pain,  and  crying  :  ■  I  did  it ! 
I  did  it ! '  What  had  she  done  ?  We-.were  dying  to  know,  but 
felt  that  we  could  have  forgiven  a  great  deal  to  so  lovely  a 
creature.  It  was  a  wild  scene  :  the  solitary  mountain-top,  the 
clouds  floating  low  down  over  our  heads,  the  strange  being,  a 
prey  to  such  violent  passions  before  our  eyes, — all  this  gave  us 
the  entrancing  sensation  of  observing,  ourselves  unseen,  a  rare 
shy  animal  in  its  native  haunt. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  influence  which  their  priests 
attain  over  women  of  that  class,  I  may  here  say  that,  on  ofi^ering 
one  of  our  servants  a  Testament  as  a  present,  she  refused  it  with 
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horror.  '  Oh,  but  Maiy,'  we  exclaimed, '  it  ia  a  good  book.'  Still 
she  dared  not  take  it,  and,  on  being  pressed  for  the  reason,  ad- 
mitted that  her  confessor  had  told  her  he  would  make  hairs  grow 
oat  oF  her  head  as  long  as  her  arm  and  as  thick  as  her  leg  if  ever 
she  ventured  to  read  the  Bible.  In  reference  to  the  short  frieze 
petticoat  worn  by  oar  lovely  penitent  on  Croagh  Patrick,  it  seems 
to  be  common,  as  a  garment,  to  all  sexes  in  Connemara,  and  I 
have  observed  that  one  sometimes  goes  a  long  way  to  clothe  a 
whole  family  in  torn,  as  they  may  require  to  present  themselves 
before  the  public  eye.  The  following  lines  refer  to  an  absolute 
fact: 

Faddy  he  had  a  dacent  coat, 

But  else  was  bare  from  head  to  knee ; 

He  had,  alas  1  no  trousers  to  't. 

No  vest,  no  shirt,  no  hose  had  he. 

The  coat  he  buttoned  up  behind, 

The  tails  hung  illigatit  before, 

The  arms  cut  off  made  pantaloons — 

What  could  poor  Paddy  wish  for  more? 

I  am  no  poet,  and  wish  to  state  at  once  that  I  did  not  write 
these  verses  myself.  Therefore  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  the  fifth  and  seventh  lines  do  not  rhyme. 

Leaving  Croagh  Patrick  away  on  our  right,  we  followed  the 
foaming  and  rushing  little  Erriff  for  some  foiirteen  Irish  miles, 
sighting  off  to  the  left  on  the  horizon  the  Twelve  Pins  of  Conne- 
mara— as  their  name  implies,  twelve  sugarloaf  mountains  standing 
in  a  row  close  together,  pointed  and  distinct,  dark  indigo  against 
a  black  lowering  sky.  Between  us  stretched  miles  of  bog,  the 
peat  of  which  colours  the  river  a  lovely  amber,  breaking  into 
creamy  white  foaming  rages  at  every  little  obstacle  to  the  desire 
of  its  heart  for  the  sea. 

At  this  point  we  left  the  excellent  main  road  for  a  hill-track 
which  trends  away  to  the  left  of  the  Killaries,  instead  of  pursning 
the  Erriff  to  where  it  falls  into  the  head  of  the  estuary  at  Ashleigh . 
Eight  miles  of  precarious  bumping  from  tussock  to  tussock  along 
what  my  conscience  will  only  allow  me  to  describe  as  a  rut,  and 
not  a  road,  cut  by  mountain  streams,  agreeably  diversified  by  a 
stray  bog  here  and  there,  up  steep  hills,  down  apparently  im- 
possible descents,  until  at  last,  black,  blue,  and  stiffer  than  after 
the  first  day's  hunting  of  the  season,  we  arrived  at  Delphi,  a 
smalt  deep  lake  surrounded  by  almost  peipendicular  hills  and 
overhung  by  trees,  where  we  breathed  our  horses  for  the  final 
pnll.     This  lake  I  believe  to  be  the  home  of  the  aboriginal  parent- 
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stock  of  the  black  poisonous  gnat,  far  worse  than  any  ordinary 
well-conducted  mosquito,  and  which  drove  me  at  last  ofE  our 
fishing-grounds  there,  compelling  me  to  leave  them  to  such 
members  of  the  party  as  had  been  fitted  out  by  Providence  with 
a  tougher  skin.  The  lodge  was  then  disused,  and  for  the  same 
reason  quite  uninhabitable  except  to  seasoned  natives.  Dhulough, 
the  lake,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  halt  higher  up  the  valley,  or  gorge 
as  it  would  he  more  appropriate  to  call  it,  and  a  good  way  up  a 


precipitous  hill  to  the  right  stands  Dhulough  Lodge,  which  we 
were  glad  enough  to  see.  The  ground  goes  sheer  down  into  the 
lake  in  front  and  straight  up  into  the  sky  at  the  back,  where  the 
windows  look  simply  into  the  rock  ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Dhulough,  which  I  should  think  must  be  quite  a  mile  across, 
rises  another  steep  mountain,  the  black  shadow  of  which  gives 
the  water  its  name  and  colour,  and  which  is  popularly  supposed 
to  go  down  in  a  perpendicular  line  as  much  below  its  level  as  it 
rises  above  it.    No  one  knows  exactly  how  deep  it  is ;  those  who 
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have  iuToluntarily  made  personal  acquaiQtauce  with  its  heatt- 
eecrets  have— let  ua  hope ! — liked  the  new  country  and  strange 
people  they  found  there  well,  but  they  have  never  returned  to  tell 
the  tale.     Be  this  as  it  may,  Dhalough  never  has  been  fathomed. 


FLOCK    OF    W1L.O    GOATS 


and  as  its  only  known  communication  with  the  estuary  is  by  a 
good-sized  hut  shallow  Rtream,  across  which  you  could  walk  at 
almost  any  point,  and  which  passes  through  Delphi  Lake  on  its 
way  to  the  sea,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  persistent  recurrence 
of  stories  told  by  the  people  of  the  country  of  their  having  seen 
a  gigantic  unknown  animal,  which  they  call  a  lake  horse,  swimming 
and  diving,  or  basking  in  the  sun,  on  the  ground  of  its  having 
been  a  seal. 

Another  puzzle  was  the  sound  as  of  a  peal  of  bells  which 
often  floated  across  the  lake  to  us,  apparently  from  the  side  of  the 
opposite  mountain,  where  there  was  certainly  no  church,  but  only 
a  few  sheep  grazing,  white  dots  indistinctly  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance, while  in  the  remote  fastnesses  of  the  hills,  which  stretch 
away  to  the  Atlantic,  a  flock  of  wild  goats  is  known  to  pasture, 
well    sentinelled   against   surprise,  on  the    almost    inaccessible 
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heights  of  Muilrea,  a  mountain  which  forms  the  headland  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay. 

These  cceatm^s  are  identical  with  the  ordinary  tame  goats  one 
sees  everywhere  in  the  west,  and  are  supposed  by  the  sceptical 
to  have  originally  escaped  from  domestic  supervision  and  taken 
to  the  momitains.  But  where  there  is  no  evidence  on  either 
side,  it  is  certainly  best  to  believe  what  is  most  agreeable  to  one's 
own  feelings ;  so,  their  ancestral  beginnings  being  shrouded  in 
myth,  the  ardent  sportsman  prefers  to  take  the  opposite  view, 
and  considers  them  to  he  the  original  parent  stock  of  the  domestic 
branch  of  the  family.  Undoubtedly  they  are  as  wild  as  any 
creatures  can  be,  since  it  needs  as  much  stalking  as  for  deer,  and 


THE    MAN    WHO    DIONT 


pretty  well  as  much  climbing  as  for  chamois,  to  secure  even  a 
single  specimen. 

Many  a  time  have  I  witnessed  the  return  of  a  ead-looking 
sportsman,  ^vhose  face  was  a  perfect  picture  of  *  the  man  who 
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didn't.'  Great  tact  and  sympathy  are  required  under  these 
painful  circumstances,  and  the  only  plan  is  to  adopt  other 
subjects  of  conversation,  to  ask  no  questions,  and  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  menu  of  the  evening  meal,  as  the  truest  consola- 
tion which  can  be  offered  to  a  tired,  starving,  and  disappointed 
fellow-creature. 

The  climate  of  Dhulougb  is  a  particularly  mild  one,  a£fected 
as  the  whole  of  that  coast  is  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  grounds 
surrounding  the  house  are  of  great  beauty,  consisting  of  winding 
paths  cut  in  the  flank  of  the  hill  and  arched  over  with  fuchsias, 
which  do  not  die  down  in  the  winter  as  with  us,  but  attain  the 
size  of  shrubs.  Mediterranean  heather  grows  here  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  hydrangea  becomes  a  large  bush,  while  the  rare  and 
lovely  Desfoiitanea  spinosa  flourishes  luxuriantly,  and  arrives  at 
being  quite  a  tree.  This  last  belongs  to  the  olive  tribe,  but  looks 
like  a.  glorified  holly  with  long  red  bell-shaped  blossoms.  There 
is  a  miserable  little  specimen  about  a  toot  high  in  a  small  pot  at 
Kew,  in  one  of  the  greenhouses,  which,  every  time  I  see  it,  seems 
to  have  'gone  back,'  as  gardeners  call  it,  instead  of  coming  on; 
but  it  is  a  very  '  chancy  '  plant,  and  will  hardly  do  well  anywhere 
unless  it  takes  a  fancy  to  the  soil. 

At  the  topmost  point  of  these  paths  there  is  a  seat,  whence 
you  can  look  down  over  the  steep  hillside,  with  its  beautiful  close- 
fitting  gannent  of  flowering  shrubs,  into  the  deep  black  lake 
below,  and  listen  to  the  mystic  sound  of  bells  pealing  across 
from  the  opposite  heights.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
romantic  spots  I  have  ever  seen. 

In  the  days  when  we  knew  Uhulough  the  fishing  consisted  of 
three  lakes,  Delphi — to  begin  at  the  end  nearest  the  Killaries— the 
trout-stream  which  connected  it  with  Dhulougb,  which  has  a 
perfectly  unpronounceable  Irish  name,  and  Glencullin,  another 
perched  higher  up  in  the  mountains,  in  the  direction  of  Louis- 
burg,  or  Looseboro'  as  it  is  pronounced  in  those  parts.  All  these 
lakes '  and  the  stream  were  well  stocked  with  sea  and  brown 
trout,  and  occasionally  you  might  catch  a  lake  or  bog  trout,  as 
they  are  called  there,  from  five  to  seven  pounds  in  weight. 
Salmon  cannot  get  up  the  stream,  and  of  that  splendid  sporting 
fish,  the  Salmo  frrox,  to  be  found  in  some  Scotch  lakes,  though 
we  fished  for  him  with  perseverance  and  every  other  kind  of  bait 
at  various  depths,  we  never  caught  sight,  alas ! 

We  fished  sometimes  from  the  shore.  This  could  only  be 
done  comfortably  in   certain    places,  on    account  of   the  over- 

■  Except  QleDCQllin,  where  thera  were  no  sea-troat. 
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hanging  banks  and  trees,  and  there  we  always  used  flies  ;  but  from 
a  boat  in  the  deep  water  we  often  resorted  to  the  less  sportsman- 
hke  practice  of  troUing  with  artificial  bait.  This  was  a  most 
deadly  proceeding,  and  I  do  not  like  to  own  to  the  number  of  sea- 
trout  we  caught  in  this  way,  for  fear  of  its  sounding  hke  an 
exaggeration.  F.  and  I  used  to  troll  sometimes,  sitting  side  by 
side  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  with  two  men  to  row ;  and  I  recollect 
one  day  that  one  of  those  sudden  and  fearful  squalls,  too  well 
known  to  those  who  live  amongst  lakes  and  mountains,  burst 
suddenly  on    us,  coming    from  behind   the  lodge  and  swooping 


CALLrNQ    UPON    THE    SAINTS    TO    SAVE    THEM 

down  upon  the  boat,  as  I  have  seen  a  peregrine  falcon  drop  upon 
a  sparrowhawk. 

We  were  not  far  from  the  shore,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Dhu- 
lough,  where  the  water  is  as  deep  as  in  the  middle,  and  the  banks 
are  steep  and  rocky.  We  could  already  hardly  see  for  the 
blinding  hail  and  furious  wind,  when,  in  a  moment,  we  seemed 
to  have  been  plunged  into  night.  Our  men  threw  down  their 
oars  and  fell  on  their  knees,  calling  upon  the  saints  to  save  them 
in  their  hour  of  need.  Another  minute  and  we  should  have  been 
dashed  to  pieces,  driven  violently  on  the  rocks,  when,  '  Stick  to 
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your  oars,'  cried  F.,  '  and  never  mind  the  saints  !  Stick  to  your 
oars,  I  say,  and  keep  the  boat  out ! '  For  a  moment  they  faced 
him,  rebellion  in  their  eyes,  maddened  by  his  allusion  to  their 
saints  ;  but  t:he  habit  of  command  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
obedience  on  the  other,  prevailed,  and  they  sprang  back  into  their 
places.  It  was  all  they  could  do,  rowing  for  their  lives,  not  to 
mention  ours,  to  keep  the  boat  in  safety  until  the  squall  passed 
off,  and  we  knew  the  worst  was  over.  Those  who  had  instructed 
me  in  my  youth  had  thought  it  a  stupid  thing  that  a  woman 
should  be  drowned  herself  and  be  the  cause  of  others  perishing, 
a  few  yards  from  land,  for  the  want  of  that  knowledge  which  is 
bom  with  every  dog;  therefore,  being  able  to  swim,  I  was  not. 
much  frightened — not  as  much,  perhaps,  as  I  should  have  been 
had  I  better  known  the  extraordinary  treachery  of  these  storms 
and  the  icy  depths  of  unfathomed  water  on  which  our  cockle- 
shell now  rode  secure.  To  see  a  danger,  and  not  only  not  to  fear, 
but  instantly  to  cope  with  it,  is  the  true  courage,  which  was  that 
of  my  companion. 

Fine  days,  when  the  heat  and  bright  sun  rendered  fish,  not 
unlike  their  betters,  languid  and  unwilling  to  rise,  were  spent  by 
certain  enthusiastic  members  of  the  party  in  exploring  what  I 
may  be  allowed  to  call  the  Hinterland  of  Dhulough,  in  search  of 
grouse  and  hares,  of  which  a  few  were  to  be  got  by  a  great  deal 
of  climbing  and  walking,  and  were  a  most  welcome  addition  to 
our  larder,  somewhat  glutted  with  sea-trout.  Later  on  snipe 
were  to  be  had,  and  one  year  that  we  remained  till  November  a 
good  many  woodcock  used  to  come  in  of  an  evening,  flying 
apparently  straight  up  the  Killaries,  and  arriving  so  exhausted 
that  you  could  almost  catch  them  in  your  hand.  Almost,  but 
not  quite,  for  I  never  saw  one  bo  caught,  although  I  myself  have 
captured  in  my  hands  two  stormy  petrels.  This  extraordinary 
feat  I  performed  on  the  island  of  Staffa,  at  the  end  remote  from 
Fingal's  Cave,  where  tourists  hardly  ever  go.  We  crossed  over 
from  Mull  and  landed,  wishing  to  see  the  formation  of  the  rock, 
which  reminded  me  of  the  great  Mosque  at  Cordova,  with  its 
thousand  and  one  pillars,  and  its  Holy  of  Holies,  now  the  shrine 
of — I  forget  what  Catholic  saint.  As  we  sat  on  a  wall  built  of 
loose  stones,  eating  our  luncheon,  I  heard  a  curious  sound  beneath 
me,  and  discovered  four  birds,  three  full-grown  and  one  just 
hatched.  As  they  made  no  effort  to  escape,  I  caught  two  of  the 
former.  They  sat  on  my  open  palm  apparently  quite  content, 
and  I  carried  them  back  to  Mull  for  identification.  They  proved 
to  be  stormy  petrels,  and  on  being  thrown  up  into  the  air  fled 
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back  in  a  straight  line  for  Staffa.'  I  believe  that,  owing  to  the 
disproportionate  length  of  their  wings,  they  have  great  difficulty 
in  rising  at  first.  I  thought  them  rather  ugly  birds,  like  black 
pigeoDB  with  webbed  feet. 

Other  days,  when  we  could  not  fish  for  trout,  we  went  down 
to  the  KiUaries  to  take  up  our  lobster-pots  and  dredge  for  oysters. 


CROAOH    PATRICK    FROM    CLARE    ISLAND 

Sometimes  we  anchored  a  few  miles  down  and  fished  for  whiting, 
with  cockles  as  a  bait,  every  now  and  then  making  unexpected 
captures  of  dogfish,  most  unwelcome  visitors,  or  of  sea- woodcocks, 
those  curious  fish  like  an  eel  with  a  loiif:;  snout  and  green  bones. 
These  I  believe  are  quite  eatable,  but  none  of  us  ever  had  the 
courage  to  try  a  dogfish.  Off  the  coast  of  Normandy  I  believe 
the  former,  the  becasse  de  vter,  are  considered  a  great  dainty. 

Or  we  trolled  for  mackerel,  either  with  a  trout-rod  or  with 
that  horrid  lure,  '  a  bit  of  himself,'  after  we  had  caught  the  first 
one  with  a  spoon-bait.  Often  we  fished  for  ling  or  rock-whiting, 
nasty  watery  things  to  eat,  but  verj-  sporting  to  catch,  as,  if  you 
have  much  way  on  the  boat,  and  do  not  back  the  moment  you 
feel  your  fish,  through  their  great  weight  they  will  often  break 
you  and  retire  to  the  open  sea  adorned  with  your  tackle. 

Or  else  we  landed  and  picnicked  among  the  hills  to  the  right, 
where  we  had  right  of  free  warren,  while  certain  members  of  the 
party  shot  rabbits  and  saw  wild  goats  in  every  pointed  rock 
beheld  far  off  against  the  sky. 

On  our  return  up  the  bay,  seals  sometimes  followed  the  boat, 

o  be  added  to  the  collection  of  etufled 
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and  occasionally  we  saw  the  leading  Balmon  of  a  ehoal,  bound  up 
the  estuary  for  the  Erriff,  leap  out  of  water,  as  we  supposed,  to 
reconuoitre  the  route  for  himself  and  his  companions. 

Such  was  our  life  at  Dhulough — happy  days  and  nights  of 
almost  ti-opic  beauty.  To  have  felt  our  pulses  beat  one  with  the 
heart  of  nature,  that  dread  force  from  whom  in  reverence  we  take 
both  wound  and  healing  for  the  wound,  this  it  is  to  have  lived  ; 
but  to  make  others  share  such  keen  experience  is  more  than  hfe, 
for  it  is  happiness.  If,  therefore,  I  have  made  my  readers  in 
some  measure  feel  the  love  I  have  for  Dhulough,  or  my  thraldom 
to  the  glamour  of  that  lovely  comer  of  the  earth,  I  shall  not  have 
laid  bare  my  heart  for  nothing. 
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THE  AMERICA   CUP 

BY  H.  HORN 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  July  1870  that  the  late  Mr,  James 
Ashbury's  schooner  '  Cambria '  scudded  in  triumph  past  Sandy 
Hook  Lightship,  that  seamark—so  well  known  to  Transatlantic 
voyagers — Ijeing  the  finishing  limit  in  a  match  she  had  sailed 
from  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  across  the  Western  Ocean  against 
Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett's  schooner  '  Dauntless,'  This  victory 
very  naturally  raised  the  hopes  of  all  identified  with  the  British 
schooner,  which  had  come  to  America  on  conquest  bent,  her 
owner  having — for  the  first  time — challenged  for  the  America 
Cup,  a  prize  given  by  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  in  1851,  and 
won  in  fortunate  fashion  that  year  by  the  '  America,'  a  schooner 
of  about  170  tons,  which  had  been  sent  across  from  New  York  as  a 
kind  of  national  exhibit.  The  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Cup  was  six 
years  later  (1857)  conveyed  by  the  '  America '  syndicate  by  deed 
of  gift  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  to  be  held  in  trust  by  that 
institution  as  an  international  challenge  trophy  for  ever.  The 
deed  was  framed  in  sea-lawyer  spirit,  and  hedged  round  with 
arbitrary  conditions,  which  the  holders  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  violating — with  a  view  of  more  securely  guarding  the 
cup — the  committee  contending  that  as  the  prize  had  been  won 
by  the  '  America  '  against  a  fleet,  they  had  a  right  to  defend  it  in 
the  same  way,  and  this  in  face  of  a  clause  in  the  deed  to  the 
effect  that  a  challenge  for  a  match  was  to  be  admissible  made 
with  any  yacht  of  not  less  than  30  tons,  nor  more  than  300  tons. 
Mr.  Ashbury  vigorously  yet  vainly  urged  his  right  to  contend 
against  a  single  yacht,  but  eventually  raced  the  '  Cambria '  against 
a  fleet  of  twenty-two  vessels,  the  contest,  however,  being  re- 
garded as  a  forlorn  hope,  and  the  '  Cambria '  did  well  to  get  home 
eighth  in  the  race.,  the  cup  being  won  by  the  centre-board 
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Bchooner  '  Magic'  The  committee  was  held  to  be  wrong,  but 
Mr.  Ashbury  detennined  to  make  another  effort  to  win  the  cup, 
and  Michael  Ratsey,  of  Cowes — who  built  the  '  Cambria ' — 
received  an  order  tor  the  '  Livonia.' 

After  a  flood  of  correspondence,  a  series  of  matches  were 
arranged  to  be  sailed  in  1871,  but  it  was  not  until  the  committee 
had  carried  their  point  in  claiming  the  right  to  name  the  cup 
defender  on  the  morning  of  each  racing  day.  Mr.  Ashbury  was 
hent  on  a  match,  and  would  probably  have  submitted  to  even 
more  tyrannical  conditions  had  they  been  insisted  on.  The 
'  Cambria '  had  gone  to  America  a  beaten  vessel  by  the  '  Sappho,' 
yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  she  was  not  a  representative 
British  schooner,  albeit  the  same  remark  would  not  apply  to  the 
'  Livonia.'  The  last-named,  after  a  stormy  passage  across  the 
Atlantic,  did  not  commence  racing  until  October  16,  or  quite  at 
the  wane  of  the  Indian  summer,  and  in  a  light  prevailing  breeze. 
The  committee,  without  hesitation,  selected  the  '  Columbia,'  a 
centre-boarder  of  skimming-dish  type,  to  oppose  the  challenger 
over  the  inside  course.  The  defending  vessel  scored  quite  an 
easy  victory,  and  she  was  also  selected  for  the  second  race.  The 
rendezvous  was  Sandy  Hook,  and  a  most  unsatisfactory  match 
resulted.  In  the  first  plfice,  the  lee  mark  was  not  placed  in  the 
proper  position  by  compass;  but  '  Livonia  '  in  a  smart  breeze  ran 
her  opponent,  and  was  holding  a  good  lead  at  the  down  wind 
limit,  which  she  gybed  round,  leaving  it,  according  to  instructions 
given  on  the  first  day, '  on  the  starboard  hand.'  The  '  Columbia ' 
was  coolly  winded  round,  and  was  in  a  high  weather  berth  ere 
the  '  Livonia '  had  her  sheets  trimmed  in ;  and  the  centre-boarder 
eventually  made  the  home  mark  with  a  lead  of  2  minutes  55 
seconds.  Mr.  Ashbury,  of  course,  protested  against  the  '  Colum- 
bia '  for  having  left  the  mark  on  the  wrong  hand,  but  the 
astounding  decision  of  the  committee  was  that  it  might  have 
been  left  on  either.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  two  boats  might 
have  run  level  on  opposite  gybes  to  the  lee  mark,  and  by  leaving 
it  on  different  hands  have  had  a  serious  collision,  and  that,  faihng 
any  information  to  the  contrary,  it  was  thought  the  first  day's 
sailing  instructions  held  good  for  all  the  races ;  in  spite  of 
all  this,  however,  the  '  Columbia '  was  adjudged  the  winner. 
The  decision  did  not  deter  Mr.  Ashbury  from  continuing  the 
contest,  hut  the  committee  were  sorely  exercised  to  find  a  repre- 
sentative for  the  third  race.  The  morning  weather  reports  by 
which  the  committee  were  guided  in  making  their  selection,  fore- 
told strong  winds  both  inland  and  on  the  coast,  and  with  neither 
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the  '  Sappho '  nor  '  Palmer '  available,  the  '  Dauntless '  was 
named ;  but  Mr.  Bennett  for  some  reason  declined  to  start,  and 
after  a  long  wait  '  Columbia  '  was  selected.  There  was  a  strong 
wind  outside,  and  the  '  Livonia  '  raced  right  away  from  her  fair- 
weather  opponent,  which,  after  getting  half  wrecked  in  gear, 
gave  up.  In  the  remaining  matches  '  Livonia '  was  completely 
outsailed  by  the  '  Sappho,'  and  the  Anaericans  were  jubilant  that 
the  second  attempt  to  wrest  the  cup  from  its  holders  had  resulted 
in  failure,  although  they  freely  admitted  that  '  it  was  by  their 
astuteness  they  had  oiganiaed  victory.' 

In  1876  an  effort  was  made  by  some  Canadian  yachtsmen  to 
win  the  cup  for  the  Dominion  with  the  centre-board  schooner 
'  Countess  of  Dufferin,'  but  she  was  easily  defeated  by  the 
'  MadeHue,'  which  had  been  converted  from  yawl  to  schooner, 
and  in  1881  the  sloop  '  Atalanta,'  another  Canadian  representative, 
was  badly  beaten  by  the  iron  sloop  'Mischief,'  which  was  the 
selected  cup  defender.  In  the  year  following,  Mr.  G.  L.  Schuyler, 
the  surviving  donor,  at  the  request  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
amended  the  deed  and  added  the  mutual  '  agreement  clause,'  and 
in  1884,  the  late  Sir  Kichard  Sutton,  who  in  that  year  had  the 
'  Grenesta '  built,  instructed  her  designer,  Mr.  J.  B.  Wehb,  to 
challenge  for  the  year  following.  The  '  Irex  '  came  out  the  same 
season,  and  any  impartial  judge  would,  at  the  end,  have  pro- 
nounced her  the  better  boat  of  the  pair.  The  '  Genesta '  was 
given  more  sail  spread  for  her  American  trip,  but,  other  than  a 
few  canvas-stretching  trips  down  the  Clyde,  she  ha.d  no  trial 
before  her  departure,  and  it  was  quite  problematical  whether 
wider  wings  and  ten  tons  of  lead  carried  outside  instead  of  inside 
had  worked  the  vessel  any  improvement  in  speed.  The  chosen 
cup  defender  was  the  '  Puritan,'  a  new  cutter  built  by  a  few 
Boston  yachtsmen,  and  the  rivals  commenced  the  struggle  for 
mastery  on  September  7,  but  owing  to  lightness  of  the  wind, 
no  race  resulted.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  following,  when 
raanteuvring  for  the  start,  the  '  Puritan,'  when  on  the  port  tack, 
attempted  to  cross  ahead  of  her  opponent,  and  although  the 
uttermost  was  done  on  '  Genesta  '  to  avoid  a  foul,  the  bowsprit  of 
the  latter  went  through  the  '  Puritan's '  mainsail,  and  '  Genesta 's ' 
spar  was  carried  away.  The  committee  offered  to  disqualify  the 
'Puritan,'  but  Sir  Kichard  Sutton  declined  a  lustreless  victory, 
and  again  there  was  no  race.  On  September  14  a  third  attempt 
was  made,  and  in  a  light  breeze  the  '  Puritan,'  with  600  feet 
more  sail  area  than  her  opponent,  scored  an  easy  victory.  Two 
days  later  they  had  a  grand  racing  trial  in  a  fine  breeze,  and  had 
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not  '  Geneata '  been  unfortoDate  with  the  wind,  she  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  returned  winner.  She  was  only  beaten  by 
1  minute  38  seconds.  The  '  Genesta '  scored  three  brilliant  vic- 
tories subsequently,  but  she  never  had  the  satisfaction  of  again 
meeting  the  '  Puritan.'  John  Carter,  the  present  skipper  of  the 
'Britannia,'  was  in  charge  of  '  Genesta.'  On  behalf  of  the  late 
Lieut.  Henn,  Mr.  J.  B.  Webb  challenged  for  the  cup  with  the 
steel  cotter  '  Galatea  '  for  the  following  year ;  but  she  was  by  no 
means  a  representative  vessel,  and  she  was  beaten  in  hollow  style 
by  the  '  Mayflower,'  a  Boston-built  cutter  designed  by  the  late 
Mr.  E.  Burgess  for  General  Payne. 

.  The  first  match  was  sailed  out  on  September  7,  1886,  when 
the  'Mayflower'  won  by  12  minutes  2  seconds,  and  the  final 
match  came  off  on  the  14th,  when  '  Mayflower '  won  by  29 
minutes  9  seconds ;  both  trials  took  place  in  light  fluky  breezes, 
but  unquestionably  the  better  boat  was  winner.  Both  '  Genesta ' 
and  '  Galatea '  were  of  the  deep,  narrow  type,  and  their  opponents 
shallow  boats  of  some  eight  feet  more  beam.  The  New  York 
Club  had  not  long  celebrated  the  '  Mayflower's '  victory  over  the 
'  Genesta,'  when  a  challenge  was  sent  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Boyal  Clyde  Club  for  a  contest  in  1887,  the  challenging  vessel 
being  the  'Thistle,'  which  a  syndicate  of  Scotch  yachtsmen  had 
decided  to  build  from  a  design  by  Mr,  G.  L,  Watson.  The 
greatest  possible  secresy  was  observed  in  regard  to  the  challenger, 
which  was  constructed  inside  a  closed  shed ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  her  principal  dimensions  were  known  in  America 
before  the  time  of  her  being  launched.  Mr.  James  Bell  was 
representative  owner  of  the  'Thistle,'  and  the  vessel  had  a  Scotch 
skipper  (John  Barr)  and  crew.  Her  first  racing  essay  was  from 
Southend  to  Harwich,  and  her  sailing  on  the  day  created  a 
profound  impression  in  America,  as  she  scored  a  complete 
runaway  victory  from  the  '  Genesta,'  '  Irex,'  and  other  opponents. 
The  '  Thistle '  took  part  in  fifteen  races,  and  she  had  won  eleven 
first  prizes  and  two  others  when  the  home-racing  round  came  to  an 
end  at  Largs,  A  new  cutter  named  the  '  Volunteer  '  was  the  cup 
defender,  and  this  vessel  had  been  built  to  the  order  of  General 
Payne  from  a  design  by  the  late  Mr,  E.  Burgess.  As  was  the 
case  in  the  '  Genesta '  and  '  Galatea  '  contests,  the  vessels  were  to 
sail  the  best  of  three  matches,  and  the  first  came  off  on 
September  27,  1887,  over  the  inside  course.  The  breezes  were 
paltry  and  partial,  the  '  Volunteer '  kept  stealing  away,  and  she 
won  by  19  minutes  23  seconds.  Fog  caused  one  postponement, 
and  what  proved  to  be  the  final  match  was  sailed  on  the  30th  in 
HO.  IV.  VOL.  I.  0  0 
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a  gcwd  sailing  breeze.  This  trial  was  over  the  outside  course, 
and  in  a>  turn  to  windward  '  Volunteer  '  fairly  beat  her  opponent ; 
but  the  'Thistle'  made  a  substantial  gain' in  sailing  down  wind, 
albeit  she  was  beaten  by  11  minutes  48  seconds.  Complaints 
were  loud  and  deep  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  excursion 
steamers,  but  the  general  opinion,  to  those  who  watched  the 
match,  was  that  the  '  Thistle  '  was  outsailed  by  the  '  Volunteer ' 
on  each  occasion.  In  regard  to  model,  the  'Thistle'  was  a  de- 
parture from  the  deep,  narrow  type,  of  which  '  Genesta '  was  an 
example.  With,  say  eighteen  inches  more  depth, '  Thistle '  would 
have  been  an  all-round  better  boat,  and  her  performances  in 
American  waters  were  distinctly  disappointing. 

It  could  only  be  with  a  view  of  fortifying  the  position  of  the 
holders  against  future  cbaUengers  that  the  objectionable  and 
illegal  '  new  deed  of  gift '  was  forged  in  October  1887,  and  the 
'  dimension  clause  '  made  pubhc  to  the  world.  Mr.  E.  T.  Gerry 
was  then  commodore  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  it  was 
consequent  on  another  appeal  to  Mr.  G.  L.  Schnyler  that  the 
alterations  and  additions  were  made  to  the  second  (1882)  deed. 
The '  new '  document  was  universally  condemned,  mainly  in  regard 
to  the  dimension  clause,  which  compelled  a  challenger  to  give  ten 
months'  notice  and  furnish  length  on  loadwater  line,  beam  at 
loadwater,  and  extreme  beam  and  draught  of  water,  which  dimen- 
sions were  not  to  be  exceeded.  In  the  opinion  of  a  leading  New 
York  journal,  the  clause  was  '  cleverly  framed  to  limit  and  haiaper 
the  designer  of  the  challenging  yacht,  and  designed  to  keep  the 
America  Cup  in  the  hands  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.' 

It  was  consequent  on  the  new  cup  conditions  laid  down  that 
a  challenge  from  Mr.  Charles  Sweet  fell  through  late  in  1887,  and 
that  Lord  Dunraven's  challenge  in  1889  with  the  first  '  Valkyrie  ' 
was  withdrawn.  Under  the  mutual  agreement  clause  a  challenge 
from  Lord  Dunraven  was  accepted  in  December  1892 ;  in  the 
spring  following  the  '  Valkyrie  II. '  was  built,  and  she  sailed 
against  the  '  Vigilant '  during  the  early  half  of  October.  The 
challenger  was  well  tried  before  she  set  out,  and  acquitted  herself 
in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  in  all  weathers  against 
the  'Britannia,'  'Satanita,'  'Calluna,'  and  'Navahoe,'  but  her  best 
point  was  sailing  in  light  breezes.  It  will  never  be  known  if  the 
'  Valkyrie  '  was  as  good  a  boat  in  America  as  at  home  ;  anyhow 
another  story  of  defeat  has  to  be  told.  It  was  arranged  to  sail 
the  best  three  out  of  five  matches  over  outside  courses,  and  her 
opponent  was  the  '  Vigilant,'  a  new  boat,  built  and  designed 
by  Messrs.  Herreshoff  of  Rhode  Island,  whose  reputed  owners 
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were  Messrs.  Iselin  and  Morgan.  In  the  first  race,  sailed  on 
October  7,  1893,  the  '  Vigilant '  in  hght  variable  winds  beat 
'  Valkyrie  II. '  by  5  minutes  48  seconds,  and  in  the  second  trial, 
on  October  9,  when  a  fine  sailing  breeze  prevailed,  the  '  Vigilant ' 
won  by  10  minutes  35  seconds.  The  third  and  final  race  came 
off  on  October  13,  when  they  had  a  dead  to  windward  and  leeward 
trial  in  a  wind  of  reefed-sail  strength.  A  really  fine  race  resulted, 
and  the  *  Valkyrie,'  which  by  the  addition  of  two  tons  extra  weight 
was  sailing  in  the  same  trim  as  in  England,  beat  the  '  Vigilant ' 


EXCURSION    STEAMER 

two  minutes  in  a  fifteen  miles  thrash  to  windward.  The  vessels 
had  a  moat  exciting  run  home,  '  Valkyrie  '  being  passed  just  as 
'  Valkyrie's '  big  spinniker  split  in  twain.  A  fatal  error  was  then 
made  in  replacing  it  with  the  linen  sail,  which  was  soon  blown 
to  tatters,  and  too  late  the  bowsprit  spinniker  was  got  out.  The 
'  Vigilant '  had  then  run  on,  and  she  eventually  won  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  40  seconds.  The  fleet  of  attendant  excursion  boats  and 
yachts  was  said  to  be  larger  than  in  the  Thistle-Volunteer  matches, 
and  the  conduct  of  their  captains  was  abominable ;  in  fact,  the 
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blajiketing  and  washing  the  racing  boats  received  made  fair  racing 
impossible.  In  October  1894  Lord  Dunraven  opened  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  holders  in  regard  to  another  challenge  under  the 
mutual  agreement  clause,  but  it  was  not  until  early  in  January 
that  matters  were  arranged  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Yacht 
Squadron  in  London.  Lord  Dunraven's  proposal  that  there 
should  be  a  limit  in  regard  to  live  weight,  and  that  measurement 
should  be  taken  with  all  weights  on  board,  was  agreed  to,  it  being 
manifestly  unfair  to  load  a  vessel  ap  with  men  afterwards,  as  was 
done  on  the  '  Vigilant.'  A  further  concession  was  made  in  regard 
to  substituting  another  vessel  in  place  of  the  first  challenger,  but 
a  change  of  venue  for  the  matches  to  Newport  or  Marblehead 
was  resolutely  refused,  and  the  conmaittee  was  also  obdurate  in 
regard  to  sticking  to  the  strict  text  of  the  new  deed  in  event  of 
the  cup  being  won  back.  Lord  Dunraven  notified  that  the  new 
challenger  would  be  another  '  Valkyrie,'  and  the  vessel,  which  waa 
built  by  Messrs.  Henderson  of  Glasgow,  was  launched  on  May  27. 
Many  exaggerated  stories  and  much  nonsense  were  written  about 
the  new  boat,  which  was  a  remarkable  departure  in  regard  to 
model  to  Mr.  Watson's  ideas  as  embodied  in  the  second  '  Valkyrie ; ' 
in  fact,  there  was  solid  reason  for  thinking  her  a  concession  to 
American  ideas  in  regard  to  beam  and  shallowness  of  body,  and 
an  exceptionally  deep  fin  gave  her  almost  the  draught  of  a  centre- 
boarder.  The  spars  and  sail  spread  considerably  exceeded  anything 
ever  seen  on  this  side  of  the  water  on  a  cutter,  and  on  June  29 
she  sailed  her  first  race  at  Kothesay.  It  was  freely  given  out  that 
'  Valkyrie  III. '  had  been  built  and  sparred  for  light  weather ; 
under  such  conditions  she  slipped  away,  and  at  one  time  held  six 
miles  lead  of  '  Britannia  '  and  '  Ailsa.'  As  the  evening  closed  the 
breeze  died  down,  and  while  '  Valkyrie '  had  to  beat  across  the 
Clyde  from  the  Wemyss  Bay  mark  to  Toward,  '  Britannia  '  made 
a  straight  course  and  got  within  a  few  lengths  of  the  new  boat 
on  entering  Rothesay  Bay.  They  had  scarcely  a  breath  to  get 
home  with,  and  in  spite  of  '  Valkyrie's '  towering  sails,  '  Britannia ' 
finished  only  1  minute  48  seconds  astern.  '  Valkyrie's '  second 
trial  race  was  on  July  3,  in  a  fine  full  jackyard  topsail  breeze,  and 
it  may  be  said  there  was  not  a  redeeming  feature  in  the  display, 
the  America  Cup  challenger  being  well  beaten  by  both '  Britannia  ' 
and  '  Ailsa.'  She  failed  to  attain  as  high  a  speed  as  her  opponents 
in  going  down  the  Clyde  well  free,  and  in  coming  up  on  a  close 
reach  she  laid  down  in  the  most  helpless  style,  while  the  wave- 
making  was  something  really  phenomenal.  Both  '  Britannia '  and 
'  Ailsa  '  kept  to  their  jackyard  topsails,  hut  '  Valkyrie '  was  relieved 
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of  hers  and  went  better  afterward.  It  waB  eaid  that  the  veesel 
was  not  sailing  down  to  her  designed  hnes,  anyhow  more  dead 
weight  was  afterward  shipped.  '  Valkyrie  '  had  a  private  trial 
with  the  '  Ailsa '  seven  miles  to  windward  and  leeward,  and  the 
feature  of  the  match  was  '  Valkyrie's  '  display  down  wind. 
'  Valkyrie  '  won  by  15  minutes,  but  '  Ailsa  '  had  a  failing  breeze 
at  last,  and  the  real  advantage  would  not  be  more  than  12  minutes. 
'  Valkyrie '  sailed  her  last  match  on  July  6  in  a  moderate  breeze, 
and  it  was  thought  by  all  belonging  to  her  that  she  acquitted 
herself  well,  as  she  beat '  Britannia '  18  minutes  30  seconds,  and 
'  Ailsa  '  20  minutes  in  a  fifty-miles  course.  The  two  last-named, 
it  should  be  said,  were  having  a  battle  royal  all  day,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  gilt  was  in  consequence  taken  off  the 
'Valkyrie's'  victory.  It  took  a  long  time  to  fit  'Valkyrie'  out  for 
sea-going,  so  that  she  did  not  arrive  in  America  until  August  19, 
and  had  too  few  trial  spins  before  she  met  the  '  Defender '  on 
September  7.  The  latter  had  been  tried  superior  to  the  '  Vigilant,' 
and  '  Valkyrie's '  opponent  was  a  narrower  boat  of  less  sail  spread 
than  herself,  in  fact,  more  of  '  Valkyrie  II.'  type.  The  first  match 
was  sailed  in  a  light  breeze,  which  blew  from  sea  on  to  the  land, 
and  brought  in  the  usual  Atlantic  swell.  On  the  authority  of  two 
practical  yachtsmen  who  were  present  it  may  be  said  that  excur- 
sion steamers  and  other  craft  were  crowded  about  the  line,  and 
interfered  with  the  start,  but  there  was  no  serious  interference 
in  the  beat  to  windward  until  near  the  weather  mark.  The 
'  Valkyrie  '  got  cleverly  away  and  soon  held  a  clear  lead;  she 
never,  however,  was  able  fairly  to  cross  ahead  and  take  charge  of 
her  antagonist,  which  on  standing  off  was  decidedly  favoured  by 
a  veering  of  the  wind  southerly,  and  once  ahead  the  '  Defender ' 
worked  away.  '  Valkyrie  '  was  sadly  hampered  by  the  accompany- 
ing crowd  before  rounding  the  limit  flag-boat,  and  in  the  run 
home  she  was  so  back-washed  and  blanketed  by  the  steamers 
that  she  never  had  a  chance  of  showing  her  real  speed.  Too 
much  credit  should  not  therefore  be  given  the  'Defender'  for  her 
vietory,whichwa8gainedby8minute8  20  seconds.  A  light  southerly 
breeze  prevailed  on  the  second  day,  when  a  triangular  course  of 
ten  miles  each  side  was  to  be  sailed.  The  steamboat  nuisance  at 
the  starting-line  was  as  bad  as  on  the  first  day,  and  was  directly 
the  cause  of  bringing  the  two  vessels  together  at  the  start  and 
causing  a  slight  foul,  which  the  club  committee  eventually  gave 
against  the  'Valkyrie  III.'  It  seems  that  some  ten  minutes 
before  the  start  '  Valkyrie '  got  hold  of  her  opponent  and  had  her 
fairly  in  charge,  when  '  Defender  '  was  luffed  sharply  and  put  her 
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topmast  rigging  on  to  the  '  Valkyrie's '  boom  end  ;  the  outcome 
was  that  the  shroud  was  pulled  out  of  the  crosstrees,  and,  with 
no  support,  '  Defender '  looked  likely  to  have  the  topmast  over 
the  side.  '  Valkyrie's  '  boom  was  a  trifle  more  off  than  her 
opponent's,  but  she  was  luffed  and  was  kept  away,  and  '  Defender ' 
had  to  be  brought  head  to  wind  to  make  the  foul,  while  '  Valkyrie ' 
was  forced  in  close  to  the  committee  boat's  stem.  That  was  the 
way  the  occurrence  was  viewed  by  a  practical  yachtsman  of  high 
standing,  and  it  seems  a  mystery  how  the  committee  arrived  at  a 
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decision  adverse  to  the  'Valkyrie,'  especially  in  the  face  of  the 
steamboat  interference  the  vessels  were  subjected  to.  The  start 
was  made  directly  after,  and  '  Valkyrie  '  went  away  with  the 
lead,  the  'Defender'  coming  on  directly  she  could  cross  on  the 
opposite  port  tack,  when  the  topmast  shroud  was  got  in  place  and 
set  up  to  leeward.  In  the  beat  to  the  first  mark  '  Valkyrie '  had 
her  opponent  pinned,  and  in  reaching  along  the  two  other  sides  of 
the  course  she  had  the  wash  of  the  stearaers  to  contend  against, 
while  'Defender'  had  a  better  wind  which  brought  her  up  to 
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'  Valkyrie,'  the  latter  finishing  only  1  minute  16  seconds  ahead. 
On  the  same  evening  Lord  Dmu^ven  acquainted  the  committee 
that  consequent  on  the  risk  and  the  impoBsibility  of  getting  a  fair 
race  owing  to  the  attendant  crowd  of  about  one  hundred  steamere, 
he  had  no  desire  to  sail  the  '  Valkyrie '  again  unless  a  clear  course 
could  be  guaranteed.  The  committee  did  nothing  in  the  matter. 
According  to  notice,  Lord  Dunraven  had  the  '  Valkyrie '  taken 
to  the  rendezvous  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and,  after  having 
given  the  '  Defender '  a  start,  withdrew  from  the  match,  and 
'  Defender '  on  completing  the  course  was  declared  winner  of  the 
America  Cup.  '  Defender '  was  an  unlucky  boat  from  cradle  to 
the  time  her  name  was  added  to  the  bead-roll  of  winners  of  the 
America  Cup,  as  it  was  both  an  inglorious  and  unenviable  victory. 
Lord  Dunraven  will  have  the  sympathy  of  all  unprejudiced, 
honourable  people,  for  there  was  not  a  single  action  of  his  in  the 
unhappy  business  which  did  not  bear  the  impress  of  high  prin- 
ciple and  chivalry.  Possibly  the  '  Defender '  is  a  faster  boat  than 
'  Valkyrie,'  hat  that  was  not  proved  by  the  result  of  the  two 
matches  sailed ;  in  fact,  there  was  no  fair  test  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  vessels.  The  '  Defender '  must  be  but  a  moderate 
boat,  however,  if  she  is  no  faster  than  '  Valkyrie  III. '  on  a  reach, 
bnt  it  remains  to  be  proved  if  anything  has  ever  been  built  which 
could  beat  'Valkjrie'  at  dead  running.  Beaching,  it  was  well 
known  by  the  cup  defenders,  was  '  Valkyrie's '  worst  point,  and  it 
was  strange  that  she  did  not  get  a  trial  on  her  best  point.  One 
thing  in  favour  of  the  'Defender'  was  her  beautifully  smooth 
friction  surface,  while  in  regard  to  'Valkyrie,'  black  varnish 
cannot  be  equal  to  copper  under  water.  No  vessel  could  have 
been  better  equipped  than  '  Valkyrie  III.,'  and  only  a  faulty 
model  could  fail  to  sail  fast  with  a  suit  of  Batsey  and  Lapthom's 
peerless  sails. 

How  very  highly  the  Cup  is  cherished  in  America  is 
evidenced  by  the  exertions  made  to  kcop  it  tliere ;  and  although 
the  holders  naturally  have  advantages  over  a  challenger  which 
has  to  cross  the  seas,  they  have  not  scrupled  to  make  their 
position  more  secure  by  taking  others.  The  New  York  Club, 
which  make  conditions,  appoint  their  own  umpires,  place  mark 
boats  on  any  bearing  they  please,  and  refuse  an  unimpeded 
course,  would  have  the  world  believe  that  the  America  Cup  is 
emblematic  of  yachting  sovereignty — it  never  will  be,  however, 
until  a  challenger  has  a  fair  field,  and  a  defender  no  favour. 

On  pp,  558,  559  ia  a  complete  list  of  the  competitions. 
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Who  will  head  the  list  of  winning  owners  of  racehorses  this  year? 
As  a  verj"  general  rule  it  is  the  possession  of  one  good  horse  that 
gives  an  owner  this  pride  of  place.  Mr.  McCalmont  was  at  the 
top  of  the  list  with  37,674/.  last  year  almost  entirely  by  the  aid 
of  Isinglass,  who  was,  moreover,  also  mainly  responsible  for  his 
owner's  lead  with  25,431?.  the  year  before.  In  1892,  Baron  de 
Hirsch  was  first  with  33,383/. ;  and  to  this  La  FIfiche,  by  her 
success  in  seven  races,  contributed  25,653/.  The  Baron  had  won 
less  than  the  odd  3,000/.  the  year  before,  a  proof  of  what  one 
good  horse  will  do.  In  1891,  Mimi  raised  Mr.  Noel  Fenwick  into 
very  sudden  and  transient  prominence;  and  in  1890  the  Duke  of 
Portland  owed  nearly  10,000/.  of  the  25.000/.  which  placed  him 
at  the  top  to  Memoir's  five  three-year-old  races.  In  1889,  that 
amazing  year  when  the  Duke  won  73,858/.  in  stakes,  Donovan 
led  the  way  with  not  far  short  of  40,000i.,  and  he  was  reinforced 
by  Ayrshire,  who  secured  two  races  worth  over  20,000/.,  anrl  by 
Semolina,  with  thirteen  races  approaching  10,000?.  I  am  talking 
in  round  figures,  but  to  be  exact,  Semolina's  winnings  were  just 
under  9,300/.  The  Duke  of  Portland  also  headed  the  hat  the  year 
before  with  26,811/.,  of  which  Donovan  made  16,487?.,  and  Ayr- 
shire in  four  races  (it  was  a  very  poor  Derby  that  season,  worth 
only  3,675/.)  less  than  9,000/.  The  year  1887  was  an  exception. 
No  horse  'stood  out,'  and  the  late  Mr.  Abington's  supremacy — 
20,124/.,  a  contrast  to  the  Duke  of  Portland's  73,858/.  a  couple  of 
seasons  afterwards^  was  earned  by  47  races  from  the  Derby  down- 
wards. But  the  'one  good  horse'  rule  prevailed  in  1880  when 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  was  first  with  24,430/.,  of  which  Ormonde 
won  21,552/. 
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This  year,  however,  no  good  horae  has  heen  continuously  to 
the  fore,  and  the  unusual  sight  of  several  owners  close  together 
will  probably  be  seen  when  the  lists  are  made  out  a  few  weeks 
hence.  If  Lord  Bosebery  had  won  the  Jockey  Club  Stakes  with 
Ladas,  be  would  doubtless  have  taken  the  lead ;  for,  bad  as  Sir 
Visto  may  be,  the  Derby  and  Leger  came  to  a  total  over  lO.OOOi. 
Avilion's  l,300i.  would  have  helped,  and  the  primrose  and  rose- 
hooped  jacket  would  have  been  bard  to  reach  if  the  Jockey  Club 
10,000i.  had  swelled  the  total.  As  it  is,  the  ex-Premier  takes  a 
somewhat  modest  place.  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone  may  hid  for 
supremacy  with  Le  Var,  9,000Z.,  Matchmaker— moderate  as  he  is 
— 4,S00/.,  Meli  Melo,  lOOOi.,  and  a  few  more  ;  but  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  half  the  handsome  prize  of  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
Stakes  goes  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  Mr.  Houldsworth  made 
an  enormous  spring  when  Laveno  won  the  Jockey  Club  Stakes ; 
but,  except  for  the  sum  of  rather  under  1,000/.  secured  by 
Busbey  Park  at  Liverpool,  there  are  few  additions  to  the  total. 
Mr.  McCalmont  has  won  a  great  many  races,  and  when  Erasworth 
beat  Santa  Maura  so  unexpectedly  at  Sandown,  he  gained  over 
4,500^  in  one  attempt.  Amphora,  The  Lombard,  and  others  have 
won  good  stakes,  and  the  Isinglass  colours  will,  at  any  rate,  be 
well  to  the  fore,  though  not  likely  to  be  quite  in  front.  It  is  indeed 
hard  to  guess  who  will  be  the  absolute  first. 


I  am  writing  before  we  have  seen  what  Best  Man  does  in  the 
Cambridgeshire  ;  but  I  do  not  think  be  could  have  lost  the  '  Grand 
Prix  d'Automne,'  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  the  Prix  du  Conseil 
Municipal,  if  he  had  only  been  sent  across  the  Channel  a  very 
few  hours  sooner  than  the  iirgt  endeavour  to  ship  him  was  made. 
The  horse  travelled  in  a  most  convenient  van,  which  is  placed  on 
a  truck  and  slung  on  to  the  boat,  so  that  all  the  serious  trouble 
and  risk  of  getting  a  high-couraged  horse  down  an  awkward 
gangway  on  to  a  strange-looking  ship  is  avoided ;  and  in  many 
cases  this  is  a  very  dangerous  business  indeed.  The  storm  at  the 
beginning  of  last  month  came  on  very  suddenly,  however,  and  the 
opportunity,  being  once  missed,  never  came  again.  On  the 
Saturday  of  the  Duke  of  York  Stakes  the  much-debated  question 
at  Eempton  was  whether  Best  Man  bad  gone  or  not.  A 
telegram  had  reached  me  in  the  morning  to  say  that  the  sea  was 
much  smoother,  and  be  was  just  about  to  be  shipped  ;  but  many 
eyes  were  on  the  horse,  information  about  him  was  rife,  and 
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when  I  reached  Eempton  I  heard  that  he  had  '  missed  the  boat.' 
The  next  story  wa3  that  a  special  boat  had  been  hired  to  take 
him  over,  and  he  was  gone  ;  but  finally  came  the  message, 
'  Returned  to  Newmarket,'  and  so  the  Grand  Prix  d'Automne 
was  not  brought  across  the  Channel  for  the  second  time. 


International  contests  are  not  going  well  this  year,  with  the 
fiasco  about  the  America  Cup,  and  the  unmitigated  defeat  of  the 
English  athletes  who  went  to  America  in  their  first  series  of 
contests,  though  they  did  better  in  the  second.  Of  course  a  losing 
side  has  a  tendency  to  search  for  excuses ;  that  is  only  natural ; 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  change  of  climate  had 
a  bad  effect — the  visitors  were,  no  doubt,  at  some  disadvantage 
with  the  natives.  Also  the  English  teams  did  not  include  the 
very  best  men  that  might  have  been  secured  with  luck  ;  but,  in 
answer  to  that,  the  successful  men  and  their  friends  may  truly 
reply  that  the  teams  were  thought  good  enough  to  take  over, 
Mr.  Montague  Shearman,  who  went  out  as  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  to  the  Englishmen,  has  kindly  promised  an  illus- 
trated article  on  the  subject ;  but  it  can  only  arrive  just  a  couple 
of  days  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  number,  and  must,  therefore, 
perforce  be  kept  over  to  the  next.  I  wish  he  had  a  few  more 
English  successes  to  record ;  but  no  doubt  he  will  have  something 
of  interest  to  describe  ahont  athletics  in  America. 


I  have  been  reading  with  great  interest  a  particularly  enter- 
taining book  by  Mrs.  Alan  Gardner  called  '  Eifle  and  Spear  with 
the  Eajpoots '  (Chatto  &  Windus).  Mrs,  Gardner  had  a  highly 
enjoyable  tour,  in  a  great  measure  devoted  to  sport,  and  she  de- 
scribes the  adventures  of  herself  and  her  husband  in  an  easy, 
pleasant  style  which  affords  one  a  remarkably  vivid  idea  of  what 
she  saw — and,  having  had  very  special  advantages,  she  saw  a  great 
deal.  Amongst  other  things  the  book  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  natives,  of  high  and  low  degree,  of  their  faith  in  Englishmen, 
and  their  wiliness  in  taking  care  of  themselves.  There  is,  as 
regards  the  latter  trait,  a  quaint  anecdote  of  the  custodian  of  the 
first  rope  bridge  the  party  came  to,  high  over  a  foaming  torrent 
at  Mogul-Maidan.  The  footway  was  barely  twelve  inches  wide, 
and  as  each  person  crossed  a  little  black  dog  ran  to  meet  him  or 
her,  and  got  between  the  legs  of  the  natnrally  alarmed  travellers, 
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rendering  it  almoat  inevitable  that  the  custodian  should  be  called 
upon  for  assistance.  Then,  of  course,  he  had  to  be  rewarded  for 
the  service,  and  that  was  the  bottom  of  his  design  ;  for  the  little 
dog  was  cleverly  trained  to  get  in  the  way  of  anyone  who  came 


Sometimes  one  has  to  seek  sport  m  India  afar,  and  sometimes 
it  is  absolutely  brought  to  one's  doors — inside  them,  in  fact.  In 
an  interior  quadrangle  of  the  palace  of  the  Maharaja  of  Chamba 
is  a  swimming  bath,  in  which  are  several  tame  and  wild  ducks. 
'  The  Maharaja  tells  us,"  Mrs.  Gardner  writes,  '  that  during  the 
winter  real  wild  ducks  often  come  down,  and  that  be  has  shot 
several  in  the  middle  of  this  enclosed  yard.'  Apparently,  indeed, 
his  Highness  likes  to  get  his  shooting  without  much  trouble,  for 
one  of  his  pastimes  is  shooting  leopards  released  from  '  a  kind  of 
gigantic  mouse-trap.'  Mrs.  Gardner  went  racing  in  a  barouche 
drawn  by  four  camels  with  scarlet  trappings  and  leopard-skin 
housings,  each  camel  ridden  by  a  man  in  scarlet-and-gold  hvery. 
That  is  a  turn-out  that  would  excite  some  sensation  at  Ascot.  But 
dress  and  equipment  are  matters  of  taste.  One  young  Indian 
aristocrat  went  out  to  see  sport  in  full  English  hunting  costume, 
on  an  elephant,  for  instance.  Some  of  the  native  rulers  more 
than  hold  their  own  against  all  comers.  The  Maharaja  of 
Dholpur,  Mrs.  Alan  Gardner  describes  as  dressed  in  English 
fashion ;  he  '  wore  irreproachable  boots  and  breeches,  and  was 
altogether  better  turned  out  than  many  of  our  smart  young 
men,'  but  he  justified  hta  '  get  up '  by  his  performances,  and  had 
won  many  '  Tent  Cups '  against  the  strongest  opponents.  In  a 
competition  for  a  Tent  Cup  '  the  men  are  told  off  to  chase  the 
boar  by  threes,  and  the  one  who  gets  "first  spear"  wins.  The 
ViTnners  ride  against  each  other,  and  he  who  takes  first  spear  in 
the  last  round  wins  the  cup.' 
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THE  BIG  STAG  OF  BEINN  NAN  NIGHEAN 

BY  SIE  HEBBEET   MAXWELL.  BART.,  M.P. 

Dick  Gosling  is  wont  to  express  satiafaction  with  his  name.  He 
preena  himself  not  a  little  on  his  descent  from  le  Sire  Kichard  da 
GueBclin,  who  brought  over  two  hundred  men  in  the  army  of 
William  the  Conqueror ;  bat  he  is  a  practical  man,  and  has  learnt 
to  value  his  name  because  it  is  uncommon  and  not  easily  confused 
with  others.  'It  is  such  a  blessing,' he  has  often  said  to  me, 
'  not  to  be  bothered  with  other  fellows'  bills ;  and  then,  you  know, 
if  any  of  my  luggage  goes  astray,  I  can  so  easily  get  it  back.' 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  when  he 
lately  returned  from  hia  autumn  holiday,  he  had  the  following 
story  to  tell.  I  ought  to  explain  that  Dick  is  a  hard-working 
fellow,  junior  partner  in  a  London  house,  and  pretty  strictly 
limited  in  the  matter  of  holidays. 

As  you  know  [he  said],  I  always  try  and  arrange  to  make 
my  holiday  include  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  the  Highlands 
in  September,  for  the  only  kind  of  ahooting  I  care  for  now  is 
deerstalking.  Well,  this  year,  1895,  I  waa  later  than  usual  in 
getting  away,  and  people  were  beginning  to  trickle  back  from  the 
seaside  and  the  Continent  before  I  was  released.  But  I  possessed 
my  soul  in  patience  ;  September  is  often  the  sweetest  month  of 
the  year  in  London,  just  as  October  is  in  the  Scottish  calendar, 
and  I  felt  my  turn  was  coming.     On  the  evening  of  Saturday,' 
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September  21,  a,  day  of  memorable  heat,  I  Bmrendered  myself  to 
the  sweets  of  anticipation,  perhaps  the  part  of  all  enjoyment  that 
has  least  alloy,  for  I  had  booked  a  berth  in  the  '  sleeper '  from 
Euston  the  following  night.  Unfastening  the  case  wherein  my 
Eraser's  double-barrelled  express  had  slumbered  for  nearly 
twelve  months,  I  began  to  behave  in  a  mamier  that  I  should 
have  been  sorry  if  any  of  our  clerks  had  witnessed.  For  having 
put  the  riSe  together,  I  proceeded  to  apostrophise  it  in  the  most 
idiotic  way. 

'  Come  away,  my  bonny  barker ! '  I  drivelled.  '  Come  out 
of  its  hiding  hole,  the  little  stag-stinger,  the  fail-me-never,'  &c. 
Then  I  aimed  at  the  electric  light — fine  sight,  half,  and  medium 
— and  having  thus  played  the  fool  for  some  time,  laid  the  weapon 
to  rest  again  in  its  green  baize  bed,  locked  the  case,  and  wrote  a 
luggage  label  for  it,  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake. 

In  little  more  than  forty  hours  later,  on  Monday  afternoon,  I 
was  collecting  my  traps  on  the  platform  at  Soldiers'  Trenches, 
preparatory  to  a  nineteen-mile  drive  to  Tomandhu,  over  a  road, 
as  they  call  it,  in  which  are  blended  the  attributes  of  a  moraine,  a 
watercourse,  and  a  switchback  railway.  You  may  bet  I  looked 
sharply  after  my  rifle-case,  all  the  more  because  another 
passenger  who  had  alighted  here  was  collecting  his  luggage  for  a 
drive  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  I  noticed  that  he  had  a  rifle- 
case  very  like  mine. 

It  was  dusk  before  I  arrived  at  the  lodge,  and  I  encoimtered 
disappointment  on  the  threshold.  A  note  from  my  host  was 
handed  to  me,  with  the  information  that  he  had  been  summoned 
to  Edinburgh  on  business  and  could  not  be  back  till  Thursday 
night.  He  said,  however,  that  as  I  knew  the  forest  almost  as 
well  as  he  did,  I  might  choose  my  beats  according  to  the  wind, 
and  wished  me  luck.  He  added  that  a  very  big  stag  with  a  royal 
head  had  escaped  from  two  stalks  on  Beinn  nan  Nighean  Aluin  (the 
hill  of  Alan's  daughters),  and  commended  him  to  my  attention. 

This  was  a  blow,  of  course,  for  I  had  been  looking  forward  to 
mollissima  fandi  (mporawith  my  old  crony,  to  hear  of  his  doingB 
and  discuss  prospects.  However,  I  consoled  myself  with  the 
thought  that  the  man  who  had  the  run  of  Tomandhu  Forest 
would  be  a  fool  to  change  places  with  the  Emperor  of  China  or 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Before  sitting  down  to  my 
solitary  dinner,  I  had  an  interview  with  Macpherson,  the  head- 
stalker,  who  said  if  the  wind  held  in  the  south  it  would  suit  wel! 
for  Beinn  nan  Nighean,  and  we  determined  to  go  in  pursuit  of 
the  '  bugg  staig.'     Macpherson  lived  some  five  miles  away,  and, 
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before  leaving,  overhauled  my  artillery.  I  was  half-way  through 
dinner  when  a  message  was  brought  to  me  to  say  that  he  wanted 
to  know  where  was  my  rifle. 

'  My  rifle  ? '  I  said ;  '  why,  in  the  case,  of  course.  I  gave 
Macpherson  the  key,' 

'  He  says  there  is  something  not  right  about  it,  sir,'  replied 
the  butler,  '  and  he  would  like  to  be  sure  before  he  goes  home.' 

I  felt  a  chill  of  apprehension.  My  rifle  was,  at  the  moment, 
the  thing  nearest  my  heart.  I  rose  from  table,  and  went  to  see 
Macpherson  in  the  gun-room.  This  was  a  compartment  in  a 
detached  range  of  buildings,  bat  it  was  a  warm,  dry  night,  and 
the  pathway  of  coarse  granite  sand  offered  no  offence  to  slippered 
toes. 

I  found  Macpherson  standing  with  my  rifle-case  open  on  the 
table  before  him. 

'  What's  wrong,  Macpherson  ? '  I  exclaimed  hurriedly, 

'  I  will  be  thinking  this  wass  not  yom:  honour's  gun-case,' 
said  he  gravely,  handing  me  at  the  same  time  a  16-hore  fowling- 
piece — a  trumpery  scatter-gun — which  he  had  put  together. 

'  No,  it  certainly  is  not  mine,'  I  replied.  '  I  brought  no  shot- 
gun with  me.    But  where  is  my  rifle  ?  ' 

'  That  is  what  I  will  not  be  able  to  say,'  answered  he.  '  This 
iss  the  gun  I  took  out  of  the  case  you  brought  with  you.' 

I  dashed  at  the  case  :  it  was  none  of  mine.  The  outside  was 
like  mine,  certainty,  of  the  aame  travel-stained  leather,  and  with 
the  same  tarnished  brass  comers.  I  seized  the  label,  and  the  cruel 
truth  flashed  upon  me.  The  name  on  the  address  was  E.  Easting, 
and,  my  own  caligraphy  being  none  of  the  clearest,  that  wretched 
youth  whom  I  saw  on  the  platform  at  Soldiers'  Trenches  had 
mistaken  my  name  for  his,  my  rifle-case  for  his  gun-case,  and 
had  carried  it  off  with  him  to  a  place  thirty  rough  miles  from  the 
spot  where  I  was  standing. 

I  think  I  had  better  not  repeat  verbatim  what  followed.  I 
expressed  my  feelings  pretty  liberally. 

'Well,'  I  said  at  last,  'it  can't  be  helped,  Macpherson.  I 
must  just  use  one  of  Sir  George's  rifles  to-morrow.' 

'  That  would  be  very  well  indeed,'  answered  he,  with  unmoved 
countenance,  '  but  Sir  George  has  both  his  rifles  away  with  him 
to  Edinburgh.  He  wass  not  shooting  just  to  please  himself,  and 
he  would  have  the  sights  adjusted.' 

I  sank  upon  a  hard  chair. 

Here  was  the  vision  I  had  been  cherishing  through  all  the 
sweltering  drudgery  of  summer  dashed  to  the  earth  at  a  blow. 
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The  sure  hope  that  had  borne  me  erect  while  my  colleagues  were 
going  off  after  the  puny  joys  of  grouse,  golf,  or  bathing,  cnuubled 
into  dust,  for  in  such  matters  postponement,  even  for  a  day,  is  as 
bitter  aB  destruction. 

'  I  suppose,  then,'  I  said,  in  a  voice  as  passionless  as  I  could 
command,  '  there  is  no  chance  of  my  getting  the  loan  of  a  rifle 
to-morrow,  Macpherson  ? ' 

'  "Well,  what  would  you  say,  sir,  to  trying  my  single  barrel  V ' 
replied  the  stalker,  with  a  kindly  glitter  in  his  eye.  '  She  iss  old, 
but  she  bass  felled  many  good  beasts  in  her  time.  I  would  use 
her  at  one  time  for  the  hind  shooting,  but  that  will  be  six  years 
past,  for  Sir  George  leaves  his  rifles  with  me  now.' 

I  would  have  gone  to  the  hill  with  a  crossbow  and  quarrels 
rather  than  stay  at  home  on  the  morrow,  and  so  I  told  the  honest 
fellow. 

'  Well,  I  would  need  to  be  casting  some  bullets  for  her  the 
night,'  he  said,  '  so  I'd  better  be  going  home.  The  worst  iss,'  he 
added,  '  McNab '  (naming  another  stalker)  '  will  be  expecting 
your  honour  on  Beinn  nan  Nighean,  and  if  you  wass  to  fall  in 
with  the  bugg  staig  you  might  fall  to  be  wanting  more  than  one 
barrel.' 

'  Never  mind,  Macpherson,'  I  exclaimed,  with  the  courage  of 
despair,  '  in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound !  I  may  as  well  face  the 
big  stag  as  another.' 

'  Very  well,  sir,  I  shall  send  the  rifle  over  with  a  gillie  to 
McNab  in  the  morning.  She  iss  due  sighted  up  to  fifty  yards,  then 
she  takes  a  full  sight  to  eighty,  and  after  that,  well,  there  iss  the 
back  sights  to  be  raised.' 

Hopeful !  thinks  I  to  myself,  with  a  pang  at  the  thought  of 
my  Eraser  point-blank  up  to  150  yards.  I  only  hoped  the 
wretched  Easting  had  set  his  heart  on  snipe  shooting  on  the 
morrow,  and  would  be  gratified  with  the  possession  of  my  rifle 
for  that  sport. 

My  nerves  were  quite  upset,  and  when  I  turned  in  sleep 
would  not  come  to  me.  It  was  not  exactly  a  nuit  blanche  (I 
never  had  but  two  of  these  in  my  life,  once  when  tortm:ed  with  a 
gumboil,  and  once  after  I  had  been  jilted,  or  fancied  I  had),  but 
it  came  very  near  it.  However,  I  became  unconscious  somewhere 
in  the  small  hours,  and  woke  with  a  sense  of  the  great  calamity. 
But  matters  seemed  to  mend  when  I  climbed  into  the  saddle 
at  eight  o'clock.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible 
for  a  cattle  lifter  to  ride  along  Loch  Derregal  to  the  gallows 
on    that    beauteous   autumn  morning  without  some  sense  of 
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ezhilaration.  The  bright  Bon  came  pouring  over  the  eaEtem  tops, 
gilding  the  dewy  birches  ;  the  skirts  of  mist  trailed  high  on  the 
slopes,  and  below  were  the  grouse  cocks  crowing  on  the  cairns. 

To  reach  the  place  where  Beinn  nan  Nighean  raises  its  cone 
from  the  1,000  feet  plateau  of  the  Tomandhu  Forest  involves  a  ride 
of  eight  miles  along  a  rugged  path  as  far  as  McNab's  house,  where 
I  was  to  leave  the  pony,  and  a  further  walk  of  four  miles  over 
the  bealach  or  pass.  Macpherson's  rifle  had  already  arrived  when 
I  rode  up  to  the  cottage,  and,  greatly  doubting,  I  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  weapon.  No  doubt  it  had  been  a  masterpiece  in  its 
day;  it  carried  the  legend  '  D.  Egg,  10  Opera  Arcade,  London, 
1823,'  engraved  on  the  lock-plate,  and  was  iu  excellent  repair. 
So  far  so  good  ;  but  it  possessed  about  as  much  poise  as  the 
kitchen  poker,  and  my  hand  sought  vainly  tor  the  sympathetic 
grip  of  my  lost  express.  The  barrel  was  very  heavy  and  pro- 
digiously long,  for  our  ancestors  believed  that  it  was  not  only 
essential  to  start  the  bullet  fair  on  its  journey,  but  also  desirable 
to  conduct  it  personally  as  far  as  possible.  McNab  proposed  that 
I  should  try  a  shot  or  two  at  a  target  on  the  lake  shore,  which  I 
felt  to  be  good  advice  ;  so,  having  puffed  off  a  pinch  of  powder  to 
clear  the  nipple,  he  proceeded  to  load.  First  he  poured  down  the 
barrel  what  seemed  to  me  an  enormous  dose  of  black  powder,  on 
the  top  of  which  he  ranmaed  a  wad,  which  he  was  pleased  to  call 
a  '  colfin  ; '  then  came  a  huge  spherical  bullet — fresh  cast  and  as 
bright  as  silver — wrapped  in  a  greasy  scrap  of  rag,  and  another 
colfin  on  the  top  of  all. 

Now,  of  all  kinds  of  shooting,  that  which  I  hate  most  is  target 
practice.  For  some  inscrutable  reason  the  rifle  which,  fired  at  a 
living  mark  makes  no  more  recoil  than  a  boy's  fowling-piece, 
deals  you  when  directed  at  a  target  a  bang  on  the  cheek  and  a 
poke  in  the  shoulder  of  the  most  vicious  description.  So  it  was 
on  this  occasion.  At  the  first  shot  my  right  thumb  was  thrown 
in  violent  contact  with  my  nose,  and  the  bullet  flew  wide  of  the 
mark.  But  a  few  more  rounds  brought  me  to  better  understanding 
of  my  instrument,  and  after  McNab  had  wiped  it  out,  we  set  off 
across  the  bealach. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  exchange  the  pavement  for  the  heather, 
but  the  sporting  cit.  must  endure  some  anguish  as  the  price  of  his 
sense  of  freedom.  It  was  already  very  hot  though  not  much 
past  ten,  and,  after  a  couple  of  miles'  climb,  the  spy-glass,  which 
was  my  sole  freight,  weighed  like  a  bar  of  lead  on  my  shoulder. 
My  temples  were  throbbing  like  a  Lancashire  cotton-mill,  and 
my  lungs  felt  as  if  screwed  in  a  vice.    How  I  envied  the  wiry 
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McNab,  stepping  lightly  before  me,  making  no  more  of  the  huge 
riSe  on  his  shoulder  than  if  it  had  been  a  toothpick  I  Howbeit, 
in  due  time  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Beinn  nan  Nighean,  and 
then  the  real  work  was  to  begin. 

Here  the  wind  became  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  for  Beinn 
nan  Nighean  possesses  two  aspects  to  him  who  would  ascend  it — 
that  from  the  west  consisting  of  fairly  easy  gradients,  whereas  the 
east  face  of  this  fine  hill  is  entirely  an  arrangement  in  precipices. 
Luckily  for  my  unpractised  powers,  the  httle  wind  that  was  moving 
came  from  the  south-east.  Even  as  it  was,  I  Buffered  severely 
during  the  first  hour.  The  heat  of  September  1895  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  took  the  hill  that  month.  Many  a  time 
during  that  ascent,  had  the  choice  been  mine,  I  would  have  trans- 
ported myself  back  to  St.  James's  Street,  or  even  have  given  up 
the  ghost.  But  the  higher  levels  once  attained,  the  slopes  were 
not  so  steep,  the  pain  passed  away,  I  trod  among  the  boulders  with 
proudly  buoyant  soles,  and,  bo  far  from  being  wilUng  to  die,  I  felt 
that  one  must  rise  to  these  heights  before  knowing  what  it  is  to 
live. 

At  last  we  lay  down,  and  McNab  began  to  spy.  We  were  on 
the  verge  of  a  tremendous  precipice.  Fifteen  hundred  feet  below  a 
silver  thread  wound  through  a  narrow  valley,  separating  Beinn  nan 
Nighean  from  a  vast  mountain  to  the  east,  the  outpost  of  a  crowded 
range  of  peaks  and  shoulders  reaching  right  away  to  the  lion  head 
of  Ben  Nevis,  with  its  banner  of  perpetual  snow.  How  pony 
human  measurement  of  roods  and  acres,  streets  and  terraces, 
seems  when  applied  to  a  tumultuous  landscape  tike  this,  viewed 
from  a  great  height !  To  measure  by  miles  the  distances  which 
the  eye  sweeps  over  is  about  as  effective  as  to  calculate  them  in 
cab  fares. 

McNab  left  me  alone  and  went  on  to  spy  over  the  brow,  and 
I  revelled  in  the  magnificent  solitude.  I  must  have  fallen  asleep, 
for  when  I  opened  my  eyes  he  was  lying  beside  me.  He  said 
that  he  could  only  see  one  stag  with  some  hinds  a  long  way  down, 
and  we  had  better  try  him,  He  could  not  see  him  very  well 
because  of  the  sun,  but  he  seemed  a  good  beast.  'We  started 
along  the  brow  till,  arriving  at  a  kind  of  rent  in  the  cliff,  McNab 
proposed  to  descend.  I  suppose  my  face  betrayed  some  anxiety, 
for  he  said : 

'  Oh  !  there  will  not  be  danger,  the  way  the  wind  iss  light.  It 
iss  a  bad  place  when  it  blows  hard,  but  to-day  it  iss  good.  It  iss 
what  we  call  Eory's  Chimney.' 

It  was  certainly  a  place  to  try  unsteady  nerves,    It  was  a  gully 
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in  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and  nothing  met  the  eye  between  the 
rocks  of  the  immediate  foregrotmd  and  the  bottom  of  the  glen, 
1,600  feet  below.  McNab  went  cautiously  before  me,  at  the  worst 
places  offering  me  his  thigh  or  shoulder  as  a  foothold,  and  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  we  found  ourselves  in  a  wilderness  of  huge  boulders 
fallen  from  the  overhanging  crags.  From  this  point  we  could 
make  out  hinds  and  calves,  still  a  long  way  below  us,  scattered 
along  the  green  slopes  below  the  rocks.  The  stag  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  Again  McNab  left  me  to  spy.  He  returned  in  half- 
an-hour  with  momentous  news.  He  cooJd  not  see  the  first  stag, 
hut  the  big  stag  of  Beinn  nan  Nighean  was  within  a  mile  of  ub  ! 

In  a  good  place  ?  Well,  fair ;  he  was  routing  in  a  peat  hag, 
and  he  thought  we  might  come  at  him  by  a  long  crawl,  if  we 
could  only  avoid  being  picked  up  by  the  hinds.  But  he  was  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  us,  and  it  would  be  a  very  long  crawl  along 
the  base  of  the  crags,  in  full  view  of  the  hinds  which  were  spread 
all  over  the  slopes  below  us. 

Well,  we  set  off.  It  was  ticklish  work.  In  some  places  we 
had  to  cross  hundreds  of  yards  of  loose  boulders — a  regular 
'  clatter  o'  stanes ' — where  it  was  like  playing  a  game  of  gigantic 
spelicans,  for  no  matter  how  solid  some  of  these  rocks  seemed, 
directly  they  were  touched  they  had  a  tendency  to  shake,  and  if 
one  of  those  hinds  heard  the  jar  it  would  be  all  up.  The  rest  of 
the  journey,  over  grass  and  fern  and  bearberries,  was  leas  difficult. 
The  only  thing  to  guard  against  was  any  sudden  movement  to 
attract  one  of  the  forty  pairs  of  eyes  within  range.  Progress  was 
slow.  From  the  moment  that  we  began  to  descend  the  cliff  to 
the  time  that  we  arrived  within  range  of  the  big  stag  was  nothing 
under  three  hours.  All  this  time  I  declare  I  had  forgotten  the 
mishap  about  the  rifle,  and  it  was  a  shock,  I  can  tell  you,  when 
McNab,  every  red  hair  on  his  head  bristling  with  suppressed 
excitement,  drew  the  antique  thunderer  from  its  case,  and 
beckoned  me  into  position. 

We  were  lying  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  peat  hag  where 
the  great  beast  was  wallowing.  But  he  was  lying  down  too,  and 
though  I  was  tempted  to  try  him  thus,  McNab  whispered  that  he 
was  a  terrible  small  mark,  and  that  I  ought  to  wait  till  he  rose. 
Through  the  glass  I  could  see  he  had  a  splendidly  furnished  head, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  threw  back  his  antlers,  raised  his  muzzle, 
and  poured  forth  a  long-drawn  roar,  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
homely  bellow  of  a  bullock  and  the  cry  of  a  beast  of  prey,  which 
was  answered  by  a  rival  on  the  far  side  of  the  glen. 

At  last  he  rose  to  his  feet.     How  shall  I  describe  the  painful 
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yet  glorious  tension  of  that  moment  ?  He  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  hundred  yards  distant,  and  below  me,  standing  broadside,  a  target 
I  ceuld  not  fail  to  make  sure  of,  if  only — ah,  if  only  I — I  were 
gripping  my  faithful  Fraser.  I  called  to  mind  my  experience  at 
the  mark  in  the  morning,  took  a  very  full  sight,  pressed  the  trigger, 
and — a  deluge  of  smoke  hid  all  from  view. 

'  Missed,  by  Heavens  1 '  hissed  McNab,  seizing  the  rifle  and 
beginning  to  reload  furiously.  I  beheld  the  great  beast  lobbing 
away  over  the  heather,  and  the  hinds  trooping  together  to  cover 
him. 

I  covered  him  with  the  glass. 

'  He's  not  missed  ! '  I  shouted ;  '  he's  bleeding  from  the  neck.' 

McNab  went  on  with  his  loading. 

'  We'll  get  him  yet ! '  I  cried,  for  I  saw  him  stagger.  Then 
he  pulled  himself  together  and  went  on,  apparently  as  fresh  as 
possible.  Another  three  hundred  yards  and  he  stopped.  The 
hinds  hesitated  between  anxiety  for. their  own  safety  and  loyaity 
to  their  lord.  The  former  feeling  prevailed.  They  filed  on 
towards  the  stream :  the  stag  followed  them  slowly,  but  he  was 
never  to  reach  that  bourn.  Poor  beast  t  he  was  bleeding  heavily. 
McNab  had  his  glass  on  him  now. 

'  It's  all  right,'  he  muttered  huskily ;  and  so  it  proved.  Another 
hundred  yards  and  the  stag  lay  down  ;  we  sprang  to  our  feet  and 
hurried  after  him.     "When  we  reached  the  spot,  he  was  dead. 

He  was  indeed  a  magnificent  animal,  with  on  imperial  head 
of  fourteen  points  as  it  turned  out,  for  his  brow  antlers  were 
forked,  which  had  not  been  apparent  through  the  glass.  The 
bullet  had  struck  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  severed  the  artery. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  before  I  got  back  to  the  lodge.  I  found 
my  own  rifle  there,  and  made  good  use  of  it  in  the  days  that 
followed,  but  I  got  nothing  to  compare  with  the  big  stag  of  Beinn 
nan  Nighean,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  such  a  piece  of  luck  will  ever 
happen  to  me  again. 
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BY  MONTAGU   SHEAEMAN 

I  PROPOSE  to  record  in  these  pages  some  impressions  of  men 
and  matters  athletic  in  the  United  States,  and  some  rejections 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  two  International  matches  which  were 
decided  last  autumn  in  New  York.  It  will  be  recollected  that  an 
inter-club  competition  was  held  on  September  21,  on  the  Man- 
hattan Field  at  New  York,  between  the  teams  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  and  the  London  Athletic  Club,  in  which  the 
Americans  won  every  one  of  the  eleven  events  which  formed  the 
programme  ;  and  that  a  fortnight  later  there  was  another  match  of 
eleven  events  between  the  teams  of  Cambridge  and  Yale  Univer- 
sities, in  which  the  English  representatives  secured  only  three 
out  of  eleven  events.  It  is  very  obvious  that  such  results  may 
well  make  impressions  upon,  and  suggest  reflections  to,  an  Eng- 
lish observer. 

To  deal  first  with  some  of  the  men  who  competed  in  the 
former  match.  Both  of  the  sprint  races  at  100  and  220  yards 
were  won  by  a  young  American  named  Wefers.  His  time  for 
the  100  yards,  in  which  he  defeated  Bradley,  the  English  champion, 
by  a  yard,  was  9^  seconds ;  the  220  yards,  which  he  won  by  three 
yards   from   a  fellow-clubmate,  Crum,  was  run  in  21g  seconds. 
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Both  of  these  times  are  '  world's  records.'  It  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  Bradley,  if  not  faster  than  any  other  English  amatenr 
sprinter  has  ever  been,  is  at  any  rate  as  fast  an  amateur  runner 
as  this  country  has  ever  produced,  so  that  his  defeat  by  Wefers 
in  this  race  certainly  has  an  historical  interest,  and  the  exact 
particulars  of  the  positions  of  the  men  during  the  race  become 


Wefebs 

of  importance.  The  different  reporters  seem  to  disagree  as 
to  -who  had  the  best  of  the  start,  and  who  led  at  the  half- 
distance.  I  am  unable  myself  to  say  more  than  that  at  eighty 
yards  the  two  men  were  practically  abreast,  and  that  in  the  last 
twenty  yards  Wefers  came  away  from  his  opponent.  In  just 
that  part  of  the  race  which  is  usually  considered   his  strong 
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point  Bradley  failed.  At  the  finieh  it  appeared  to  me  that  Crum, 
the  third  man,  was  gaining  on  him.  The  conclneion  I  draw  is, 
that,  in  point  of  absolute  merit  as  sprinters,  the  two  men  are  of 
one  clasB — that  is  to  say,  that  whenever  they  meet  the  '  fittest '  of 
the  pair  would  win. 

Only  three  weeks  before  the  race  Bradley  was  a  perfect 


wreck  from  Bea-sickness,  suffering  more  than  any  other  man  of  the 
two  teams  who  sailed  together  on  the  '  Aurania,'  and  he  also  had 
an  attack  of  illness  during  the  fortnight  of  torrid  weather  which 
preceded  the  meeting.  It  may  be  urged  against  this  view  that 
the  time  shows  that  Bradley  was  running  better  than  he  ever 
did  before.     I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
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time,  but  my  reply  is  twofold — first,  that  I  can  state,  from 
personal  observation  of  trials  before  the  race,  that  Bradley  was 
not  able  to  finish  out ;  and,  secondly,  that  I  have  seen  him  run 
100  yards  at  Northampton,  in  1893,  slightly  uphill  and  against 
a  breeze,  in  10  seconds,  which  I  should  judge  about  equal  to 
Wefers's  performance.  The  extremely  hot  weather  and  hard 
New  York  track  undoubtedly  assisted  in  producing  abnormally 
fast  times. 

It  was  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  Scotchman  Downer, 
who  was  the  selected  British  representative  for  the  220  yards 
race,  was  quite  lame,  and  unable  to  make  any  show  in  this  race. 
He  is  very  httle  inferior  to  Bradley  at  100  yards,  and  is,  I  think, 
the  best  amateur  at  220  yards  who  has  ever  run  in  Great  Britain. 
Like  Bradley  and  Wefers,  Downer  is  one  of  those  remarkable 
runners  who  appear  now  and  again,  and  belongs,  like  them,  to  the 
class  of  superlatively  good  athletes.  Having  regard,  however,  to 
the  fact  that  Wefers  on  this  day  was  perfectly  trained,  I  cannot 
think  that  Downer's  accident  (which  occurred  before  he  left 
England)  affected  the  result. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Wefers  as  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  was  a  surprise  both  to  the  English  and  American 
public.  Before  he  was  invited  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  there  were  already  three  men  in  training 
for  the  sprints,  Lee,  Stage,  and  Crum,  to  the  last-named  of  whom 
the  Americans  trusted  most,  many  describing  him  as  the  fastest 
sprinter  ever  known  in  America.  Shortly  before  the  match  the 
four  men  were  tried  together,  when  Wefers  showed  himself  the 
best  at  both  distances.  Some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  trouble 
taken  by  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  in  selecting  the  best 
available  talent  when  it  is  recollected  that,  of  these  four,  only  one, 
Lee,  had  represented  the  club  before,  and  that  Stage  was  re- 
cruited from  one  of  the  Southern  States,  Crum  from  Iowa,  and 
Wefers  from  Lowell,  in  MasBachuBetts.  All  four  were  kept  in 
training  for  these  two  events,  the  services  of  Lee  and  Stage  not 
being  utilised.  Crum  is  undoubtedly  also  a  very  fine  sprinter,  but 
on  the  occasions  upon  which  I  saw  him  run  he  worked  his  arms 
across  his  body  when  running,  and  his  action  was  laboured ;  I  was 
informed  by  competent  observers,  however,  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a  slight  sprain,  and  was  out  of  form.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  is  no  contest  in  which  a  man's  form  is  so  fitful  as  it  is  in 
sprinting,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  Crum  is  capable  of  great 
things.  The  form  of  Wefers  is  almost  perfection,  as  indeed  is 
Bradley's  in  his  own  way,  he  being  heavier  and  broader  in  the 
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hips  thaD  the  American.  Wefers  has  certainly  learnt  the  lesson 
which  used  to  be  taught  by  the  profeBsional  runners  in  England — 
to  stride  well  round  from  the  hips.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion will  show  what  I  mean. 

There  was  one  other  contest  at  the  inter-club  match  which 
was  almost  equally  interesting — the  hurdle  race — because  it 
brought  together  the  best  hurdlers  whom  the  two  countries  have 
ever  produced,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  timing.  Godfrey 
Shaw  is  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ever  been  credited  with 
covering  the  120  yards,  with  ten  flights  of  3  ft.  6  in.  hurdles, 
in  15J  seconds,  and  the  American,  Chase,  was  before  the  race 
credited  with  15f  seconds  in  America.  In  comparing  these  times, 
it  has  to  be  recollected  that  in  America  hurdle  races  are  run 
over  hurdles  which  are  not  fixed  to  the  ground,  but  merely  rest 
upon  the  cinder-path,  while  in  England  we  run  over  grass  with 
hurdles  fixed  into  the  ground.  It  appears  to  me,  by-the-bye, 
that  the  English  method  affords  a  more  genuine  contest,  because 
when  a  runner  strikes  a  hurdle  he  delays  hitHself  seriously ; 
whereas  in  America  some  runners  strew  down  the  hurdles  with- 


FlRST  HUSDU  Racb 

out  perceptibly  affecting  their  speed.  It  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  exceeding  difficulty  to  get  any  good  turf  in  the  summer  in 
America,  and  their  athletes  are  doubtless  wise  not  to  have  fixed 
hurdles,  which  would  spoil  the  cinder-track  and  lead  to  nasty 
accidents;  for  a  fall  upon  hard  cinders  is  apt  to  be  serious. 
But  these   considerations  make  a   comparison  of   times  quite 
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oselesB,  as  a  cinder-trEick  is  always  faster  than  the  best  tarf.  In 
the  race  in  qaestion  Chase  took  a  slight  lead  of  Shaw  at  the  first 
hurdle,  and  although  the  latter  gained  upon  his  opponent  about 
the  middle  of  the  race,  he  was  beaten  at  the  end  by  a  yard  or 
so  in  the  time  of  15^  seconds.  Shaw  jumped  perceptibly  higher 
over  his  hurdles  than  Chase,  the  latter  tucking  his  legs  up  under 
him  more.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  while  Shaw  cleared  all  his 
hurdles.  Chase  knocked  over  one,  which  would  probably  have  cost 
him  the  race  under  English  conditions.  As  a  rule,  however,  Chase 
jumps  his  hurdles  quite  cleanly,  and  when  he  met  Shaw  a  week 
later,  at  the  club  sports  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  Chase  beat 
the  Englishman  easily,  the  latter  being  unaccountably  out  of  form. 
Chase  on  this  occasion  again  covered  the  full  distance  in  I5| 
seconds,  thus  making  an  American  record ;  for  in  his  previous 
performance  he  disentitled  himself  to  the  record,  according  to  the 
American  rules,  by  knocking  down  his  hurdle.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  Chase  is  the  better  performer  of  the  two  under  the 
American  rules,  but  Shaw's  performance  in  running  to  a  yard, 
under  aUen  conditions,  the  best  hurdler  America  has  produced, 
was  not  the  least  honourable  of  his  many  achievements.  Chase's 
style  reminded  me  very  strongly  of  that  of  Bulger,  the  Irishman, 
who  twice  won  the  English  championship,  and  astonished  his 
friends  by  beating  Shaw  on  these  occasions.  Both  men  '  pop ' 
over  the  hurdles  instead  of  striding  over  them,  and  are  down  on 
the  ground  again  in  an  instant.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
see  Chase  perform  under  English  conditions,  and  I  know  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  suit  him. 

The  remaining  events  are  only  memorable  for  the  fine  per- 
formances done  by  the  American  runners,  and  in  no  case  show 
an  example  of  the  meetings  of  the  best  English  and  best 
American  amateurs.  Horan,  the  Cambridge  president,  distin- 
guished himself  by  running  his  half-mile  in  1  min.  55|-  sees. ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  him  as  the  best  English  half-miler 
while  E.  C.  Bredin  is  still  on  the  path.  Of  Kilpatrick  I  have 
only  to  say  that  his  performance  impressed  me  as  rather  one 
of  endurance  than  speed,  although  he  covered  his  distance  in 
1  min.  53J  sees. — another  'world's  record.'  He  accomplished 
this  time  by  being  carefully  paced  for  half  the  distance,  and  by 
then  pushing  along  all  the  last  quarter  without  any  break,  and 
his  admirable  condition  brought  him  home.  He  is  a  tall,  wiry 
runner,  with  beautiful  stride  and  little  weight,  hut  decidedly 
sluggish  and  lacking  in  pace.  This  may  seem  a  curious  thing  to 
say  of  a  man  who  can  run  half  a  mile  in  1  min.  53^  sees.,  but  it 
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IB  none  the  less  true.  I  think  I  have  seen  men  with  better 
natural  capacity  to  run  half  a  mile,  but  none  of  them  has  ever 
been  trained  to  the  pitch  that  Kilpatrick  was  last  autamn. 

Conneflf,  too,  the  winner  of  the  mile  and  three  miles,  waa  also 
trained  to  a  wonderfal  pitch ;  but  he  is  a  bom  runner,  not  a  made 


one.  He  has  a  beautiful  springy  action,  runs  with  a  light  foot 
and  good  stride,  and  his  spurting  power  is  wonderful.  I  have 
no  doubt,  had  the  runners  not  made  the  mistake  of  starting  too 
slowly,  that  Conneff  could  have  beaten  4  mina.  15  sees,  for  his 
mile. 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  wonderful  performances 
of  the  first  competition  was  the  high  jump  of  Sweeney,  6  ft.  5J  in. 
The  illustration  on  p.  583  will  show  better  than  verbal  descrip- 
tion bow  be  manages  to  clear  such  an  extraordinary  height.  His 
system  is  to  get  the  legs  over  first,  and  at  the  time  he  is  shooting 
them  over  the  bar  he  is  practically  in  the  same  attitude  as  is  a 
pole-jumper.  He  then  raises  his  body  in  Dhe  air  by  jerking  or 
twisting  himself  round  in  towards  his  right.  The  achieve- 
ment is  graceful  enough,  though  it  might  appear  othervrise  from 
the  accurate  description  of  it.  Sweeney  also,  like  the  others,  was 
aided  to  his  record  by  a  prolonged  course  of  arduous  practice 
and  careful  training,  and  by  the  very  hot  day  and  perfect  con- 
dition of  the  ground. 

NO.  V.  VOL.  r.  Q  Q 
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I  might  here  remark,  for  those  who  are  not  versed  in  athletic 
platitudes,  that  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  'the  hotter  the  day,  the  faster  the  time.'  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  limit  to  this  formula.  The  day  of  this  meeting  was 
the  hottest  day  of  the  whole  summer  in  America,  and  hoth 
Englishmen  and  Americans  in  many  cases  did  better  than  they 
had  ever  done  before. 

The  remaining  events  are  only  noticeable  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Englishmen.  Both  Fitzherbert,  the  English  quarter-mile 
champion,  and  Oakley,  the  English  champion  long-jumper,  were 
utterly  out  of  form,  and  hardly  fit  even  to  appear  on  the  path. 
Both  had  been  the  victims  of  that  snmmer  cholera  which  hardly 
any  English  visitor  to  America  in  very  hot  weather  Eucceeds  in 
escaping.  Jordan,  the  Oxonian,  who  seemed  to  revel  in  the  hot 
weather,  would  have  won  the  quarter  had  not  the  breakdown 
of  Downer  necessitated  his  starting,  less  than  an  hour  before, 
in  the  220  yards  race.  Jordan,  who  has  never  done  50  seconds 
in  London,  was  beaten  only  a  few  inches  in  49  seconds ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doult  that  the  path  (which  begins  with  a 
straight  of  200  yards,  and  has  only  one  easy  turn)  is  a  second 
faster  than  either  Stamford  Bridge  (in  its  present  shape)  or  the 
Queen's  Club,  This  fact  should  appear  pretty  clearly  from  the 
time  made  by  Lewin,  the  Cambridge  second  string,  who  won 
the  quarter  in  the  Yale -Cambridge  match  a  fortnight  later  in 
49J  seconds,  which  is  more  than  a  second  faster  than  he  had  ever 
done  at  Fennsr's,  the  very  fastest  of  English  tracks.  Burke, 
the  American  winner  of  the  quarter-mile,  is  a  good,  bnt  in  no  sense 
a  remarkable,  runner. 

Of  the  performances  at  the  Yale-Cambridge  match  it  can  only 
be  said  in  one  word  that  they  were  disappointing.  Taking  them 
all  round,  the  Yale  men  were  slightly  better  than  the  Cantabs, 
and  in  considerably  better  condition.  Both  the  sprinters  whom 
Cambridge  sent  to  America — Gomer  Wilhams  and  Wilding — 
were  obviously  ill,  as  also  was  Fitzherbert;  and  Mendelson,  the 
long-jumper,  was  hardly  fit  to  he  out  of  bed.  The  fortnight  of 
sweltering  weather  which  followed  the  arrival  of  the  athletes  in 
America  effectually  disposed  of  the  Cambridge  chances ;  but  so 
many  of  the  Yale  men  themselves  appeared  to  be  in  poor  form 
that  it  may  well  be  they  were  similarly  affected.  The  most 
interesting  race  of  the  meeting  was  the  quarter-mile,  which  was 
won  by  Lewin,  owing  to  his  pluck  in  forcing  the  pace  and  sticking 
to  the  advantage  he  obtained  early  in  the  race.  There  were 
two  hurdle  races :  one,  over  cinder,  won  by  Cady,  of  Yale ;  the 
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other,  over  grass  (English  rales),  won  hy  Hatch,  of  Yale.  And 
this  reversal  of  form  (for  the  same  pair  ran  for  Yale  in  both 
races)  seems  to  show  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the 
regmsites  of  success  in  the  two  styles. 

The  canses  of  the  Cambridge  defeat  I  take  to  be  partly  the 
effect  of  the  chmate  and  the  abnormally  hot  weather  upon  the 
Englishmen,  but  to  no  less  a  degree  the  superior  system  of 
training  and  coaching  which  is  in  vogue  at  Yale,  as  at  the  other 
leading  University  and  athletic  centres.  Of  this  latter  I  shall 
speak  directly. 

The  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  London  Athletic  Club  repre- 
sentatives reguires  more  consideration.  The  climate,  no  doubt, 
caused  some  of  tbeir  men  to  break  down  entirely — Fitzherbert, 
Oakley,  and  Mendelson  being  entirely  disabled  from  this  cause ; 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  the  London  Athletic  Club 
team  was  httle  more  than  an  ordinary  club  team,  and  contained 
only  four  of  the  winners  of  the  Enghsb  championships — namely, 
Bradley,  Shaw,  Fitzherbert,  and  Oakley — the  Americans  bad  all 
their  amateur  champions  representing  them,  except  the  winner  of 
the  long-distance  championship,  who,  however,  was  nothing  Hke  so 
■good  as  Conneff,  who  did  not  start  at  the  American  championship 
meeting.  The  Englishmen  were  thus  entered  for  a  very  unequal 
contest ;  but  no  shadow  of  a  reflection  can  be  cast  upon  the  New 
York  anthorities  for  the  course  they  took  in  recruiting  their  ranks 
from  all  quarters  of  the  United  States.  It  was  distinctly  under- 
stood upon  both  sides  of  the  water  that  either  side  should  enrol 
recruits  for  this  particular  match,  and  the  Londoners  made  efforts 
to  secure  the  services  of  all  the  best  runners  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  the  only  reason  why  they  were  not  represented  by  eil  the 
champion  athletes  of  the  year  was  that  a  large  number  of  them 
were  unable  to,  or  declined  to,  take  part  in  the  match.  The  great 
advantage  which  the  Americans  had  in  this  respect  was,  there- 
fore, one  to  which  they  were  most  fairly  and  honestly  entitled. 
But,  quite  apart  from  these  considerations,  and  forming  a  judg- 
ment from  the  quality  of  the  men  who  represented  the  American 
club,  and  the  magnificent  state  of  training  in  which  these  men 
w;ere  brought  to  the  post,  I  entertain  very  httle  doubt  that  the 
New  York  Athletic  Chib  team  could  have  won  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  events  of  this  match  against  any  team  that 
England  could  have  put  into  the  field  on  that  day. 

I  should  think  there  are  ten  amateur  athletes  in  England  for 
every  one  in  the  United  States ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that,  as  regards  physique,  there  is  any  superiority  one  way  or  the 
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other,  as  between  Englishman  and  American,  in  their  natural 
capacity  for  athletic  exercises.  The  problem,  therefore,  arises, 
How  is  it  that,  with  much  fewer  men  to  select  from,  the  Ameri- 
cans achieve  such  superlative  results  ?  I  think  the  answer  is 
not  hard  to  find.  These  results  are  the  product  of  a  system^a 
system  which  is  more  or  less  universal  throughout  the  country, 
which  is  to  be  found  amongst  both  the  colleges  and  the  leading 
clubs,  and  applies  not  only  to  track  athletics,  but  to  rowing,  and 
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also  to  games  like  football.  The  system  is  that  the  club  or  coUege, 
as  soon  as  it  has  selected  its  representatives  in  any  sport,  trains 
and  maintains  them  entirely  at  the  club's  expense,  lodging  them 
in  many  cases  at  the  club-house  or  club  quarters,  and  providing 
them  at  the  club's  charge,  not  only  with  board  and  lodging,  but  with 
well-paid  tind  competent  inatmctors,  who  teach  them  the  sport  or 
game  which  they  represent  in  a  thorough  and  scientific  manner. 
I  am  concerned  at  present  only  with  description,  and  not  with 
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criticiBm,  of  the  system.  In  writing  what  I  have  set  down  above, 
I  have  not  had  in  my  mind  any  particulaj:  club  or  college  for 
the  moment,  and  am  indeed  aware  that  in  some  clubs  and  colleges 
on  attempt  is  being  mEide  to  modify  the  system.     I  am  only,  in 


Yale  Club  House,  New  Haven 

what  follows,  referring  to  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  because  I 
have  their  book  of  laws  and  constitution  of  the  club  before  me.  The 
New  York  Athletic  Club  is  a  large  social  club  with  both  a  town 
house  and  a  country  houae — their  country  house  having  a  cinder- 
track,  a  boat-house,  lawn-tennis  courts,-  &c.  It  has  about  two 
thousand  members,  who  take  a  keen  interest  in  all  kinds  of  athletic 
sport,  and  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  20^  in  addition  to  an  annual 
subscription  of  101.  They  have  also  '  athletic  members,'  who  join 
without  entrance  tee,  and  pay,  if  resident  in  or  near  New  York,  a 
subscription  of  5?.  per  annum  ;  if  resident  elsewhere,  21.  10s.  per 
annum.  These  athletic  members  are  elected  under  the  following 
rule  :  '  The  board  of  governors  shall  have  power  to  elect  any 
amateur  athlete  who,  in  their  judgment,  would  be  a  desirable 
addition  to  the  club,  and  who  shall  he  recommended  as  such  by 
six  members  of  the  board  of  govemore,'    As  the  rivalry  has  been 
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very  keen  between  clubs  in  America,  it  follows  that  the  governors 
of  a  club  can  and  do  approach  promising  athletes,  who,  upon  being 
enrolled  for  a  small  subscription  and  without  entrance  fee,  are  in 
many  cases  supported  by  their  club  during  the  entire  period  in 
which  they  are  training  for  the  championship  sports  or  any  repre- 
sentative match  or  contest.  The  inevitable  development  of  such 
a  system  is  that  a  club  of  many  hundreds  of  members  supports 
throughout  a  season,  at  an  expense  of  some  thousands  of  pounds, 
a  small  band  of  carefully  selected  and  picked  performers,  and 
provides  these  performers  with  the  best  professional  coaching 
which  can  be  obtained  for  money. 

It  is  obvious  that  men  carefully  selected  by  a  skilful  impresario, 
and  trained  together  at  great  expense  in  this  manner,  are  sure  to 


Bekklev  Oval,  Tkainino  Qi 


develop  abnormal  speed  and  endurance.  The  English  amateur 
athlete,  while  pursuing  his  studies  or  business  during  the  day,  gets 
in  only  an  hour  or  two  of  exercise  in  the  evening,  trains  himself,  and 
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lives  at  home.  The  advantage  to  the  American  is  incalculable. 
The  American  amateur  (to  use  a  racing  metaphor)  ia  prepared  in 
training  quarters  by  a  skilled  trainer,  and  is  completely  under  his 
orders  ;  the  English  amateur  follows  his  own  sweet  will  in  training 
himself. 

The  eame  eyBtem,  as  far  as  the  training  is  concerned,  is  in 
vogue  at  the  American  Universities.  All  kinde  of  athletic  games 
at  college  are  managed  together  by  one  committee.  At  present 
the  colleges  derive  a  large  revenue  from  the  '  gate  money '  of  foot- 
ball matches.  This  they  practically  devote  to  making  an  endow- 
ment for  athletic  skill.  The  man  who  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
would  be  described  as  getting  his  '  blue,'  is  described  by  the 
American  reporter  as  having  '  secured  his  seat  at  the  training 
table.'  Just  as  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  a  man  can  by  means  of 
his  knowledge  of  classics  or  mathematics  obtain  an  exhibition 
which  goes  towards  paying  his  expenses,  so  he  will  find  in  an 
American  college  that  his  athletic  ability  will  secure  the  payment 
of  his  '  battels.'  The  American  athletic  authorities  have  attained 
to  the  Greek  system  of  supporting  the  athletic  prizeman  in  the 
prytaneum  at  the  public  expense. 

The  system  stimulates  athletic  excellence  in  two  ways :  the 
endowment  encourages  the  production  of  excellence ;  the  profes- 
sional instruction  turns  out  the  finished  performer. 

This  professional  instruction  and  scientific  teaching  show,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  most  marked  results  in  the  jumping  and 
weight-throwing  contests.  In  the  long-jump  the  American  athlete 
learns  to  get  clean  off  the  board  at  every  jump,  and  does  not  waste 
his  jump  by  taking  off  before  the  mark  ;  he  learns  by  assiduous 
practice  exactly  how  far  he  takes  with  each  stride  before  reaching 
the  mark,  and  his  jumping  is  thus  consistent  and  accurate.  In 
the  high-jump  he  learns  to  remedy  any  defects  in  style  or  attitude 
which  may  cause  his  body  to  strike  the  bar,  and  he  discovers  to  the 
inch  the  place  from  which  he  should  take  off.  This  can  only  be 
taught  him  by  someone  who  stands  over  and  watches  each  failure, 
and  can  see  the  reason  of  it.  In  weight-putting  and  hammer- 
throwing  the  results  of  scientific  instruction  are  equally  apparent. 
The  performers  are  taught  to  use  every  pound  of  their  weight  in 
the  twist  of  the  body,  and  the  requisite  muscles  are  strengthened 
with  gymnastic  exercises.  Even  in  running,  the  workmanlike 
action  of  the  American  athletes  whom  I  saw  gave  evidence  of 
careful  coaching.  Their  sprinters  have  all  learnt  the  lesson  not 
to  throw  the  chest  too  far  back,  the  common  fault  of  amateur 
sprinters  at  the  Universities. 
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Englishmen  will  be  very  foolish  if  they  neglect  the  lesson  which 
has  been  taught  them  by  America,  that  competent  scientific 
instructors  should  be  engaged  to  teach  the  arts  of  athletics  at  each 
centre.  Sport  is  an  amusement  and  not  a  business ;  but  what  is 
worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,  and  efforts  should  certainly  be 
made  to  disseminate  amongst  learners  those  principles  which  are 


well  enough  known  to  English  professionals  and  to  many  amateurs, 
but  which  are  nowhere  systematically  taught.  The  Universities 
as  well  as  the  leading  clubs  should  be  suppHed  with  professional 
instructors  who  can  both  supervise  the  practice  of  the  athletes  and 
give  advice  as  to  diet  and  regimen. 

"With  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  American  method,  the 
'  training  table  '  and  its  attendant  customs,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
sincerely  hope  they  will  never  be  introduced  into  England.  The 
plan  appears  to  me  to  be  already  killing  that  general  movement 
towards  the  practice  of  manly  games  and  exercises  which  England 
communicated  to  America  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  system 
is  producing  a  few  wonderful  performers,  but  does  not  stimulate 
that  general  practice  of  athletic  exercise  which  has  such  beneficial 
results  in  England.  In  England,  with  our  voluntary  system  of  each 
man  training  himself,  we  have  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
active  participants  in  football,  cricket,  and  track  athletics.  In 
America  the  result  is  rapidly  being  reached  of  small  bands  of 
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gladiators  being  maintained  by  large  companies  of  admiring 
spectators.  Athletic  sports  should  be  for  the  many  and  not  for 
the  few.  Practised  only  by  the  select  few,  they  cease  to  be  a 
national  benefit  or  a  national  recreation.  The  Americans  will  do 
wisely  to  move  backwards  in  point  of  organisation.  Their  first 
step  should  he  to  abolish  the  '  training  table.' 

I  should,  before  leaving  this  subject,  make  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  system  I  have  described  is  openly  practised  and  is 
openly  recognised  as  consistent  with  amateurism.  It  does  not 
.merely  exist  sub  rosd.  The  clubs  and  Universities  publish  balance 
sheets  showing  the  expenditure  upon  the  production  of  '  amateur 
athletes.'  In  one  year  one  of  the  Universities  expended  thus 
5,000/.  At  the  complimentary  dinner  given  by  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  to  the  London  Athletic  Club  representatives,  one 
of  the  American  speakers,  after  alluding  to  the  prosperity  of 
his  clab,  expressed  a  hope  that  in  '  a  few  years  it  would  not 
only  have  a  club-bouse  twice  as  large,  but  would  have  twice  as 
much  money  to  devote  to  the  fostering  of  amateur  sport.'  The 
system,  with  its  faults  and  its  merits,  bids  fair  at  present  to 
become  the  national  system  of  the  country!  There  are,  however, 
many  observers  and  critics  in  the  country  who  are  coming  to  be 
alive  to  its  dangers. 

One  other  possible  misconception  must  be  guarded  against. 
As  a  class  the  men  who  secure  the  benefits  of  the  club  training 
table  are,  in  nnmbers  of  instances,  men  of  good  social  position. 
Of  those  who  appeared  in  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  team, 
Wefere,  Cram,  Orton,  Cross,  Kilpatrick,  and  Hickok  belonged  to 
recognised  American  colleges.  The  men  themselves  cannot  be 
blamed  for  accepting  the  benefits  of  the  system,  and  they  are  more 
honest  in  their  amateurism  than  those  amateurs  who  accept 
'  expenses '  on  a  scale  which  exceeds  their  expenditure,  and  thereby 
are  practically  paid  for  their  services.  My  objection  is  not  to  the 
men,  but  to  the  system.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  radically  vicious, 
and  more  likely  to  kiU  than  to  foster  the  genuine  spirit  of  sport. 

I  have  scarcely  space  left  to  deal  with  various  other  questions 
which  interest  athletes  in  England  and  America.  The  wonderful 
performances  made  by  Americans  when  competing  from  time 
to  time  in  England  during  the  last  fourteen  years  have  long  ago 
taught  sensible  persons  that  to  disregard  and  jeer  at  American 
timing  is  absurd.  In  comparing  English  and  American  records, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  climate  of  America  is  hotter 
than  ours,  and  therefore  favourable  for  fast  times ;  for  in  England 
a  really  broihng  day  is  a  rarity — in  an  American  athletic  season 
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it  is  the  rule,  I  believe  there  are  some  timekeepers  in  America 
who,  to  use  &  famihar  expression,  '  lean  in  favour  of  the  runner.' 
In  England  the  almost  universal  rule  is  to  show  jealousy  with 
regard  to  the  making  of  '  a  record  ;  '  but  this  merely  means  that 
between  English  and  American  times  we  may  look  occasionally 
for  a  difference  of  one-fifth  of  a  second,  and  means  nothing  more. 
In  America,  too,  the  tracks  are  measured  1  ft.  6  in.  from  the  edge  ; 
in  England  1  foot ;  and  that  makes  a  difference  in  the  longer  races. 
Speaking  of  timekeepers,  they  appear  to  be  considered  in 
America  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  officials.  They  are 
allowed  to  run  all  over  the  path,  and  not  infrequently  get  in 
the  way  of  the  competitors  and  the  judges.    At  the  finish  of  the 


Club  Traimnc  Quarters,  Tuavebs  Island 

100  yards  race  on  September  21,  two  of  the  timekeepers  de- 
liberately planted  themselves  between  the  judges  and  the  runners. 
There  are,  by-the-bye,  far  too  many  officials  at  the  ordinary 
American  athletic  meeting.  A  score  or  more  of  beribboned 
functionaries  pervade  the  enclosure,  and  do  little  to  assist  the 
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management  of  the  meeting,  nor  are  these  meetings,  as  a  rule, 
remarkable  for  punctuality. 

While  passing  these  criticisms,  however,  I  do  not  forget  that 
they  are  small  matters,  and  that  in  the  one  thing  needful — 
the  spirit  of  Fair  Play — the  American  athletes  are  our  equals.  I 
gladly  put  on  record  that,  in  my  dealings  with  those  in  charge  of 
the  two  International  meetings  held  in  America  this  autumn,  I 
met  no  one  who  desired  to  take  any  advantage  of  the  English, 
either  before  or  daring  the  contests,  nor  anyone  who  treated  the 
English  athletes  as  if  they  considered  that  the  Englishmen  were 
trying  to  take  an  advantage.  To  my  mind,  it  is  lamentable  that 
English  and  American  gentlemen  should  treat  each  other  with 
mutual  distrust  in  matters  of  sport.  I  believe  such  distrust  on 
either  side  to  be  quite  unfounded  and  unreasonable. 
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BT  J.  M.   PAULTON.   M.P. 

Yes,  my  dear  Editor,  I  believe  it's  a  fact  that  I  did  promise  to 
write  something  for  you  about  the  Drag  and  the  sport  we  used  to 
have  with  it  at  Cambridge.  It  Bounds  such  an  easy  thing  to  do 
(especially  in  a  post-prandial  moment  at  the  club),  but  it's  a 
terribly  long  time  ago,  and  unfortunately  I  kept  no  diary  or  record 
of  those  twice-blessed  days.  Astonishing  to  find  how  difiBcult  it 
is  to  straighten  out  one's  recollections,  how  detached  and  in- 
consecutive the  incidents  seem,  and  how  many  gaps  there  are  to 
fiU. 

We  used  to  run  about  twenty  drags,  known  by  the  names  of 
places  near  to  which  the  meets  were  held.  They  were  Fox's 
Bridge,  Over,  King  Bill  (so  called  from  an  inn  whose  signboard 
carried  the  royal  arms  in  pious  memory  of  bis  late  Majesty  King 
William  IV.),  Childerley  Gate,  The  Five  Bells  (Oakington),  Two 
Pot  House,  Stowe  Fox,  The  Downing  Arms,  Histon  Windmill, 
The  White  Horse  (Barton),  Cumberton  Guide  Post,  Fulboume, 
Cottenham,  Moyes'  Farm,  Howe  House,  Waterbeach,  Drayton, 
The  Kennels,  and  (last,  but  not  least,  as  may  be  mentioned  here- 
after) theDitton  drag.  There  was  considerable  variety  of  country, 
with,  of  course,  a  lot  of  heavy  Cambridgeshire  plough  ;  but  most 
of  us  rode  pretty  light— as,  indeed,  some  of  us  could  still  if  we  only 
had  the  chance  and  enough  of  it  in  these  days.  The  line  was 
generally  from  five  to  seven  miles,  according  to.  country;  the 
Over  drag,  one  of  the  best,  was  only  three  miles  long,  but  all 
grass,  vrith  a  fence  every  hundred  yards,  forty-eight  of  them 
altogether,  and  the  pace  was  always  a  cracker  from  start  to  finish. 

The  Downing  Arms  was  about  the  stiflfest  drag  of  all,  over 
lands  belonging  to  Downing  College,  with  very  big  fences  made 
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np  in  a  way  that  denoted  expert  knowledge  on  the. part  oi  the 
college  authorities.  This,  however,  was  less  snrprising  than 
might  be  supposed,  inasmuch  as  the  Fellows  of  Downing  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  reckoning  amongst  their  number  the  renowned 
Jack  PerkinB,  whose  scholastic  zeal  was  at  least  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed,  by  an  ardent  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase 
and  of  the  table. 

The  kennels  were  at  the  Brick  Fields  near  the  Trumpington 
Road,  but  I  think  the  founds  were  then  kept  at  Nevmham  Croft ; 
I  forget  why,  probably  to  suit  the  domestic  convenience  of  Leete, 
who  had  charge  of  them  in  the  capacity  of  kennel  huntsman. 
Indeed,  to  judge  hy  appearances,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  and  his  horse  and  the  hounds  shared  one  and  the 
same  abode. 

Leete  was  a  worthy  old  fellow,  but  he  always  looked  more 
than  anything  like  a  bum-haih£f  ont  for  a  holiday.  He  rode  an 
old  three-legged  horse  (called  '  Ivanhoe,'  of  all  names,  and  once 
upon  a  time  the  property  of  Captain  Machell),  rather  more  shaggy 
if  possible  than  himself,  both  of  them  diffusing  a  constant  and 
overpowering  odour  of  aniseed.  You  could  always  '  wind  '  Leete 
across  the  road  or  round  the  comer  with  the  breeze  behind  him. 
How  in  the  world  he  managed  to  lay  the  drag  as  he  did,  and  to 
negotiate  the  obstacles  over,  through,  or  under  which  he  and  his 
old  horse  scrambled  and  crawled,  was  and  will  ever  remain  a 
matter  of  amazement  to  all  of  us.  Pinto  and  I  stole  a  march  on 
him  more  than  once  to  watch  the  process,  and  got  a  few  glimpses 
of  it.  When  he  came  to  a  stiff  place  he  would  dismount,  throw 
over  it  one  end  of  the  line  to  which  was  attached  the  old  rabbit- 
skin  that  carried  the  scent  (it  had  a  suspicious  resemblance  in 
more  respects  than  one  to  the  waistcoat  he  wore  on  off  days), 
and  then,  if  he  could  not  get  over  or  through,  he  would  ride  round 
hy  some  gap  or  gate,  pick  up  his  line,  and  shuffle  on  to  the  next 
fence,  At  the  end  of  a  drag,  Leete's  spurs  were  invariably 
covered  with  great  blobs  of  fur,  scraped  from  varioiM  portions  of 
Ivanhoe's  homy  hide  without  causing  the  slightest  pain  or  in- 
convenience to  that  phenomenal  relic  of  horseflesh,  so  thick  and 
matted  was  its  shaggy  covering. 

Leete  generally  took  the  houni^  on  to  the  meet  (often  ex- 
periencing the  utmost  difficulty  and  vexation  in  getting  them  past 
a  large  manure-heap  which  always  adorned  a  certain  road  comer !) 
and,  after  stabling  them,  he  had  to  start  off  to  lay  the  drag  about 
an  hour  before  they  were  laid  on  the  line.  If,  as  occasionally 
happened,  he  hadn't  taken  sufficient  start,  or  the  drag  was  run 
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extra  fast  (6^  mites  in  twenty-fonr  minutes  from  Fox's  Bridge 
was  about  the  best  time  we  had  on  record),  we  would  run  him  to 
view  a  fence  or  two  from  home,  and  then  it  was  a  sight  for  gods 
and  men  to  see  hitn  finish  in  front  of  the  hounds. 

The  hounds  were,  of  course,  a  scratch  pack,  replenished  from 
time  to  time  by  drafts  from  Lord  Yarborough's,  the  Fitzwilliam, 
Cleveland,  Cambridgeshire  and  Devon  and  Somerset.     It  must 


One  of  Leete's  little  Dodges 

be  confessed  that  they  were  for  the  moat  part  an  indifferent  lot. 
Lord  Falmerston  once  said  of  the  Turks :  '  What  can  you  expect 
from  people  who  wear  their  slippers  down  at  heel  ?  '  And  what 
could  you  expect  of  hounds  drafted  from  various  packs  for  run- 
ning heel  and  other  more  vicious  propensities  ?  Out  of  the  six 
or  eight  couple,  however,  a  few  ran  well  and  fast  enough  for 
anything ;    four  in  particular,  I  remember.     Nofman,  Boman, 
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Jester,  and  VengeciDce,  were  as  good  as  any  drag-hoands  need 
be.  They  always  jumped  their  fencea,  never  threading  them  nor 
hanging  back,  and  the  best  whip  in  England  couldn't  have  stopped 
them  when  running.  They  knew  every  yard  of  certain  favourite 
drags,  and  sometimes  when  a  new  course  was  laid,  they  would  of 
their  own  accord  run  the  old  line  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 
Once  in  the  King  Bill  Drag  they  couldn't  hit  oS  the  scent  at  the 
usual  start,  and  the  master  galloped  with  them  round  by  the  road 
to  the  finish,  put  them  on  heel-way,  and  bad  a  good  run  back. 

One  very  foggy  day  everybody  lost  the  hounds — the  horn  was 
blown  vigorously,  and  after  a  while  several  couples  came  np,  hit 
off  the  scent,  and  away  they  went  for  several  fields  before  the 
master  could  distinguish  that  they  were  some  of  the  Beagles, 
which  had  happened  to  be  out  hunting  hard  by,  and  hod  come  to 
the  sound  of  the  wrong  horn  !  As  may  be  imagined,  their  master 
was  not  best  pleased  when  he  at  length  came  up  in  pursuit  of 
them. 

We  had  two  meets  a  week  during  the  season — i.e.  the  Lent 
and  October  terms.  The  field  was  generally  small,  some  eight  or 
ten  of  us  being  the  regular  attendants;  but  sometimes  there 
would  be  between  twenty  and  thirty  at  the  start,  and,  of  course, 
all  who  came  out  were  welcome. 

Fulboume  was  always  the  opening  meet ;  but  it  was  not  much 
of  a  drag — just  a  scurry  over  a  bare  country  with  few  enclosures 
and  easy  fences  :  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  some  of  the  would- 
be  horsey  undergraduates  and  two-guinea  sportsmen,  whose  visits 
were  angelically  few  and  far  between. 

I  remember  one  fellow,  who  bad  hired  a  good  mare  which  he 
couldn't  manage,  riding  back  to  Newman's  Yard  after  a  drag  and 
telling  Tom  Hills  that  the  mare  couldn't  jump.  '  Oh,'  said  Tom, 
with  a  grunt,  turning  his  back  on  him  and  addressing  the  master, 
who  happened  to  be  standing  by ;  '  the  mare  cam't  jump,  cam't 
she  ?  Looky  you  'ere,  sir,  there's  some  genelmen  wot  gets  on  a 
'orse,  and  they  rides  at  a  fence,  and  then  they  prays  'Eavek  the 
'orse  don't  jump  .'  And  them's  the  genelmen  wot  comes  to 
grief.' 

The  Fulboume  line,  moreover,  was  perilously  near  the  Duke 
of  Leeds'  coverts,  and  there  was  often  a  sad  to-do  when  the 
hounds  got  on  to  one  or  more  of  the  plentiful  hares.  Once  at 
least  the  riotous  brutes  got  into  the  plantation,  which  was  a 
shocking  affair ;  and  Algy  Lawley  for  one  will  not  have  forgotten 
the  tow-row  there  was,  and  the  time  it  took  to  get  the  pack  home 
in  a  disgracefully  gorged  condition. 
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The  drag  funds  were  obtained  by  snbscriptioDS,  and  sufficed 
more  or  less  to  cover  expenditure — sometimes,  I  fear,  rather  less 
than  more,  as  the  following  letter,  which  I  copy  verbatim  from 
the  original,  seems  to  show  : — 

'  NewnhoiD  Croft.  Sept.  12.  79. 

'  Sir, — I  expect  the  hounds  back  Ist  Oct,  Wentworth  is  dead 
was  out  the  evening  before  was  looking  well  was  an  old  hound 
will  attend  to  orders  must  beg  of  you  to  send  some  money  as  I 
dont  know  what  to  do  quite  expected  to  have  heard  from  you 
beginning  of  July  apologising  for  troubling 

'  I  am  yours  obly. 

'A.  Leete.' 

Every  now  and  then  poor  old  Leote  found  it  necessary  to  seek 
personal  interviews  on  these  business  matters,  but  his  desire  to 
expound  financial  details  did  not  always,  if  ever,  meet  with  the 
encouragement  and  success  which  he  was  entitled  to  expect,  and 
consequently  he  had  learnt  that  the  object  was  seldom  to  be 
accompHshed  by  wholly  guileless  methods. 

A  rather  funny  instance  of  it  occurred  during  the  mastership 

of  our  old  friend,  Dolly  .    It  was  after  my  time,  but  I  am 

sure  he  will  forgive  me  for  telling  the  story,  especially  as  I  refrain 
from  identifying  him  more  fully  in  thee^  pt^tical  days.  Far 
be  it  from  me  by  such  means  to  undermine  a  pillar  of  the  State, 
and  bring  about  a  disruption  of  the  present  Ministry. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  impecunious  Leete  wended 
his  way  circumspectly  to  '  26 '  in  search  of  the  master,  and 
stepped  upstairs  to  Dolly's  rooms  with  cautious  tread.  Leete's 
attempts  to  fall  upon  his  prey  unawares  were  generally  frustrated 
by  a  chronic  cough  and  the  nature  of  his  boots,  and  as  soon 
as  the  well-known  sounds  heralded  his  approach,  Dolly  slipped 
quietly  under  the  sofa,  trusting  that  the  huntsman  would  draw 
the  covert  blank,  and  retire  without  more  ado.  Leete,  however, 
had  observed  many  things  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  chequered 
career,  and  on  entering  the  room  his  experienced  eye  detected 
certain  outward  and  visible  signs  of  recent  habitation.  Having 
played  the  game  before,  and  being  in  no  particular  hurry,  he  gave 
a  deprecatory  cough,  and  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  chair. 
Dolly  lay  low  and  waited.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  Leete  gave 
another  cough  and  took  two  more  inches  of  chair.  When  another 
hour  had  passed  Dolly  perceived  that  his  position  was  untenable, 
so  he  gave  it  up,  and  crawled  out  with  the  best  grace  he  could 
assume ;  whereupon  Leete  gravely  saluted  him,  and  proceeded  to 
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explain  the  object  of  his  visit,  without  appearing  to  have  noticed 
anything  unusaal  or  even  dilatory  in  his  reception. 

Dnring  my  first  term  at  Cambridge  (Oct.  '76)  poor  Hoole, 
who  was  master  of  the  drag,  was  killed  in  a  steeplechase  at 
St.  Ives  whilst  riding  for  the  Challenge  "Whip.  After  that  the 
races  were  always  held  at  Cottenham,  over  a  course  which 
Captain  Machell  once  declared  was  the  stifiFest  he  had  ever  seen. 

Grordon  Canard  then  took  the  drag,  and  was  succeeded  the 
next  year  by  Herbert  Magniac,  who  was  a  capital  master,  being 
an  excellent  horseman  and  very  good  indeed  across  country.  My 
first  acquaintance  with  him  was  the  result  of  a  fall,  which  might 
have  ended  badly  for  me.  I  was  pinned  down  with  my  leg  under 
the  horse,  who  was  lying  between  me  and  a  gate-post,  so  that  he 
could  not  get  up  without  rolUng  over  me.  It  was  an  awkward 
mottent,  but,  luckily  for  me,  Herbert  had  heard  the  crash,  and 
galloped  np  just  in  time  to  drag  me  free.  I  forget  whether  or  not 
we  finished  the  run ;  but  anyhow,  we  then  and  there  made  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  close  friendship.  He  had  a  clinking  good 
horse  named  Spinaway ;  but  the  one  I  remember  best  was  old 
Mosquito,  a  legacy  from  Binning,  who  said  he  gave  him  to  the  only 
person  whom  the  horse  wouldn't  bite.  Mosquito  was  a  wonderful 
jumper,  as  well  known  to  the  drag  as  was  Bosco  (best  and 
cleverest  of  dogs)  to  the  inmates  and  frequenters  of  '  French's.' 
Binning  had  some  awfully  good  horses ;  and  Algy  Lawley  (who 
often  carried  the  horn)  used  to  cut  down  the  field  on  Gingertall. 
'  Joe  '  Lawley  also  braved  all  perils  and  tumbled  about  gallantly 
in  most  undefeated  style,  long  ere  the  days  when  he  became  a 
dashing  squadron  leader  in  the  X.B.H.  Occasionally,  too,  George 
Lambton  would  display  the  promise  of  his  future  prowess,  being, 
I  think,  less  bored  with  the  Drag  than  he  was  with  most  things 
at  Cambridge,  which  I  am  bound  to  admit  is  not  saying  much, 
but  he  was  an  exception.  Yarborongh,  of  course,  rode  good 
hunters,  and  was  very  often  out  with  the  drag,  likewise  Hugh  and 
Beggie  Fitzwilliam,  amongst  many  others  who  might  be  named. 

There  was  no  harder  rider  than  Jack  Willoughby,  who  would 
go  at  anything,  and  get  over  it  somehow,  occasionally  making 
matchwood  of  it  in  the  case  of  timber  if  the  nails  happened  to  be 
on  the  wrong  side.  Dear  old  '  Sir  J.' — very  best  of  good  fellows  I 
How  be  used  to  make  things  hum  at  '34'  and  elsewhere  I  I 
wonder  if  he  ever  thinks  of  those  days  now  out  in  Masbonaland  ? 
I  must  mention  one  personal  episode,  which  was  very  charac- 
teristic of  him.  It  happened  (as  may  be  mentioned  hereafter)  that 
I  was  smashed  up  by  a  bad  fall,  and  laid  out  for  dead.    The 
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moment  he  heard  of  it  he  sent  for  a  trap,  loaded  up  a  three-dozen 
case  of  some  wonderful  old  '51  port  which  he  kept  for  special 
occasione,  and  galloped  off  with  it  to  the  farmhouse  where  I  was 
lying  some  four  miles  away,  hoping  that  a  httle  of  it  might  help 
to  revive  me  I  I  was  a  long  way  past  the  application  of  such 
remedies,  but  none  the  less  do  I  bear  the  incident  in  loving 
memory  as  one  amongst  innumerable  other  instances  of  devoted 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  many  good  friends  and  companions 
who,  by  their  extraordinarily  clever  care  and  untiring  patience, 
saved  my  life  and  pulled  me  through,  despite  doctors'  verdicts. 

At  the  end  of  '78  or  beginning  of  '79  Alfred  Pease  became 
master  of  the  drag,  he  who  was  ever  known  and  beloved  among 
us  by  the  name  of  '  Pinto,'  whereof  the  origin  must  be  chronicled. 

He  came  np  in  the  year  of  grace  1876,  what  time  Ouida  was 
wont  to  thriU  a  wondering  world  by  revealing  to  the  public  gaze 
the  inner  life  and  hitherto  unsuspected  habits  of  a  sporting 
aristocracy.  Just  then  a  skit  upon  some  of  these  lucubrations 
was  published  by  Frank  Bumand,  to  one  of  whose  immortal 
'  Happy  Thoughts '  was  due  the  founding  of  the  A.  D.  C.  at 
Cambridge  in  1855,  as  everyone  knows.  He  gave  to  the  hero 
of  his  travesty  the  style  and  title  of  Sir  Pint  o'  Peas,  the 
obviously  appropriate  application  of  which  at  once  suggested 
itself  to  the  tuneful  ear  of  Bobby  Spencer,  who  ungrudgingly 
bestowed  upon  the  study  of  contemporary  literature  such  leisure 
as  he  could  spare  from  researches  into  the  classics  and  from  the 
requirements  of  the  drama  of  which  he  was  so  brilUant  an 
ornament. 

Under  Pinto's  auspices  the  drag  flourished  and  prospered 
exceedingly.  Whilst,  be  it  noted,  not  neglecting  to  do  a  goodly 
amount  of  hard  reading  for  our  exams,  we  had  a  lot  of  very 
harmless  fun  in  those  merry  days,  some  bits  of  which  I  recall 
with  amusement  on  reading  some  scraps  from  a  friend's  journal, 
and  some  old  letters  which  I  have  unearthed  whilst  writing  this. 

'  Feb.  17. — I  have  had  such  a  day  of  it.  Yesterday  there  were 
about  nine  of  us  sitting  here  (19  Trinity  Street)  trying  tunes  on 
my  drag  bom,  &c.  The  Proctor  arrived,  and  incontinently  took 
the  horn  and  my  name  as  the  owner  of  the  horn  and  rooms.  I 
thought  nothing  more  of  it  till  this  morning,  when  I  received 
three  notices :  one  to  call  on  the  Proctor,  one  to  call  on  my  tutor, 
and  one  to  call  on  the  Dean.  I  began  vrith  "  Joey,"  who  to  my 
surprise  knew  my  name  and  took  my  side ;  he  told  me  to  go  to 
the  Proctor  and  "  to  preserve  a  candid  yet  submissive  mien,"  so 
off  I  went  to  P^'  "  ^ith,  who  said  that  we  blew  the  horn 
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every  day  and  aU  night,  that  we  cracked  whips  out  of  the 
windows,  pelted  the  foot-passengers,  and  appeared  in  the  win- 
dows carousing  in  a  semi-nude  state.  I  told  him  it  was  a  he, 
and  so  it  is.  Bertie  may  be  fond  of  leaning  out  of  my  window 
in  his  shirt  sleeveB  after  breakfast  and  "  tonking  "  the  'bos-drivers 
as  they  drive  under  the  archway  into  the  Blue  Boar  yard,  and  he 
did  give  me  a  shampoo  by  hitting  me  on  the  Bide  of  the  head 
with  an  egg  off  the  breakfast  table  when  I  was  walking  down  the 
Btreet.  But  I  can't  help  it.  I  was  most  suhnuBsive,  and  he 
^ted  me  to  8  o'clock,  which  only  means  that  Motiier  Brown's 
clock  will  have  to  be  put  back  four  hours  for  the  rest  of  the 
term." 

'  Great  excitement  in  the  street  to-day.  Weston,  the  walking 
man,  was  to  arrive,  but  Haig  of  Trinity  and  Peter  Burges  fore- 
stalled him.  We  collected  all  the  cabs  and  'basses,  Haig  dressed 
himself  as  Weston,  and  made  a  splendid  entry ;  the  mob,  Bobbies, 
Proctors,  and  Bulldogs  followed  yelling  and  flying  about.  In 
Jesus  Lane  they  found  it  wasn't  Weston  after  all,  and  Haig  had 
to  run  for  his  life  into  the  "  Pitt."  ' 

'  Nov.  7,  '78. — In  bed  since  Tuesday  from  a  bad  fall  with  the 
drag.  The  Dr. '  (viz.  Dr.  Garland,  who  was  killed  a  few  days 
afterwards  whilst  returning  from  hunting  by  a  pig  running  be- 
tween his  horse's  legs)  '  is  a  bit  rough,  and  when  I  complained  of 
the  pain  on  being  put  to  bed  he  said,  "  Oh,  that's  nothing  to  what 
it'll  be  to-morrow  when  you  get  stiff."  ...  I  am  vastly  enter- 
tained by  Mother  Brown's  efforts  to  get  my  breakfast  tray  out  of 
the  room.  It  is  a  swing  door  with  a  strong  spring,  and  as  soon 
as  she  has  set  down  her  things  and  opened  the  door  it  is  shut 
again  before  she  can  get  there,  dear  old  thing ! ' 

But  to  return  to  ttie  drag.  There  was  always  a  lot  of  timber 
to  jump,  with  a  goodly  proportion  of  gates  concerning  which  there 
WW  a  sort  of  unwritten  law  or  tradition.  Some  you  always  had 
to  jump  or  forfeit  any  claim  to  having  ridden  the  line.  Some  you 
might  open  if  you  could  or  had  time,  unless  Leete  had  hod  orders 
to  lock  them  all  up.  In  the  White  Horse  Barton  Drag  there 
were  twenty-two  gates,  and  one  day,  out  of  a  field  of  twenty-three 
starters,  eighteen  came  to  grief.  Algy  Lawley,  Binning,  Pinto 
and  Percy  Aylmer  all  four  charged  a  gate  together  and  jumped 
it  abreast — pretty  to  see,  but  rather  risky. 

Another  time  Binning  jumped  the  big  gates  in  and  out  of  the 
railway  line  in  the  Five  Bells  Drag.  But  the  boldest  thing  I  ever 
saw  with  the  drag  was  done  by  Finto  on  old  Sauce-box.  In  the 
King  Bill  Drag  the  last  fence  but  one  was  a  stiff  four-foot  ox-rail 
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ranning  from  some  farm  bTiildingB  across  a  pasture.  Pinto  had 
been  thrown  ont  and  three  of  as  were  ahead  of  him.  As  we  rode 
at  the  rails,  the  line  heing  near  the  buildings,  a  dozen  labourers 
armed  with  billhooks  and  pitchforks  rushed  out  and  lined  the 
fence  brandishing  their  weapons.  Our  horses  whipped  round  in 
alarm,  and  we  pulled  up  mightily  astonished  and  puzzled  at  the 
onslaught.  It  appeared  that  the  farmer  hod  taken  umbrage  at 
something,  probably  because  Leete  had  damaged  a,  fence  in  his 
sinful  old  way,  and  was  determined  to  stop  na.  Whilst  we  were 
arguing  with  the  men,  vainly  offering  any  and  every  kind  of  com- 
pensation and  inducement  (even  the  temptation  of  seeing  uB 
break  our  necks  over  a  horrid  high  gate  into  the  farmyard  if 
they  would  let  us  have  a  shot  at  it),  Pinto  ca.me  galloping  np 
behind  as,  and  thinking  that  our  horses  had  refused,  he  rode 
straight  at  the  rails.  Two  of  the  men  rushed  at  him  with  their 
weapons ;  he  scarcely  had  time  to  realise  their  intention  before 
taking  off,  but  old  Sauce-box  never  swerved  a  foot,  rose  at  and 
cleared  the  rails,  making  the  men  jump  aside.  As  he  landed  they 
cut  at  him  vrith  their  billhooks,  but  Pinto  warded  off  one  blow 
and  caught  the  other  man  a  rare  backhander  with  his  heavy  crop. 
It  was  more  than  any  of  us  could  do  or  attempt,  so  he  finished 
alone,  and  we  came  in  ignominionsly  defeated.  Bemembrance  of 
such  incidents,  many  and  various,  caused  some  of  as  to  feel  all 
the  more  pleasure  in  seeing  him  win  the  House  of  Commons 
Point  to  Point  race  on  Nor^  Creina  in  1891,  for  which  he  had 
run  a  good  second  on  the  same  mare  the  year  before. 

I  do  not  recall  any  other  case  of  difficulty  with,  or  opposition 
from,  farmers.  Their  sporting  instincts  sufficed  to  smother  any 
grumbUngs  at  occasional  shght  damage  to  fences,  and  our  propi- 
tiatory offerings  of  sundry  gallons  of  gin  were  always  accepted  in 
a  spirit  of  satisfaction.  One  farmer  came  to  see  Algy,  and  said  he 
had  heard  tell  as  how  the  young  gents  was  gluttons  to  jump,  and 
he  wished  to  make  known  that  he  could  find  them  a  six-mile  run, 
all  over  grass,  and  '  every  fence  fit  to  break  your  blooming  necks,' 
but  I  don't  think  snything  ever  came  of  it. 

Talking  of  grass  reminds  me  again  of  the  Over  Drag,  one  of 
the  first  obstacles  in  which  was  an  infernal  great  open  ditch  full 
of  black  mud  covered  with  thick  green  slime.  The  banks  were 
fiush  with  the  grass  on  each  side,  so  that  horses  couldn't  see  where 
to  take  off,  and  as  often  as  not  galloped  into  it.  The  first  time  I 
rode  that  drag  I  went  plumb  into  the  very  middle  (I  can  hear 
the  squelch  now),  and  was  shot  forward  on  to  the  horse's  ears, 
but  for  which  he  might  have  kept  his  head  out.     As  it  was  he 
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went  under  entirely,  and  was  nearly  suffocated  before  I  could 
scramble  to  the  bank  and  drag  bim  out.  We  must  have  been  a 
pretty  sight,  I  from  the  shoulders  downwards,  and  the  horse  from 
tip  to  tail  coated  with  thick  and  most  evil-smelling  black  slime. 
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He  coughed  and  snorted  and  tried  to  spit  like  &  Christian,  whilst 
I  wiped  the  filth  out  of  his  eyes,  poor  beast!  So  all  we  could  do 
was  to  ]og  home  thirteen  miles,  and  slink  into  Cambridge  through 
the  backs,  by  which  time  the  mud  had  caked  hard  and  fast,  and 
oh !  the  job  I  had  to  get  my  boots  off — a  brand-new  pair,  too, 
worse  luck.  But  I  got  off  better  than  Jack  Pease  and  Willoughby 
did  another  day  when  they  both  sploshed  into  the  same  place, 
and  it  took  them  two  hours  with  the  aid  of  twenty  yokels  to  get 
their  horses  out.  Jack  Pease  happened  to  be  riding  Alfred's  grey 
horse.  Shamrock  (instead  of  his  own  favourite,  Osmund,  on  whom 
be  was  always  bad  to  beat,  albeit  a  better  horse  than  Shamrock 
seldom,  if  ever,  looked  through  a  bridle),  and  the  latter  was 
absolutely  unrecognisable,  having  come  out  of  the  slough  as 
black  as  a  hearse-horse. 

There  were  two  terrible  places  to  cross  in  the  Stowe  Fox  Drag, 
each  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  steep  grass  field  ;  the  first  was  a  very 
wide  and  deep  open  ditch,  and  the  whole  lot  of  fellows  always 
charged  down  at  it  in  line,  for  the  most  part  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  a  ducking.  Those  who  managed  to  get  over  safely, 
or  without  losing  their  horses,  then  had  to  face  a  rather  worse 
place — a  brook  under  a  tree,  with  a  very  high  broken  bank  from 
which  to  take  off,  and  a  drop  of  four  or  five  feet  on  landing  on  to 
boggy  ground.  Thanks  to  my  gallant  little  horse,  The  Doctor  (I 
must  put  in  a  good  word  for  him,  E.I.P.),  it  so  happened  that  I 
never  got  a  fall  at  either  of  those  places  ;  but  on  one  occasion  only 
three  of  us  got  over  out  of  a  large  field,  eleven  of  whom  were  in 
the  brook  at  the  same  moment,  the  rest  refusing  or  flopping  in 
by  degrees.  One  fellow,  I  remember,  whose  horse  we  had  caught, 
shouted  to  us  to  leave  it,  and  remained  groping  about  up  to  his 
armpits  in  the  muddy  water,  fishing  for  his  stirrup-leathers  with 
his  spurs.  So  Pinto,  Jack,  and  I  had  the  rest  of  the  run  to  oor- 
selvea. 

Our  sport  at  the  end  of  1879  was  rather  spoilt  by  the  great 
frost.  Ugh  I  how  cold  it  was  in  that  detestable  exam,  room 
under  the  Senate  House.  How  any  of  us  ever  got  through  our 
Tripos,  I  don't  know.  Certainly  I,  for  one,  was  frozen  stiff  and 
blue  the  whole  time.  After  Alfred  had  gone  down,  Jack  Pease 
became  master  in  the  Lent  term,  1880,  and  amongst  other  notable 
successes  (for  no  better  sportsman  ever  carried  the  horn)  he  had 
the  luck  whilst  returning  from  the  Fox  Bridge  Drag,  late  one 
afternoon,  to  get  the  hounds  on  to  the  line  of  a  fox,  which  they 
took  up  like  s  flash,  and,  after  running  a  great  pace,  they  killed 
him.    It  is  noteworthy  that  the  old  hounds,  which  ran  almost 
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mute  with  the  drag,  gave  tongue  aa  soon  aa  they  winded  the  fox, 
and  all  the  time  they  were  running  him. 

My  career  with  the  drag  (and  very  nearly  with  everything  else 
in  this  world  I)  was  brought  to  a  complete  and  most  unduly  dra- 
matic ooncluaion  at  the  beginning  of  March. 


.\  Slough  op  Despond 

The  first  aa  well  as  the  last  drag  I  rode  at  Cambridge  was  the 
Ditton  one.  Concerning  the  former,  I  recall  a  vision  of  Duddy 
Leigh  on  a  very  small  pony  charging  an  enormous  quickset  fence 
considerably  higher  than  himself.  The  pony  buried  itself  in  a 
ditch  on  the  take-off  side,  and  Duddy  shot  into  the  air,  up  the 
middle  and  down  again,  lighting  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  bang  on 
top  of  the  fence.  A  tradition  long  prevailed  that  during  the  rest  of 
the  term,  despite  every  effort  to  extract  the  thorns  from  his  person, 
a  cane-bottomed  chair  was  absolutely  essential  to  his  comfort  at 
AthenEBUm  T's  and  other  social  gatherings. 

My  last  drag  was  also  at  Ditton.     Having  happened  to  get 
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and  keep  the  lead  with  a  good  start,  I  was  going  ahead  comforta- 
bly a  few  fields  from  the  finish,  when  a  chap  on  a  fresh  thorough- 
bred screw  cut  in  from  the  road,  and  started  to  race  me  down  the 
meadow.  At  the  bottom  of  this,  just  before  the  turn  into  the 
straight,  there  was  a  locked  gate  on  a  bridge  or  causeway,  which 
was  the  only  jumpable  place.  Seeing  that  the  other  fellow  had 
the  legs  of  me,  I  let  him  go  first  to  avoid  a  collision  ;  he  pecked 
on  landing,  and  to  avoid  jumping  on  him  I  had  to  pull  my  horse 
out  of  his  stride,  and  being  blown  I  suppose  he  took  off  badly ; 

anyhow,  they 
said  he  hit  the 
top  bar,  turned 
a  complete  sum- 
mersault, and 
came  down  right 
on  top  of  me 
with  the  saddle- 
tree (which  was 
broken)  across 
the  middle  of  my 
back.  Of  course, 
I  was  fairly 
smashed  and 
flattened  out  Uke 
a  postage-stamp. 
Jack  Pease  rode 
up  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  found 
a  yokel  stand- 
ing over  me, 
who  casually  re- 
marked, '  Well, 
'e  be  a  dead-'un. 
He  turned  a  complete  Summersault  j^j.  g^^.^  > 

However,  they 
got  a  hurdle,  and  carried  me  to  old  Miller's  cottage  at  Biggen 
Abbey  Farm  close  by,  belonging  to  Mr.  Fison  of  Homingsea, 
to  whom  I  have  ever  felt  deeply  grateful  for  all  the  kindness 
which  he  and  his  wife  bestowed  upon  me  during  many  weeks. 
The  things  that  happened  afterwards  are  matters  chiefly  or 
entirely  of  personal  concern,  and  would  he  quite  another  story, 
which  I  must  refrain  from  trying  to  tell;  much  as  I  am 
tempted  to  say  something  in  grateful  recollection  of  the  truly 
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wonderful  way  in  which  my  old  friends,  Claude,  '  The  Babe,' 
Jack,  Bowley,  and  many  other  good  fellows  nursed  me  back  to 
life,  and  tended  me  night  and  day  for  so  long.  They  used  to  take 
it  in  tuma,  driving  out  from  Cambridge  in  parties  of  three  or  four. 
But,  as  already  said,  that  is  another  story.  My  excuse,  if  need  be, 
for  having  mentioned  it,  is  because  all  those  recollections  are  very 
far  indeed  from  being  the  least  pleasant  part  of  innumerable  happy 
associations  with  the  drag  during  my  four  years  at  Cambridge. 

In  concluding  this  very  sketchy  reminiscence  and  account  of 
those  jovial  days,  I  would  venture  to  remind  anyone  who  is  dis- 
posed to  contemn  what  he  may  call  '  herring  hunting '  as  being 
outside  the  pale  of  genuine  sport,  that  good  riding,  good  nerve, 
and  a  good  horse  are  all  required  to  go  well  with  the  drag ;  that 
the  amenities  of  the  hunting-field  are  duly  regarded  and  jealously 
preserved ;  that  comparatively  few  undergraduates  who  care  for 
horses  and  hounds  can  afford  the  expense  or  the  time  (I  might 
even  add,  or  the  patience !)  to  indulge  in  foxhunting  at  Cambridge ; 
and,  finally,  that  many  of  the  men  who  are,  or  have  been,  amongst 
the  best-known  riders  to  bounds  first  acquired  or  developed  by 
this  means  the  qualities  and  capabihties  for  which  they  have 
become  noted. 

I  should  indeed  be  glad  if  these  short  jottings  from  my 
humble  pen  could  serve  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  all  that  may 
be  said,  better  than  I  can  say  it,  in  favour  of  the  Cambridge  Drag. 
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BY  T.  MAXWELL  WITHAM 

All  methods  o(  self-propulsion  are  fascinating,  but  when,  in  ad- 
dition, progression  is  only  possible  by  means  of  a  correct  balance, 
as  in  skating  and  bicycling,  the  fascination  is  doubled. 

Figure-skating,  as  distinguished  from  skating  as  a  means  of 
progression,  ia  comparatively  modem,  and,  curioasly  enough, 
emanates  from  Great  Britain  and  from  English-speaking  people. 
Before  the  year  1830  figure-skating  was  in  its  infancy,  and  such 
movements  as  were  known  were  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  by  tradition,  as  the  few  books  on  the  suhject  that  did 
exist  described  only  the  most  elementary  movements,  and  fre- 
quently the  directions  given  tor  acquiring  these  were  entirely 
misleading.  From  the  year  1869  till  now  skaters  have  heen 
gradually  taught  by  good  text-books,  the  leading  men  in  the  art 
have  studied  the  varions  movements  that  go  to  make  up  figure- 
skating,  and  have  now  practically  demonstrated  all  the  funda- 
mental strokes  that  are  possible  to  the  figure-skater.  We  are  not 
from  this  to  understand  that  nothing  new  in  fignre-skating  is 
possible.  Far  from  it.  Although  every  possible  stroke  is  now 
known,  the  multitude  of  combinations  by  joining  one  stroke  with 
another  is  perfectly  endless ;  but  whether  the  rising  generation 
will  derive  as  much  pleasure  in  devising  these  combiDatioDS  as 
the  pioneers  of  the  art  did  in  working  out  the  simple  initial  strokes 
is  doubtful.  In  the  dawn  of  figure-skating,  undoubtedly  the 
inside  edge  was  the  first  which  demonstrated  the  possibihty  of 
leaning  over  on  an  edge  and  so  describing  a  curve,  seeing  that 
this  inside  edge  was  the  easiest  to  execute  by  reason  of  the  unem- 
ployed leg  being  always  ready  and  available  to  act  as  a  prop  to 
the  nervous  or  falling  performer.  This  inside  edge  no  doubt  sug- 
gested the  outside,  and  when  this  was  demonstrated  as  possible, 
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it  was  practised  to  the  entire  excloBion  of  the  inside,  because  in 
the  early  days  the  position  of  the  skater's  body  when  executing 
the  inside  edge  made  it  an  ongainly  and  ungraceful  movement. 
In  practising  the  outside  edge,  our  ancestors,  no  doubt,  in  '  holding 
on '  to  the  edge  as  long  as  possible  occasionally  found  that  at  the 
end  of  the  curve  they  made  an  involuntary  half -turn,  placing  them 
on  the  inside  back,  and  this  involuntary  turn  being  by  practice 
reduced  to  a  certain  turn  gives  us  the  common  figure  3.  It  has, 
no  doubt,  strnck  many  people,  as  it  has  struck  me,  as  curious  and 
almoBt  incredible,  that,  given  the  dandy-horse,  which  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  riding  on  a  machine  having  two  wheels  in  the 
aame  plane,  it  was  some  forty  years  after  the  advent  of  the  dandy 
horse  before  it  occurred  to  some  one  to  put  cranks  on  the  front 
wheel  and  so  continue  themotion,  thus  virtually  creating  the  modem 
bicycle.  And  it  is  hardly  more  curious  that,  with  the  forward  3 
commencing  with  an  outside  edge  and  turning  to  an  inside  edge 
backwards  to  goide  them,  it  was  years  before  the  other  turns 
were  discovered.  Skaters  continued  to  practise  only  the  figures 
that  had  been  handed  down  to  them  by  tradition,  gradually  and 
slowlyincreasing  the  number  of  possible  figures — such,  for  example, 
as  a  second  and  third  turn  in  the  3.  Who  it  was  who  had  the 
boldness  first  to  try  the  dangerous  second  turn  is  unknown,  but 
the  3  having  three  turns  and  known  as  the  '  double  3 '  was 
undoubtedly  skated  by  the  members  of  the  Skating  Club  as  early 
as  1830,  but  as  a  single  turn,  from  inside  back  to  inside  forward, 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  skated  till  quite  recent  years.  Then,  again, 
another  movement,  now  known  as  '  a  change  of  edge,'  but  formerly 
called  the  '  serpentine,'  might  easily  have  occurred  to  a  skater  by 
chance.  He  might  have  been  describing  a  curve  of  outside  edge 
on  the  right  leg  and  some-one  to  the  left  of  him  might  have  spoken 
to  him,  and  to  answer  the  question  asked  he  might  have  turned 
his  body  without  putting  down  his  left  leg  and  have  found  him- 
self on  the  inside  edge,  and  it  would  then  naturally  strike  him 
that  while  on  an  edge  he  could,  by  altering  his  balance,  change  the 
edge  from  out  to  in,  or  from  in  to  outside.  It  may,  I  think,  be 
safely  asserted  that  the  germs  of  most  modem  figures  have  more 
probably  been  discovered  by  chance  on  the  ice  while  practising 
Bomething  else  than  that  they  have  been  thought  out  in  the 
study  and  declared  theoretically  possible.  By  tacking  on  a  turn 
either  at  the  end  or  the  commencement  of  the  newly-discovered 
change  of  edge  a  large  number  of  new  figures,  known  as  Q's  and 
reverse  Q's,  were  created ;  but  we  have  to  thank  our  Canadian  and 
American  cousins  for  showing  us  how  to  make  the  change  of  edge 
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a  means  of  propolaion ;  and  when  this  was  recognised,  any  nmnber 
of  movements  on  one  leg  could  be  joined  together  and  skated 
inthout  any  assistance  from  the  other  leg  other  than  swing.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  skating  fraternity  has 
from  time  to  time  been  startled  by  the  publication  of  descriptions 
and  diagrams  of  new  figorea,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  being  pat 
forward  as  theoretically  possible,  bat  practically  impossible ;  yet 
now  one  sees  boys  of  foarteen  executing  these  supposed  impos- 
sible figures  with  the  greatest  facility.  How  is  this  ?  First,  the 
modem  figure-skater  has  a  better  constructed  skate  than  his 
ancestors  possessed ;  and,  secondly,  skating  being  an  imitative  art, 
he  has  only  to  copy  what  he  sees  others  doing,  or  loUow  the  care< 
ful  instruction  given  in  the  text-books,  and  he  is  thus  enabled 
to  acquire  facility  in  executing  difficult  movements  much  more 
rapidly  than  did  the  pioneers  of  the  art ;  but  he  does  not  attain 
what  was  to  the  early  figure-skatera  the  supreme  pleasnre  of 
thinking  out  and  demonstrating  as  possible  some  movement  which 
at  that  period  was  a  new  departure. 

The  faciUty  of  communication  all  over  the  world  has  affected 
figare-skating  as  it  has  other  arts,  and  itinerant  professional 
skaters,  mostly  American,  eatabUshed  themselves  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  schools  of  skating  were  eata- 
bliahed,  where  the  practice  of  the  art  ia  carried  out  by  the  nativea 
in  accordance  with  the  early  teaching  of  their  professors,  conpled 
with  the  desire  for  display  peculiar  to  foreigners.  The  English- 
man tries  to,  and  does  in  fact  skate  the  most  difficult  movements, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  whole  desire  is  to  conceal  the  difficulty. 
The  foreigners,  on  the  other  hand,  exaggerate  the  motion  or 
balance  which  emphasises  the  difficulty,  and  go  for  apeed  and 
dash,  which  they  attain  moetly  at  the  cost  of  elegance. 

There  is  another  school,  that  of  St,  Moritz,  which  ia  essen- 
tially British,  and  which  has  carried  out  the  early  teaching  of  the 
Skating  Club  of  upright  carriage  and  atraightened  knee  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  and  it  is  quite  wonderful  to  see  the  skill  of  the 
habituis  of  the  St.  Moritz  rink  in  executing  the  most  difficult 
movements  with  the  arms  quiescent  and  the  knee  and  body  per- 
fectly rigid.  They  carry  this  rigidity  to  an  extent  that  some  good 
judges  consider  exaggerated,  but  their  style  has  one  good  qufility, 
and  one  that  will  be  more  and  more  of  use  as  an  object  lesson  if 
oar  skating  is  to  be  done  in  the  future  principally  in  covered 
rinks,  as  it  proves  that  by  practice  the  moat  difficult  movements 
may  be  skated  with  certainty  and  at  a  great  pace  without  the 
stooping  body,  bent  knee,  and  swinging  arms  which  are  the 
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essentifil  chanAetwstics  of  difficult  £gares  when  skated  in  the 
acrobatic  faikion  common  to  foreigners. 

What  will  the  figure-skating  of  the  future  improve  or  degene- 
rate into?  The  improvement  of  the  last  few  years  has  been 
most  marked  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  the  ladies  are  running 
them  very  close.  The  causes  of  this  decided  improvement  are  the 
start  given  to  figure-skating  by  the  introduction  of  roller  skates  in 
1875,  the  greater  interest  that  is  now  taken  in  anything  athletic, 
the  long  frosts  which  we  have  enjoyed  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  continuous  practice  which  many  of  our  best  skaters 
obtain  every  year  in  the  Engadine.  But  now  that  we  have 
Niagara,  and  are  to  have  similar  places  at  Knightsbridge  and 
Argyll  Place,  although  there  will  be  the  opportunity  of  continuous 
practice,  the  space  available  is  contracted  and  crowded,  and  the 
chances  are  that,  from  an  English  point  of  view,  the  skating  will 
deteriorate.  Individual  acrobatic  perfoiTnances  on  skates  will 
doubtless  develop  enormously,  but  the  accuracy  and  correct  pose 
which  have  hitherto  distinguished  Enghsh  skating,  as  seen  to  per- 
fection in  the  '  Club  figures,'  will  be  lost.  There  is  one  form  of 
skating  which  has  made  some  httle  progress  of  late  years,  which 
the  real-icerinks  may  bring  to  great  perfection,  and  that  is  'hand- 
in-hand  '  skating.  It  is  fascinating  of  itself,  and  is  practically 
possible  in  a  crowded  rink.  For  the  '  side-by-side  '  figures  there 
are  two  ways  of  holding  bands — first,  the  old  method,  where  the 
gentleman,  being  on  the  left  of  the  lady,  takes  her  right  hand  in 
his  right  hand,  and  her  left  in  his  left,  the  joined  right  hands 
being  underneath  the  left  hands  ;  secondly,  the  method  known  as 
the  Austrian.  In  this  the  lady  puts  her  hands  behind  her  with 
the  palms  upwards,  and  the  gentleman  takes  them  in  his  hajids, 
which  are  turned  palms  downwards.  He  stands  behind  the  lady 
to  her  left,  the  left  hands  are  joined  and  brought  forward,  and  the 
lady's  right  hand  is  passed  behind  and  across  her  back,  and  is  bo 
held  in  the  gentleman's  right.  When  the  gentleman  is  to  the 
right  of  the  lady  the  position  is,  of  course,  reversed.  At  first  this 
position  feels  cramped,  and  it  is  especially  the  lady  who  is  most 
affected.  This  is  caused  by  the  strangeness  of  skating  with  her 
hands  held  behind  her  back,  but  if  the  gentleman  will  be  careful 
to  always  be  at  her  side,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  instead  of 
behind  her,  this  feeling  will  soon  wear  off,  and  when  the  lady  is 
able,  without  effort,  to  swing  her  arms  behind  her  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  according  to  the  position  of  her  partner,  it  will  be 
foimd  that  much  freer  skating  can  be  done  in  the  Austrian  than 
in  the  old-fashioned  side-by-side  method.     One  thing  must  be  re- 
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membered  in  hand-in-hand  skating :  if  either  of  the  partners 
should  feel  that  a  fall  is  inevitable,  the  hands  must  be  disengaged 
instantly ;  and  to  do  this,  and  to  ensure  ease  and  grace,  the  hands 
should  be  held  bnt  lightly,  and  by  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  In 
the  confined  space  of  a  real-ice  rink  Club  figures  are  not  possible, 
as  they  occupy  far  too  much  room  ;  but  this  hand-in-hand  skating 
can  he  indulged  in  to  Euiy  extent,  and  as  every  movement  that 
can  be  executed  by  an  individual  skating  alone  can  be  equally 
well  skated  by  two  persons  holding  hands  in  the  Austrian  method, 
it  is  probable  that  for  the  next  few  years  any  great  improvement 
in  figure-skating  will  be  in  this  direction. 


NO.  V.  VOL.  I.  s  a 
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BT  HORACE  HUTCHINSON 

It  is  B,  common  mistake  to  think  that  the  education  of  the  future 
sportsman  begins  with  the  first  occasion  of  his  firing  a  gun  held 
to  his  shoulder  by  the  instructor's  hand.  In  point  ot  fact,  it 
begins  at  a  much  earher  date  than  this.  It  .begins,  we  may  eay, 
with  the  first  stone  thrown  from  childish  fingers  at  a  confiding 
sparrow,  and  is  continued  with  the  use  of  that  series  of  boyish 
missile  weapons  which  leads  np  to  the  adult  dignity  ot  the  gun. 
At  the  same  time,  in  his  birdnesting,  his  butterfly  collecting,  and 
the  rest  of  it,  the  boy  will  be  learning  the  rudiments  ot  that 
woodland  science  without  which  the  sportsman's  craft  is  no 
better  than  the  slaughterer's. 

When  I  was  a  boy  we  had  leave  to  roam  in  a  large  wood, 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  house,  which  was  a  perfect 
fairy  realm  of  birdnesting  boyhood.  It  had  great  trees  in  it, 
wherein,  to  say  nothing  of  wood-pigeons  and  magpies,  kestrels, 
and  even  squirrels,  used  to  have  their  nests.  Yet  beneath  these 
great  trees  the  undergrowth  was  sometimes  so  thickly  tangled  with 
blackberry  bush  and  honeysuckle,  and  the  like,  as  to  be  impervious 
even  to  boys,  whose  bodies  are  small  matters,  and  their  tailor's 
bills  paid  by  someone  else.  This  wilderness  of  great  trees  and 
tangle  spread  itself  chiefly  over  a  hillside  which  faced  the 
mid-day  sun  and  sloped  steeply  down  to  a  lane  which  ran  along 
in  the  valley.  On  the  one  side  this  lane  was  bounded  by  a  wall, 
old  and  crumbly,  delightful  for  the  nesting  of  blue  tits  and  of 
tree-creepers.  On  the  other  side  its  bound  was  a  high  hedge  with 
a  broad  ditch  on  the  near  side,  a  ditch  which  broadened  here 
and  there  so  that  it  became  a  marsh  in  miniature — a  marsh  of 
depths  which  would  almost  drown  a  boy,  in  places,  and  fringed, 
on  the  hedge-side,  with  long  flags  and  mshes,  among  which  the 
moor-hens  loved  to  play. 
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There,  beside  the  etream,  there  seemed  posaible  hiding  places 
for  all  manner  of  wondere.  Of  a  fact  we  knew  that  there  were 
rata,  which  we  called  water-rats,  though  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  they  were  only  the  common  grey  rat  betaking  himself  for 
change  of  air  to  a 
watering-place.  They 
drive  out  from  their 
homes  the  real '  water- 
voles,'  as  it  has  be- 
come the  fashion, 
since  Scotland  has 
been  so  invaded  by  the 
smaller  voles,  to  call 
the  short-tailed  ro- 
dents. Indeed,  what 
will  not  the  common 
rat,  as  we  now  style 
him,  drive  out  ?  Com- 
mon as  he  is,  he  is 
not  indigenous,  but 
came  over,  a-Viking, 
from  Norway,  and  so 
established  himself 
that  the  original  old 
English  black  rat,  who 
is  smaller  and  less 
ferocious,  lives  now  in 
only  one  rocky  islet, 
as  it  is  said,  of  Britain 

—namely,    in  a    little  We  cheerfully  shouted  and  threw  Stones 

rocky  offshoot  of  that 

Lundy  Island,  out  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  which  one  could  see,  if 
the  weather  were  at  all  clear,  by  climbing  to  the  roof  of  our  house. 
It  did  not  matter  a  bit  to  us,  though,  whether  the  dark  little  head 
and  back,  which  were  generally  only  revealed  to  us  by  the 
widening  wake  that  they  left  behind  as  they  moved  through  the 
water,  belonged  to  one  who  was  indigenous  or  a  Norseman  by 
origin.  We  cheerfully  shouted  and  threw  stones,  or  discharged 
catapult  pellets  at  him  as  he  escaped,  possibly  splashed,  but  cer- 
tainly unscathed,  into  the  recesses  of  some  home  whose  doors 
were  under  water.  Only  once  did  we  capture  one,  and  then  not 
without  paying  a  price,  but  that  was  far  away  from  these  streams 
and  rushes— in  fact,  is  '  another  story.'     We  had  great  hopes  that 
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some  day  or  another  we  might  find  a  nest  of  one  of  these  water- 
rats,  of  whatever  kind  they  were  ;  but  that  greatly  expected  day 
never  arrived.  We  found  a  moor-hen's  nest,  however — a  great 
matted  Btmctmre  of  faded  dags — and  in  it  many  reddish-mottled 
eggs.  The  eggs  were  fresh,  and  when  I  had  taken  an  odd  one  for 
my  collection,  we  divided  the  others  equally  and  cooked  them  in 
our  respective  homes.  There  never  were  such  eggs  as  those  eggs. 
I  ate  mine  at  tea.  But  that  was  always  our  experience — nothing 
ever  tasted  as  good  as  the  birds  which  fell  to  our  traps  or 
catapults,  and  which  we  used  to  cook  by  tying  them  to  a  string 
and  hanging  them  before  a  bright  fire.  In  this  I  had  the  in- 
terested sympathy  of  the  authorities,  even  when,  as  happened 
once,  the  game  was  a  cock  robin  which  I  had  slain — the  only 
bird  I  ever  did  so  slay — with  my  crossbow.  I  can  see  now,  with 
perfect  distinctness,  the  wall  on  which  he  sat,  the  spot  on  which 
I  stood  and  shot  the  holt.  I  can  remember  the  surprise  with 
which  I  saw  him  carried  off  the  wall,  in  a  sort  of  floating  motion 
which  I  recognised  to  be  different  from  flight,  by  the  impetus  of 
the  little  arrow.  And  when  I  came  to  pick  him  up  in  the  road  in 
which  he  lay,  I  found  that  the  point  of  the  arrow  had  gone  right 
through  his  body,  so  that  he  was  spitted  upon  it.  I  have  said 
that  I  had  the  sympathy  of  the  authorities  when  I  brought  home 
and  cooked  even  this  quarry,  which  certainly  was  not  on  the 
game  list.  But  that  statement  is  not  exact.  In  point  of  fact, 
their  sympathies  were  very  much  divided,  some  saying  that  any 
other  feathered  thing  was  fair  game,  but  that  a  robin  ought  to  be 
sacred.  For  this  view  they  were  not  able  to  advance  any  very 
strong  reasons,  because  their  real  reason  was  not  respectable 
enough  to  be  stated — namely,  that  cock  robin  was  the  hero  of  the 
nursery  epic  in  which  he  falls,  as  my  robin  had  fallen,  to  the 
sparrow's  arrow.  Others,  arguing  in  a  democratic  vein,  said  that 
all  birds  are,  or  ought  to  be,  equal,  except  those  which  for  their 
own  destructive  qualities  are  rated  as  vermin ;  and  that,  in  any 
case,  the  manners  of  the  robin  were  by  no  means  such  as  to 
entitle  him  to  any  special  immunity,  inasmuch  that,  of  all  the 
birds  who  came  to  feast  on  the  crumbs  which  charity  spread,  in 
winter-time,  before  the  breakfast-room  window,  he  was  the  most 
jealous  and  pugnacious,  not  even  excepting  the  water-wagtail. 
So  the  controversy  raged  finely,  but  in  the  meantime  I  ate  my 
cock  robin  and  found  him  excellent. 

It  was  in  the  wood  itself,  above  the  reedy  stream,  the  home 
of  the  moor-hens  and  water-rats,  that  we  found  our  happiest 
hunting  grounds.     Its  tsingled  recesses  held  a  richer  variety  of 
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game ;  moreover  it  appealed  to  ua — as  I  discover  now,  by  ibe 
ligbt  of  a  later-bom  faculty  of  analysis — in  a  more  subtle  way,  by 
affording  us  hiding  places  in  leafy  arbours  and  shaded  bjrways, 
traced  by  the  rabbits,  where  we  could  creep  by  the  hour  together, 
observing  and  harrying  the  birds,  ourselves  unobserved  and  un- 
harried  by  any  of  human  kind.  That  our  wood  held  for  us  this 
quality  of  satisfaction,  of  course  I  did  not  realise  then.  As  boys 
we  are  content  to  enjoy — consciousness  of  the  manner  of  our  en- 
joyment comes  later,  find  with  the  consciousness  much  of  the 
enjoyment  is  lost.  Now  I  am  able  to  recognise  that  it  supplied 
that  opportunity  for  unobserved  solitude  which  is  an  instinctive 
need  of  a  boy's  nature — a  need  which  he  shares  with  other  wild 
things  who  are  equally  unconscious  of  it.  Since  those  days  I 
have  often  wondered  that  we  took  no  delight  in  the  visible  aspect 
of  the  floral  beauties  of  nature.  Not  only  had  we  no  conscious- 
ness of  enjoying  that  aspect,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  we  had 
no  enjoyment  of  it  in  fact.  It  did  not  appeal  to  us.  And  yet  I 
know  now  that  that  wood  of  mingled  beech,  and  elm,  and  fir,  and 
ash,  and  oak,  sloping  southward,  and  bfisking  in  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  sun,  must  have  been  a  perfect  fairy  palace  of 
lights  and  shades,  of  gold-glancing  grass-blades,  of  cool-shadowed 
fern,  of  innumerable  and  everchanging  hues,  and  of  most  won- 
derfully dehcate  forms.  It  all  passed  us  by  then  ;  we  had  not  an 
eye  to  see  it.  With  the  gain  of  the  eye  to  see  these  beauties,  one 
has  lost  much  by  way  of  counterbalance — perhaps  more  than  one 
has  gained.  One  has  lost  that  ever-dehghtful  feeling  of  mystery, 
which  seems  as  if  it  must  come  from  the  voice  of  God  whispering 
into  the  young  soul — the  sense  as  if  one  were  in  a  great  temple, 
whose  columns  were  fantastic  tree  trunks,  and  whose  root  a 
lacery  of  cool,  shady  leaf-work.  It  would  have  been  no  great 
surprise  to  us  in  those  days — no  greater  surprise  than  many 
which  that  wonderful  wood  (in  every  essential  respect  exactly 
like  every  other  wood)  used  to  give  us — had  we  seen  approaching 
through  the  tree  stems  a  Faun,  or  Dryad,  or  god  Pan  himself, 
with  his  satelhtes.  Nor  do  I  think  that  we  should  have  been  at 
all  afraid,  such  was  our  faith.  The  only  living  thing  of  which  we 
were  afraid  was  man. 

There  are  certain  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  my  boyhood's  home 
which  are  specially  consecrated  in  my  memory.  The  first  is 
the  wall  on  which  I  killed  that  robin  with  the  crossbow,  and  the 
second  is  the  hedge  elm  in  which  I  made  the  second  of  two  suc- 
cessive kills  with  a  catapult.  I  had  successfully  stalked  and  killed 
a  chaffinch  in  the  hedge  of  a  field  beside  the  road,  and,  returning, 
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over  the  highway.  I  dropped  the 
chaffinch  to  aim  up  at  the  little  brown  bird,  and  can  distinctly 
recall  the  thrill  of  ecstasy,  mingled  with  incredulity,  with  which 
I  saw  the  second  victim  come  falling  to  the  gromid,  a  helpless 
fluff  of  feathers.  Though  X  killed  many  birds  with  a  catapult 
afterwards,  I  never,  hut  this  once,  achieved  such  a  doable  snccess. 
Nor,  though  I  tried  every  weapon  of  destruction  known  to  boy- 
hood, did  I  ever  repeat  it  until  I  came  to  the  right  and  ripe  age 
for  the  use  of  the  saloon  pistol. 

Boys  differ  from  the  authorities  on  the  question  of  the  proper 
and  fitting  time  of  hfe  for  beginning  the  use  of  the  pistol.  The 
boy  considers  that  be  has  reached  this  epoch  at  the  earliest 
moment  in  which  a  friend  has  suggested  the  use  of  a  pistol,  and 
his  funds  or  his  credit  admit  of  his  procuring  one.  The  authorities, 
on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  the  time  for  the  use  of  a  pistol  does 
not  arrive  until  the  boy  be  come  to  years  of  discretion  ;  that  is  to 
say,  until  he  ia  even  as  one  of  themselves — a,  position  obviously 
absurd  in  the  view  of  every  right-minded  boy.  The  action  of  the 
authorities  usually  tends  in  the  direction  of  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional prohibition  of  the  saloon  pistol  as  a  dangerous  weapon. 
The  answer  of  the  boy  ia  only  too  often  to  purchase  a  very  cheap 
one,  at  third  or  fourth  hand,  with  the  first  savings  of  his  slender 
pocket-money,  and  to  practise  with  it  by  stealth  in  the  byways. 
The  unconditional  prohibition  is  not  a  good  thing.  It  seldom  is. 
In  the  instance  in  point,  it  puts  a  premium  on  deception — that, 
as  being  a  merely  moral  consideration,  vrill  have  little  weight — 
but,  far  more  important,  according  to  the  view  of  authority,  it 
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places  boyhood  in  very  great  actual  risk.  I  bought  my  first  saloon 
pistol  remarkably  cheap,  for  half-a-crown.  I  got  it  at  this  price 
only  in  consideration  oi  its  crippled  state.  It  would  not  fire 
a  shot ;  the  conununication  had  somehow  become  interrupted 
between  trigger  and  hammer.  It  is  a  great  drawback  to  a  pistol 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  boy — a  great  merit  perhaps  (a  merit 
similar  to  the  merit  of  the  dumb  piano)  in  the  eyes  of  authority— 
that,  no  matter  how  hard  you  pull  at  the  trigger,  the  dog-head  will 
not  fall  on  to  the  cartridge.  Nevertheless,  I  bought  the  pistol, 
inspired  less  by  any  faith  in  my  own  talent  as  gunsmith  than  by 
the  desire  to  exchange  comparatively  so  small  a  piece  of  silver  as 
half-a-crown  for  so  formidable-looking  an  arrangement  in  steel 
and  iron,  though  its  terrors  might  be  altogether  illusory.  Never- 
theless, I  made  it  my  business  to  pick  the  lock  to  pieces,  with 
the  aid  of  a  screwdriver  whose  proper  sphere  of  usefulness  was  a 
sewing-machine,  and,  setting  the  works  together  again,  found, 
much  to  my  astonishment,  that  the  pistol  would  fire.  It  shot 
perfectly.  It  had  only  one  weakness,  it  would  not  half-cock. 
That  this  was  a  really  important  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
pistol  becomes  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  it  was  constantly 
necessary  for  me,  for  the  sake  of  secresy,  to  thrust  the  pistol 
hurriedly  away  into  the  inside  pocket  of  nay  Eton  jacket.  This, 
with  the  pistol  loaded  and  at  fuU-cock,  had  an  element  of  danger 
in  it  which  even  a  boy  was  able  to  perceive.  It  is  into  such 
hazards  that  one  is  thrust  by  an  unconditionally  prohibitive  policy 
on  the  part  of  authority.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  for  authority  to 
name  a  certain  age  at  which  a  saloon  pistol  of  respectable  safety 
shall  be  presented  to  boyhood,  on  the  condition  that  no  pistol  be 
purchased  or  used  until  that  age  is  reached  ?  It  is  useless  to  hope 
that  the  temptation  of  shooting  with  a  pistol  will  pass  without  its 
attractions.  Saloon  pistol-shooting  is  an  epidemic  as  inevitable 
to  boyhood  as  distemper  to  puppyhood. 

Before  the  age  of  pistol-shooting  is  reached,  even  in  a  boy's 
view  of  the  matter,  there  are  many  missile  weapons  besides  the 
catapult  of  which  he  will  have  made  trial.  I  think  there  was 
none  which  we  left  nntried.  I  have  already  recorded  my  one 
successful  exploit  with  the  crossbow.  We  also  made  trial  of  bows 
and  arrows,  but  these  met  with  no  good  results.  The  birds  always 
saw  the  arrows  coming,  it,  as  we  fancied  about  once  out  of  three 
shots,  our  aim  was  exact,  and  moved  out  of  the  way.  Then  there 
ensued  a  lengthy  search  for  the  arrow,  which  would  sometimes 
stick  up  in  the  tree,  sometimes  carry  beyond  the  bounds  of  our- 
home  preserves,  and  we  had  all  a  boy's  horror  of  the  unknown 
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penalties  of  trespass ;  or,  again,  it  would  bury  itself  in  some  hope- 
lessly dense  jnngle,  where  the  search  for  it  resembled  the  hunt 
for  the  needle  in  the  load  of  hay.  The  value  of  an  arrow  was  a 
matter  of  some  moment  to  us,  and  we  would  spend  golden  hoars 
of  a  Bummer's  day  in  looking  for  it.  By  reason  of  its  many  at- 
tendant inconveniences  we  soon  abandoned  the  classic  weapon  of 
the  English  archers. 


Then  we  made  trial  of  slings,  both  of  the  stick  sling  and  of 
the  kind  with  which  David  is  represented  in  the  pictorial  Bibles 
as  slaying  the  Phihstine  giant.  But  we  had  no  such  lai^e  mark 
to  aim  at  as  G-oliath,  and  the  result  of  our  experiments  went  to 
confirm  us  in  the  belief  that  there  must  have  been  an  element  of 
the  miraculous  in  the  guidance  of  that  particular  smooth  pebble 
fiom  the  book.  Part  of  our  ill-success  we  altributed  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  brook  for  the  convenient  roimding  of  our  pebbles, 
for  the  stream  which  wandered  through  our  fields  went  sluggishly 
over  a  muddy  bottom.  The  atones,  too,  had  a  disagreeable  way 
of  slipping  out  of  the  leather  pocket,  as  we  swung  the  sling  round 
our  heads,  at  a  tangent  which  was  a  perpetnal  danger  to  any  living 
thing  or  glass  window  in  the  vicinity. 
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We  got  more  delight  from  the  stick  sling.  "With  a,  good  elate 
fitted  into  the  notch  at  the  end  of  the  bramble  stick,  and  released 
from  the  loop  of  the  string,  which  we  let  go  from  our  thumbs  at 
the  moment  of  launching  the  missile,  the  flat  stone  would  go 
swimming  through  the  air,  finally  mounting  as  it  met  the  wind, 
and  executing  certain  gyrations  suggestive  of  the  boomerang  in  a 
manner  pecuharly  fascinating  to  the  eye.  Our  fancy  extended  the 
really  very  respectable  length  of  its  flight  to  distances  which  were 
quite  supernatural ;  but  we  never  failed  to  recognise  that  its  powers 
were  something  in  the  nature  of  a  Frankenstein's  monster  to  us 
^prodigious,  but  not  at  all  subject  to  our  control.  As  a  serious 
weapon  of  destruction  we  never  looked  on  it,  though  sometimes 
we  had  visions  of  the  havoc  that  might  be  wrought  by  the  whizz- 
ing slate  if  only  we  could  launch  it  into  a  good  close  covey  of 
starlings. 

Then  a  relative  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  brought  me  home 
a  pellet-bow— a  '  galael ; '  I  cannot  assume  any  responsibihty  for 
the  spelling.  It  consisted  of  a  stick,  like  the  wood  of  a  bow ;  but 
it  had  a  double  string,  and  at  the  point  at  which  an  ordinary  bow- 
string would  have  received  the  notched  arrow  the  two  strings 
were  united  by  a  pocket  of  leather  like  that  which  we  used  for  the 
reception  of  the  stones  for  the  David's  sling.  The  idea  was  that 
a  pellet^of  lead,  or  clay,  or,  failing  these,  a  pebble — should  be 
placed  in  this  pocket  in  lieu  of  an  arrow,  and  the  bow  be  drawn 
and  discharged  in  the  ordinary  way — with  a  difference.  The 
difference  was  this,  and  referring  to  it  recalls  many  an  excru- 
ciatingly painful  moment :  at  the  very  instant  of  loosing  the 
string  from  the  right  hand,  it  was  necessary  that  the  left  hand, 
holding  the  bow,  should  be  sharply  drawn  to  the  left ;  other- 
wise the  pellet  would  take  the  knuckle  of  the  left  thumb  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  consequent  deflection  of  aim  appeared  a 
consideration  of  no  moment  whatever  in  comparison  with  the 
agony  experienced  in  the  knuckle.  I  do  not  remember  the  fate 
of  that  pellet-bow,  but  I  can  so  distinctly  see  my  blackened  and 
bleeding  thumb,  and  so  vividly  recall  the  torturing  sensations, 
that  at  this  moment  I  can  think  of  no  greater  pleasure  than  that 
which  would  be  afforded  me  by  breaking  up  the  bow  into  little 
pieces  and  throwing  them  into  the  fire  to  see  them  bum.  My 
Indian  relative  assured  me  that  he  had  often  seen  the  natives 
knock  over  crows  with  pellets  from  this  infernal  machine.  He 
spoke  of  the  birds  as  '  Indian  crows,'  too — a  phrase  which  called 
up  all  sorts  of  speculations  and  imaginings  as  to  their  nature  and 
habits.     But  however  ef&cient  the  pellet-bow  may  have  been  in 
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the  black  hands  of  natives,  a  short  trial  sufficed  to  assnie  as  that 
it  was  very  much  worse  than  useless  in  the,  relatively  speaking, 
white  hands  of  English  hoys.  With  us  the  Indian  pellet-bow 
was  soon  consigned  to  the  neglect  which  it  had  done  so  much  to 
merit. 

The  only  weapon,  into  whose  use  the  '  villainous  saltpetre ' 
did  not  enter,  which  we  found  to  vie  at  all  with  the  catapult  in 
efficiency,  was  the  blowpipe.  As  missiles  we  used,  principally, 
httle  clay  pellets,  which  we  used  to  make  for  ourselves  in  a 
mould.  We  made  some  trial  of  small  arrows,  and,  our  fancy 
having  been  caught  by 
descriptions  of  poisoned 
arrows  used  with 
deadly  effect  from  blow- 
pipes by  natives  in  all 
sorts  of  attractive  parts 
of  the  world,  we  often 
dipped  the  tips  of  our 
arrows  into  corrosive 
sublimate,  arsenical 
soap,  or  other  kinds  of 
skin  preservatives.  Most 
fascinating  of  all  was 
it  to  imbue  them  with 
a  decoction  which  we 
brewed  from  the  roots 
of  '  lords  and  ladies,' 
and  which  we  believed 
to  possess  wonderfully 
deadly  properties.  Pro- 
bably it  was  perfectly 
9r^«.*„ ""     " '  harmless  ;    but,   at    all 

events,  it  bad  a  strong 
The  Arnica  Bottle  was  a  very  fahcliar  smell  of  arnica,  and  on 

PRESENCE  wjTH  US  amlca  bottles  we  used  to 

read  the  label  '  Poison.' 
The  arnica  bottle  was  a  very  familiar  presence  with  us  for  the 
medicament  of  our  innumerable  bruises. 

The  fact  that  we  escaped  quite  scatheless,  after  some  con- 
siderable trial  of  these  poisoned  arrows,  has  disposed  me  to  some 
doubt  of  the  toxic  qualities,  not  only  of  the  brew  of  '  lords  and 
ladies '  roots,  but  even  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  and  the  arseni- 
cal soap ;  so  that  I  have  it  in  my  mind  to  suspect  the  integrity  of 
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the  seemingly  confiding  chemist  who  suppUed  us  with  those 
articles,  and  to  deem  it  possible  that  he  sold  a  peculiar  quality  for 
the  use  of  boys,  adulterated  in  such  a  mfumer  as  to  render  it  at 
once  profitable  to  him  and  harmless  to  them.  However  that  may 
be,  I  cannot  remember  that  a  single  one  of  our  blowpipe  httle 
arrows,  envenomed  though  we  believed  them  to  be,  did  damage  to 
a  single  hving  thing.  That  we  should  have  escaped  without  injury 
was  marvellous,  but  no  greater  marvel  than  our  escape  from  many 
another  danger.  The  chief  complaint  we  had  to  make  about  the 
httle  arrows  was  that,  by  reason  of  their  lightness,  the  slightest 
wind  deflected  their  flight.  They  were  excellent  in  a  room,  and 
it  was  dehghtful  to  see  how  they  would  stand  quivering  in  the 
centre  of  a  bull's-eye  chalked  upon  a  door.  If  we  could  have 
gone  bird-shooting  in  a  room,  or  in  vacuo,  they  might  have  been 
excellent,  bnt  in  the  present  evil  arrangement  of  the  world  as 
known  to  boyhood,  they  were  in  the  last  degree  uncertain. 
Moreover,  the  trouble  of  searching  for  them  after  they  had  been 
fired  was  even  greater  than  the  trouble  of  searching  for  the 
arrows  from  the  bow ;  for,  though  they  did  not  carry  nearly  so 
far,  they  were  smaller,  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  find,  and 
were  so  light  and  so  sharp  that  they  would  stick  up  in  a  leaf  or  s 
tiny  twig  of  which  the  heavier  and  blunter  archery  arrows  would 
not  have  taken  any  notice. 

Infinitely  more  practically  useful  were  the  clay  pellets,  which 
were  of  no  value  and  of  little  trouble  in  the  making — which  one 
could  send  with  a  light  heart  over  the  ultimate  boundary  fence  or 
into  the  thickest  tangle.  With  bow  and  arrow,  and  with  blowpipe 
and  arrow,  one  had  to  make  the  most  careful  calculation  of  the 
chances  of  getting  back  the  missile  before  venturing  to  discharge 
it,  and  in  this  way  one  often  lost  glorious  opportunities.  It  is  a 
drawback  which  must  always  attend  the  nse  of  engines  whose 
missiles  are  of  value.  The  great  merit,  in  the  eye  of  boyhood,  of 
catapult  shooting  and  of  pellet-shooting  with  the  blowpipe  is  that 
in  either  case  he  can  fire  whithersoever  he  will — may  see  the 
missile  disappearing  into  chaos  or  over  the  edge  of  his  world  and 
feel  no  pang.  This  is  even  more  true  of  the  catapult  missiles 
than  of  the  pellets ;  for  the  latter,  after  all,  were  a  certain  trouble 
to  make,  and  the  digging  and  handling  of  the  wet  clay  was  a  sore 
trial  to  cold,  chilblainy  little  hands.  My  blowpipe  consisted  of 
a  brass  tube  enclosed  in  a  cane.  It  was,  of  course,  a  gift.  Had 
it  not  been  enclosed  in  a  cane  its  use  would  have  been,  morally 
speaking,  impossible.  Everyone  would  have  taken  it  out  of  my 
hands,  exclaiming,  '  Let  me  have  a  look  at  your  curious  stick,  my 
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little  boy.'  Of  all  the  recollections  of  boyhood,  doea  any  fill  more 
space  in  the  retrospect  than  that  of  the  kindly,  patronising,  con- 
temptuouB  impertinence  of  the  adult  ?  An  adult  spectator,  seeing 
another  adult  take  the  tube  from  my  hands  with  the  request 
— in  reahty  a  command,  like  the  requests  of  royalty — quoted 
above,  would  have  said  of  him,  '  How  kind  he  is  !  He  takes 
such  an  interest  in  boys  I '  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  of  all 
creatures  the  adult  human  is,  in  the  eye  of  a  boy,  the  most 
detestable  ? 

My  blowpipe,  being  encased  in  a  cane,  would  generally  escape 
notice  under  the  guise  of  a  walking-stick,  though  never  quite  so 
easy  of  concealment  as  the  catapult,  which  could  be  completely 
hidden  in  the  pocket.  One  could  make  good  shooting  with  it,  and 
perhaps  the  most  successful  coup  which  we  efifected  by  its  means 
was  the  slaying  of  a  tree-creeper.  Although  this  bird  is  tiny,  and, 
in  a  sense,  tame,  it  is  so  cunning  and  in  such  a  state  of  perpetual 
motion,  that  it  seemed  no  small  glory  to  have  accomplished  its 
death.  We  had  indeed  read  in  several  books  that  the  nervousness 
of  the  tree-creeper  is  so  great,  that  if  a  heavy,  resonant  blow  be 
struck  on  the  stem  of  the  tree  up  which  it  is  climbing,  it  will 
generally  fall  to  the  ground  paralysed  with  terror.  It  needs  not 
to  say  that  we  made  repeated  trial  of  this  simple  means  of  cap- 
turing it,  but  either  the  writers  of  the  works  in  question  were 
misled  by  false  information  or  over-fertile  imaginations,  or  our 
boyish  blows  were  too  feeble  to  produce  a  sufficiently  awe-inspiring 
sound.  As  a  rule  the  tree-creeper  continued  its  creepings  and 
weak  monotonous  chirpings  in  the  upper  branches  of  the  tree, 
regardless  of  our  thunders  at  the  base ;  or  if  the  latter  were  es- 
pecially vehement,  they  might  so  terrify  it  as  to  make  it  quit  the 
tree  which  was  the  present  subject  of  its  examinations,  and  fly 
with  a  quick,  downward-glancing  flight  to  the  base  of  the  next 
trunk,  which  it  proceeded  to  scale  after  its  own  manner.  This 
manner  was  familiar  enough  to  us.  The  tiny  bird  would  alight 
a  moment  on  the  nearest  part  of  the  perpendicular  trunk, 
supporting  itself  with  its  two  feet  and  the  stiff  feathers  of 
its  tail,  but  after  a  moment's  pause  would  scuttle  round,  so  as  to 
put  the  trunk  between  itself  and  the  spectator.  Then  all  the 
further  sign  it  gave  of  its  presence  was  in  the  nature  of  a  '  cheep 
cheep '  continually  ascending  the  tree,  but  very  hard  to  locate, 
and  an  occasional  peep  of  a  tiny  head  between  a  fork  of  the 
branches. 

It  followed  that,  for  the  spjing  out  of  the  tree-creeper,  two 
pair  of  eyes  were  very  much  better  than  one.     With  one  boy  on 
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one  side  of  the  tr'^e  and  a.  second  boy  on  the  other,  the  little  bird's 
methods  failed  it.  On  the  great  occasion  on  which  it  fell  to  my 
blowpipe,  Joe — Joe  was  the  coachman's  boy — had  just  moved  to 
the  further  side  of  the  trunk  from  that  on  which  we  had  seen  it 
aJight.  In  a  moment  I  saw  the  sharp  head  peering  over  the  first 
branch  where  it  joined  the  stem.  There  the  bird  paused  for  a 
second,  puzzled  by  the  double  danger.  It  was  a  fatal  pause,  for 
my  pellet  caught  it  fairly  beneath  the  throat,  stunning  the  hfe  ont 


of  it,  and  in  another  moment  Joe  picked  it  up  from  the  ground 
quite  dead. 

I  was  very  successful  in  stuffing  and  setting,  it  up,  chnging  on 
a  piece  of  lichen-encrusted  bark.  Its  natural  attitude  gave  oppor- 
tunities for  more  points  d'appui  than  are  presented  by  the  birds 
which  perch  on  a  branch  by  the  grip  of  the  two  feet  only.  It  was 
always  a  sore  trouble  to  us  to  attach  our  stuffed  birds  firmly  on  a 
twig  by  means  of  the  two  wires  passed  beneath  the  membranes  of 
the  legs  and  out  through  what  correspond  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
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In  later  years  I  have  recognised,  very  ^elucta^tly,  that  most  at 
our  eflforts  in  taxidermy,  of  which  we  thought  so  highly  at  the 
time,  resulted  in  nothing  better  than  very  sad  caricatures  of  life. 
We  always  find  so  much  to  regret  when  we  begin  to  elevate  our 
standards. 

After  repeated  trials  and  wide  experience,  we  eventually  came 
back  to  the  conclusion  that,  of  all  the  weapons  of  boyhood,  the 
catapult  is  from  every  point  of  view  the  best.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  to  reproach  ourselves  with  having  left  any  variety  of  that 
instrument  untried.  We  began,  humbly  enough,  with  the  six- 
penny catapults  of  wooden  handles,  wire  forks,  and  square  white 
rubber  which  one  buys  in  the  toyshops.  They  gave  us  frequent 
disappointments ;  the  wire  would  come  out  of  the  handles,  and 
our  best  efEorts  did  not  suffice  to  refix  it  firmly ;  the  wire  would 
bend,  and,  though  straightened  again,  yielded  yet  more  quickly  at 
each  deflection ;  the  rubber  perished  and  finally  broke — its  elas- 
ticity had  not  been  remarkable  at  the  outset.  The  worst  catapult 
that  a  boy  makes  for  himself  is  better  than  the  very  best  that  we 
were  able  to  buy  in  the  shops. 

It  was  a  long  while  before  we  arrived  at  the  realisation  o£  this 
great  truth.  We  saved  up  our  money  and  bought  more  expensive 
catapults.  Their  prices  vary  accordingly  to  the  thickness  of  the 
rubber  and  the  clumsiness  of  the  wooden  handles  and  wire  at- 
tachments. Before  finally  abandoning  the  instruments  which  are 
made  for  sale — certainly  not  for  use— we  had  procured  them  of 
rubber  of  such  thickness  that  it  would  have  required  a  horse  to 
pull  them  out.  Properly  pulled  out,  it  is  very  possible  that  a 
missile  from  them  would  have  killed  a  horse;  but  we  had  not  a 
horse's  strength,  nor  were  horses  our  proposed  quarry. 

I  believe  it  was  Joe  who  originated  the  bold  idea  that  we  should 
make  catapults  for  ourselves.  We  had  heard,  from  a  neighbour 
boy,  that  round  rubber  was  much  more  elastic  than  the  square. 
We  could  find  no  shop  which  sold  catapults  with  round  rubber, 
so  we  determined  to  make  one  for  ourselves.  The  notion  once 
conceived,  its  execution  was  not  difficult.  A  forked  branch  with 
the  main  branch  for  handle  and  the  two  ends  of  the  fork  split  to 
receive  the  iAdiarubber ;  a  strip  of  leather  fastened  at  either  end 
to  an  end  of  the  indiarubber,  and  the  weapon  was  complete. 
Improvements  of  detail  in  the  methods  of  attaching  the  india- 
rubber  to  the  forks,  and  the  leather  to  the  indiarubber,  were  the 
result  of  later  ingenuity.  A  band  of  leather  round  the  indiarubber, 
where  the  forks  caught  it,  was  a  valuable  protection  against 
the  chafing  of  the  rubber  by  the  edges  of  the  cleft  wood.     A  little 
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In  a  moment  I  lAH  T 


whipping  of  the  fork  just  below  the  cleft  prevented  the  spHt  from 
running  farther,  and  a  httle  whipping  just  above  the  in^arubber 
gave  the  cleft  a  stronger  hold, 
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This  weapon  waa  a  great  advance  on  the  now  despised  instm- 
meats  of  the  toyshop.  There  was  no  wire,  to  bend  or  come  away 
from  the  handle,  and  the  slenderer  round  rubber  yielded  to  the 
pull  of  our  dngers  with  a  delightful  elasticity.  It  had  been 
impossible  to  take  accurate  aim  with  the  purchased  weapons, 
because  of  the  strain  of  the  heavy  pull.  With  the  old  weapons 
we  had  been  compelled  to  use  small  stones ;  bullets  were  costly, 
and  to  fire  shot  from  them  would  have  been  like  putting  a  charge 
of  No.  8  into  a  100-ton  gun  ;  but  with  the  catapult  of  home 
manufacture  we  could  use  swan-shot  or  buck-shot  at  no  great 
outlay  of  pocket  money.  The  improvement  in  our  shooting  was 
wonderful,  and  whereas  a  bird  in  a  month  had  not  seemed  amiss 
before,  we  now  deemed  a  day  but  poorly  spent  in  which  we  had 
not  bagged  a  brace  at  the  least.  We  laughed  in  high  scorn  of 
our  childish  notions  of  a  few  weeks  back  about  increased  strength 
of  rubber  and  large  missiles  giving  increased  efQciency,  realising, 
indeed,  that  the  truth  lay  rather  in  the  other  side  of  the  balance, 
and  that  we  might  add  yet  further  to  our  successes  by  diminish- 
ing the  weight  both  of  the  pull  and  of  the  pellet.  We  then 
began  to  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme,  making  our  forks  and 
handles  out  of  a  hit  of  lathe,  with  a  sht  between  the  forks 
scarcely  more  than  big  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  shot. 
Having  thus  made  a  trial  of  both  extremes,  we  came  to  a  con- 
clusion, which  endorsed  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  philosopher, 
that  the  virtue  was  in  the  meaji. 

We  found  that  a  single  swan-shot,  fired  from  a  catapult  vrith 
forks  and  handle  not  thicker  than  a  penholder,  and  with  rubber 
less  than  half  that  thickness,  would  do  all  that  we  required  of  it. 
It  would  pierce  into  a  vital  part  of  any  bird  not  larger  than  a 
thrush  or  blackbird,  always  supposing  that  it  did  not  take  the 
bird  full  on  the  stem  of  a  big  feather  of  the  wing ;  and  more  we 
did  not  ask  it  to  do.  We  had  indeed  heard  tales  of  the  slaying 
of  squirrels,  and  even  of  rabbits,  with  catapults  of  bigger  calibre, 
but  as  these  furred  creatures  did  not  come  much  in  our  way,  we 
agreed  to  treat  such  stories  as  the  inventions  of  travellers.  Books 
and  wood-pigeons  might  have  suggested  themselves  as  possible 
objects  of  our  attack,  but  we  knew  by  repeated  experience  that 
these  great  birds  were  far  too  wary  to  allow  us  within  feasible 
range.  The  small  catapults  were  sufficient  for  all  our  purposes ; 
the  only  special  point  about  them  on  which  we  held  a  decided 
opinion  was  that  black  rubber  was  very  much  better  than 
white. 

One  makes  a  great  step  in  life  when  one  comes  to  a  con- 
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elusion  as  to  the  best  means  to  one's  ends.  Of  these  ends  we, 
as  boys,  had  never  a  moment's  doubt — the  kiUing,  skinning,  and 
stuffing,  or  the  capturing,  caging,  and  taming,  of  every  wild  thing 
that  came  in  our  way.  The  means  to  the  killing  were,  of  course, 
not  one  with  the  means  to  the  capturing,  but  it  was  a  great  rest 
and  source  of  comfort  to  our  harassed  little  souls  when  we  at 
length  came  to  this  steadfast  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  catapult. 
If  boyhood  will  be  content  to  be  guided  by  the  writer's  experience 
in  this  matter,  it  will  be  saved  much  dissipation  of  energy,  in  the 
direction  of  slings  and  pellet  bows ;  and  will  add  immensely  to  its 
concentratetl  power. 


NO.  V.  VOL.  I. 
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TBE  STORY  OF  AN  ORCHID 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE 

The  annals  of  botany  are  full  of  incident  and  adventure,  especially 
that  branch  which  deals  with  orchids.  All  manner  of  odd 
references  and  associations  one  finds  there.  I  myeelf,  having 
studied  the  subject,  was  not  much  surprised  to  meet  with  a  tale 
of  orchids  and  cock-fighting  lately ;  but  others  may  like  to  hear 
how  the  connection  arose. 

The  name  of  the  orchid  was  Cattleya  Skianeri  alba,  one  of 
the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  we  have ;  the  name  of  the  hero 
Benedict  Roezl,  greatest  of  all  Collectors,  They  raised  a  statue 
to  him  in  Prague  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  Emperor  himself  was. 
represented  at  the  unveiling.  A  most  extraordinary  man  was 
Eoezl :  bom,  one  would  say,  for  the  trying  and  hazardous  career  he 
pursued  for  forty  years.  This  experience  gives  some  notion  of 
his  ready  wit,  cool  daring,  and  resource.  But  I  could  tell  some 
even  more  characteristic. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  that  Cattleya  Skinneri  tout  coiiW— a 
charming  rosy  flower — was  discovered  by  Mr.  Skinner  long  before 
this  date — in  1836  ;  but  no  White  Cattlej'a  had  yet  been  heard  of. 

The  year  was  1870.  Boezl  had  made  a  very  successful  foray  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tetonicapan,  Guatemala,  and  with  a  long 
train  of  mules  he  was  descending  towards  the  coast.  His  head  mozo 
could  be  trusted  ;  the  perils  of  the  road — streams,  mud,  precipices, 
and  brigands— had  been  left  behind;  Koezl,  rejoicing  in  the 
consciousness  of  good  work  well  done,  pushed  on  by  himself 
towards  the  village  where  they  were  to  spend  the  night. 

He  had  not  been  there  before,  but  the  road— rather,  the  trail 
— was   plain   enough.     Unfortunately  it   led  him,   after  awhile. 
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into  a  jicara-grove.  This  tree,  which  supphes  the  calabash 
used  throughout  Central  America,  has  some  very  odd  peculiarities. 
Its  leaves  grow  by  fours,  making  a  cross,  and  on  that  account, 
doubtless,  the  Indiana  esteem  it  sacred ;  their  Pagan  forefathers 
reverenced  the  cross.     The  trunks  spring  at  equal  distances,  as 


if  planted  by  rule,  but  such  is  their  natural  habit ;  I  have  the 
strongest  impression  that  Mr.  Belt  found  a  cause  '  for  this 
eccentricity,  but  the  passage  I  cannot  discover.  Thirdly,  jicara- 
treea  always  stand  in  a  low-lying  savannah,  across  which  they 
are  marshalled  in  lines  and  '  spaced  '  more  regularly  than  soldiers 
on  parade  in  open  order — at  least,  I  never  saw  them  in  another 
situation.  Such  spots  are  damp,  and  the  herbage  grows  strong ; 
thus  the  hali-wild  cattle  are  drawn  thither,  and  before  the  wet 
season  comes  to  an  end  they  have  trampled  the  whole  surface, 
obliterating  all  signs  of  a  path,  if  one  there  be,  and  confounding 
the  confusion  by  making  tracks  innumerable  through  the  jungle 
round. 

Upon  such  a  waste  Roezl  entered,  and  he  paused  forthwith 
to  deliberate.  The  compass  would  not  help  him  much,  for  if  it 
told  the  direction  of  the  village,  the  Indian  trail  which  led  thither 
might  open  many  degrees  to  right  or  left  on  the  far  side  of  the 
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grove.  And  travellers  in  those  wilds  must  follow  the  heateo 
conrae. 

At  length  he  took  bearings,  so  as  to  go  straight  at  least,  and 
rode  on.  Presently  an  Indian  lad  came  out  from  the  forest 
behind  him,  but  stopped  at  sight  of  the  tall  stranger.  Boezl 
shouted — he  spoke  every  patois  of  Spanish  America  with  eqaal 
fluency.  The  boy  advanced  at  length.  He  could  only  talk  his 
native  Quiche,  but  BoezI  made  out  that  be  was  going  to  the 
village— sent  him  ahead,  and  followed  rejoicing.  So  he  crossed 
the  jicara-ground. 

But  in  the  forest  beyond  it  was  not  easy  to  keep  up  with  an 
Indian  boy  trotting  hie  fastest.  In  a  few  minutes  the  guide  had 
vanished  and  Eoezl  hurried  along  after  him.  Suddenly  a  ragged 
rascal  sprang  out  from  the  bushes  ahead  with  levelled  gun. 
Koezl  glanced  back.     Two  others  barred  his  retreat. 

Not  unfamiliar  with  such  incidents,  he  laughed  and  offered 
his  purse — never  well  filled.  Good  humour  and  wit  had  carried 
him  through  several  adventures  of  the  kind  without  grave 
annoyance ;  once  in  Mexico,  when  he  had  not  one  silver  coin  to 
ransom  himself,  a  party  of  bandits  kept  him  twenty-four  hours 
simply  to  enjoy  his  drolleries,  and  dismissed  him  with  ten  dollars 
— which  was  a  godsend,  said  Eoezl.  But  these  fellows  only 
spoke  Quiche,  and  they  were  sullen  dogs. 

The  purse  did  not  satisfy  them  by  any  means.  They  made 
their  prisoner  dismount  and  enter  the  forest,  marching  behind 
him.  The  camp  was  close  by,  and  here  Eoezl  found  bis  guide, 
hitched  to  a  tree  by  the  neck.  The  brigand  ofhcer  and  some  of 
the  men  talked  Spanish,  and  they  appreciated  Eoezl's  '  chaff,' 
treating  hi*"  with  boisterous  familiarity;  but  they  would  not 
hear  of  letting  him  go  until  the  captain's  arrival.  He  sat  upon 
the  ground,  exchanging  jokes  with  the  ruffians,  drinking  their 
aguardiente  and  smoking  their  best  cigars,  bke  a  jovial  comrade. 

Meantime  the  Indian  members  of  the  band  were  out  of  the 
fun,  and  they  attended  to  business.  What  they  wanted  of  the  lad 
Boezl  did  not  understand,  but  when  he  persisted  in  refusing  they 
beat  him  savagely.  At  length  it  went  so  far  that  Boezl  could 
not  bear  to  hear  the  poor  fellow's  cries.  Putting  the  matter 
humorously,  he  begged  the  lieutenant  to  interfere,  and  that 
worthy  commanded  the  Indians  to  desist. 

After  an  hour  or  so  the  captain  appeared,  and  Eoezl's  case 
was  put  before  him ;  at  the  same  moment,  however,  the  scouts 
brought  in  a  priest,  He  had  resisted  probably,  for  they  bad 
bound  and  beaten  him.     Such  treatment  was  novel,   doubtless. 
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It  had  taken  all  spirit  out  of  the  holy  man,  who  walked  as  humbly 
as  could  be  till  he  set  eyes  on  the  captain.     Then  his  courage 


n  Tbain  of  Mules  he  was  DEscENniNc 


returned.     They  were  old  Etcquaintances  evidently,  perhaps  allies, 
and  the  padre  claimed  satisfaction  for  this  outrage.     He  did  not 
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get  it ;  but,  in  short,  the  captain  set  him  free,  ^vith  apologies. 
The  boy  proved  to  be  his  servant,  and  he  also  was  released. 
Eoezl  asserted  his  claim  to  equal  consideration  as  defender  of 
that  youth,  and  at  length  it  was  ungraciously  allowed.  Re- 
membering, however,  that  his  precious  orchids  would  soon  arrive, 


and  fall  into  the  brigands'  hands,  to  be  smashed  in  spite  probably, 
he  ransomed  them  by  a  bill  drawn  on  himself  at  the  capital. 
Then  he  rode  on  to  overtake  the  priest,  who  was  cura  of  the 
village  which  he  sought. 

Not  prepossessing  at  all  was  that  ecclesiastic.  None  of  the 
bandits  had  a  more  stupid  expression  or  one  less  amiable.  But 
Boezl  found  presently  that  he  had  some  reason  for  ill-humour. 
Six  cocks  had  he  taken  to  a  grand  match  at  Tetonicapan  the  day 
before — three  his  own,  three  belonging  to  parishioners  ;  and  every 
one  was  killed !  The  boy  had  been  sent  in  advance  to  break  the 
news. 

Cock-fighting  is  the  single  amusement  of  that  population, 
besides  drink,  of  course,  and  the  single  interest  of  its  ministers — 
most  of  them,  at  least.  This  padre  could  talk  of  nothing  else. 
It  was  not  a  subject  that  amused  Eoezl,  but  he  knew  something 
of  that  as  of  all  else  that  pertains  to  life  in  those  countries.     The 
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dullest  of  mortals  could  not  help  gathering  information  about 
cocks  and  their  ways  in  a  lifetime  of  travel  up  and  down  Spanish 
America ;  the  most  observant,  such  as  this,  must  needs  collect  a 
vast  deal  of  experience.  But  Boezl  was  not  interested  in  his 
•companion. 

Not,  that  is,  imtil  be  reached  the  village.  The  Cura  had  in- 
-vited  him  to  his  bouse — so  to  call  an  adob^  building  of  two  rooms, 
without  upper  floor.  It  stood  beside  the  church,  hardly  less 
primitive.  Eoezl  glanced  at  the  roof  of  this  structure  in  passing. 
The  Indians  everywhere  have  a  pleasant  custom  of  removing  any 
■orchid  they  find,  notable  for  size  or  beauty,  to  set  on  the  church 
loof  or  on  trees  around  it.  In  the  course  of  his  long  wanderings 
Roezl  had  bought  or  begged  several  fine  plants  from  a  padre,  but 
only  when  the  man  was  specially  reckless  or  specially  influential 
witi  his  parishioners.  The  practice  dates  from  heathen  times, 
and  the  Indians  fiercely  object  to  any  desecration  of  their 
■offerings. 

It  was  with  curiosity  rather  than  hope,  therefore,  that  Boezl 
scrutinised  the  airy  garden.  There  were  handsome  specimens  of 
Cattleya — Skinneri  most  frequent,  of  course — Lycaste,  Oncidium, 
and  Masdevallia.  They  had  done  blooming  mostly,  but  a  belated 
^ower  showed  here  and  there.  In  one  big  clump  he  saw  some- 
thing white — looked  more  closely— paused.  The  plant  was 
Cattleya  Skinneri  certainly.  How  should  a  white  flower  be 
there? 

All  other  collectors,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  would  have  passed 
on,  taking  it  for  granted  that  some  weed  had  rooted  itself 
amid  the  clump.  But  for  many  years  Boezl  had  been  preaching 
that  all  Cattleyas  of  red  or  violet  tint,  so  to  class  them  roughly, 
must  make  albino  '  sports,'  I  believe  be  had  not  one  instance 
to  cite  in  proof  of  his  theory,  which  is  a  commonplace  now,  A 
wondrous  instinct  guided  him— the  same  which  predicted  that  an 
Oncidium  of  extraordinary  character  would  be  found  in  a  province 
he  had  never  entered,  where,  years  afterwards,  the  striking  One. 
Harryanum  was  discovered.  Men  talked  of  Eoezl's  odd  fancy 
with  respect,  but  very  few  heeded  it. 

He  tried  various  points  of  view,  but  nowhere  could  the  flower 
be  seen  distinctly.  After  grumbling  and  fuming  awhile  the  Cura 
left  him,  and  presently  he  followed.  That  reverend  person  was 
an  object  of  interest  now.  At  the  first  opportunity  Eoezl  men- 
tioned that  he  was  seeking  a  white  Flor  de  San  Sebastian,  as  they 
name  Cattleya  Skinneri,  for  which  he  would  pay  a  good  sum;  and 
asked  if  there  were  any  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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The  Cura  replied  at  once,  '  Yon  won't  get  one  here.  Many 
years  ago,  my  people  found  one  in  the  forest,  but  they  never  saw 
another  before  or  since.' 

'  What  did  they  do  with  it  ?  '  Boezl  asked  breathlessly. 

'  Fixed  it  on  the  church,  oi  course.' 

The  man  was  stupid,  but  in  those  parts  an  idiot  can  see  any 
opening  for  trade.  To  suppose  that  a  cock-fighting  Guatemalan 
priest  could  have  scruples  about  stripping  his  church  would  be 
grotesque.  If  he  did  not  snatch  at  the  chance  to  make  money, 
when  told  that  the  stranger  would  pay  for  his  whim,  it  must  be 


because  the  removal  of  that  plant  would  be  so  hazardous  that  he 
did  not  even  think  of  it.     Roezl  dropped  the  subject. 

They  ate — more  especially,  they  drank.  The  leading  men  of 
the  village  came  in  to  hear  the  sad  story  of  the  cock-fight.  Not 
one  word  on  any  other  topic  was  spoken  until  they  withdrew  to 
bed.  But  Roezl  was  not  bored  after  a  while.  So  soon  as  he 
grasped  the  situation,  his  quick  wits  began  speculating  and 
contriving  means  to  tempt  the  padre.  And  as  he  listened  to  the 
artless  if  not  innocent  discourse  of  these  rustics,  gradually  a 
notion  formed  itself. 
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The  issue  of  the  great  match  had  been  a  disaster  all  round. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  an  antique  feud  with  the  victors. 
Secondly,  their  cocks  had  been  defeated  so  often  that  for  two 
years  past  they  had  lain  low,  saving  their  money  to  buy 
champion  birds  at  the  capital.  And  this  was  the  result !  In  the 
assurance  of  triumph  they  had  staked  all  they  could  raise  upon 
the  issue.  That  money  was  lost,  and  the  cocks  besides.  Utter 
rout  and  bankruptcy !  No  wonder  the  priest  sent  his  boy  ahead 
to  break  the  awful  news. 

Despairingly  they  speculated  on  the  causes  of  their  bad  luck 
from  year  to  year,  and  it  was  in  listening  to  this  discussion  that 
Boezl  perceived  a  gleam  of  hope.  The  mules  arrived  with  his 
orchids,  and  started  again  in  the  morning ;  but  he  stayed  behind. 
The  Cura  was  more  than  willing  to  explain  the  local  system  of 
feeding,  keeping,  training,  and  in  general  of  managing  cocks. 
Eoezl  went  into  it  thoroughly  wathout  comment ;  but  when  the 
leading  parishioners  assembled  at  night,  as  usual,  he  lifted  up  his 
voice. 

'  My  friends,'  said  he,  '  you  are  always  beaten  because  you  do 
not  understand  the  tricks  of  these  wily  townsmen.  ^Vhat  you 
should  import  from  Guatemala  is  not  champion  cocks,  but  a 
good  cock  master,  up  to  date.  I'm  afraid  he  would  sell  you  indeed, 
but  there  is  no  other  way.' 

They  looked  at  one  another  astounded,  but  the  Cura  broke 
out,  '  Rubbish  !     What  do  we  do  wrong  ?  ' 

'  Only  a  fool  gives  away  valuable  secrets.  If  you  want  my 
information  you  must  pay  for  it.  But  I  will  tell  you  one  thing. 
You  keep  your  cocks  tied  up  in  a  cupboard ' — I  am  giving  the 
sense  of  his  observations — '  by  themselves,  where  they  get  spirit- 
less and  bored.  You  have  been  to  Tetonicapan,  Is  that  how 
they  do  there  ?  In  every  house  you  see  the  cocks  tied  in  a 
comer  of  the  living  room,  where  people  come  and  go,  often 
bringing  their  ovra  birds  with  them.  Hens  enter  too  sometimes. 
So  they  are  always  lively  and  eager.  This  you  have  seen  t  Is  it 
not  so  ?  • 

'  It  is,"  they  muttered  with  thoughtful  brows. 

'  Well,  I  make  you  a  present  of  that  hint.  If  you  want  any 
more  valuable,  you  must  pay.'     And  he  withdrew. 

Weighty  was  the  consultation  doubtless. 

Presently  they  went  in  search  of  him,  the  whole  body,  and 
asked  his  terms. 

'  You  shall  not  buy  on  speculation,'  said  Eoezl.  '  Is  there  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  treat  their  cocks  as  you 
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do,  and  could  you  make  a,  match  for  next  Sunday  ?  Yes  ?  Well, 
then,  you  shall  tie  up  your  birds  in  a  public  room,  follow  my 
directions  in  feeding,  and  so  forth.  If  you  conquer,  you  shall  pay 
me;  if  not,  not.' 

'  What  shall  we  pay  ? '  asked  the  Cura. 

'  Your  reverence  and  all  these  caballeroa  shall  swear  on  the  altar 
to  give  me  the  white  Plor  de  San  Sebastian  which  grows  npon  the 
church  roof.' 

The  end  is  foreseen.  Boezl  carried  off  his  White  Cattleya — 
the  first  ever  beheld  in  Europe — and  sold  it  to  Mr.  George  Hardy 
of  Manchester  for  two  hundred  and  eighty  guineas. 


^ 


s  W[HTE  Cattleya 
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A    SUN 

BY  ALFRED  E.  T.  WATSON 

Whether  a  day  can  properly  be  described  as  fine  depends  upon 
the  purpose  which  the  speaker  has  in  view.  A  fine  morning  for 
everything  but  fox-hunting  is  a  phrase  sometimes  heard,  and 
implies  a  clear  blue  sky,  a  warm  air,  and  other  attributes  suitable 
for  the  purpose  of  a  picnic,  but  very  unsuitable  for  the  chase. 
Spring  has  its  welcome  for  many. 

Verque  novum  stabat,  cioctum  Boreote  coron&. 

But  the  ardent  sportsman  looks  coldly  on  its  beauties.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  day  is  fine,  it  must  be  understood  that 
it  appears  to  be  fine  for  the  pursuit  of  the  fox.  Last  night's  rain 
has  filled  the  ditches  and  left  puddles  in  the  road,  and  though  the 
downpour  ceased  with  dawn,  clouds  hang  loweringly  ;  but  a  faint 
peep  of  bluish  sky  is  discernible,  and  suggests  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  mackintoshes.  It  looks  a  likely  morning  for  scent ; 
but  those  who  hunt  most  know  best  that  the  mysteries  of  scent 
are  not  to  be  fathomed.  Often  when  the  prospect  of  sport  seems 
hopeless  days  are  best ;  hounds  run  hard  over  dusty  fallows,  and 
are  at  fault  in  the  dewy  pastures,  when  the  southerly  wind  and 
the  cloudy  sky,  together  with  other  traditional  signs,  are  all  pro- 
pitious. What  is  scent  ?  may  be  asked  after  hundreds  of  years  of 
sport.  Does  the  fox  leave  it  on  the  ground  he  crosses  by  the 
pressure  of  his  pads,  or  does  the  subtle  essence  float  in  the  air 
'breast  high,'  as  they  say — or  does  it  do  either,  or  both?  We 
must  watch  the  pack  to-day  and  try  to  see,  for  if  you  please,  the 
Meadowmere  Hounds  meet  at  the  Hall  at  eleven  (breakfast  at 
20.30  being  an  addition  to  the  cards).     It  is  for  this  reason  that 
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little  streams  of  horsemen  have  converged,  cantering  over  bridle 
paths,  across  the  fields,  or  trotting  along  the  roads,  and  this  is 
why  so  many  led  horses  are  parading  about  in  front  of  the  hoase. 
There  are  mounted  men  too.  The  farmers  as  a  rule  prefer  to  take 
their  snacks  in  the  saddle,  and  they  munch  their  sandwiches, 
washed  down  by  the  contents  of  wine-glasses  or  tumblers  as  their 
preferences  lie;  in  little  groups  under  the  trees,  where  also  traps 
and  carriages  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  are  drawn  up.  There  is 
an  agreeable  air  of  hospitality  about  a  hunt  breakfast  which  scarcely 
lingers  anywhere  else.  In  the  diniflg-room  of  the  Hall,  long  tables 
are  laid  out  with  what  might  be  a  substantial  ball-room  sapper ; 
the  host's  thoughtful  providence  has  caused  the  erection  of  a  sort 
of  buffet  at  the  end  of  the  room,  where  those  who  do  not  care 
about  sitting  down — and  a  heavy  breakfast  is  a  bad  preparation  for 
a  hard  run — may  be  quickly  served  with  '  pretty  tiny  kickshaws.' 

Someone  with  whom  Mr.  Bomford  breakfasted  had  been  told 
that  it  was  not  fashionable  to  give  champagne,  but  it  may  be  set 
down  as  a  standing  rule  that  it  is  always  fashionable  to  give 
champagne  on  all  occasions,  provided  that  the  champagne  be  good ; 
and  if  it  be  not,  to  give  it  on  any  occasion  is  a  sin.  Here  the 
corks  are  popping  merrily,  though  men  who  mean  business  will 
not  replenish  their  glasses.  Young  Urbington  from  town  is 
fascinated  by  the  cheerful  sound,  and  he  has  another  glass,  which 
is  not  the  second.  He  is  exhilarated  by  the  festive  surroundings, 
and  indeed  feels  very  much  more  like  riding  than  he  did  when  he 
dismounted  at  the  door ;  for  he  and  his  big  grey  horse  had  a  slight 
disagreement  in  the  road  here,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  the 
animal  insisted  on  having  its  own  way  made  Urbington  a  little 
doubtful  as  to  what  might  happen  in  the  course  of  the  run  if 
matters  did  not  go  smoothly.  General  Truffles,  who  merely  bunts 
for  an  appetite,  is  busy,  of  course.  He  may  be  said  to  have  found, 
and  does  not  care  a  jot  whether  the  earths  are  stopped  at  High 
Elm  Gorse,  a  question  which  is  severely  exercising  the  httle  knot 
of  men  who  stand  behind  his  chair.  He  is  intent  on  the  best 
Bussian  salad  he  ever  ate,  and,  great  as  may  be  his  dislike  to  the 
treacherous  Tartar,  there  is  no  mistake  as  to  the  excellence  of 
Bussian  salad. 

The  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  gradually  ceases,  there  arc 
many  vacant  chairs,  men  are  putting  on  their  gloves,  and  from 
the  windows  it  can  be  seen  that  not  a  few  are  already  in  the 
saddle.  The  hounds,  too,  clustered  round  the  huntsman's  horse, 
seem  to  know  by  instinct  that  a  move  is  about  to  be  made.  The 
host  and  his  sons  have  ceased  to  echo  their  kindly  formula '  Won't 
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you  come  in  and  have  some  breakfast  ? '  It  is  time  to  be  up  and 
doing ;  so  Urbington  has  a  liqueur  of  peach  brandy  to  top  up  with, 
the  General  easts  a  last  fond  look  at  the  salad,  the  young  lady  in 
the  dark  blue  habit  has  caused  her  gloves  and  her  whip  to  be 
retrieved  from  under  the  table,  and  the  room  is  speedily  emptied. 

It  is  a  fairly  big  meet.  More  than  a  hundred  horsemen  are 
here,  in  pink,  black,  or  tweed,  with  breeches  of  leather  or  cord, 
and  boots  of  the  top  and  butcher  varieties — this  is  not  a  select 
hunt  in  the  Shires,  but  one  which  for  over  a  century  has  been 
famous  in  its  own  county  and  surrounding  districts.  Some  half- 
dozen  ladies  add  picturesqueness  to  the  field,  and  as  the  throng 
canters  across  the  park,  the  rear  is  brought  up  by  those  who  are 
determined  to  see  as  much  as  is  possible  on  wheels.  With  average 
luck  and  a  knowledge  of  the  country  that  is  often  a  great  deal. 

What  would  happen  if  there  was  not  a  fox  in  the  home  covert  ? 
is  a  question  to  which  an  answer  has  never  been  needed,  for  a  fox 
is  always  there.  While  snugly  coiled  up  in  a  dry  mossy  bank 
sheltered  by  tall  ferns  at  the  foot  of  an  old  oak  he  has  heard  the 
approaching  sounds,  the  significance  of  which  he  knows.  He 
heard  them  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  an  occasion  which  made  a  very 
disagreeable  impression  on  him,  for  an  alarming  clamour  had  so 
seriously  disturbed  him  that  he  had  felt  it  advisable  to  make  all 
possible  haste  to  an  occasional  resting-place  in  a  wood  some 
dozen  miles  away,  and  till  he  took  refuge  in  a  rabhit-hole,  on  the 
original  tenants  of  which  he  had  previously  supped,  the  offensive 
din  behind  him  had  not  ceased.  He  is  therefore  very  quickly  on 
the  alert.  He  listens  for  one  moment,  ears  pricked,  brush 
stiffened,  a  light  in  his  keen  intelligent  eye,  to  assure  himself 
that  this  is  not  an  ugly  dream — he  had  been  reduced  to  rooks  for 
supper,  and  the  birds  he  happened  to  find  were,  as  Tennyson 
says,  many  summered — and  then,  there  being  no  mistake  about 
it,  glides  rapidly  through  the  undergrowth,  slips  through  a  meuse, 
and  with  a  whisk  of  his  brush  sets  his  face  for  High  Elm  Gorse. 

Meantime  with  a  wave  of  the  arm  Bill  the  huntsman  has 
sent  his  pack  into  the  covert.  He  jumps  in  after  them,  a  few 
more  follow,  others  enter  by  the  gate  a  little  to  the  right  and 
wait  about  in  the  broad  ride  where  the  birch-leaves — bad  for 
scent,  as  some  suppose— lie  thickly.  The  rest  follow  Tom  the 
whip,  who  has  quietly  stolen  round  to  the  left  comer  of  the 
covert  whence — not  too  far  forward,  for  Tom  is  cautious — he  can 
obtain  a  view  if  the  fox  breaks  on  that  side  and  takes  the  line  he 
took  before.  Young  Urbington  is  close  behind  Tom,  and  stand- 
ing up  in  his  stirrups  looking  over  the  angle  of  the  fences  sees 
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some  hundred  yards  away  down  the  hedge  a  sight  that  imme- 
diately induces  him  to  open  his  mouth,  Tom  knows  by  a  sort 
of  instinct  what  Urbington  is  going  to  do,  and  turns  round  with 
a  warning  finger  just  in  time  to  stop  the  halloa  which  is  rising  to 
the  young  man's  lips ;  for  it  is  the  fox,  pausing  a  second  to  see  il 
the  road  is  clear.  Nothing  is  visible  or  audible  on  the  line 
towards  which  his  sharp  nose  points,  so  in  a  moment  he  is 
swinging  across  the  field  with  easy  stride,  making  fair  haste,  but 
not  hurrying  out  of  his  collected  pace. 


TOM  TURNS  ROUND  WITH  A  WARNING  FiNGER 

Then,  when  he  is  through  the  hedge  beyond  and  stealing  over 
the  plough,  his  bright  red  fur  in  contrast  to  the  dull  hue  of  the 
soil,  Tom  puts  his  finger  to  his  ear  and  gives  vent  to  a  screech 
which  causes  horses  and  men  alike  to  prick  up  their  ears.  Tom's 
sharp  eyes  have  done  good  service ;  '  Tally-ho  !  Gone  away ! '  is 
the  cry,  but  he  only  just  anticipated  the  hounds.  Tuneable  had 
already  spoken  and  informed  her  gossips  that  a  fox  had  lately 
been  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  she  was  heading  away 
from  his  last  resting-place.  Phyllis  had  acknowledged  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  discoverj-,  when  Dairj'maid  had  dashed  past  her 
and  thrust  her  nose  into  the  very  bed  that  had  been  just  vacated, 
a  discovery  which  she  proclaimed  with  eager  delight.     Her  sister 
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Damsel,  who  realty  did  not  know  anythinj^  at  all  about  it,  had  Dot 
enjoyed  the  iaintest  whiff  of  fox,  but  was  ready  to  declare  that 
she  had,  chimed  in,  and  the  pack  was  rushing  forward  to  inveB- 
tigate  Dairymaid's  aBsertion  when  the  '  Tally-ho '  had  sounded 
and  set  all  doubts  at  rest.  The  huntsman  takes  his  horse  by  the 
head  and  crashes  through  the  young  trees,  over  the  stubs  and 
half  over  hall  through  the  fence  which  separates  the  covert  from 
the  field.  The  pack  is  nearing  the  fence  beyond ;  round  each 
flide  of  the  covert  comes  a  string  of  horsemen  ;  others,  who  have 
been  in  the  covert,  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  fence  the 
huntsman  has  charged,  their  horses  blundering  about  in  a  manner 
which  makes  them  admire  the  ease  with  which  Bill's  favourite 
gets  over  such  ground  as  this  just  eis  if  it  were  a  level  jneadow. 
The  master  is  going  in  a  good  place  some  distance  to  the  left, 
almost  level  with  the  leading  hounds.  Half  the  field  diverge  to  a 
gateway  on  the  right,  and  old  Tom  Maizeley,  a  sturdy  farmer  on 
a  rough  bay  horse  that  badly  wants  clipping,  pauses  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  instead  of  following  the  fleeting  throng,  turns  sharp 
round  and  quietly  trots  away  at  right  angles  to  the  line  the 
hounds  are  running.  Nor  does  he  go  alone,  for  some  score  of 
hesitating  men,  who  know  quite  well  that  Maizaley  has  a  reason 
for  his  proceeding,  trust  themselves  to  his  guidance. 

The  first  fence  is  a  thin  straggling  hedge  with  no  ditch,  that 
horses  may  go  through  without  a  jump,  though  some  of  the  more 
cautious  spirits  prefer  the  gateway,  which  does  not  give  their 
animal  an  excuse  for  the  display  of  superfluous  energy,  so  that 
everyone  gets  comfortably  into  the  plough,  across  which  hounds 
are  running  their  hardest.  Some  score  of  the  pursuers  take  the 
next  fence  as  they  find  it,  but  there  is  a  ditcli  ou  the  landing  side, 
and  this  with  many  means  following  over  a  gap  conveniently 
made  by  a  tearing  horse  which  got  out  of  hand,  and  getting  too 
near  the  fence  carried  part  of  it  away.  So  over  a  spreading 
pasture  which  delights  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  a  gallop. 

But  stay !  all  is  not  so  smooth  and  easy  as  at  first  sight  it 
seemed.  The  pack  disappears  for  a  moment  beyond  a  slight  rise 
in  the  ground  with  a  corresponding  fall,  and  when  the  field  is 
near  enough  to  see  how  things  are  going  a  series  of  splashes  and 
a  check  in  the  hounds'  pace  show  that  a  brook  runs  through  the 
field.  There  sue  no  willows  nor  anything  to  mark  it  out  at  a 
distance,  and  strangers  to  the  country  wlio  do  not  like  jumping 
take  a  pul!  at  their  horses  to  see  that  they  are  not  getting  out  of 
hand,  and  can  be  stopped  if  the  water  should  be  uncomfortably 
wide.     Striding  away  over  the  grass  is  excellent  fun,  but  a  brook 
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of  unknown  width  and  problematical  depth  alters  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  A  man  in  a  tweed  coat  and  gaiters  is  over  first ;  master, 
huntsman,  and  whips  follow  handsomely,  one  pink  lands  side  by 
side  with  the  whip,  another  goes  gallantly  down  to  the  water,  but 
the  horse  stops  abruptly,  very  abruptly,  on  the  brink,  and  the 
rider's  saddle  being  slippery — it  is  wonderful  how  slippery  Baddies 
are  when  a  man  has  put  on  steam  to  get  over  a  brook — he  shdes 
over  his  horse's  right  shoulder,  a  splash  and  a  loose  horse  being 
two  results. 

Two  hundred  yards  to  the  right  a  man  in  black,  the  right, 
that  is  to  say  the  other,  side  of  the  water  is  leading  an  increasing 
string.  It  is  Tapeson  the  lawyer,  who  knew  of  a  ford,  and 
Tapeson's  intelligence  is  warmly  appreciated  by  several  sports- 
men who  were  hard  put  to  it  to  decide  whether  they  should 
try  their  fate  at  the  brook  or  go  in  search  of  the  Maizeley  detach- 
ment. That  is  the  worst  of  water.  If  there  is  no  bridge  and  no 
ford,  the  alternative  is  to  jump  or  to  lose  the  day's  sport.  If 
the  man  in  a  stone-wall  country  has  patience,  a  big  jump  will 
become  what  is  comfortably  called  a  '  walking  place,'  A  gap  is 
almost  inevitable  in  a  hedge,  and  when  the  gap  has  been  crossed 
by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  field,  it  is  usually  so  beaten  down 
as  to  need  no  jumping ;  but  a  brook  does  not  grow  smaller — on 
the  contrary,  as  its  banks  become  poached  or  broken  away  it 
becomes  larger,  there  is  more  to  do  and  increased  diffidence  about 
doing  it.  To  this  brook  Urbington  comes  down  in  capital  style 
till  he  gets  some  sixty  yards  from  the  bank.  The  big  grey  has 
been  shaking  his  head  and  reaching  a  bit  for  the  reins,  but  that  is 
all.  Urbington  thought  he-could  do  this  brook  easily,  though  last 
time  he  was  here  he  went  across  the  ford  ;  but  hounds  seem  a 
long  time  getting  across  it.  Captain  Chipping,  a  good  man  to 
follow,  has  just  landed  with  a  scramble  ;  as  Urbington  nears  the 
water  he  begins  to  think  whether  he  would  not  have  done  better 
to  go  round  to  the  ford  again,  and  indecision  of  this  sort  is  fatal. 
Urbington  does  not  quite  know  whether  he  means  having  it  or 
not,  and  if  he  does  not,  how  can  the  grey  ?  The  consequence  is 
that  the  pair  go  slower  as  they  come  to  the  brink,  that  the  horse 
feeling  a  nervous  hand  on  the  rein  refuses,  Urbington  is  shot  off, 
and  rolls  into  the  water. 

Tapeson  and  his  company  are  well  across  the  next  field. 
Hounds,  too  busy  so  far  to  speak  to  it,  swing  round  to  the  right, 
and  this  just  lets  up  Maizeley  and  his  followers,  who  have  trotted 
down  a  muddy  lane  that  would  be  green  if  it  were  not  a  shallow 
watercourse,  and  now  join,  galloping  along  a  Hne  of  which  a  long 
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vista  of  gates  is  an  agreeable  feature.  The  gates,  too,  intersect  a 
series  of  easy  fences,  dividing  fields  where  plough  is  rare ;  and  it 
BO  happens  that,  though  the  gates  are  a  trifle  wide  to  the  right  of 
the  line,  it  is  a  toss-up  whether  to  pass  through  them  or  to  bear 
a  little  to  the  left,  jump  the  fences,  and  so  keep  on  rather  better 
terms  with  the  hounds,  is  the  wiser  course  to  pursue.  With 
what  admirable  ease  does  Sylvanson  throw  the  fences  behind  himt 
His  horse  skims  gaily  over  the  pastures,  he  sits  firmly  yet  easily 
in  his  saddle  ;  he  has  the  lightest  possible  touch  on  the  reins;  the 
casual  observer  might  suppose  that  his  hand  was  neither  guide 
nor  support.     The  fences  may  be  a  httle  larger  or  a  httle  smaller. 


au  uriu-cnair,  appa- 
rently leaving  every- 
thing to  his  horse,  though  in  fact  the  community  of  feeling 
between  them  is  of  the  closest,  and  when  presently  there  is  a  sus- 
picion of  a  peck  and  a  bit  of  a  scramble  as  the  animal  lands  in  a 
very  soft  place,  he  holds  it  together,  quietly  sitting  still  until  it 
has  recovered  itself,  and  is  again  swinging  along  in  its  easy  stride. 
Contrast  him  with  his  friend  Boiler.  In  pluck  they  are  equal. 
No  one  ever  suggested  that  Roller  shirked.  It  is  his  pride  to  go 
straight,  and  he  goes.  Just  now  he  had  the  brook  at  a  very  wide 
and  ugly  place,  a  bad  take-off  and  a  worse  landing,  yet  he  never 
thought  of  drawing  rein.     But  while  Sylvanson's  horse  glides 
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over  the  grotmd  and  cheerfully  takes  his  feaces  as  they  come. 
Boiler  is  never  quite  on  good  terms  with  his  mount.  Its  head  is 
generally  op  as  it  crosses  the  flat ;  when  they  approach  a  fence, 
he  is  found  to  he  shifting  his  seat  in  the  saddle  and  palling  at  the 
horse's  mouth  ;  a  few  jerks  at  the  bit,  a  kick  with  the  spurs,  and 
often  an  unacceptable  reminder  from  hia  hunting  crop  on  landing, 
are  features  of  the  performance.  He  is  never  comfortable.  A 
had  seat — and  bad  hands  as  a  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence 
— is  the  explanation. 

So  easily  does  Sylvanson  make  his  way  that  young  Clerkson, 
a  youth  from  town  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives  in  the  Meadow- 
mere  country,  who  has  been  a  httle  diffident  about  jumping, 
determines  to  have  a  try.  He  has  had  a  few  lessons  in  a  riding 
school,  and  has  disported  himself,  quite  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
on  a  seaside  hack ;  hut  the  memory  of  an  attempt  to  surmount  a 
broken-down  hurdle,  during  a  day  with  some  harriers,  his  only 
previous  experience  in  the  field,  remains  with  him.  He  recollects 
a  terrible  shock  as  some  unexpected  impetus  from  behind  knocked 
him  on  to  the  horse's  neck,  loosened  both  feet  from  the  stirrups, 
and  pulled  the  reins  out  of  his  hands,  and  A  permanent  impression 
that  huntiiig,  so  far  at  least  as  it  included  jikmpiDg,  was  in  the 
highest  degcee  risky  work,  not  agun  to  be  rashly  undertaken,  was 
strong  within  him  this  morning.  But  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
about  doing  what  is  dona  by  that  man  to  the  left — Sylvanson. 
He  will  try ;  and  so  he  turns  aside  from  the  next  gate  to  jump 
the  hedge  a  few  yards  from  the  convenient  opening,  the  crowd 
at  which  necessitates  a  wait.  His  horse  takes  the  hint  and  goes 
willingly  enough.  The  fence  is  of  the  fairest,  but  a  tremor  seizes 
Clerkson  at  the  last  stride.  His  legs  relax  their  grasp  of  the 
saddle,  so  by  way  of  support  he  clutches  tightly  hold  of  the  reins. 
The  consequences  are  possibly  unpleasant,  but  entirely  natural. 
The  good  horse  rises  gently,  but  necessarily  stretches  out  his  neck 
in  landing.  Clerkson's  firm  clutch  of  the  reins,  together  with  the 
thrust  of  the  animal's  hind  quarters,  pnll  and  throw  him  forward 
at  the  same  moment ;  there  is  no  resistance  caused  by  a  hold  in 
the  saddle ;  he  is  nervously  leaning  forward  instead  of  sitting  back. 
He  finds  himself  promptly  deposited  on  the  broad  of  the  back, 
his  ideas  as  to  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  the  operation  of  jumping 
fences  being  in  one  single  moment  completely  altered.  Jumping 
is  like  swimming.  The  man  who  can  swim,  or  sit  a  jump,  cannot 
see  the  difficulty.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  If 
Clerkson  had  given  his  horse  plenty  of  liberty,  let  the  reins  slip 
through  his  fingers,  and  sat  with  moderate  tightness,  he  would 
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have  been  over  with  only  a  faint  easpicion  of  the  shock  which 
has  resulted  in  his  downfall  and  the  freedom  of  his  horse,  a 
freedom  in  which  the  animal  is  rejoicing  by  kicking  up  its  heels, 
though  it  cannot  understand  what  went  wrong  at  the  fence. 

Meantime,  the  pack  has  been  running  hard  and  almost  silently, 
so  hot  has  been  the  scent.  Thatchley  Common  has  been  crossed, 
and  they  are  away  again  beyond  over  an  enclosed  country  where 
the  hounds  throw  up  their  heads.  Straight  in  front  is  a  fold ; 
the  shepherd  is  munching  his  dinner ;  his  dog,  panting  and  with 
extended  tongue,  returns  to  his  master's  side.  Some  half-mile 
away  to  the  right  is  a  patch  of  withy  beds,  and  the  natural  infer- 
ence is  that  the  sheepdog  has  coursed  the  fox  in  this  direction, 
which  has  diverted  him  from  his  point.  The  shepherd  has  seen 
nothing,  and  has  the  candour  or  the  lack  of  invention  not  to  draw 
inferences  and  state  them  as  facts.  The  hounds  spread  themselves 
about  the  field,  feathering  up  and  down  the  fence  beyond.  The 
master's  raised  hand  prevents  the  field  from  pressing  on,  but  the 
greatest  anxiety  seems  to  be  manifested  by  the  sheep,  which  crowd 
up  into  a  comer  of  their  fold  and  look  on  with  apparently  critical 
interest. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  fox  has  made  for  the  withy  beds,  but 
the  master  is  a  great  believer  in  letting  hoimds  work  out  their 
own  problems  for  themselves,  and  he  shakes  his  head  as  he  sees 
his  huntsman  waiting  for  a  signal  to  make  a  ca^t.  All  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  hounds  at  the  right,  where  suddenly  Dairymaid 
joyfully  gives  tongue.  She  is  in  her  first  season,  but  has  before 
now  demonstrated  her  trustworthiness,  so  that  though  she  is 
feathering  down  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  wide  to  the  left 
away  from  what  everyone  supposes  to  have  been  the  fox's 
line,  her  assertion  is  respected.  Banger,  a  grave  old  dog  who 
hunts  with  '  the  ladies '  and  who  never  makes  a  mistake,  jumps 
through  the  hedge  to  see  whether  Dairymaid  is  to  be  beheved, 
and  in  a  moment  he  opens  out  with  a  worm  confirmation. 
Damsel  again  hfts  up  her  voice,  though  she  is  far  away  from  the 
drag,  and  cannot  possibly  know  if  the  others  are  correct;  the 
master  makes  a  mental  note  concerning  her  as  he  hastily  turns 
his  horse's  head.  Instead  of  going  for  the  withy  beds,  as  it 
seemed  certain  he  must  have  done,  the  fox  had  evidently  slipped 
into  the  ditch,  wheeled  sharp  round,  and  gone  in  the  opposite 
direction,  leaving  the  shepherd's  dog  to  run  frantically  after 
nothing ;  and  if  the  huntsman  had  hfted  his  hounds  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  help  themselves,  the  wily  creature  would  have 
been  left  to  pursue  his  way  at  leisure,  undisturbed.  Dairymaid,  who 
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had  no  theories,  but  was  honestly  working  for  herself,  discovered 
the  truth ;  and  the  fox,  who  is  in  fact  cantering  easily  along  under 
the  impression  that  he  has  shaken  o£f  his  foes,  quickens  his  pace 
again  as  he  hears  the  chorus  which  acknowledges  the  line. 

On  the  field  speed  once  more ;  the  check  has  been  so  short 
that  the  stragglers  are  barely  up,  Urbington,  very  wet  and  rather 
cautious,  being  in  the  ruck.  Maizeley  again  turns  off  to  th§  right, 
parallel  to  the  big  blind  fence,  the  aspect  of  which  greatly  increases 
his  following,  especially  as  the  country  towards  which  hounds  are 
heading  is  the  reverse  of  agreeable  to  any  but  the  thruster — small 
enclosures,  with  a  good  deal  of  plough,  separated  by  straggling 
thorn  hedges,  with  a  ditch  always  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on 
both.  Sylvanson,  Chipping,  the  first  whip,  and  a  few  more,  in- 
cluding a  lady  on  a  thoroughbred  bay  and  Captain  Paddock — a 
well-known  gentleman  rider,  on  Boreas,  a  chaser  he  has  more 
than  once  steered  to  victory  between  the  flags — scorn  to  turn 
aside  from  the  uncompromising  obstacle  before  them,  and  all  get 
over,  Chipping's  horse  blundering  on  to  its  head,  but  quickly  re- 
covering, Boreas  clearing  something  that  cannot  be  very  far  short 
of  thirty  feet.  Master,  huntsman,  and  a  few  others  less  ambitious, 
but  no  less  determined  to  be  there,  have  ridden  to  a  place  where 
the  fence  is  thinner,  and  before  the  last  of  the  little  group  comes 
to  it  a  gap  lets  him  through.  In  two  streams  the  followers  gallop 
across  the  plough  ;  Maizeley  and  his  party,  the  bulk  of  the  field, 
are  out  of  sight ;  the  hounds  are  running  merrily  over  a  ridge  and 
furrow  beyond  towards  a  fence,  on  the  other  side  of  which  a  rail 
is  visible,  and  here  grief  overtakes  Sapp  on  his  300-guinea  chest- 
nut horse,  fondly  supposed  by  himself  and  the  feminine  members 
of  his  family  to  be  the  best-looking  animal  in  the  hunt.  A  horse 
which  ladies  call  a  '  sweetly  pretty  creature '  is  not  always  a 
good  hunter,  and  does  not  even  necessarily  look  like  one.  Sapp's 
chestnut  has  a  graceful  head  and  an  arched  neck,  the  golden 
colour  is  specially  bright  as  he  is  kept  in  an  oven-like  stable 
which  improves  his  coat  to  the  certain  ruin  of  his  health.  Very 
upright  shoulders  and  very  straight  forelegs  are  not  supposed,  or 
not  understood,  in  the  Sapp  family,  to  be  detrimental,  not  to  say 
dangerous,  for  a  hunter.  When  these  shoulders  are  furthermore 
loaded  as  in  the  case  of  the  chestnut,  the  '  howling  cropper ' 
which  has  been  confidently  anticipated  for  Sapp  by  all  who  have 
seen  the  pair  at  work  and  are  familiar  with  the  points  of  a  horse, 
resolves  into  a  matter  of  time — sure  to  come  sooner  or  later.  A 
bit  of  a  drop  in  the  landing  side  of  the  last  fence  has  brought  it 
off.     Sapp  cannot  understand  it. 
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No  one  is  going  better  now  than  young  Maizeley,  son  of  our 
old  friend,  mounted  on  &  clever  four-year-old  bay  mare  that  his 
father  has  bred  and  he  has  made.  She  is  as  clever  as  a  cat,  has 
flown  the  big  places,  hopped  smartly  and  without  effort  over  an 
awkward  stile  in  the  comer,  in  a  manner  which  will  doubtless 
lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  rider's  desire— to  sell  her ; 
though  at  the  same  time,  whatever  may  be  his  father's  senti- 
ments, he  will  be  sorry  to  part  from  so  sweet  a  mount.  When  pre- 
sently she  picks  her  way  over  a  brook  at  the  bottom  of  a  descent 
and,  landing  on  the  onlv 


accomplishes  it, 
Neatly  sups  over  a  Rail  that  rises  beyond  determines  that 

the  good  little 
mare  shall  be  his  before  night,  a  desire  still  further  confirmed 
as,  after  gliding  smoothly  over  the  ridge  and  furrow  of  the  next 
field,  she  jumps  lightly  on  to  a  narrow  bank  and  so  over  the 
stake  and  bound  at  the  top.  Sylvanson  does  the  same,  and 
then  turns  his  head  as  he  hears  a  crash  behind  him — Boreas  is 
on  his  back,  and  Paddock  rolling  over  and  over  till  he  is  as  far 
from  the  big  chaser  as  his  hold  of  the  reins  will  allow,     Boreas 
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has  not  been  taught  to  jump  on  to  banks  and  take  his  fences  in 
two.  His  only  idea  of  crossing  a  fence  is  to  fly  it,  and  taking  off 
a  bit  too  soon,  he  has  struck  the  impenetrable  stake  and  boimd 
with  his  knees  and  turned  over  into  the  field  beyond.  The  wind 
is  knocked  out  of  horse  and  rider,  and  both  rise  to  their  feet 
rather  ruefully.  Paddock  blinking  his  eyes  and  not  quite  knowing 
in  what  direction  to  look  for  his  horse,  till  he  feels  the  reins  which 
he  has  held  in  his  band,  more  by  instinct  than  from  intention. 

High  Elm  Gorse,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  still  some  two  miles 
distant,  is  felt  to  be  the  fox's  point,  but  Dairymaid  racing  away 
at  the  head  of  the  pack  by  herself,  swings  to  the  left ;  Wanton 
follows  her ;  Damsel  steaming  on  straight  ahead  leads  five  or  six 
couple  over  the  fence  before  them,  but  Banger  detaches  himself 
from  the  main  body  and  settles  on  to  the  line  Dairymaid  has 
taken,  running  parallel  to  the  ditch.  The  others  soon  throw  up 
their  heads,  and  the  whip  gets  forward  to  pnt  back  those  who 
have  been  led  away  by  the  deceptive  Damsel,  a  handsome  young 
hound  gifted  with  stoutness  and  speed,  but  with  no  idea  at  aJl  of 
hunting.  Something  has  diverted  the  fox  from  his  line,  but  what 
it  can  be  there  is  not  time  to  think,  for  a  farmer  on  his  cob  some 
half-mile  ahead  is  standing  in  his  stirrups  with  bis  cap  in  the  air. 
He  is  a  man  to  be  trusted,  so  the  huntsman  lifts  his  homids,  ajid 
with  his  now  diminished  following  gallops  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated.    The  farmer  trots  forwards  to  meet  him. 

'  He  came  through  the  fence  ]ust  there  !  He's  dead  beat,' 
(The  man  who  sees  the  hunted  fox  usually  says  this.)  '  Yes — 
that's  it ! '  he  cries  as  old  Banger  hits  it  oS,  and  with  a  joyful 
burst  one  after  another  the  pack  cross  to  it.  Through  a  gate 
into  a  green  lane — gates  are  welcome  to  all  now — and  as  Inck 
will  have  it  up  this  lane  the  Maizeley  detachment  come  galloping. 
Few  of  them  have  jumped  a  twig  the  whole  day,  yet  here  they 
are,  as  well  up  as  those  who  have  been  hard  at  it  over  a  really 
difficult  line  of  country.  Of  course  now  and  then  Maizeley  is 
wrong,  and  if  so  he  vrill  probably  see  no  more  of  hounds  that 
day ;  but  often  he  is  right  and  sees  a  great  deal  of  them.  He 
has  ail  the  beet  of  it  to-day,  for  hounds  bend  towards  him,  run 
down  the  lane  and  scramble  through  a  fence  into  a  meadow  which 
begins  the  gradual  rise  towards  High  Elm  Gorse.  The  earth  is 
stopped  the  master  has  assured  his  friends,  so  that,  though  horses' 
flanks  are  beginning  to  heave  quickly  and  their  nostrils  to  expand, 
things  look  well ;  for  the  Gorse  is  now  scarcely  a  mile  in  front, 
and  though  it  is  up  a  slight  incline  that  hounds  are  racing  for  the 
lead,  it  is  all  grass,  fences  are  easy  and  gates  plentiful. 
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'  There  he  goes  ! '  presently  siuga  out  young  Maizeley,  whose 
sharp  eye  sees  the  good  fox  a  couple  of  fields  ahead,  and  the  pack, 
as  if  they  understood  the  words,  crash  through  the  next  fence  and 
go  at  a  pace  which  tests  the  horses  severely.  Sylvanson  is  well 
up  ;  the  lady  is  half-a-dozen  lengths  behind  him  ;  a  boy  on  a  dun- 
coloured  pony,  sprung  from  no  one  knows  where,  is  close  at  hand ; 
master  and  servants  are  in  their  places,  but  the  field  straggles 
over  a  wide  expanse  of  country ;  one  man  is  placidly  sitting  on 
a  gate  watching  his  horse  career  about  the  field  with  dragging 
reins  ;  the  rear  rank  is  reduced  to  a  walk,  others  are  trotting,  and 
in  few  cases  is  the  gallop  much  more  than  a  canter.  Into  the 
last  field  before  the  covert  is  reached  hounds  dash  before  the  fox 
is  through  the  fence  beyond ;  Kanger  catches  view  and  proclaims 
the  tidings  with  a  cry  of  delight.  The  poor  fox,  game  beast  that 
he  is,  is  travelling  slowly  with  dragging  brash,  little  thinking  that 
when  he  reaches  the  friendly  shelter  for  which  he  is  heading 
cross  stakes  in  the  mouth  of  the  earth  will  prevent  his  entrance 
— and  then,  these  turbulent  enemies  will  be  upon  him !  first 
Dairymaid  is  leading,  then  Wanton,  then  old  Banger  rushes  to 
the  front  with  a  flash  of  speed,  and  the  poor  fox  is  only  in  the 
sheltering  undergrowth  fifty  yards  before  his  pursuers  as  they 
throw  themselves  in  after  him. 

But  what  is  this  ?  By  degrees  the  music  ceases.  The  hunts- 
man, who  has  got  off  his  horse  and  clambered  through  the  fence, 
supposing  that  the  hounds  were  into  their  fox,  makes  his  way  to 
the  earth  which  he  has  been  assured  is  stopped.  The  assurance 
was  correct  enough.  No  fox  can  have  gone  in  there.  He  calls 
Banger  to  him,  but  the  hound  can  make  nothing  of  it.  A  doubtful 
note  now  and  then  gives  hope  as  the  hounds  pursue  their  patient 
search  ;  but  it  dies  away.  Into  the  covert  the  fox  certainly  went, 
a  very  different  beast  from  that  which  cantered  so  easily  away 
from  his  resting-place  this  morning ;  but  he  has  vanished,  as  foxes 
sometimes  do.  Perhaps  in  their  eagerness  hounds  have  run  over 
him  and  he  has  found  a  shelter  other  than  the  one  expected — that 
particular  refuge  the  door  of  which  was  so  carefully  barred  last 
night  was  not  his  goal— and  amid  the  beech-leavee  which  so  thickly 
strew  the  ground  hounds  can  make  nothing  of  it  about  the  spot 
they  have  foiled.    The  fact  remains  that  the  fox  is  not  to  be  found. 

'  A  good  thirteen  miles,  master ! '  Sylvanson  observes  as  they 
stand  by  the  side  of  their  panting  horses  just  outside  the  covert, 
and  the  master  has  given  due  vent  to  his  perplexity. 

'  Not  less,  I  think  ! '  he  replies,  more  cheerfully.  At  least  they 
have  had  a  good  run  after  a  game  fox,  over  a  diversified  line  of 
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country,  with  only  two  slight  checks ;  how  fast  it  has  been  the 
horses  show. 

Those  who  have  second  horses  out  are  glad  to  see  their  servants 
appear  in  sight.  Paddock  by  this  time  is  nearingthe  stables  where 
Boreas  is  trained,  reflecting  that  chasers  are  not  the  most  suitable 
horses  for  a  cramped  country.  Chipping,  who  has  been  down  twice, 
is  walking  home  also,  wondering  why  the  big  grey  which  used  to 
go  so  generously  and  well  with  his  former  owner  has  fallen  off  so 
much  of  late ;  for  it  never  occurs  to  the  gallant  captain  that  the 
horse  is  much  the  same  but  the  rider  very  different.  Young 
Maizeley  rides  off  to  his  father  and  tells  him  that  Mr.  Sylvanson 
has  given  200  guineas  for  the  four-year-old.  As  the  last  of  the 
field  trots  off  down  the  slope  to  draw  another  covert,  what  in  a 
human  being  would  be  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  what  in  an 
animal  is  much  the  same  thing  comes  frona  the  very  weary  lungs 
of  our  friend  the  fox  lying  at  full  length  on  the  branch  of  elm. 
Hunning  to  view  the  eager  hounds  had  overshot  their  mark ;  the 
fox  had  slipped  exhausted  into  the  ditch  on  the  covert  side  of  the 
fence.  With  a  last  expiring  effort  he  had  sprung  up  on  to  a  broken 
wall,  had  run  a  little  way  along  it  and  leaped  still  higher  into  a 
branch  of  the  tree.  A  little  climbing  has  landed  him  in  his  present 
resting-place.  Perhaps  if  Tom  had  not  been  so  hasty  in  calling 
his  hounds  to  him  further  into  the  covert  they  might  have  hit  it 
off  a^ain  ;  but  he  and  doubtless  they  alike  felt  certain  that  their 
prey  was  before  them,  and  though  a  hound  or  two  had  returned 
to  the  ditch,  they  could  not  carry  it  on. 

When  presently,  the  covert  being  quite  clear,  he  slowly  descends 
from  his  perch,  his  limbs  are  painfully  stiff  and  he  walks  in  leisurely 
fashion  to  a  refuge  he  knows  of,  having  first  of  all  tried  the  familiar 
earth  and  to  his  very  great  astonishment  found  that  there  is  no 
way  in.  Then  he  wearily  curls  himself  up.  It  has  been  a  hard 
fight  and  a  desperately  near  thing  at  the  finish,  but  he  is  still  a 
fox,  and  not  a  disrupted  collection  of  half -digested  fragments. 
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BY  THE  EARL  OP  HOPBTOUN 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  put  upon  paper  a  few  of  the  impresBioDH 
which  I  have  formed  with  regard  to  sport  in  the  colony  of 
Victoria.  I  will  attempt  to  do  so,  because  it  may  amuse  my 
brother-Bportemen  at  home  to  know  how  we  pass  our  leisure- 
hours  at  the  Antipodes,  and  it  may  also  prove  interesting  to  my 
sporting  friends  out  there  to  learn  the  view  which  a  country 
gentleman  from  the  Mother-land  takes  of  their  pastimes.  To 
those  who  know  these  colonies  better  than  I  do  many  of  my 
impressions  may  appear  erroneous.  Should  this  be  so,  I  can 
only  plead  that  I  write  of  things  as  I  myself  see  them. 

Australia  has  gained  the  character  of  being  a  poor  country  for 


Saddling  Paddock,  Flemington 
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Bpoit,  for  there  is  nothing  special,  such  as  big-game  shooting,  to 
offer  the  irisitor  who  may  find  his  way  to  these  shores ;  bnt  an 
experience  of  Victoria  extending  over  four  years  makes  me 
confident  that  in  no  other  country,  save  the  British  Isles,  can 
the  all-round  sportsman  obtain  so  much  amusement  and  satisfac- 
tion. He  can  get  racing,  hunting,  shooting,  and  some  fishing.  I 
place  the  racing  first,  because  it  is  essentially  the  -national  sport, 
and  can  be  indulged  in  almost  perpetually.  Taking  all  the  year 
through,  there  must  be  an  average  of  three  race-days  in  each 
week,  and  this  within  easy  distance  of  Melbourne.  In  no  other 
country  in  the  world  is  bo  much  consideration  shown  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  outside  public,  the  consequence 
being  that  thousands  of  persons  of  all  classes  flock  to  the  chief 
race-meetings,  who  look  upon  the  day  more  as  a  pleasant  outing 
than  from  any  other  point  of  view. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  colonial  steeplechases  must  strike  a 
visitor  from  England  more  forcibly  than  any  other  form  of  racing. 
After  all,  one  flat  race  is  very  much  like  another  to  the  ordinary 
onlooker,  but  steeplechasing  in  the  Colonies  is  an  entirely  different 
business  from  steeplechasing  at  home.  The  fences  have  no  variety 
about  them :  they  are  all  timber  (log  fences,  or  posts  and 
rails),  as  thick  as  railway-sleepers.  A  horse  cannot  brush  through 
them  or  take  any  hbertiea ;  rapping  them  hard  means  an 
almost  certain  fall.  They  ar^  high,  too — from  4  ft.  to  4  ft.  7  in. — 
yet  horses  are  rarely  steadied  at  them,  the  jockeys  treating  these 
uncompromising  obstacles  very  much  as  though  they  were  but 
glorified  hurdles.  Of  course  falls  do  occur,  but  not  as  often 
as  the  manner  in  which  horses  are  ridden  would  lead  one  to 
expect ;  and  jockeys  seem  to  have  a  happy  knack  of  falling  clear, 
and  getting  away  from  their  horses  before  the  animals  can  roll  on 
them.  I  have  seen  many  falls  that  looked  appalling,  but  I  am 
thankful  to  say  none  of  these  have  proved  fatal  to  the  jockeys, 
nor  have  the  injaries  received  by  them  been  of  a  permanent 
nature.  On  all  the  best-regulated  courses  there  are  three  very 
high  and  stiff  fences  just  opposite  the  grand  stand,  in  order 
that  the  general  pubUc  may  have  a  comfortable  view  of  the 
jumping ;  the  distance  between  these  fences  is  very  small,  and, 
in  consequence,  a  great  many  falls  occur  at  them — for  the  benefit 
of  the  spectators.  I  always  feel  that  this  arrangement  savours  a 
little  bit  of  the  Spanish  bull-ring. 

It  is  a  novelty  to  the  ordinary  stranger  to  see  the  ambulance- 
cart  following  the  inner  circle  of  a  race,  or  making  short-cuts 
from  fence  to  fence,  ready  to  pick  up  any  unfortunate  '  boy  '  who 
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may  be  so  injured  from  a  fall  as  to  be  unable  to  ride  his  mount 
back  to  the  saddliog-paddock.  The  conditions  of  eteeplechasing 
make  the  business  of  the  cross-country  rider  a  very  dangerous 
one,  but  should  he  be  injured  everything  is  done  to  Ughten 
his  lot,  A  well-equipped  field-hospital  is  to  be  found  close  by 
the  grand  stand  on  all  our  best  courses,  and  a  skilful  surgeon  is 
always  at  hand  if  his  services  be  needed. 

There  is  no  off-season  for  steeplechasing.     It  goes  on  ail  the 
year  round.     True,  the  Grand  National  meetings  take  place  in 
the  winter,  but  many  very  important  jump-races  are  run  in  mid- 
summer, when  the  heat  is  intense,  and  when  the  course  is  as  hard 
as  the  pavement  in  Piccadilly  or  Collins  Street,     But  the  fact 
that  the  '  going '  is  in  this  state  does  not  seem  to  alarm  either 
owners  of  horses  or  their  jockeys.     On  the  contrary,  they  appear 
to  be  in  the  best  of 
spirits  and  most  san- 
guine of  success  when 
the  ground  is  so  rocky 
that   an  Englishman 
would  consider  jump- 
ing impossible.  Given 
a     strong     sun     and 
clouds  of  dust  such  as 
an  Australian  summer 
can    alone     produce, 
and  it  is  a  puzzle  to 
me  how  any,  save  the 
leading    horses,    can 
see  the   fence  which 
they  are   nearing ;   I 
verily  believe,  indeed, 
that  the  leadinghorses 
are     the     only    ones 
which  do  see  it,  and 
that  those  in  the  ruck 
take  their  time  from 
The  Mei.bol-rne  Cup— Weigh ing-in  them,  and  jump  hke 

BO  many  sheep. 
I  once  remarked  to  a  well-known  gentleman-rider  that  if  a 
man  got  up  to  ride  a  steeplechase  at  home  with  the  ground  as  it 
often  is  in  the  Colonies  in  February  and  March,  he  would  be 
regarded  as  a  lunatic.  '  That  is  quite  true,'  replied  my  friend; 
'  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  man  out  here  suggested  riding 
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with  the  going  as  deep  and  dirty  bs  you  often  have  it  in  England, 
he  would  be  credited  with  a  desire  to  end  hia  existence.' 

What  really  frightens  racing-men  in  this  country  is  wet 
weather  and  deep  going.  On  my  first  arrival  in  the  colony  I  was 
inclined  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  the  ground  being  heavy,  but  there 


is,  I  know  now  from  experience,  something  in  it.  Colonial 
horses  are  not,  as  a  rule,  good  through  dirt ;  further,  the  summer 
drought  hardens  the  soil  to  the  consistency  of  a  brick.  When 
the  autumn  rain  comes  it  softens  the  top  for  an  inch  or  two  in, 
but  never  really  saturates  the  ground.  Imagine  the  breakiiig-up 
of  a  frost  in  England,  and  suppose  yourself  riding  a  race  or  hunt- 
ing upon  the  second  day  of  the  thaw,  and  you  can  form  a  very 
fair  idea  of  what  deep  going  means  in  Australia. 

There  is  ample  scope,  too,  in  Victoria  for  the  hunting-man. 
There  are  four  or  five  packs  of  hounds  within  easy  distance  of 
Melbourne,  and  there  are  others  which  hunt  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. But,  without  prejudice  to  these  latter,  it  may  be  fairly 
asserted  that  the  cream  of  the  sport  is  to  be  had  within  a  twenty- 
mile  radius  of  the  '  marvellous '  city ;  consequently,  when  the  hunt- 
ing begins,  men  do  not,  as  in  England,  leave  town  and  go  to 
the  'shires,'  but,  on  the  contrary,  quit  the  'up-country'  districts, 
and  flock  to  the  metropolis. 

There  is  a  good  choice  of  packs,  and  a  man,  were  he  so 
mioded  and  with  plenty  of  leisure,  could  hunt  four,  or  even  five, 
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days  a  week.  The  pacla  in  the  neighbourhood  are :  the  Mel- 
bourne Hounds,  the  Oaklands  Hounds,  the  Burwood  Hunt  Club, 
Messrs.  Millers'  private  pack  of  harriers,  a  pack  of  beagles,  and 
a  pack  of  basset-hounds.  If  your  nerves  are  good  and  your 
purse  fairly  long,  you  can  mount  your  valuable  hunt-steeple- 
chaser and  enjoy  an  hour's  sharp  burst  with  the  Melbourne  Drag ; 
if  you  are  less  ambitious,  you  can  take  part  in  a  gniet  hunt  with 
beagles,  or  go  on  foot  with  the  basset-hounds. 

Of  the  packs  still  hunting  at  the  present  time,  the  Melbonme 
is  by  far  the  oldest.  But  even  in  the  prehistoric  days  of  the 
colony  there  were  one  or  two  packs  kept  by  private  gentlemen. 
As  long  ago  as  the  year  1846  a  Mr.  Fyke,  of  Melton  (mark  the 
word!),  established  some  hounds  to  hunt  dingo,  kangaroo,  and 
emu.  His  hunting-grounds  extended  from  Ballarat  to  Port  Philip 
Bay.  Another  pack  was,  a  little  later  on,  hnnted  by  a  Mr.  Je&ay 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kyneton.  In  the  year  1852,  one  year  after 
'  the  diggings  broke  out,'  Mr.  George  Watson,  the  present  master 
of  the  Melbourne  Hounds,  arrived  in  the  colony.  He  hailed  from 
Ireland,  where  his  family  had  kept  hounds  since  the  reign  of 
Good  Queen  Bess.  His  father,  the  late  Mr.  John  Watson,  was  at 
that  time  owner  and  master  of  the  famous  Garlow  and  Island 
Hounds,  With  such  a  pedigree  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  very 
soon  turned  his  attention  in  the  direction  of  the  '  sport  for  kings.' 
In  conjunction  with  several  other  gentlemen  Mr.  Watson  formed 
the  Melbourne  Hunt  Club,  he  himself  undertaking  the  duties  of 
master,  a  position  which  he  holds  to  the  present  day,  and  long 
may  he  be  spared  to  grace  it !  Mr.  Watson  is  the  brother  of  the 
present  Master  of  the  Carlow  and  Island  Hounds,  and  is  the  uncle 
of  '  John  '  Watson,  the  popular  master  of  the  Meatb.  Though 
no  longer  young  the  master  still  rides  hard,  and  his  love  of  sport 
does  not  diminish  with  increasing  years.  His  family,  including 
Miss  Watson,  are  all  fearless  riders  and  true  lovers  of  hunting. 

The  dingo  and  the  kangaroo  were  the  original  objects  of  porsnit 
with  the  Melbourne  Hounds,  and  many  of  the  older  residents  have 
recollections  of  good  runs  over  country  which  was  then  wild  bush, 
but  is  now  occupied  by  the  houses  and  streets  of  the  suburbs 
of  Melbourne.  After  a  time  game  became  so  scarce  that  a  drag 
had  to  be  resorted  to,  and  this  is  continued  up  to  the  present 
day.  The  hounds  usually  meet  twice  in  each  week,  once  (or  a 
drag-hunt,  and  once  for  the  more  legitimate  object  of  hunting 
hares  or  wild-deer.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  but 
few  idle  men  in  Melbourne.  Young  fellows  have  to  work  hard 
all  the  week,  and  can  only  count  upon  getting  a  half-holiday  on 
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Saturdays.  Tor  them  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  sport  is  withont 
charms.  They  not  unreasonably  dislike  the  risk  of  a  blank  day, 
or  even  of  a  bad  run.  They  want  everything  prepared  for  them 
— something  sharp  and  decisive.  They  can  count  on  this  with 
the  drag ;  the  chance  of  a  good  fall  is  also  thrown  in,  for  the  runs 
are  long  and  the  fences  sti£F ;  a  horse  must  have  condition, 
breeding,  and  a  knowledge  of  jumping,  to  get  safely  to  the  end 
of  the  day. 

Fox-hunting  has  not  proved  a  success  in  Victoria.  Foxes  do 
not  run  well ;  the  country  is  very  hard  to  stop,  consequently  they 
get  to  ground  almost  at  once.  In  the  early  part  of  each  week  the 
Melbourne  Hounds  meet  to  hunt  deer  or  hares.  For  many  years 
past  the  Chimside  family,  the  proprietors  of  the  splendid  Werribee 
Park  estate,  have  been  keen  supporters  of  hunting.  During  the 
sixties  the  late  Messrs.  ThomEis  and  Andrew  Chimside  imported 
some  red-deer  (which  had  been  presented  to  them  by  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  late  Prince  Consort)  ;  their  stock  has  furnished  in 
the  past,  and  still  furnishes,  admirable  sport  for  the  followers  of 
the  Melbourne  Hounds.  Hunting-men  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  late  proprietors  of  the  "Werribee  estate,  as,  indeed,  they  do 
to  the  present  owners,  Messrs.  George  and  Percy  Chimside,  for  all 
that  has  been  done  by  them  in  the  interests  of  hunting.  The 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Werribee  consists  of  magnificent 
grass  plains ;  the  going  is  light,  and  the  fences  neither  too 
numerous  nor  too  big— a  perfect  paradise  for  those  who  desire  to 
enjoy  the  sport  without  running  too  many  risks.  The  Messrs. 
Chiraside's  stags  are  stout,  and  I  have  taken  part  in  one  or  two 
runs  which  must  have  covered  at  least  twenty-four  miles. 

I  must  not  omit,  before  concluding  these  few  notes  on  the 
Melbourne  Hounds,  to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Madden, 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Hunt,  and  one  of  the  keenest  of 
its  supporters.  Mr.  Madden,  who  is  the  father  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  Sir  John  Madden,  has  reached  the  age  of  seventy-eight 
years  without  growing  old ;  no  day's  hunting  is  too  long  for 
him,  and  when  in  the  saddle  no  one  feels  more  youthful 
than  he. 

The  Oaklands  Hounds  are  conducted  upon  very  similar  lines 
to  those  on  which  the  Melbourne  Hunt  is  carried  on.  Saturdays 
are  usually  reserved  for  the  drag,  whilst  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
is  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  hare.  The  pack  is  a  very  useful 
one,  and  the  master,  Mr.  McDougall,  a  fine  horseman  and  a  good 
sportsman.  A  large  proportion  of  the  members  are  gentlemen- 
farmers  living  on  their  own  estates.     They  have  their  hearts  in 
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the  business  of  hunting,  and  do  their  utmost  to  support  their 
master  in  every  way. 

A  private  pack  of  harriers  is  kept  near  Epping,  fourteen  miles 
from  town,  by  the  Messrs.  Miller.     As  they  are  kept  entirely  to 
their  legitimate  game — the  hare— and  never  allowed  to  run  a,  drag, 
they  hunt  more  closely  and  with  much  greater  patience  than  does 
any  other  pack  out  here.     Mr.  Herbert  Miller,  the  son  of  Mr. 
Albert  Miller,  of  Grand  NationaJ  fame,  has  recently  undertaken 
the  mastership.     He  has  the  making  in  him  of  a  very  hrst-class 
huntsman.      A   per 
feet  temper,  great  pa- 
tience, and  an  entire 
devotion  to  sport,  is 
a  combination  which 
many  older  and  more 
experienced         men 
might     covet     with 
good    reason.      The 
hounds    are    a  very 
nice    level    lot,    and 
the   smart    turn-out 
of  the  master  with 
his      well-appointed 
servants     makes     it 
difficult     to    realise 
that  the  best  tradi- 
tions   of    sport    are 
being     carried     out, 
not  in  England,  the 
cradle     of     hunting, 
but  in  a  distant  part 
of  our  empire. 

While  on  the  sub- 

.      ,     ,,        ,.        T  BIT  TOO  MUCH  FOk  A  Lady 

ject  of  himting,  1  may 
mention  that  I  have 

often  been  asked  whether,  in  my  opinion,  colonial  horses,  if  sent 
home,  would  prove  first-class  hnnters  over  an  English  country. 
I  may  say  at  once  that  I  do  not  think  they  would.  The  'deep' 
ground  would  bother  them  greatly  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  here  the  fences,  though  stiff,  are  all  exactly  alike.  An 
Australian  horse  would,  therefore,  have  much  to  learn  on  his 
arrival  in  the  Old  Country  ;  '  ditches  to  him,'  '  ditches  from  him,' 
'  banks,'  and  '  open '  water,  would  come  as  a  surprise  to  a  horse 
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who  had  never  jumped  anything  save  timber  and  stone  walls. 
English  horses,  on  the  other  hand,  can  get  over  this  country 
safely  ;  a  good  timber-jumper  from  the  shires  would  meet  with 
nothing  to  bother  him,  though  he  would  have  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  Australian  rails  will  not  break.  I  write  this  without 
prejudice,  for  I  fully  appreciate  the  many  good  qualities  of  the 
Australian  hunter. 

The  shooting-man,  too,  will  find  ample  enjoyment  in  this 
colony.  In  certain  seasons  there  are  swarms  of  wildfowl  on  the 
swamps  and  lagoons  of  the  northern  and  western  districts  of 
Victoria.  There  is  also  excellent  sport  to  be  had  with  quail 
and  snipe.  Then  there  is  the  rabbit.  He  is  vermin  and  has 
no  claim  to  be  classed  as  game,  but,  nevertheless,  he  provides 
endless  amusement.  Every  owner  and  occupier  of  land  is  bound 
by  law  to  exterminate  'his  rabbits,  and  large  sums  are  annually 
expended  in  attempts  to  eradicate  these  pests ;  but,  in  spite  of 
Orders  in  Council  and  Gazette  notices,  Mr,  Bunny  still  continues 
to  flourish.  Capital  rabbit-shooting  can  be  had  for  the  asking, 
and  the  extent  of  the  bag  is  only  limited  by  the  length  of  the  day 
and  the  supply  of  cartridges.  I  think,  however,  that  the  true 
sportsman  is  apt,  after  a  time,  to  sicken  of  rabbits,  for  no  one 
thinks  of  lifting  the  bodies  of  the  slain ;  they  have  little  or  no 
value,  and  are  left  to  rot  where  they  are  killed. 

Duck-shooting,  which  begins  on  December  20  and  ends  on 
July  31,  is,  to  my  mind,  the  best  sport  obtainable  with  the  gun 
in  this  country.  It  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  exciting  as  grouse 
or  partridge  shooting  in  the  British  Isles.  The  guns  are  usually 
posted  between  the  water-holes,  or  in  the  water  where  the  lagoons 
are  narrowest,  and  horsemen — for  no  Australian  walks — are  sent 
round  to  drive  the  birds  over  them.  Bags  of  from  three  to  four 
hundred  for  six  guns  are  often  made  in  one  day ;  hut  to  do  this  the 
shooting  must  be  straight,  and  large  shot  used,  for  the  birds  are 
strong  and  fly  fast. 

Quail-shooting  lasts  from  March  1  till  July  31.  It  is  a  pretty 
sport,  clean,  and  not  fatiguing.  When  the  whereabouts  of  the 
birds  has  been  discovered,  a  great  deal  of  fun  can  be  had  in  a 
limited  area,  but  thoroughly  well-broken  dogs  are  an  absolute 
necessity  to  ensure  success.  The  best  of  the  sport  is  to  be  found  in 
March,  when  the  weather  is  often  extremely  hot ;  it  is  customary, 
therefore,  in  order  to  give  the  dogs  a  chance,  to  shoot  in  the  early 
mornings  and  late  afternoons,  and  to  rest  during  the  heat  of  the 
day. 

Excellent  bags  of  snipe  are  also  to  be  made ;  but  it  is  necessary 
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before  Btarting  upon  &  snipe-shooting  expedition  to  know  exactly 
where  the  birds  are  likely  to  be  found. 

The  kangaroo  is  very  scarce  now  in  Victoria,  A  few  wallaby 
can  be  shot  in  Gippsland  and  in  the  Western  District,  but  they 
do  not  afford  much  sport.  Opossum-shooting,  too,  is  a  very  poor 
amusement. 

Trout  have  been  introduced,  and  are  fairly  plentiful  in  some 
of  the  mountain  streams  of  the  colony,  but  they  do  not  rise  well 
to  the  fly.  The  native  freshwater  fish  are  coarse,  and  scarcely 
repay  the  trouble  of  fishing  for  them.  In  the  saltwater  lakes  of 
Gippsland,  however,  some  amusement  can  be  had  by  those  who  are 
fond  of  sea-fishing. 

I  have  attempted  in  these  few  rough  notes  to  show  that  we 
are  not  devoid  of  sport  in  Victoria,  and  that  the  sportsman  who 
from  choice  or  duty  resides  in  our  midst  need  not  feel  the  want  of 
those  recreations  which  his  early  training  may  have  made  neces- 
sary to  his  health  and  happiness. 

I  am  leaving  the  colony  with  the  keenest  regret.  Apart  from 
the  interest  and  pleasure  which  my  work  has  brought  me,  I  take 
away  many  happy  recollections  of  this  favoured  land ;  and  amongst 
those  recollections  none  will  be  pleasanter  than  the  memory  of 
the  sport  which  I  have  enjoyed,  and  of  the  kindness  and  good- 
fellowship  80  consistently  shown  towards  me  by  my  brethren 
of  the  saddle  and  gun  in  sunny  Victoria. 

[This  article  will  be  included  in  a  forthcoming  ralame  oa  Colonial  Sport  by 
the  illustrator,  Mr.  George  Aobton.] 
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SKILOBNING  IN  NORWAY 

BY  MRS.  AlEC  TWEEDIE 

NOBWEGIASS  are  already  busily  discnsaing  the  prospects  of 
winter  sport.  Skildbning  and  Aking  are  as  important  to  them 
as  football  and  cricket  to  the  Britisher,  and  more  necessary  to 
their  enjoyment  of  life  than  grouse  or  pheasants  to  the  sports- 
man. Snow-shoes  and  toboggans  are  absolnte  necessities  in 
Norway  during  the  winter,  while  at  the  same  time  they  form  two 
of  the  most  exciting  and,  one  might  add,  most  dangerous  sports 
in  the  world.  Although  many  people  know  what  ski  are,  a  great 
many  more  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  and  insist  on  calling  them 
'  sky.'  A  man  can  easily  rectify  this  mistake  by  thinking  of  she, 
and  as  he  sees  in  his  mind's  eye  some  beautiful  maiden  he  will 
be  framing  the  word  correctly,  for  '  she  '  is  the  proper  pronimcia- 
tion.  The  sailor  addresses  his  boat  as  she,  the  poet  prays  to  the 
moon  as  she,  and  the  Norwegian  calls  the  implements  of  his 
favourite  sport  she.  Strange  that  men  should  assouiate  the 
things  they  love  best  with  the  feminine  sex  ! 

Ski  lure  the  uninitiated  astray.  Oh,  the  ignominy  of  it ! 
Only  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes,  but  yet  how  wilful !  A  sudden  and 
unexpected  start,  a  splendid  flying  glide,  which  sends  a  thrill  of 
deUght  through  every  nerve,  and  then,  when  all  is  going  well,  the 
speed  suddenly  increases,  and  then — oh,  horror !  The  ski  get  un- 
manageable, the  shoes  rush  off  unexpectedly,  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  another,  the  feet  become  powerless  to  steer,  the  pole  in 
the  hands  of  a  novice  refuses  to  bite  the  snow,  and  over  one 
goes,  dejected,  sprawling,  a  hopeless  mass  of  unprofieiency,  into 
an  unknown  world  of  snow. 

Such,  and  sometimes  worse,  are  the  experiences  of  the  learner, 
but  over  that  the  veil  is  drawn,  only  to  be  lifted  on  the  pro- 
ficient and  the  experienced — in  t&ct,  upon  the  Norwegian  himself. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  really  like  to  know  some- 
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thing  of  the  shape  and  make  of  these  wondrous  snow-shoes,  on 
which  practised  men  can  jump  nearly  ninety  feet,  I  will  describe 
their  appearance.  They  are  made  of  every  possible  kind  of 
wood  ;  but  generally  ash  is  found  most  useful  -pine  is  sometimes 
used  because  it  is  light,  or  oak  because  it  is  strong,  but  then  it  is 
heavy.  Ash  remains  the  favourite,  as  it  is  very  pliable,  and 
easily  polished,  for  a  shiny  tread  is  necessary  for  speed.  Indeed, 
if  the  snow  be  at  all  sticky  the  bottom  of  the  ski  are  well  candle- 
greased  to  make  them  slide  more  easily  and  to  prevent  the  snow 
from  balling. 

Ski  are  quite  unlike  Canadian  snow-shoes,  which  are  short 
and  bat-like  in  shape,  and  are  used  for  walking.  The  Norwegian 
shoes  are  required  for  a  very  hilly  country,  and  to  glide  over  a 
great  depth  of  snow. 

An  ordinary  sized  man's  ski  are  eight  or  nine  feet  long. 
They  are  only  about  four  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  at 
the  thickest  part — that  is  to  say,  immediately  under  the  foot ;  but 
towards  either  end  they  taper  to  half  this  thickness.  As  a  rule 
they  are  both  the  same  length,  and  pointed  upwards  at  the  toes ; 
but  in  some  of  the  Norwegian  valleys,  and  in  Finland,  one  ski  is 
much  longer  than  the  other,  that  one  being  usually  quite  flat. 

In  the  middle  of  this  plank-like  piece  of  wood,  which  is  split 
with  the  grain  to  stand  the  great  strain  often  imposed  upon  it, 
and  never  sawn  at  all,  the  toes  are  fastened  by  a  leather  strap. 
Another  strap  goes  ronnd  the  heel  in  a  sort  of  loop  fashion, 
securing  the  foot,  but  at  the  same  time  giving  the  heel  full  play. 
A  special  ski  boot  is  worn  over  enormously  thick  horsehair 
stockings.  This  boot  has  no  hard  sole  at  all,  and,  instead  of 
being  sewn  at  the  sides,  the  large  piece  of  thick  leather  which 
goes  under  the  foot  is  brought  well  over  the  top  and  secured  to 
what  might  ordinarily  be  called  a  leather  tongue.  At  the  back 
of  the  boot  is  a  small  strap,  which  is  used  to  fasten  the  ski 
securely  to  tlie  boot.  Once  fixed  on  the  ski,  the  foot  is  so  secure 
no  fall  can  loosen  it,  and  the  only  way  to  extricate  the  foot  is 
to  undo  the  tliree  straps.  Outside  these  huge  ungainly  hair 
stockings  and  strangely  uncomfortable  boots  very  thick  gaiters 
are  worn.  It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  feet  and  legs  warm  in 
such  a  cold  land  as  Norway,  where  the  mercury  freezes  ofttimes 
in  the  thermometers  and  frostbite  is  common.  Snow  six  or  eight 
feet  deep  covers  the  land  sometimes  for  months.  Such  a  cold 
sounds  appalling,  but  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  The  air  is  absolutely 
dry,  and  there  is  seldom  any  wind,  while  the  sun  shines  forth  in 
all  his  glory,  and  therefore  it  does  not  appear  nearly  so  chilly  as 
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Englaod  on  an  ordinarily  damp  winter  day.  The  winter  is  the  time 
to  see  Norwa>-  at  its  best — then  it  is  a  poet's  dream,  a  veritable 
fairyland. 

Everyone  goes  on  eki  in  Norway.  They  are  even  more 
universal  in  the  winter  months  than  the  bicycle  promises  to 
become  in  this  country.  Why  ?  Simply  because  about  Christmas 
the  snow  begins  to  fall,  and  until  March  it  falls  continually  until 
the  land  from  end  to  end  is  cloaked  in  a  mantle  of  snow.  How 
could  the  peasants  move  without  their  ski  ?  How  could  the 
postman  deliver  his  letters?  How  could  the  children  go  to 
school  ?  How  could  the  foresters  get  the  timber  to  the  nearest 
waterway  ready  to  be  conveyed  free  of  charge  to  the  coast  with 
the  thaws  of  spring,  were  it  not  for  their  ski  ?  Impossible.  From 
end  to  end  of  Norway  the  folk  would  be  snowed  up  and  starved  ; 
their  homes  as  completely  cut  off  from  their  neighbours'  as  though 
they  were  on  a  desert  island ;  while  with  ski  they  are  so  in- 
dependent, they  can  cross  the  highest  mountains,  or  pass  over 
the  deepest  snowdrifts,  snap  their  fingers  at  Jack  Frost,  and 
accomplish  twice  the  distance  on  these  unwieldy- looking  planks 
they  can  do  on  their  legs  in  the  summer  months. 

Sid  are  simply  marvellous.  They  are  the  golden  key  to. 
travel  in  snowy  landFi.  Many  may  remember  that  Dr.  Fridtjof 
Nansen  crossed  icy  Greenland  on  ski  when  he  accomplished  that 
wonderful  walk  of  his  so  ably  described  in  '  The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland ; '  but  everyone  does  not  realise  that  the  fate  of  the 
'  Fram '  and  the  Norwegian  North  Pole  expedition  may  depend 
on  these  very  ski.  Nansen  is  one  of  the  best  skilobners  in 
Norway,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  and  it  is  in  a  large  measure 
owing  to  his  kindly  aid  I  know  anything  about  this  enthralling 
sport,  for  he  persuaded  me  to  try  and  chose  my  ski.  This 
does  not  mean  that  I  am  an  expert ;  verj-,  ver}'  far  from  it. 
Skilobning,  like  golf,  must  be  learnt  in  one's  babyhood ;  but  an 
ordinary  English  man  or  woman,  with  a  little  strength  and  pluck, 
may  learn  to  get  over  the  ground,  as  my  brother,  sister,  and  I 
did  when  we  went  up  Norafjeld  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  slept 
two  or  three  nights  in  a  saeter  some  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  with  a  temperature  between  thirty  and  forty  degrees  below 
freezing  point,  and  ten  feet  of  snow  all  round  us. 

It  was  a  stiff  climb,  even  for  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  friends 
who  kindly  went  with  us ;  but  it  was  worth  all  the  fatigue,  all 
the  hard  work,  to  stand  at  that  tiny  hut  door  and  look  for  miles 
across  the  snowclad  peaks  of  the  Hallingdal  and  Thelemarken 
valleys,   away  towards  Bergen,   to  see  the  marvellous  winter 
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panorama  under  the  brightest  blue  Italian  sky  and  the  warm, 
glistening  Bunlight  on  the  snow,  or  to  peep  out  when  night  had 
fallen  and  the  aurora  boreahs  was  Ughting  up  those  wondrous 
heavens,  as  if  by  flashlight,  and  disclosing  scene  after  scene 
more  enchanting  than  the  last,  and  more  hke  fairyland.  Only 
ski  can  accomplish  such  a  journey.  No  one  can  walk  through 
several  feet  of  snow  when  they  sink  its  whole  depth  at  every 
step,  and  where  drift  snow  would  at  once  bury  them  in  a  grave 
from  which  only  the  sun  of  spring  coold  exhume  their  bodies. 
Even  sledges  can  only  traverse  snow-pionghed  roads  ;  hut  on  ski 
the  whole  of  Norway's  beauteous  land  is  an  open  book  for  those 
who  care  for  new  experiences  and  healthy  exercise. 

Dr.  Nansen'B  delightful  home  is  at  Lysaker,  near  Christiania, 
on  the  banks  of  the  fjord  of  that  name.  When  I  last  saw  it,  in 
March,  1893,  the  fjord  was  frozen  the  whole  seventy-two  miles, 
to  its  mouth.  There  his  charming,  pretty,  and  fascinating  little 
wife  awaits  her  hero's  return  with  his  little  two-and-a-half-year- 
old  daughter  Liv.  During  that  March  the  house  and  outhouses 
were  turned  into  veritable  storehouses  for  the  expedition  then 
almost  ready  to  start,  and  some  of  the  most  important  articles 
were  the  stacks  of  ski.  Nansen  himself  is  nearly  six  foot  four 
high,  and  his  own  ski  are  about  ten  feet  long ;  but  an  average 
man  takes  about  nine  feet,  as  said  before,  and  a  woman  seven 
to  eight  feet.  Imagine  the  weight  and  unwieldinesa  of  these 
implements  in  the  hands  of  a  novice ;  but  you  can't,  unless 
perhaps  yon  have  noticed  how  easily  and  gracefully  a  good  rider 
masters  a  bicycle,  and  then  discovered  how  easily  and  gracefully 
a  bicycle  manages  you  when  you  first  begin  to  ride  that  wilful, 
wayward,  iron  steed.  All  these  dozens  of  pairs  of  ski  had  been 
most  carefully  selected  by  Dr.  Nansen,  for  he  looked  upon  them 
as  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  his  expedition.  Apropos 
of  them  in  connection  with  his  Polar  drift  he  said  :  '  I  feel  certain 
we  shall  succeed.  How  could  I  leave  my  wife  and  child  did  I 
not  feel  ao  ?  But,  if  we  have  to  abandon  the  "  Fram,"  or  she 
abandons  as,  we  can  easily  walk  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  on  ski, 
and  drag  our  provisions  along  with  us,  the  same  as  we  did  in 
Greenland ;  any  way,  we  are  going  to  try.' 

As  we  bade  Dr.  Nantien  good-bye  on  leaving  Christiania  he 
said ;  '  Not  good-bye,  please,  only  au  revoir  for  a  couple  of  years 
or  so.  I  shall  be  in  London  as  soon  as  I  come  back.'  By  the 
summer  of  1896  he  may  likely  be  heard  of,  and  then  we  shall  learn 
if  the  ski  proved  as  useful  in  the  Polar  regions  as  this  adventurous 
man  anticipated. 
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England  claims  her  Derby  as.  the  greatest  event  in  the  sport- 
ing world,  Norway  claims  her  '  Skirend '  as  the  most  important 
competition  in  Scandinavia.  Indeed,  this  is  the  Norwegian 
Derby.  It  generally  takes  place  in  Christiania  on  the  first 
Sunday  and  Monday  in  Februarj'.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  see  it  twice,  and  it  alone  is  worth  the  journey  from  England, 
without  the  exhilarating  delights  of  sledging,  snow-shoeing,  or 
tobogganing  on  one's  own  account  in  Norway's  snowy  mountains. 

It  is  only  those  who  have  practised  skilobning  or  seen  the 
Norwegian  Derby  who  can  realise  the  amount  of  dexterity  and 
power  of  resource  that  is  imperative  to  run  on  ski.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  decisive  and  resolute,  for  a  second's  hesitation 
may  mean  death. 

In  the  great  competition  only  men  take  part,  and  they  are 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-flre,  when  the  body  is 
most  supple  and  the  muscles  are  strong  and  elastic ;  when  there  is 
great  vigour  coupled  with  fearlessness  of  danger ;  when  a  youth, 
in  fact,  is  in  his  prime — that  is  the  time  when  he  can  compete 
in  the  great  skirend.  And  even  then  danger  meets  him  on  every 
side,  and  he  must  be  quick  and  alert  to  avoid  it. 

Each  village  has  a  ski  club,  which  encourages  the  sport  in 
every  possible  way,  holding  competitions  and  giving  prizes  to  the 
old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  while  once  a  year  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  the  more  important  clubs  is  sent  to  Christiania  to 
compete  in  the  great  skirend. 

No  sport  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  country  has  thrilled  me 
more  with  excitement  than  watching  those  young  Norwegians 
ghde  down  an  almost  perpendicular  hill,  at  terrific  pace,  and  take 
a  plunge  into  mid-air  of  nearly  ninety  feet ! 

It  is  alarming,  it  is  exciting,  it  is  terrifying — but  it  is  won- 
derful. This  competition  takes  place  on  a  very  steep  hillside 
a  couple  of  miles  from  Christiania.  It  being  a  great  national 
event,  Sunday  is  the  chosen  day ;  for  the  Norwegians,  who  are 
Lutherans,  shut  their  shops,  and,  having  been  to  church  in  the 
morning,  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  amusing  themselves. 

It  is  a  wonderful  sight  in  England  to  see  the  folk  going  to 
Epsom  Downs  on  Derby  Day— perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  sights  in  the  whole  country,  as  quietly  witnessed 
from  the  top  of  a  friend's  drag.  But  in  its  own  way,  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  the  road  to  the  races  in  Christiania  is  as  full  of 
interest  and  as  remarkable  to  a  stranger.  The  town  contains  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  ;  and  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  who  is  able  to  get  up  to  Frognerseetern  on  that  Stmday 
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wend  their  way  thither  over  the  hard  frozen  road  on  foot,  through 
the  snow -clad  pine  forest  on  ski,  or  in  sledges  of  every  conceivable 
shape  and  size.  There  is  the  elegant  royal  fur-covered  sleigh  of 
the  King,  dravvTi  by  a  couple  of  high-stepping  jet-biack  horses, 
over  which  a  white  netting  is  spread  to  keep  the  snow  from  being 


kicked  up  into  the  royal  faces ;  while  a  tall  coachman  stands 
behind,  clad  in  a  magnificent  fur  coat,  and  wearing  a  high  fur 
cap  like  one  of  our  grenadier  guardsmen. 

The  bells  on  the  horses  fill  the  air  with  their  pretty  tinkling 
sounds,  so  pretty,  indeed,  that  one  might  imagine  they  were  only 
used  for  music,  instead  of  which  they  are  really  for  safety,  for 
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tbe  paBsage  of  the  sleigh  over  the  noiseless  snow  would  otherwise 
be  unperceived  until  a  collision  was  inevitable.  Most  of  the 
sledges  are  very  low,  with  the  horses'  tails  level  with  the  rider's 
face ;  and  the  animals  wear  very  little  htimess,  and  have  no 
traces,  the  shafts  holding  them  to  the  sledge.  The  girths  are 
covered  with  bells;  jingle-jingle-j ingle,  tinkle-tinkle-tinkle,  merrily 
ring  tbe  sleigh  bells,  and  sometimes  they  are  so  prettily  toned 
they  are  deUghtful.  The  reins,  which  are  of  blue  woven  thread, 
are  passed  between  the  driver  and  the  driven.  This  is  only  an 
ordinary  sleigh ;  but  on  the  road  to  Hohnenkollen  there  were 
literally  thousands  of  sledges,  from  the  qnaint  little  cariole,  so 
small  and  spider-like  it  looked  as  if  it  might  tumble  to  pieces, 
to  the  peasant's  family  coach,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
wooden  box  put  on  sleigh-runners,  and  contained,  in  some  in- 
stances, a  dozen  persons  I 

It  was  a  strange  sight !  Many  of  the  ski  dresses  were  quaint 
and  pretty.  Both  men  and  women  generally  wear  thick  grey 
cloth,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  they  have  very  short  sldrts, 
often  only  to  the  knee,  with  knickerbockers  tindemeath  ;  and  for 
warmth  they  wear  the  Eskimo  finsko,  or  reindeer  far  boot.  The 
fur  is  outside,  and  they  are  made  big  enough  to  wear  enormously 
thick  stockings  and  a  wrapping  of  hay  round  the  foot  inside. 
Sometimes  they  are  quite  long,  reaching  the  knee  ;  they  are  deli- 
ciously  warm,  but  equally  hideous.  The  wonderful  fur  coats  of 
the  drivers,  sometimes  made  of  shaggy  bear  skins,  gave  an  arctic 
appearance  to  an  arctic  landscape,  over  which  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  with  brightest  oriel  blue  of  Italian  depth,  reminded  one 
of  sunny  Southern  climes,  instead  of  Northern  regions  and  ther- 
mometers below  zero. 

The  competition  lasts  two  days.  The  first  day  it  is  for  dis- 
tance— about  twelve  English  miles— and  on  the  second  day  it  is 
for  jumping.  There  are  usually  about  a  hundred  competitors  for 
each ;  but  the  second  day  is  much  the  more  exciting  to  an  onlooker. 

For  the  distance  race,  the  road  is  marked  here  and  there  by 
bits  of  red  fiannel  tied  to  a  snowy-pine  tree,  and  the  course  is  so 
cleverly  planned  that  the  twelve  miles  necessitate  an  ascent  of 
nearly  a  thousand  feet,  a  descent  of  about  the  same  distance,  a 
spin  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest,  and  a  spell  along 
the  high  road.  Bavines,  hillocks,  a  fallen  tree,  frozen  waterfalls, 
any  and  every  kind  of  obstacle,  in  fact,  is  to  be  found  on  that 
course,  ready  to  tax  the  proficiency  of  tbe  performer. 

Down  the  hill  the  skilober  flies  at  terrific  pace,  for  it  is  some- 
thing Uke  skating  down  a  hill,  only  on  enormously  long  and  heavy 
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skates.  Indeed,  the  pace  during  a  descent  is  absolutely  alarming. 
Along  the  fiat  the  skilober  shuffles,  each  step  accomplishing  a 
distance  of  several  feet. 

Uphill  is  where  strength  and  skill  are  most  required,  as  natu- 
rally the  general  tendency  of  the  ski  is  to  slip  backwards,  and 
the  feet  of  a  novice  generally  go  six  yards  backwards  to  one  for- 
wards !  Women  usually  get  uphill  in  crab-like  fashion ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  stand  sideways,  and,  planting  their  ski  on  the  ridge  of 
the  hill,  they  step  up  yard  by  yard.     But  men,  especially  clever 


ones,  face  tlie  hill  direct,  and  turning  their  toes  right  out,  with 
their  legs  far  apart  to  prevent  the  ski  overlapping  at  the  heel — 
a  position  which  makes  them  look  much  like  a  frog  with  his  little 
bent  legs — they  stamp  the  snow  so  as  to  get  a  bite,  and  toil  to 
the  top,  leaving  a  mark  like  a  neat  plait  in  the  snow  behind 
them. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  proficiency  of  the  long-distance 
competitors,  the  twelve  English  miles  have  been  done  by  the 
winner  in  1  h.  43  min,  36  sec. ;  the  next  man  being  only  ten 
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seconds  behind  him,  and  the  third  as  many  more.  Oat  of  the 
hundred  competitors  only  three  gave  in,  and  there  were  no  acci- 
dents at  all,  although  the  men  are  quite  as  exhausted  when  they 
reach  the  winning  posts  as  our  Oxford  and  Cambridge  crews 
when  they  pull  up  at  Mortlake. 

All  this  race  is  very  interesting  and  very  wonderful ;  but  it  is 
not  so  exciting  for  the  onlooker,  because  a  twelve  miles'  course 
through  a  mountainous  forest  means  that  very  little  of  the  per- 
formers is  seen,  and  that  only  for  a  second  as  they  dart  across 
a  path  or  turn  an  angle  of  the  road. 

The  jumping  is  the  thing.  The  jumping  is  awe-inspiring  t 
There  is  literally  nothing  a  Norwegian  cannot  do  on  ski.  And 
even  to  an  English  novice  it  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  sports 
imaginable.  What  could  be  more  fascinating  than  the  tearing 
descent  of  a  mountain  on  ski — the  roads  sparkhng  in  the  sun's 
rays  or  dimly  hghted  by  a  burning  torch  ? 

The  chosen  spot  for  the  jumping  competition  was  a  very  steep 
hill  rising  from  a  little  lake  near  Frognerssetern.  The  lake  was 
frozen  so  solid  it  made  an  excellent  stand  for  the  spectators; 
and  on  it,  horseshoe  fashion,  were  arranged  wooden  platforms  to 
accommodate  the  representatives  of  the  University  and  their 
friends,  the  members  of  various  large  clubs,  and  representatives 
of  the  big  institutions  of  the  town,  or  for  the  accommodation  of 
private  individuals  who  cared  to  pay  for  a  seat.  Behind  these 
platforms  were  the  sledges,  and  between  the  sledges  and  the  plat- 
form were  hillocks  of  snow  arranged  on  purpose  to  accommodate 
the  ski.  Here  they  were  stacked  in  hundreds,  and  formed  a  regular 
wooden  paling  round  the  entire  enclosure ;  how  any  man  ever 
found  his  own  amongst  that  multitude  will  ever  remain  a  mystery 
to  an  English  mind.  But  in  spite  of  that  vast  concourse  the 
ice-bound  lake  never  even  groaned  or  cracked.  Half-way  up  the 
hill  track,  which  of  course  was  treeless,  and  which,  like  the  rest 
of  Norway,  was  covered  with  some  eight  or  ten  feet  ol  snow,  was 
a  raised  platform  about  twelve  feet  high  perhaps,  round  the  sides 
of  which  were  draped  the  Norwegian  flag,  although  its  top  was 
thickly  embedded  in  snow  like  the  rest  of  the  course.  The  com- 
petitors were  divided  into  two  lots,  above  and  below  the  age  of 
twenty.  They  wore  the  usual  thick  grey  ski  dress^double- 
breasted,  with  tight  knickerbockers  and  a  woollen  cap,  the  brim 
of  which  was  turned  down  over  the  ears  to  protect  the  wearer 
from  frostbite ;  the  thick  woollen  gloves  were  without  any  fingers 
for  warmth,  merely  a  thumb,  and  made  so  long  and  stocking-like 
that  they  pulled  right  up  over  the  sleeve. 
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The  entire  descent,  about  400  feet,  was  very  steep.  No.  1, 
who  wore  a  large  placard  upon  his  breast  denoting  his  number 
on  the  programme,  appeared  at  a  given  sign  on  the  little  plateau 
at  the  hill-top.  The  word  to  start  was  given.  He  slipped  over 
the  plateau,  and  at  tremendous  speed,  in  consequence  of  the 
steep  descent,  rushed  down  the  mountain  track.  On,  on,  on  he 
came,  his  arms  stretched  out  in  the  air  for  balance ;  on  to  the 


Her  first  Jiiup 

little  platform  he  wildly  rushed,  and  then,  stooping  his  body,  with 
one  huge  spring,  his  legs  doubled  up,  and  wildly  whirling  his 
arms  in  the  air  like  a  windmill,  he  jumped  to— what  looked  to 
us,  sitting  below — the  arms  of  death.  For  a  moment  he  was  in 
mid-air,  those  great  plank-like  ski  fastened  to  his  feet.  It  did 
not  seem  possible  that  he  could  live  through  such  a  moment; 
the  excitement  was  tremendous.  Would  he  fall  and  kill  him- 
self?   Would  he  be  hurt  by  his  ski?    Would  he  tumble  on  hie 
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head,  and  lose  consciouBness  ?  But  no,  he  absolutely  landed  on 
his  feet,  and.  calmly  slid  away  down  the  hillside,  as  quietly  and 
happily  as  if  he  were  merely  going  for  a  walk. 

Boars  of  applause  greeted  hia  landing,  for  Norwegians  say 
the  jump  is  nothing— the  skill  is  required  in  landing  on  one's  feet. 
Hardly  was  he  out  of  the  way  before  the  second  competitor 
wildly  rushed  from  the  hill-top ;  but  either  he  was  not  so  ex- 
perienced or  he  caught  his  ski  on  leaving  the  platform,  for  he 
turned  a  complete  series  of  summersaults,  and  finally  landed  in  the 
snow,  which  was  so  deep  he  almost  disappeared ;  and  when  he 
emerged  he  was  metamorphosed  into  a  white  Christmas  man ! 

Out  of  those  hundred  competitors  at  least  half  succeeded  in 
landing  on  their  feet.  Is  it  not  marvellous  to  contemplate? 
Perhaps  twenty  more,  after  struggling,  regained  their  footing. 
The  others  tumbled  helplessly,  and  some  became  so  involved  in 
their  own  shoes  they  had  to  be  helped  out  of  their  icy  graves. 
The  average  jump  amongst  one  hundred  competitors  was  over 
sixty  feet,  and  the  longest  was  eighty-eight  feet ! 

This  seems  absolutely  impossible ;  but  many  things  seem 
impossible  until  we  see  them  done ;  and  certainly  all  who  are 
fond  of  athletics  and  skill  should  go  and  witness  this  extra- 
ordinary competition,  this  marvellous  performance,  for  them- 
selves. And  if  they  want  a  little  healthy  exercise  and  a  delightful 
winter  trip,  they  cannot  do  better  than  go  to  Norway  in  January 
or  February,  when  the  snow  is  lying  at  its  thickest  and  best. 

Skilobning  can  never  become  popular  or  even  possible  in  this 
country.  First,  because  England  is  not  sufficiently  hilly,  and, 
secondly,  because  the  snow  is  never  deep  enough  to  render  this 
fascinating  sport  even  tolerably  safe.  But  Norwegians  have 
several  times  been  sent  to  Austria,  the  Bussian  mountain  dis- 
tricts, and  the  more  hilly  parts  of  Canada,  to  teach  the  natives  to 
go  on  ski,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  convey  letters,  &c.,  during 
the  months  of  deepest  snow. 

On  ski  anything  and  everything  seem  possible  ! 
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BT  HEDLEY  PEEK 

To  speak  of  either  Surrey,  Sussex,  or  Kent,  as  a  favoured  hunting 
district  would  be  to  court  the  rod  of  ridicule.  In  each  county  a 
narrow  line  of  possibihty  is  only  reached  through  devotion  to 
sport,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  surmounting  numerous 
obstacles  which  gives  an  additional  charm  to  those  brilliant,  if 
sometimes  eccentric,  runs  which  are  often  experienced.  Yet,  as 
every  rule  is  liable  to  exception,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  on  the 
borderland  of  these  three  counties  may  be  found  a  small,  fairly 
level  plateau  covering  about  two  Tiundred  square  miles,  which, 
considering  its  size,  is  perhaps  as  suitable  for  this  sport  as  any  in 
the  South  of  England. 

*  Five  Miles  From  Anywhere '  rises  out  of  the  picked  bit  of 
this  favoured  part,  and  though,  for  certain  reasons  which  will  be 
obvious  to  sportsmen,  I  shall  avoid  giving  its  modem  name,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  nearly  al!  the  hunting-men  who  are  or  have 
been  fettered  to  London  will  find  little  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  place,  especially  as  the  strange  isolated  position  which  it 
maintained  many  years,  after  all  its  surroundings  were  more  or 
less  spoiled  by  civihsation,  has  for  long  given  it  a  special  attraction 
to  sportsmen. 

But  even  here  changes  come  rapidly,  and  therefore,  before  it 
is  too  late,  I  propose  to  write  down  a  few  details  connected  with 
its  past  history  which  may  give  it  an  additional  interest  to  those 
who  ride  along  our  reed-covered  lanes  this  winter. 
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The  illustrations,  which  have  all  been  drawn  on  the  spot,  will 
doubtless  awaken  in  the  mind  of  many  of  my  readers  moments  of 
past  delight,  for  each  one  is  associated  with  some  exciting  in- 
cident connected  with  the  chase.  How  many  times  have  we 
raced  together  past  High- 
stiles?  Is  it  not  at  this 
point  that   I   have   seen      '   |  •:    \ 

yo 
ini 
yo 
tb 
let 
wl 


ice  nurtured  by  local  knowledge,  have  been  guiding  my  horse 
left-handed  ?  Perchance  some  day  you  may  discover  that  little 
place,  which  is  growing  more  negotiable  every  month. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Sixty 
years  ago  this  wild  common  was  probably  one  of  the  least  fre- 
quented spots  in  England. 

The  name  '  Five  Miles  From  Anywhere '  was  not  given  to  it 
without  reason.  The  traveller  could  not  reach  it  by  road,  for 
the  place  was  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  world  on  every 
side  by  at  least  four  miles  of  '  green  lanes.'  In  winter  most  of 
tbem  were  little  more  than  reed-covered  bogs,  in  which  the 
fanner's  waggon,  on  the  r-  -"s  when  it  was  driven  to  the 
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nearest  market  town,  used  frequently  to  settle  down  and  rest. 
Then  would  that  neighbourly  spirit,  bom  of  necessity,  be  roused. 
The  busy  ploughs  in  the  adjoining  fields  having  been  left  stand- 
ing in  unfinished  furrows,  many  horses  might  soon  have  been 
seen  gathered  together  for  the  contest.  Great  boughs  of  trees 
had  to  be  broken  off  and  placed  before  the  fast  vanishing  wheels, 
as  eight  or  ten  patient  animals,  aroused  by  the  cracking  of  whips, 
would  plunge  forward  with  a  mighty  floundering  and  splashing. 
If  the  harness  did  not  give  way,  it  is  probable  the  load  would 
move  forward,  even  though  the  wheels  and  axles  were  left  behind 
in  the  .mud.  This  latter  misfortune,  however,  only  happened  when 
the  vehicle  was  far  advanced  in  years,  for  the  waggon-builder  of 
the  district  knew  his  business,  and  good  oak  was  plentiful. 

But  during  the  winter  months  the  farmer  rarely  went  abroad. 
The  place  was  self-supporting,  having  a  fine  old  windmill  which 
has  been  in  the  occupation  of  the  present  miller's  family  for  over 
three  hundred  years.     This  windmill,  which  is  still  in  perfect 


The  Old  Mill  and  its  Modern  Rival 

preservation,  is  situated,  together  with  its  more  imposing  and 
comparatively  modem  rival,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  common, 
and  about  four  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  interesting  to  trace,  if  possible,  the  history  of  this  ancient  mill. 
It  is  built  rotmd  one  of  the  most  magnificent  oak-trees  that  I 
have  ever  seen.     The  stem  reaches  to  the  roof  in  an  unbroken 
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and  perfectly  straight  line,  and,  to  all  appearances,  the  timber  is 
as  sound  as  eyer. 

The  tree  itself  must  be  at  least  eight  hundred,  probably  over 
a  thousand,  years  old.  What  was  happening  in  England  when 
that  acorn  ripened  and  feil,  who  shall  say  ?  Did  the  wild  boar 
spare  it  when  lie  took  flight  at  the  sound  of  the  huntsmen  ;  and 
the  hpunds,  seeking  for  the  scent,  trample  it  into  the  soft  ground  ? 
As  we  may  not  know,  we  are  at  liberty  to  give  rein  to  our  imagi- 
nation, and,  if  we  please,  picture  William  the  Conqueror  resting 
against  the  slender  trunk  of  this  ancient  tree.  History  itself  is 
often  composed  of  like  myths.  If  the  fictions  of  the  past  are  the 
foundation  stones  of  history,  is  it  not  admissible  to  decorate  the 
structure  with  a  few  of  our  modern  fancies  ? 

My  present  object  is  not,  however,  to  embellish  history,  but, 
if  possible,  to  give  an  idea  of  this  out-of-the-way  spot,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  our  own  century.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  get  a 
peep  into  the  past,  and  the  advantages  offered  in  this  case  are 


very  unusual.  Though  all  is  now  changed,  though  we  have  a 
village  with  a  proper  new  name  of  its  own,  a  church,  school, 
telegraph  office,  &c.,  all  these  so-called  advantages  are  of  recent 
date.  Only  twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  I  first  remember  the 
place,  there  was  not  what  the  people  now  call  one  of  the  gentry's 
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houses  within  four  miles,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  new 
roads,  no  change  of  importance  had  taken  place  in  the  district  for 
at  least  a  century.  The  inhabitants  were  in  some  ways  essen- 
tially hehind  their  times ;  they  lived  almost  entirely  on  the 
produce  of  their  own  land,  and  troubled  little  about  the  outside 


The  Moated  Masoh  Holse 

world,  which  troubled  even  less  about  them.  The  prices  of  wheat 
and  timber  were  the  chief  topics  of  interest ;  for  the  farmers  sold 
practically  nothing  else,  and  in  exchange  bought  whatever  they 
could  not  grow  or  manufacture,  such  as  ploughshares,  tyres  for 
their  wheels,  and  the  material  for  smock  frocks.  All  woodwork 
was  done  on  the  spot,  and  smocking  is  still  taught  in  the  cottages, 
though  now  only  used  for  children's  dresses. 

The  land,  prohahly  on  account  of  its  being  of  no  residential 
value,  was  in  the  hands  of  small  freeholders  or  copyholders,  the 
latter  paying  a  nominal  sum  to  one  or  other  of  the  lords  of  the 
manor.  The  owners  of  the  manorial  rights  were  the  chief  men 
of  the  place  ;  working  farmers  of  the  old  type,  who  made  money 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  were  contented  with  fewer  luxuries 
than  would  satisfy  many  a  modern  artisan.  Their  drink  was 
cider,  or,  on  rare  occasions,  mead,  which  they  manufactured  from 
their  own  honey.      The  latter  drink  resembles  in  flavoiir  very 
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sweet  sherry,  and,  though  pleasant  to  the  lover  of  sweet  things, 
could  hardly  be  recommended  as  a  drink  for  those  who  live  seden- 
tary lives. 

Near  every  cottage  may  be  found  an  orchard,  and  a  cider  press 
used  to  be  taken  round  upon  a  waggon  from  house  to  house,  as  in 
Devonshire.  This  custom  has  in  recent  years  been  discontinued, 
though  a  good  deal  of  cider  is  made  and  drunk,  in  preference  to 
ale,  by  many  of  the  old  folk  at  harvest-time. 

Each  manor-house  was  surrounded  originally  by  a  moat, 
crossed  by  a  single  bridge,  such  defence  being  no  doubt  necessary 
as  the  wealthier  farmers  were  bound  to  protect  themselves  from 


the  bands  of  thieves  which  infested  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
it  was  quite  useless  to  expect  help  from  outside.  In  the  case  of 
the  larger  manor  the  moat  has  been  partly  filled  up,  but  in  the 
other  it  is  still  not  only  quite  perfect,  but  also  full  of  water.  The 
bridge  which  crosses  it  is,  however,  of  more  modem  construction, 
having  doubtless  taken  the  place  of  the  old  drawbridge. 

One  of  the  lords  was  the  first  Master  of  the  Burstow  Hunt 
in  the  days  when  the  late  Tom  Hooker,  perhaps  the  best  known 
sportsman  in  the  South  of  England,  hunted  this  pack.  His  two 
whips,  Elliott  and  Martingale,  are  still  living,  and  Tom  Hooker's 
familiar  figure  will  he  well  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  those 
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who  have  ridden  to  hounds  in  this  diatrict.  Only  two  years  ago, 
when  over  ninety,  he  was  often  seen  in  his  pony  trap  waiting  at 
any  likely  spot  where  he  conid  watch  the  sport  without  interfering 
with  it. 

It  is  surprising  how  entirety  our  local  history  has  been  lost. 
Few  ancient  records  are  to  be  found,  and  from  the  old  maps  we 
gain  nothing  except  the  names  of  the  two  manor-houses,  and  of 
one  farm  on  which,  many  centuries  back,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  small  monastic  rest-house. 

When  I  came  to  live  here  I  noticed  that  there  were  five  distinct 
ponds  on  this  farm,  though  three  of  them  were  nearly  filled  up, 
and  I  gave  instractiona  to  have  them  dug  out  to  their  original 
depth.  The  task  was  one  that  I  had  little  calculated  npon : 
instead  of  their  being,  as  we  expected,  about  five  feet  deep,  they 
varied  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  and  on  reaching  the  bottom  we 
came  upon  what  appeared  at  first  to  be  natural  rock,  but  proved 
on  closer  inspection  stone  paving.  By  the  depth  of  leaf-mould 
accumulated,  the  yearly  layers  of  which  were  distinctly  shown  on 
the  npper  portion,  it  is  certain  that  the  ponds  had  not  been  cleared 
out  for  at  least  five  hundred  years.  The  antlers  of  a  stag,  pieces 
of  iron  belonging  to  an  old  saddle,  and  a  horseshoe  of  very  ancient 
date  were  found  preserved  in  this  deposit. 

These  ponds  had  no  doubt  been  originally  dug  by  the  monks 
to  supply  them  with  fish ;  and  the  paving  was  no  unusual  addition ; 
for  it  prevented  the  fish  having  a  nasty  flavour,  and  the  good  old 
monks,  even  on  their  days  of  fasting,  did  not  relish  the  taste  of 
mud. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  surprise  of  one  of  these  holy  men, 
when,  going  one  day  to  fish,  he  found  a  dripping  huntsman  on  the 
bank  bewailing  the  lose  of  his  horse  and  saddle,  to  aay  nothing  of 
the  plump  hfu^.whoae  petrified  antlers  are  now  hanging  up  in 
my  room.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  fancy  that  the  poor  horseman 
escaped  with  his  life,  and  certainly  no  remains  were  found  pointing 
directly  to  a  human  tragedy.  The  steep,  almost  perpendicular,  sides 
of  these  old  pools  may  have  accounted  for  the  hart  and  the  horse 
having  been  unable  also  to  make  good  their  escape.  It  is  difficult 
to  do  more  than  suggest  possibilities,  for  the  history  of  the  monks 
and  huntsman  is  as  securely  buried  as  were  once  the  relics  of  the 
horse  and  stag. 

The  horn  of  the  huntsman  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
seldom,  if  ever,roused  the  slumbering  inhabitants,  and  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  monks  bad  been  appropriated  by  a  Baptist,  who  used  the 
deeper  of  the  five  ponds  as  a  dipping  place  for  his  few  converts. 
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He  was  the  only  minister  of  religion  in  these  parts,  &nd  each 
Sunday  gathered  together  his  converts  in  an  ancient  bam,  which, 
to  save  from  a  slow  course  of  suicide,  I  was  recently,  with  much 
regret,  compelled  to  pull  down. 

How  strange  a  picture  can  we  see  of  the  old  man  and  his  little 
band  of  followers  t  The  great  bam  doors  are  thrown  open  to  admit 
the  light,  and  there,  standing  in  his  black  smock,  is  the  Baptist 
with  a  somewhat  grimy  grey  beard.  Behind  him,  hanging  on  the 
oak  beams,  is  a  collection  of  flails  and  reaping-hooks,  whilst  on 
either  side  he  is  walled  in  by  glistening  yellow  sheaves  that  await 
the  thresher.  The  wooden  floor  is  covered  with  broken  grain, 
and  a  few  hens  that  have  entered  with  the  congregation  are  busy 
making  the  best  of  their  opportunity.  Ten  or  fifteen  adults  are 
sitting  round,  some  on  milking-stools,  some  on  pails  turned  upside 
down ;  a  few  children  are  huddled  in  a  distant  comer  upon  the 
straw,  their  bare  feet  and  legs  stretched  out,  and  their  attention 
apparently  diverted  from  the  minister's  discourse  by  a  large  rat 
that  is  watching  the  scene  from  one  of  the  overhanging  beams. 

The  preacher's  words  are  as  eloquent  as  his  small  and  limited 
vocabulary  will  allow.  It  must  be  difficult,  when  speaking  to  an 
audience  only  acquainted  with  some  five  hundred  words,  and  whose 
idea  of  the  world  extends  but  over  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  repetition.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  speaker 
troubled  himself  about  trifles  of  this  kind ;  and  the  uneducated, 
like  children,  prefer  to  hear  the  same  story  over  and  over  again. 
Some  of  the  Baptist's  remarks  have  been  handed  down,  showing 
that  his  vivid,  if  somewhat  rude,  language  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  understand  the  feehngs  of 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  from  childhood  with  so  limited 
a  range  of  experiences.  If  we  look  into  their  homes,  we  shall 
understand  them  better ;  but  even  then  it  is  probable  that  our 
imagination  will  fail  us  whfln  we  try  to  realise  a  Ufe  so  confined — 
so  bound  down  to  a  changeless  routine  of  simple  manual  toil;  a 
life  without  reading,  without  excitement,  and  practically  without 
conversation :  for  speech  was  seldom  used,  except  as  a  means 
of  expressing  bodily  want. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  inclination  or  the  capacity 
for  speech  seems  to  die  out  in  isolated  communities  of  this  kind. 
Men  and  women  might  be  together  for  hours ;  but  unless  one  of 
their  number  absolutely  required  something,  it  is  probable  that 
not  a  word  would  pass.  Nor  did  they  seem  conscious  of  any 
uneasiness  during  these  long  pauses.    Even  lovers — if  the  term 
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can  be  used  coirectly  of  those  young  people  of  opposite  sexes  who 
now  and  again  at  ppare  hours  walked  together,  and,  when  more 
convenient,  lived  together— showed  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.    It  has  been  told  me  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  often 


The  Dipping  Pool 

for  hours  not  a  word  would  pass  between  the  man  and  the  girl ; 
a  kind  of  pleasure  in  each  other's  society  was  doubtless  felt,  but 
any  knowledge  of  how  to  express  such  sensation  was  lacking. 
Nor  will  this  surprise  us  when  we  consider  that  language  has  to 
be  taught,  and  if  we  try  to  think  of  what  opportunities  they  had 
to  learn. 

The  father  of  a  family  would  leave  home  at  daybreak,  to 
return  wearily  ready  for  bed  ;  the  mother  be  constantly  employed 
either  at  home  work  or  in  the  fields.  In  winter  the  house- 
hold would  sit  round  the  open  wood  fire  after  dusk  till  the  hght 
died  out,  and  then,  to  save  more  fuel,  would  be  off  to  bed  about 
half-past  six,  their  only  illumination  being  a  rushlight,  which 
used  to  be  placed  in  a  curious  kind  of  holder.  I  have  two  of  these 
which  were  used  in  the  old  Baptist  cottage,  and  which  are  probably 
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many  centuries  old.  They  are  made  of  fine  iron  smelted  in  this 
district.  The  whole  system  of  lighting  was  cheap.  The  children 
used  to  gather  the  rushes  on  the  common ;  then,  when  bacon 
could  be  afforded,  and  the  rashers  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
frying-pan,  the  rushes,  peeled  on  one  side  so  as  to  let  the  grease 
run  into  the  pith,  were  placed  in  the  grease.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  were  ready  for  use. 

It  might  be  thought  that  such  inexpensive  candles  were  burned 
freely  ;  but  we  should  judge  wrongly.  These  were  not  the  days 
of  plenty,  when  the  labourer  grumbles  if  he  has  to  put  up  with 
bacon  because  he  cannot  afford  fresh  meat.  Weeks  often  went 
by  when  there  was  no  tat  to  he  had,  and  in  the  days  of  plenty  the 
stock  was  stored.  One  rushlight  only  was  allowed  for  each  room, 
and  that  had  to  ser\'e  for  night  and  morning.  It  was  clipped  in 
the  middle,  and  lighted  at  one  end.  With  this  the  unfortunate 
farm  assistant  had  to  stumble  up  the  ricketty  ladder,  and  get  to 
bed  before  the  flame  reached  the  iron.  Should  he  or  she  shift 
the  reed  for  a  moment's  grace,  just  that  same  moment  less  would 
be  found  for  dressing  on  the  following  morning.  There  are  plenty 
of  old  people  living  here  now  who  remember  the  race  against  time 
which  the  rushlight  holder  calls  back  to  them. 


As  far  as  I  can  calculate,  the  workpeople  of  to-day  in  this 
parish  are  about  four  times  as  well  paid  as  their  grandsires.  Not 
only  have  wages  doubled,  but  the  price  of  the  food  and  clothing 
is  less  than  half  what  it  was  then.  Fresh  meat,  the  only  food 
that  has  not  fallen  in  price,  was  never  even  thought  of,  save  at 
some  harvest  feast.     With  the  exception  of  the  lords  of  the  two 
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manors,  who  were  comparatively  well  off,  the  farmers  hved  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  the  labourers ;  they  dressed  in  smock 
frocks,  and  worked  as  hard— probably  harder,  having  more  interest 
in  the  result. 

The  farms  ranged  in  size  from  20  to  200  acres,  bat  in  the 
larger  ones  usually  half  was  either  woodland  or  unproductive. 
The  small  farmhouses  are  nearly  always  built  on  the  same  plan  : 
a  kind  of  double  cottage,  on  one  side  of  which  hved  the  farmer, 
on  the  other  the  labourer.  On  the  farmer's  side  is  found  a  large 
chimney  for  smoking  the  bacon,  and  some  closets  for  storing 
flour,  &c.  A  rough  oak  staircase  leads  to  two  rooms,  one  of  these 
being  over  the  labourer's  living  room.  The  labourer  had  to  put 
up  with  a  kind  of  ladder,  by  which  he  ascended  into  a  small  room 
at  the  back ;  and,  in  certain  cases  where  he  had  a  large  family, 
part  of  the  loft  was  placed  at  his  service,  this  loft  being  also 
reached  by  a  ladder,  and  entered  through  a  trapdoor  in  the  floor. 
The  labourer's  kitchen  usually  contains  one  or  two  coppers,  a 
wood  cupboard,  and  a  brick  oven.  The  last  is  a  most  simple  con- 
trivance, but  bakes,  as  I  have  found  by  experience,  excellent 
bread.  It  is  a  deep,  square  hole,  two  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long, 
in  the  brickwork,  and  opens  into  the  chimney-place,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  rough,  flat  iron.  This  hole  is 
flUed  with  lighted  faggots,  and,  the  iron  being  removed,  the 
smoke  goes  more  or  less  up  the  chinmey.  When  the  faggots  are 
consumed,  the  charcoal  is  raked  out  and  the  dough  put  in  its 
place,  the  iron  shutter  closed,  and  in  about  two  hours'  time  the 
bread  is  baked  to  perfection. 

Baking  used  to  take  place  twice  a  week,  and  all  other  cooking, 
except  frying,  was  done  by  means  of  a  large  iron  pot,  which  hung 
from  a  miniature  crane  in  the  chimney.  This  crane  could  be 
turned  about  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  fire,  for  anyone  who  has 
tried  cooking  over  a  small  log  fire  will  know  that  the  heat  is  an 
uncertainty,  and  a  wayward  thing  to  catch. 

There  are  many  of  these  double  cottage  farms  still  standing, 
and  though  they  are  nearly  all  fashioned  on  the  same  plan  as  far 
as  the  interior  is  concerned,  no  two  are  externally  alike.  Each 
has  an  individual  style  and  beauty  of  its  own,  and  most  of  them 
are  still  structurally  in  good  repair.  It  would  make  a  modem 
builder  turn  in  his  grave  to  see  the  waste,  as  he  would  call  it,  of 
good  material  to  be  found  in  one  of  these  small  buildings.  There 
is  more  oak  in  a  cottage  kitchen  than  he  would  squander  over 
a  suburban  mansion.  The  ceiling  beams  are  often  nearly  a  foot 
square,  and  placed  so  close  together  that  one  wonders  why  the 
builder  troubled  to  leave  any  space  between  them. 
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The  outside  framework  of  the  house  is  made  of  the  same 
material,  the  walls  being  usually  filled  in  with  brickwork.  The 
oldest  cottages  are  roofed  with  large  thin  slabs  of  ironstone,  but 
not  many  of  these  roofs  are  now  perfect,  some  part  having  been 
replaced  with  tile  or  thatch.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  high  price  of  straw  and  the 
additional  cost  for  insurance  will  soon  do  away  with  all  thatched 
cottages  throughout  the  country.  It  costs  more  now  to  re-thatch 
a  cottage  than  to  tile  it ;  and  the  best  thatching  will  hardly  last 
twenty  years.     The  owls  love  it,  but   their   love   is   of  a  sadly 


The  Old  Barn 

destructive  nature ;  and  yet,  if  you  kill  the  owls,  the  rats,  mice, 
and  birds  will  soon  teach  the  folly  of  turning  out  your  policemen. 
Moreover,  the  bats  (or  flutter-mice  as  they  are  called  here) 
would  soon  become  an  unspeakable  pest,  as  I  once  learned  to  my 
cost. 

I  had  a  valuable  breed  of  pigeons,  and  had  tried  every  means 
to  keep  the  owls  out  of  the  pigeon-loft ;  but  found  it  quite  im- 
possible. They  made  a  nest  just  over  the  way  in  an  old  cottage 
where  bacon  is  cured,  and  paid  nightly  visits  to  the  pigeon-house, 
bearing  off  the  young  squeakers  to  feed  their  own  offspring.  At 
last,  becoming  angry,  I  dismissed  the  greedy  family,  and  for  a 
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short  time  rejoiced  in  what  seemed  my  Buccess ;  but  alas !  nature 
had  her  revenge,  as  we  found  out  when  we  came  to  take  down 
the  weU-cured  hams  and  bacon.  The  first  ham  that  descended 
felt  suspiciously  light ;  it  should  have  weighed  10  lb. ;  it  did 
weigh  two ;  and  yet,  from  a  casual  observation,  it  seemed  quite 
perfect,  until  a  small  round  hole  was  noticed  at  one  end.  When 
we  cut  through  the  rind  we  found  a  bone  and  nothing  more. 
The  fiatter-mice  had  finished  all  that  was  worth  eating,  and  had 
doubtless  looked  upon  the  shell  as  a  nice  warm  place  to  sleep  in 
during  the  day.  With  the  exception  of  the  door  made  to  enter 
by,  they  had  not  touched  any  of  the  outside,  which  had  been 
exposed  to  the  smoke.  For  the  sake  of  a  few  pigeons  I  lost  in 
all  over  40  lb.  of  bacon.  Truly  the  compensations  of  nature  are 
past  understanding ! 

When  I  came  to  live  here,  though  the  outward  aspect  of 
things  had  changed  but  httle,  a  great  alteration  had  taken  place 
in  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  people ;  for  about  the  year  1820, 
when  the  condition  of  moral  and  physical  lethargy  had  reached 
its  height,  the  spirit  of  sport  began  to  shake  the  slumbering 
instincts  of  some  of  the  more  youthful  inhabitants.  An  occa- 
sional rat  hunt,  it  may  be,  inspired  a  longing  for  higher  things, 
and  a  few  of  the  farmers  clubbed  together  for  the  purpose  of 
chasing  the  more  nimble  rabbit. 

This  new  pack  was  composed  chiefly  of  terriers,  a  beagle  or 
two  being  thrown  in  as  a  band  to  the  regiment.  Thus,  from 
small  beginnings,  one  of  the  most  sporting  little  packs  of  fox- 
hounds has  developed,  a  pack  which  even  to  the  present  day 
retains  certain  of  the  good  quaJities  which  have  been  handed 
down  with  its  early  traditions.  The  men  who  follow  it  are  still 
composed  to  a  large  extent  of  neighbouring  farmers,  and  others 
who  nde  with  them  are  proud  to  be  considered  supporters  of  a 
farmer's  hunt. 

It  required,  however,  years  of  slow  development  before  the 
present  condition  of  things  was  reached ;  the  scratch  pack  of 
beagles  developed  in  time  to  a  still  more  mixed  assortment  of 
trencher-fed  harriers.  As  these  improved,  a  day  off  was  some- 
times allowed  for  hunting  a  troublesome  fox  ;  and  it  was  during 
this  time  that  the  celebrated  Tom  Hooker  became  huntsman, 
under  whose  management  the  success  of  the  Bnrstow  was 
secured. 

But  '  Five  Miles  From  Anywhere '  once  awakened  was  not 
going  to  rest  contented  with  winter  sport  only,  and  before  long 
from  this  unknown  land  a  champion  cricketer  went  forth  whose 
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fame  was  even  as  the  fame  of  Grace,  if  we  make  allowance  for 
the  want  of  newspaper-aroused  enthusiasm. 

William  Lambert  lived  and  died  in  a  small  cottage  on  the 
border  of  our  common.  From  this  spot  he  walked  twenty-five 
miles  to  play  his  first  match  at  Lord's  on  July  20,  1801.  He 
never  seems  to  have  driven  to  either  Brighton  or  London ;  having 
of  necessity  to  travel  the  first  four  miles  on  foot,  it  is  probable 
that  he  thought  it  hardly  worth  while  to  change  ;  or  his  want  of 
resoiurcea  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  very  little  information  can  be 
gathered  about  this  once  illustrious  cricketer  in  any  of  the  old  or 


Lambert's  Cottacb 

modem  books  which  deal  with  the  sport.  He  lived  just  before 
the  time  when  sporting  biographies  became  popular,  and  left  no 
record  behind  him,  save  the  then  unbroken  record  of  his  score. 
Bat  report  lingers  long  in  these  out-of-the-way  places,  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  add  some  information  on  the  subject  which  has  not 
hitherto  found  its  way  into  print.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he 
was  the  originator  or  reviver  of  round-hand  bowling,  and  that  the 
story  told  about  John  Willes  having  learned  round-hand  'bowling 
from  seeing  his  sister  play  arose  from  an  easily  explained  mistake.' 

'  In  1862,  when  Willes's  dauRhler  was  questioned  on  the  subject,  in  the  hope  of 
her  being  able  to  verify  it,  she  said  that  her  tathec  had  never  mentioned  tmything  ol 
the  kind  in  her  presence,  and  that  the  etor;  vaa  new  to  her. 

MO.  V.  VOL.  I.  Z  Z 
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For  the  following  account  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Sargant,  of 
Bletchingly,  whose  father  wa3  Lambert's  doctor.  Dr.  Sargant 
had  the  story  from  his  patient  during  the  latter's  last  illness. 
Lambert,  fearing  he  might  get  out  of  practice  during  the  winter 
months,  pressed  his  wife  into  the  service  as  bowler.     In  an  old 


bam  he  placed  a  wicket,  and  the  young  woman  was  set  to  the 
diiScult  task  of  getting  him  out.  Not,  however,  being  an  expert, 
she  dropped  unconsciously  into  originality,  swinging  her  arm 
round,  instead  of  in  the  orthodox  underhand  manner.  To  the 
surprise  of  the  veteran  one  of  his  stumps  went  down.  '  There  is 
more  in  that,'  thought  Lambert,  'than  meets  the  inexperienced 
eye.'  So  he  set  to  work  practising  and  improving  on  the  method, 
with  no  little  satisfaction  to  himself.  In  the  following  spring  he 
caused  his  opponents  much  amazement,  tempered  with  awe,  and 
in  two  years  was  recognised  as  not  only  the  best  batsman,  but 
the  most  successful  bowler,  in  England. 

He  had  soon  many  imitators,  and  John  Willes,  who  came  to 
the  front  about  six  years  later,  was  no  doubt  one  of  these.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  mistake  arose ;  for  outside  the  cricket-field 
Lambert  was  little  known,  and  he  retired  from  public  hfe  about 
1815,  owing,  it  has  been  said,  to  a  question  of  bribery,  but  there 
is  no  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  subject.  It  is  more  probable 
that  his  appointment  as  assistant  overseer  to  the  Nutficld  Fuller's- 
lEarth  Works,  received  about  this  time,  made  him  decide  to  give 
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up  his  long  traveU ;  for  in  those  days  there  was  more  glory  thaii 
gold  to  be  made  out  of  the  game.  Though  no  longer  men- 
tioned in  the  more  important  fixtures,  he  still  continued  to  play 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  it  was  during  a  match  at  Godstone, 
which  he  played  probably  about  3820,  that  report  says  the  whip 
of  the  Brighton  coach  pulled  up  in  the  morning  to  see  this  great 
batsman  defend  his  wicket,  and  that  when  the  coach  returned  in 
the  evening  the  driver  still  found  him  at  the  same  occupation, 
the  visitors  having  been  unab)e  to  dismiss  him. 

There  is  a  small  pamphlet  to  which  his  name  is  attached  in 
the  British  Museum,  published  in  1816,  and  called  '  Instructions 
and  Bules  for  Playing  the  Noble  Game  of  Cricket ; '  but  the 
assistance  of  the  publishers,  which  is  acknowledged  in  the  preface, 
must  have  been  important,  for  I  have  been  unahle  to  discover 
that  be  could  either  read  or  write. 

He  died  in  1851  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  is  buried  at 
Burstow.  The  place  of  his  death  seems  to  have  bothered  historians, 
and  the  only  one  who  has  attempted  it  gives  Nutfield,  which  will 
do  as  well  for  most  people  as  the  more  correct  one,  '  Five  Miles 
From  Anywhere.' 

Thus  after  years  of  slumber  did  sport  not  only  revive  here,  but 
flourish  amazingly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  its  revival, 
came  intellectual  growth  and  vigour. 

It  may  be  that  before  long  we  shall  again  send  out,  from  one 
of  our  two  elevens,  another  cricketer  whose  fame  shall  make  it 
necessary  for  the  cricket  authorities  to  become  better  acquainted 
than  they  are  at  present  with  Lambert's  birthplace. 
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Whether  the  coming  three-year-olds  are  good  or  bad  is  a 
question  on  which  we  shall  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  in  about 
six  months.  The  presumption  is  that  the  winners  of  the  chief 
two-year-old  races  will  make  great  names  for  themselves  next 
season.  That  is  natural.  They  have  shown  themselves  the  best 
two-year-olds ;  they  should  go  on  to  show  themselves  the 
best  three-year-olds.  And  as  to  that  important  matter,  whether 
they  are  of  average  merit,  or  of  more  or  of  less,  whether  the 
Derby  will  be  won  by  an  Ormonde  or  a  Sainfoin^that  is  a  point 
to  be  proved  in  the  future.  The  average,  however,  is  nearer  to 
the  latter  than  to  the  former,  and  this  circumstance  should  induce 
us  to  pause  in  our  tendency  to  be  enthusiastic  too  soon.  It 
would  be  extremely  interesting  if  some  accepted  and  impartial 
judge  would  endeavour  to  handicap  the  Derby  winners  of  the  last 
twenty  years — or,  say,  since  Galopin.  To  a  great  extent  it  would, 
of  necessity,  be  guesswork,  though  a  shrewd  and  observant  expert 
would  doubtless  be  able  to  furnish  many  good  reasons.  I  suppose 
there  would  be  a  general,  if  not  a  universal,  disposition  to  put 
Ormonde  first ;  and  I  know  of  some  authorities  who  would  follow 
on  with  Galopin — if,  indeed,  they  admitted  that  he  had  a  superior. 
Isinglass  would  probably  be  placed  very  high,  and  Donovan,  with 
a  total  of  winnings  which  was  phenomenal  until  Isinglass  ex- 
ceeded it,  should  be  in  a  leading  place.  St.  Gatien,  common- 
looking  as  many  of  us  always  thought  he  was,  did  great  things, 
and  affords  a  warning  as  to  the  folly  of  jumping  to  conclusions 
about  two-year-olds.  No  one  would  have  guessed  that  he  was 
the  horse  he  proved  himself  to  be,  while  great  things  were  antici- 
pated from  two-year-olds  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  made 
no  sort  of  show  next  season.  Bend  Or  should  be  '  well  up.' 
Melton  and  Ayrshire  should,  perhaps,  be  placed   about  on  the 
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same  mark.  The  latter  was  eo  much  inferior  to  Friar's  Balsam 
in  their  first  season  that  one  may  be  a  little  inclined  to  under-rate 
Ayrshire  ;  for  as  a  two-year-old  Friar's  Balsam  was  an  altogether 
exceptionally  good  colt.  Of  Kisber's  right  pla<:e  I  have  never  felt 
quite  certain ;  still,  he  assuredly  should  not  come  in  the  ruck. 
Silvio,  Common,  Sir  Hugo,  Iroquois,  Ladas,  St.  Blaise,  Sefton, 
Harvester,  Merry  Hampton,  Shotover,  Sir  Bevj-s,  Sainfoin — with 
very  little  between  the  last  five  or  so,  and  from  about  35  lb. 
to  3  St.  between  the  first  and  last ;  that  is  a  rough  idea  of  the 
selection. 


But  at  the  end  of  their  two-year-old  seasons  what  indifferent 
animals  we  have  often  elevated  to  the  front  rank — that  is  where 
the  warning  comes  in  against  prognosticating  great  things  for  St. 
Frusquin,  B*;gret,  Persimmon,  Omladina — fillies  most  especially-- 
and  others.  At  the  end  of  1886  it  was  beheved  by  many  that 
The  Baron  was  going  to  turn  out  another  Ormonde,  and  that 
probably  Jack  o'  Lantern  would  back  him  up.  Late  in  1880,  an 
idea  prevailed  that  Surefoot  and  Le  Nord  had  the  Derby  safe 
between  them ;  and  at  the  end  of  1890  wise  men  reduced  the 
coming  Derby  to  four — Peter  Flower  or  Bumptious  for  choice, 
with  Orion  and  Orvieto  for  possibilities.  Beams  of  paper  were 
covered  with  argiuuentH  to  prove  why  Bumptious  was  sure  to  beat 
Peter  Flower  and  win  at  Kpsom,  why  Peter  Flower  was  sure  to 
heat  Bumptious,  and  why  Orion  could  not  fail  to  beat  them  both. 
Not  only  wore  those  things  so  in  the  years  mentioned,  but  in 
considering  Derby  prospects  few  doubted  that  the  then  coming 
three-year-olds  were  remarkably  good.  Last  year's  speculation 
on  the  same  head,  as  to  the  capacity  and  prospects  of  Baconteur, 
Speedwell,  Tarporlcy,  4-c.,  I  described  in  the  last  month's  issue — 
wherein,  by  the  way,  I  made  a  slip  in  hiN'nking  of  Kirkconnell  as 
having  won  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  instead  of  the  July  Stakes, 
though,  of  cDurse,  the  majority  of  readers  would  have  mentally 
corrected  the  mistake. 


We  are  alt,  as  usual,  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  two-year-olds 
are  really  giMxI  this  reason  ;  but  it  is  not  to  b«^  overlooked  that 
there  are  '  ifs '  about  most  of  them.  St.  FruKi|iiin  has  a  rheumatic 
alTection  or  some  ailment  which  makes  him  walk  stiffly,  and  even 
lamely,  when  he  first  comos  out  of  the  stable.  If  that  does  not 
increase,  be  should  do  well — possibly  might  do  great  things,  if. 
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again,  he  is  not  called  upon  to  do  them  on  courses  which  have 
descending  gradients,  for  he  comes  downhill  very  badly  ;  of  that 
there  can  be  no  poasibihty  of  doubt.  Persimmon  may  win  fame 
if  he  stands,  and  if  it  is  found  that  he  can  stay.  The  futures  of 
Omladina,  and  Koquebrune  look  well  if  they  go  on  well  and  make 
average  improvement  from  two  to  three— as  fillies  do  in  perhaps 
twenty  per  cent,  of  cases.  Knight  of  the  Thistle  should  have 
a  career  before  him  if  it  is  not  presently  discovered  that  his 
frame  is  too  heavy  for  his  legs,  Kegret  may  be  anything  if  he 
13  as  good  as  his  trainer  believes,  and  if  he  improves  as  much 
as  he  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  do.  But  we  will  not  fall 
into  the  too  familiar  mistake  of  assuming  that  189C  is  to  be  a 
repetition  of  1886,  with  an  Ormonde  to  lead  the  way,  worthily 
supported  and  followed  by  a  Bard,  a  Minting,  and  other  really 
good  horses.  We  will  hope  that  it  may  be  so,  but  not  assert 
that  it  will.  And  we  won't  commit  the  idiocy  of  trjing  to  find 
the  winner  of  the  Oaks  guided  by  two-year-old  running,  because 
that  is  just  about  the  height  of  folly,  as  we  see  umnistakably 
year  after  year. 


With  reference  to  Mr.  R.  K.  MainwarinR's  article,  '  Oxford 
Reminiscences:'  in  the  October  number,  Mr.  Frederick  Morton 
Eden  very  kindly  sends  me  this  interesting  letter  : — 

'  I  have  just  read  Mr.  Mainwaring's  "  Oxford  Reminiscences," 
and  see  that  he  alludes  to  a  match  made  between  two  gentlemen 
to  ride  from  Oxford  to  Cumberland  Gate  and  back.  He  does  not 
mention  the  time  occupied  in  completing  the  distance.  This 
same  course  was  covered  when  I  was  at  Christchurch  in  a 
time  which  never  bas,  and,  I  expect,  never  will  be,  beaten. 
The  match  was  made  in  my  rooms  in  Pcckwater,  and  300/.  to 
100/.  was  laid  that  it  was  not  done  under  six  hours.  Drury 
Wake,  late  secretary  of  the  Pji,chley  HunL,  backed  himself  to  do 
it.  The  number  of  horses  to  be  laid  out  was,  I  tliink,  twelve — 
they  were  all  covert-hacks  from  Tollit's  stables.  The  affair  was 
kept  very  quiet,  as  trouble  was  anticipated  from  the  authorities, 
and  it  took  place  in  the  Easter  vacation.  The  course  was  from 
Magdalen  Bridge  to  Cumberland  Gate  and  back,  105  miles.' 
As  a  matter  of  detail,  I  may  incidentally  remark,  the  match  of 
which  Mr,  Mainwaring  speaks  was  from  Oxford  to  the  Marble 
Arch ;  but  the  distance  must  be  very  ranch  the  same.  '  Wake 
started  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  Proctor  with  his 
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bulldogs  went  to  Magdalen  Bridge  at  11  o'clock  to  aireBt  the 
culprit.  He  had,  however,  reached  Oxford  at  one  minute 
before  ten  / — having  accomplished  his  journey  in  one  minute 
under  five  hours — and  was  breakfasting  at  the  Mitre  while 
the  Proctor  was  wasting  his  time  at  the  Bridge.  Plumtree, 
the  master  of  the  University,  was  then  Vice-chancellor,  and 
having  summoned  Wake  before  him,  proceeded  to  rusticate  him 
for  a  year,  "  for  so  cruelly  riding  a  poor  horse  so  fast  and  so 
far!  "  Wake  was  so  much  amused  at  the  foolish  old  man,  that 
be  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  dispute  the  point.  This  was  in 
the  year  1850  or  1851.' 


'Wake  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  hardest  and  pluckiest 
man  I  ever  met.  After  taking  his  degree  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople to  manage  some  estates  in  Asia  Minor  belonging  to  his 
uncle.  Admiral  Sir  Baldwin  Walker.  Just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Crimean  War,  Sir  Stratford  Canning  wanted  to  send 
home  some  important  despatches  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  as 
Drury  was  a  persona  (/rata  at  the  Embassy,  as  indeed  he  was 
,  everywhere,  he  was  asked  to  take  them.  The  nearest  railway 
station  in  those  days  was  Belgrade,  to  which  place  he  rode  for 
three  days  and  nights  without  rest,  slept  one  night  at  Vienna,  and 
delivered  his  despatches  in  London  on  the  tenth  day.  I  believe  it 
was  the  terrible  fatigue  of  this  journey  which  subsequently  deve- 
loped disease  of  the  spine,  which  laid  him  on  his  hack  for  seven 
years,  during  which  time  he  suffered  tortures ;  but  his  pluck,  cheer- 
fulness, and  care  for  others  never  failed,  and  eventually  he  recovered 
completely,  and  rode  to  hounds  as  hard  as  ever.  He  is  gone  now, 
and  peace  be  with  him — as  brave  and  faithful  a  friend  as  ever 
lived.  Please  forgive  the  garrulity  of  an  old  man,  whose  pen  has 
run  away  with  him  in  thinking  of  his  old  friend.  In  my  days 
at  Christchurch  there  were  a  notable  number  of  hunting  men- 
Lord  Cork,  Lord  Hopetoun,  John  Bulteel,  Sir  Koger  Palmer, 
Sir  William  Welby  Gregory,  Sir  George  Beaumont.  Pat  McCaus- 
land,  George  Luttrell,  and  many  others.  The  crowd  of  covert- 
hacks  outside  Canterbury  Gate  on  a  Heythrop  morning  is  a 
thing  to  remember.  The  gallop  to  the  meet,  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  the  allowance  for  twenty  miles,  the  day  with  Jem  Hills 
and  Jack  Goddard,  the  gallop  hack,  and  dinner  at  the  Mitre  to 
wind  up,  are  almost  as  delightful  in  memory  as  they  were  in  the 
doing.' 
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I  did  not  nearly  exhaust  the  good  things  in  Mrs.  Alan 
Gardner's  book  '  Bifle  and  Spear  with  the  Bajpoots,'  commented 
on  last  month.  It  is  curious,  for  instance,  to  read  of  the  cunning 
of  wild  antelopes,  which,  timid  and  wary  as  they  are,  take 
no  notice  of  the  peasants  engaged  in  their  ordinary  avocations. 
They  may  be  seen  within  fifty  yards  of  a  native  ploughboy,  '  but 
let  a  man  with  a  gun,  a  white  face,  or  in  European  clothing 
approach  within  half  a  mile,  and  they  run  off  at  top  speed.' 
Nothing,  however,  is  more  amazing  in  this  interesting  book  than 
the  account  of  a  snake-charmer,  who  charmed  not  only  snakes 
but  wild  animals  in — or  rather  from — their  own  haunts.  Invited 
to  see  this  wonderful  spectacle,  Mrs.  Gardner  and  htsr  friends 
adjourned  to  a  jungle  about  two  miles  from  camp,  and  then  '  the 
conjurer  told  us  to  remain  quiet  whilst  he  went  forward  about  a 
hundred  yards,  and  concealed  himself  behind  a  bush.  He  then 
began  a  mufided  chuckling  kind  of  call,  which  he  kept  up  without 
ceasing.  In  about  two  minutes  a  fox  came  out  of  a  little  ntUlah 
close  by,  and,  looking  suspiciously  about  him,  trotted  towards  the 
noise.  Then  came  another,  and  presently  two  or  three  more  ran 
in  from  different  directions.  Soon  four  or  five  appeared  in  the 
distance,  followed  by  several  others  ;  and,  finally,  two  big  jackals, 
quite  half  a  mile  away,  came  galloping  up  as  if  afraid  of  being 
late.  At  last  there  must  have  been  thirty  or  forty  foxes  and 
jackals  clustered  together  like  a  pack  of  hounds  not  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  bush.  They  all  looked  frightened,  and  seemed  to 
come  against  their  will ;  and  the  instant  the  man  stopped  the 
chant  every  one  of  the  animals  fled,  as  If  the  spell  were  broken.' 
A  veritable  repetition  of  the  legend  of  Orpheus ! 


The  capricious  habits  of  trout  and  grayling  were  charac- 
teristically exemplified  during  the  tropical  weather  of  the  latt^* 
half  of  September,  a  friend  writes  to  me ;  and  I  give  the  facta, 
as  in  this  sort  of  weather  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  sunny 
hours.  During  the  steady  blaze  of  sunshine  and  oppressive 
heat,  when  the  rivers  of  the  West  of  England  were  at  their 
lowest,  often  mere  threads,  not  a  trout  would  look  at  a  fly  until 
evening.  Then  the  '  coachman '  proved  a  fatal  lure  for  half  an 
hour.  Such  being  the  case,  the  rivers  were  left  to  themselves 
all  day.  At  length  some  practical  person  thought  that  because 
trout  behaved  in  a  certain  manner,  it  did  not  follow  that  grayling 
would  imitate  them.     He  tried  the  Monnow  therefore  (whidi  is 
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now  very  full  of  grayling,  though  it  used  to  be  celebrated  for  its 
trout),  and  to  hia  amazement  found  that,  although  they  were  not 
seen  to  rise  at  the  natural  fly,  they  would  gladly  take  an  artificial 
one,  Indeed,  there  were  no  flies  being  hatched  owing  to  the 
drought,  and  none  certainly  appeared  on  the  streams  of  Monnow ; 
but  grayling  are  every  day  during  September  getting  into  finer 
condition,  and  were  only  too  ready  to  rise  at  the  eidola  of  the  flies 
they  had  feasted  on  during  the  summer.  A  friend  acting  upon 
this  rumour  went  three  mornings  in  succession  to  the  Monnow, 
and,  only  fishing  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  in  that  time  killed 
seventy  grayling.  He  found  that  the  grayling  favoured  the 
sharp  runs  of  the  river,  the  '  stickles '  as  the  Devonian  anglers 
say.  "With  regard  to  trout  there  has  seldom  been  a  worse  season. 
What  with  heat,  sunshine,  droughts,  and  absence  of  floods,  almost 
every  fisherman  discovered  on  the  close  of  the  season  that  he  had 
caught  many  fewer  than  usual.  Yet  anglers  are  sanguine ;  they 
look  forward  to  the  next  occasion,  and  hope. 


Several  inquiries  have  reached  me  as  to  the  head  and  tail 
pieces  which  appear  from  month  to  month  in  this  Magazine.  It 
will,  therefore,  doubtless  interest  many  readers  to  let  them  know 
that  these  little  pictures  are  taken  from  Mr.  Hedley  Peek's 
collection  of  old  sporting  prints.  Most  of  those  which  have 
appeared  so  far  are  from  the  works  of  artists  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  agreeable  to  know  that  these  little  head 
and  tail  pieces  have  been  noticed,  because  to  find  them  has  been  a 
husiness  involving  very  great  time  and  care,  as  readers  will  easily 
understand  when  they  consider  how  difficult  it  is  to  discover 
prints  of  the  requisite  shape  even  on  general  subjects ;  and  with 
us  the  subjects  are  limited  to  sports  and  pastimes.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  nevertheless,  no  print  has  been  used  twice,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Peek's  collection  is  far  from  exhausted. 


The  following  exciting  narrative  of  Nepalese  elephant  catching, 
and  a  record  bag  of  tiger,  is  extracted  from  a  private  letter  to 
Mr.  H.  Wilberforce,  Queen's  Bays,  who  had  accompanied  the 
writer  in  previous  shikars  in  Nepal.  The  recipient  of  the  letter 
has  been  good  enough  to  send  it  to  me,  and  I  gladly  extract  these 
notes: 
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The  Maharajah  of  Nepal  very  kindly  invited  me  to  accompany 
him  on  a  trip  he  was  making  through  the  Nayamulk  (t.e.  Terai, 
north  of  Oudh  and  Pihbhit)  last  Christmas  to  catch  wild  elephants 
Nepalese  fashion.  Yon  can  imagine  that  I  jmuped  at  the  offer, 
for  in  Nepal  only  are  elephants  caught  by  being  bunted  down  and 
fought  till  they  snrrender.  We  were  distinctly  told  that  there 
would  be  practically  no  shooting,  as  all  the  efforts  of  the  Nepalese 
would  be  turned  on  the  wild  elephants.  Having  discovered  a  herd  of 
elephant  to  the  south-east  of  the  Sarda  river  in  Nepal — the  Sarda 
is  the  north-west  boundary  of  Nepal — the  Nepalese  commenced 
the  campaign  against  that  body.  Our  force  consisted  of  8,000 
taen  and  300  elephants ;  of  the  men,  some  2,000  were  soldiers 
and  the  rest  coolies,  but  used  during  the  war.  The  elephants 
were  the  cavalry  of  the  force.  We  formed  a  hne  of  pickets,  with 
our  left  on  the  low  sandstone  range,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Sewahka  of  the  Doon,  and  our  front  protected  by  a  river,  or 
nullah.  The  country  was,  generally  speaking,  a  vast  virgin 
forest.  When  the  western  bank  of  the  river  was  low,  the  pickets 
nearly  touched  each  other,  and  they  were  regulated  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  The  length  of  our  line  was  some  eight  miles,  and 
it  thus  extended  out  to  open  cultivated  land.  The  mass  of  our 
elephants  were  kept  on  the  right  flank,  but  the  M.Il.'s  camp  and 
ours  were  about  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  between  us  we  had 
some  fifty  elephants  there. 


Everything  was  done  as  if  we  were  on  war  service,  and  it  wafl 
most  interesting  to  see  how  thoroughly  the  Gurkhas  understand 
jungle  warfare,  and  how  almost  equally  useful  with  the  troops 
their  coolies  proved.  The  great  object  was  to  prevent  the 
elephants  breaking  back  to  British  territory,  and  to  gradually 
drive  them,  march  by  march,  south-eastwards,  till  they  reached 
temp(ing  valleys  in  the  low  hills,  which  it  was  hoped  they  would 
enter  and  be  entrapped.  This  they  did  not  do,  and  the  major 
portion  escaped  by  night  round  our  right  flank.  The  very  first 
night  we  took  up  our  position  as  above  described,  there  was  an 
alarm  at  2  a.m.  I  looked  out  to  find  a  thick  fog  and  darkness 
which  could  be  felt,  so  returned  to  bed  again,  feeling  sure  nothing 
could  be  done.  It  proved  that  a  large  elephant  had  cut  our  line 
from  rear  to  front.  He  had  evidently  been  severed  from  his  herd 
by  our  formation,  and  would  not  stand  it.  By  7  a.m.  we  were  on 
our  pad  elephants,  taking  up  his  tracks.  This  tracking  was 
carried  out  by  professionals,  and  was  marvellous.     They  proceeded 
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in  front,  and  we  followed  in  single  file,  as  quietly  as  possible.  A 
curious  feature  in  the  tracking  was  that  we  found  that  a  large 
tiger  was  also  following  the  elephant,  bis  footpriiitB  sometimes 
being  clearly  marked  within  those  of  the  elephant.  The  N^epalese 
told  UB  that  this  was  not  uncommon;  but  that  they  could  not 
account  for  it. 


By  one  o'clock,  steady  going,  we  had  tracked  the  elephant  into 
a  low  isolated  hill  covered  with  forest,  and  the  M.R.  told  us  we 
might  have  lunch.  Kothing  loth,  we  unshipped  our  basket,  but 
had  not  even  opened  it  when  there  was  a  shout,  and  down  the 
hill  charged  the  wild  elephant — who  was  '  must ' — apparently 
right  at  the  M.R.'s  party.  He  passed  them  by  some  forty  yards, 
and  took  to  the  level  at  full  speed.  Then  occurred  a  ^vonderfui 
sight,  for  our  whole  number  of  elephants  (we  had  250  out  that 
day)  broke  into  full  cry  after  him.  Everyone  went  mad— the 
mahouts  and  driving-boys  were  stripped  for  the  fray,  and  be- 
laboured their  elephants  furiously,  driving  straight  through  the 
jungle,  regardless  of  country,  trees,  or  anything.  You  can  fancy 
250  horses  going  off  to  '  tally  ho  ! '  at  home  ;  try  to  picture  250 
elephants  doing  ditto,  in  a  rocky  forest  country.  The  falls  were 
not  infrequent,  the  danger  from  boughs  was  great,  and  the  scene 
beyond  description  wild  and  exciting,  whilst  the  din  was  appalling, 
for  everyone  was  screaming  loudly,  and  guns  and  pistols  were  let 
ofiF  indiscriminately  ail  round. 


Promises  of  '  baclisliccsli '  at  last  brought  me  prett)'  well  to 
the  front,  and  then  we  could  sec  the  old  mountain  of  a  wild 
elephant  crashing  on  ahead ;  at  last,  after  having  done  some  six 
miles  in  an  hour,  he  stood  and  faced  us.  He  was  not  tall,  but 
thick  and  strong,  with  no  tusks,  but  with  many  scars,  only  one 
eye,  and  evidently  an  old  warrior.  All  our  male  elt'iihants  were 
left  far  behind,  and  we  could  do  nothing  but  wait  for  them, 
fonning  a  s^eniicircle  round  him.  When  some  males  arrived  they 
were  sent  in  to  fight,  and  a  sort  of  walking  combat  ensiu'd,  much 
pushing  &nd  butting,  and  occasional  mslies  of  the  '  wild  'un  '  on 
all  of  us.  But  the  tame  elephants  were  no  match  for  him,  and 
he  easily  defeated  them,  at  one  time  charging  one  in  flank  so 
vigorously  that  he  hurled  the  little  driving  boy  into  the  air  like  a 
rocket,  and  the  child  fell  right  in  front  of  him ;  but  our  enemy 
■was  a  gentleman,  and  allowed  him  to  get  up  and  run  away  safely. 
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Bometimes  the  wild  elephant  would  make  off  again  snddenly,  and 
we  would  find  ourselves  in  full  cry  once  more ;  but  at  last  we 
finally  rode  him  down,  and  finding  none  of  our  elephants  present 
would  face  him,  we  had  to  send  off  for  '  Bigli  Perahad/  alias  Mr. 
Lightning,  who  is  a  very  fine  tuakless  elephant,  a  capital  fighter, 
and  yet  most  gentle  and  friendly  with  mankind  and  all  the  tame 
elephants.  He  is  particularly  partial  to  young  elephants,  and 
generally  has  one  in  attendance,  with  whom  he  is  constantly 
playing.  So  at  last  Bigli  arrived,  and  a  line  was  made  for  him 
through  our  semicircle.  He  bowed  and  smiled  to  his  friends  as 
he  passed  through,  and  then  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  wild 
elephant.  If  an  elephant  bad  bristles,  Bigli's  would  have  stood 
on  end.  His  aspect  totally  changed.  The  wild  elephant  saw 
him  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  it  each  brave  heart  recognised  a 
worthy  foe,  they  rushed  at  each  other  with  uplifted  trunks.  The 
pace  of  the  charge  over  about  150  yards  was  astonishing,  and  they 
met  like  two  ironclads  ramming.  It  was  a  fight  of  Titans.  They 
pushed,  hit,  butted,  and  Bigli  once  drew  back  to  bring  a  down- 
right blow  from  his  great  trunk  on  the  bead  of  the  vrild  one ; 
but  nothing  seemed  to  affect  either,  till  after  nearly  an  hour  of 
this  show  the  wild  one's  breath  seemed  to  go,  and  he  drew  off, 
'stern  and  slow,'  to  be  closely  followed  and  butted  behind  by 
Bigli. 


Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  the  wild  one  took  up  a  position 
on  some  rising  grojnd  beyond  a  nullah,  and  behind  a  thick  tree 
covered  with  a  thorny  creeper  Bigli  was  resting  and  getting  his 
wind.  Then  he  charged  the  tree !  He  drove  clean  through  it, 
tearing  his  mahout  and  boy  off  in  the  thorns,  and  catching  the 
wild  one  in  the  ribs,  hurled  him  bodily  against  a  bare-stemmed 
tree.  The  concussion  was  fearful,  and  knocked  the  enemy  out  of 
all  time.  \Vc  drew  BigH  off,  and  drove  the  wild  fellow  into  a 
pool  of  water,  where  he  began  to  drink  and  lave  himself, 
at  perfect  peace  with  all  his  fellow  kind,  who  drank  all  round 
him,  while  that  fiend— man— was  quietly  tying  up  his  hind  legs, 
and  he  suddenly  found  himself  a  prisoner.  It  wes  then  4  p.m., 
and  we  had  practically  been  in  the  saddle  since  7  A.M.  without 
food ;  so,  whilst  he  was  being  pushed  to  trees  and  secured,  we 
had  lunch,  and  so  home  to  camp.  I  have  given  you  this  long 
description  of  this  particular  fight  because  it  was  a  typical  one 
of  the  capture  of  wild  males,  though  this  was  the  most  exciting 
we  bad,  for  some  others  gave  in  with  nearly  no  fighting.     The 
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females  and  '  batchas  '  are  caught  by  lassoing,  and  are  sach  fools, 
that  instead  of  throwing  the  lasso  off  their  heads  by  uplifting 
their  trunks,  they  coil  their  trunks  up,  the  lasso  gradually  works 
lower  and  lower,  and  at  last  can  be  hauled  taut ! 


The  whole  expedition  was  worth  going  round  the  world  to 
see,  and  was  fraught  with  constant  excitement,  such  as  night 
attacks  by  elephants  and  encounters  with  wild  beasts,  &c  ,  eo 
that  from  these  causes,  and  other  accidents,  our  doctor's  band» 
were  pretty  full.  In  the  end  we  only  captured  seventeen  ele- 
phants including  '  batchas,'  of  whom  five  died,  so,  as  a  profitable 
investment,  the  Ncpalese  plan  of  capture  is  not  a  patch  on  ours, 
for  we  drive  them  into  kheddas,  you  know,  and  there  imprison 
them,  with  no  loss  of  life.  We  got  four  tigers,  three  panthers, 
and  a  great  number  of  deer  and  small  game  during  this  trip, 
which  lasted  nearly  two  months.  The  end  of  March  I  started 
again  for  our  old  ground  on  the  Kosi,  with  eighty  elephants. 
Lord  E.  very  nearly  came  with  me,  but  was  stopped  by  the  then 
impending  Chitral  expedition.  There  had  been  no  shooting  since 
we  were  there  last,  and  our  party  of  five  guns  were  very  suc- 
cessful. At  first  there  was  nothing ;  but  patience  and  judicious 
'  ties  up '  produced  the  article  we  wanted.  We  began  with  a 
tigress  one  day  and  a  tiger  the  next.  Then  a  Sunday's  rest,  and 
Monday  broke  with  news  of  four  kills  in  one  place.  We  went 
there,  and  in  that  long  grass  near  the  river's  bank  we  came  across 
a  regular  colony  of  tigers.  They  were  dashing  about,  giving  us 
nothing  but  glimpses  of  yellow  hght  through  the  grass,  and  when 
there  was  an  end  to  the  roaring  and  firing  we  dragged  out  seven 
— a  large  male,  two  large  tigresses,  and  four  three-quarter-grown 
cubs  of  7  ft.  8  in.  each.  Within  half  a  mile  we  came  across  a 
freshly-killed  '  para,'  made  a  fresh  circle,  and  shot  three  more  tigers. 
So  that  was  a  bag  of  ten  that  day.  The  cowherds  told  us  the  beasts 
had  killed  120  head  of  their  cattle  since  November  last.  The  day 
following  we  got  five  tigers  in  two  circles,  and  after  that  picked 
them  out  in  ones  and  twos  till  our  total  bag  amounted  on  the 
Kosi  to  twenty-seven  tigers,  one  panther,  one  bear,  and  many 
head  of  deer.    I  think  this  must  be  quite  a  record  bag. 


The  pictures  illustrating  Mr.  Otis  Mygatt's  two  articles  on 
Tarpon  have  created  considerable  discussion.     Obviously  they  are 
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